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COUNTRY  LIFE 


VOLUME  L 

May  to  October,  1926 


Copyright,  1926,  by  Doubleday,  Pace  &  Co. 
Garden  City  and  New  York 


Adventuring  in  Antiques,  Sept.  45. 
Aid  to  Good  Driving,  An,  July  60. 
Akers,  V.,  photograph  by,  June  65. 
American  and  British  Houses,  Modern, 
Oct.  60. 

America,  Pheasant  Breeding  in,  June  35. 
Anemones,  Among  the,  July  62. 
Anisfeld,  Boris,  painting  by,  May  insert. 
Annals  of  Lawn  Tennis,  The,  Sept.  54. 
Antiques,  Adventuring  in,  Sept.  45. 
Antiques,  Concerning,  Sept.  51. 
Antiques,  Restoring  your,  Sept.  67. 
Aster,  The  Popular,  Sept.  59. 
Auction,  The  Lure  of  the,  Aug.  45. 

Bailey,  Alfred  M.,  article  and  photo- 
graphs by,  June  59. 

Balloons,  From  Aerial  Wheels  to,  June  92. 

Bashful  Highboy,  The,  poem,  Sept.  64. 

Bass,  My  Friend  the,  May  78. 

Beal,  Gilford  R.,  July  cover. 

Beals,  Jessie  Tarbox,  photographs  by, 
May  77. 

Berries,  Small  Fruits  and,  Oct.  68. 
Beveridge,  D.  Alston,  article  by,  Oct.  60. 
Beyond  the  Haze  in  the  High  Smokies, 
Aug.  60. 

Billy  Barton,  The  Saga  of,  Aug.  63. 

Bird  Language,  poem.  May  55. 

Bird  Ledges  of  Bonaventure  Island,  The, 

June  59. 
Blenner,  Carle  J.,  May  cover. 
Bluebirds  in  the  Garden,  July  72. 
Bonaventure  Island,  The  Bird  Ledges  of, 

June  59. 

Bonestell,  Cheslev,  article  and  paintings 
by,  Oct.  35. 

Books  for  the  Country  Home,  May  154. 

Bowman,  Lewis,  architect,  McKec  resi- 
dence by,  <  ><  t.  59.. 

Breese,  Jessie  Martin,  article  by,  May 
110. 

British  and  American  Houses.  Modern. 
Oct.  60. 

Bronze  and   Iron  for  Architecture  and 

Decoration,  May  110. 
Brooke,  George,  residence  of,  May  67. 
Browne.  Matilda,  sketches  by,  June  41. 
Building  a  Home  by  the  Sea.  Oct.  35. 
Building,  materials  for,  Aug.  41. 
Building,  New  Lumber  for  Old  in,  Julv, 

54. 

Bull,  Charles  Livingston,  sketches  by, 
May  51,  June  06.  Julv  43.  Aug.  52, 
Sept.  56,  Oct.  56. 


Cape  Cod,  The  Charm  of,  photographs, 
June  46. 

Carrick,  Alice  Van  Leer,  article  by,  Sept. 
70. 

Ceramics,  Aug.  82. 

Chapman,  Frank  M.,  article  by,  Sept.  49. 
Chapman,  Jr.,  Frank  M.,  article  by, 
Aug.  35. 

Charming  Polly,  The,  photographs  of, 

July  45. 
Chiaroscuro  Panels,  Sept.  68. 
China.  July  82. 

Church  to  Residence.  From,  Oct.  02. 
Clark,  Grace  A.  McKenzie,  article  by, 
May  71. 

Closed  cars,  photographs  of.  Oct.  84. 

Clothes  for  the  Country.  May  90,  July 
92,  Aug.  9S,  Sept.  82,  Oct.  84. 

Comstock,  Helen,  article  by,  June  41. 

Concerning  Antiques.  Sept.  51. 

Concrete  Masonry,  \ug.  41. 

Corsan,  George  Hebden,  articles  by, 
July  (I?.  Aug.  68. 

Country  Calm,  woodblocks,  Aug.  46. 

Country,  Clothes  for  the,  May  90,  July 
92,  Aug.  98,  Sept.  82,  Oct.  84. 

Country  Cousin-,:  [.  Kindred  of  the 
Ham' and  Pasture.  May  51;  II.  The 
Nearest  Kin,  June  66;  III.  Kindred 
of  Quack  and  Cackle.  July  43;  IV. 
Kindred  of  the  Hearth-Side,  Aug.  52; 
Kindred  of  the  Woods  and  Fields, 
Sept.  .")(>;  VI.  Kindred  of  the  Tret- 
tops,  <  )et.  56. 

Country  Life,  A  House  Designed  for, 
June  58. 

Country  Life  House,  The,  Sept.  44,  Oct. 
70. 

Country  Home,  Books  for  the,  May  154. 
<  'omit  rj  Window,  From  a,  May  t* 
Crafts,  Mabel  E.,  article  by,  Julv  57. 
Crane.  Z.  Marshall,  residence  of,  Sept.  48. 
Crawl  Stroke,  Learning  the,  July  67. 
Crowley,  Timothy  F.,  painting  by,  July 
34. 

Cruisers  and  Speed  Boats,  photographs 

of,  July  104. 
Cultivate  Iris  at  Your  Leisure,  Oct.  63. 
Curtis,. Asahel,  photographs  by,  June  62. 

Daffodils.  A  Few  Reflections  on,  June  64. 
Darling,  Charles,  photographs  by.  July  69. 
De  Brie.  Sydney,  article  by,  May  114. 
Decoration,  The  Place  of  the  Ship  Model 
in,  Sept.  35. 


De  Forest,  Lee,  estate  of,  photographs, 
July  52. 

De  Villiers-Schwab.  Henry  B.,  article  by. 
June  49. 

Dieterle,  Marie,  painting  by,  May  insert. 
Dog  Friends,  My.  silhouettes  of,  Aug.  62. 
Down  East  and  I'p  Along,  poem,  June,  65. 
Driving,  An  Aid  to  Good,  July  60. 
Ducks  and  Geese  Flv  South.  When. 
Sept.  42. 

I  her.  Walter  A.,  articles  l>v.  May  51, 
June  66,  July  43,  Aug.  52,  Sept.  56, 
Oct.  56. 

Early  Days  of  Lawn  Tennis,  The.  June. 

55,  July  48. 
Eaton,  Florence  Taft,  articles  by,  July 

69,  Aug.  43,  Oct.  68. 
Eaton.  Walter  Prichard,  article  by,  May 

33. 

Eddy,  Henry  S..  painting  by.  July  38. 
Editor  Looks  About.  The.  July  64.  Aug. 

45,  Sept.  51,  Oct.  45. 
Egret,  snowy,  photograph  of,  May  54. 
Evans.  John  residence  of,  Oct.  66. 

Falls.  C.  B.,  sketch  by,  May  32. 
Famous  Shots  of  Famous  Golfers,  Some, 
May  41. 

Fate  of  the  Passenger  Pigeon,  The,  Sept. 
49. 

Few  Reflections  on  Daffodils.  A.  June  64. 

Fischer,  Sigurd,  photograph  by,  Oct.  30. 

Fisher,  Win.  E.  &  Arthur  A.,  architects, 
Evans  residence  by,  Oct.  66. 

Five-Minute  Talks  with  the  Head  of  the 
House,  May  56,  June  48. 

Flanagan,  Edmund  S.,  Oct.  cover. 

Forsythe,  Olive,  article  by,  Oct.  41. 

From  a  Country  Window,  May  48. 

From  Aerial  Wheels  to  Balloons,  June  92. 

From  Church  to  Residence,  Oct.  62. 

Fruits  and  Berries,  Small,  Oct.  68. 

Furnishing,  Fundamentals  of,  Oct.  48. 

Furnishing  the  Living  Room,  photo- 
graphs, Aug.  50. 

Galsworthy,  Frank,  painting  by,  May  in- 
sert. 

Garden,  Bluebirds  in  the,  July  72. 

Garden  for  a  Busy  Person,  The,  May  71. 

Garden,  Late  Summer  in  the,  photo- 
graphs, Sept.  62. 

Garden  of  Lee  De  Forest,  photographs  of, 
July  52. 


Garden,  Springtime  in  the,  photographs 

of.  May  45. 
Garden  Within  a  Garden,  A,  Aug.  43. 
Gardens  of  Sydney  /.  Mitchell,  Oct.  46. 
Garnishes.  Soups,  Spices,  Salads,  July  69. 
Geiffert,  Alfred,  Jr.,  sketches  by,  Aug.  66. 
Gillies,  John  Wallace,  photographs  by, 

Aug.  50,  66,  Oct.  55,  59. 
Glass  from  Italy,  May  114. 
Coll'  Fundamentals,  June  44. 
Golfers,  Famous  Shots  of  Famous,  Mav 

41. 

Grand  National,  The,  Aug.  63. 
Grant,  Gordon,  decoration  by,  July  51. 
G rover,  Edwin  Osgood,  poem  by,  June  65. 
Guild,  Lurelle,  Sept  cover;  article  by, 
Sept.  45. 

Gulliver,  Harold  G.,  articles  by,  May  28- 
h,  June  26-z,  July  26-/,  Aug.  26,  Sept, 
27-o,  Oct.  20-o. 

Gunn,  William  A.,  residence  of,  June  52. 

Haggin,  Ben  Ali,  ballroom  of,  July  58. 

Handy  Tools  for  the  House,  June  48. 

Hansen.  Albert  A.,  article  by,  May  76. 

Hanson  &  Altfillisch,  architects,  remodel- 
led church  by,  Oct.  62. 

Harmon,  Byron,  photographs  by,  July  46. 

Harting,  G.  W.,  photographs  by,  Aug.  50. 

Hassam,  Childe,  etching  by,  May  58. 

May  Day  in  the  Hills,  May  43. 

Hazell,  Frank,  Aug.  cover. 

Healy,  Harry  G.,  photographs  by,  Oct.  40. 

Heating  Question.  The.  Oct.  114. 

Heat's  Place  Is  in  the  Home,  Sept.  69. 

Heil,  Charles  E.,  etchings  by,  May  64. 

Held,  John,  Jr.,  cartoon  by.  May  insert. 

Hering,  Oswald  C,  article  by,  Oct.  51. 

Herzog,  Mrs.  George,  decorator,  nursery 
by.  May  77. 

Hewitt,  Mattie  Edwards,  photographs  by, 
July  58,  Aug.  50,  Oct.  48. 

High  Smokies,  Beyond  the  Haze  in  the, 
Aug.  60. 

Highboy,  The  Bashful,  poem,  Sept.  64. 
His  Majesty,  the  Raccoon,  photographs 

of,  May  40. 
Holberton,  Jane  C,  photograph  by,  May 

30. 

Holstein  Styles— 1926  Model,  May  65. 
Home  by  the  Sea,  Building  a,  Oct.  35. 
Home,  Placing  a  Pipe-Organ  in  the,  Oct. 
104. 

Home  Service  Page.  The,  July  90,  Aug. 
102,  Sept.  110.  Oct.  114. 
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Homes  of  Our  Presidents:  HI.  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Architect,  May  37;  IV. 
James  Madison,  June  70:  V.  James 
Monroe,  July  65;  VI.  Andrew  Jack- 
son, Aug.  71. 

Homes,  Smaller  and  Better,  Oct.  51. 

House  Designed  for  Country  Life,  A, 
June  58. 

House.  Handy  Tools  for  the,  June  48. 
Houseboats,  The  New  Vogue  for,  Sept. 
92. 

Houses,  Old  Colonial,  sketches  of,  June 
«. 

Hubbard,  J.  G.,  photographs  by,  Sept.  49. 
Hudson,  Percival,  poem  by,  July  51. 
Hummel,  Lisl.  scissors-cuts  by,  May  55. 
Humphrey.  Henry  B.,  Jr.,  articles  by, 

May  :>7.  June  70,  July  65,  Aug.  71. 
Huntington,   Agnes   Fales,   article  by, 

Sept.  61. 

Huntington,  D  wight  W.,  article  by,  June 

35. 

Illowav,  Bernard  A.,  residence  of,  Sept. 

52. 

Incinerators,  Oct.  65. 

Insulation  material,  Sept.  69. 

Interior,  Alan  Lehman  residence,  Oct.  55. 

Iris  at  Your  Leisure.  Cultivate,  Oct.  6.'!. 

Iron  and  Bronze  for  Architecture  and 
Decoration.  May  110. 

Iron  Club  Play.  Aug.  55. 

Italy.  Glass  from.  May  114. 

Itinerant  Antiquer  Traverses  Pennsyl- 
vania. The,  Sept.  45. 

Jackson.  Andrew,  home  of,  Aug.  71. 
Jaques.  Francis  L.,  painting  by,  May  in- 
sert. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  home  of.  May  37. 

Johnston.  Frances  Benjamin,  photo- 
graphs by.  June  64,  69. 

June  is  Poppy  Time,  photographs,  June 
40. 

Keally.  Francis,  house  plans  by,  June  58. 
Keil,  Ernest,  photographs  by,  May  40. 
Kinney.  Troy,  etching  by.  May  57. 
Kipling,  Rudyard.  poem  l>y.  May  70. 
Kirmse,  Marguerite,  etching  by,  May  63. 

Lake  Ellen  Wilson,  painting  of,  June  34. 
Late  Summer  in  the  Garden,  photographs, 

Sept.  62. 
Lawn  Bandits,  May  76. 
Lawn  Tennis.  The  Annals  of,  Sept.  54. 
I/awn  Tennis,  The  Early  Davs  of.  June 

55,  July  48. 
Learning  the  Crawl  Strok?,  July  67. 
Lehman,    Alan,    interior,    residence  of, 

Oct.  55. 

Leighton,  Kathryn  W.,  painting  by, 
June  34. 

Leisure,  Cultivate  Iris  at  Your,  Oct.  63. 
Lever.  Haley,  paint itig  by,  July  36. 
Levick,  Edwin,  photographs  by,  May  41, 

July  60.  Aug.  55,  Sept.  65. 
Linens,  table.  June  98. 
Little  Home  of  Rare  Distinction,  A,  Oct. 

59. 

Little  Trips  to  Old  Colonial  Houses, 
June  41. 

Living  room,  Furnishing  the,  photo- 
graphs, Aug.  50. 

Lockwood.  Sarah  M.,  article  by,  May  43, 
poem  by,  Sept.  64. 

Log  Cabin  Home,  The  Perfect,  Oct.  41. 

Loomis.  Alfred  P.,  articles  by,  May  48, 
July  35. 

Luggage,  June  84. 


Lure  of  the  Auction,  The,  Aug.  45. 

MacLaughlan,  1).  J.,  etching  by.  May  59. 
Mac  Nicol  Roy,  chiaroscuro  panels  by, 

Sept.  68. 

McCann,  E.  Armitage,  article  by,  Sept. 

35. 

McCann,  Lee,  articles  by.  June  98,  July 
82,  Aug.  82,  Sept.  98,  Oct.  104. 

McCully,  Anderson,  article  and  photo- 
graphs by,  July  62. 

McKee,  N.  T.,  residence  of,  Oct.  59. 

McMahon,  John  R„  articles  by,  May  56, 
June  48,  July  54,  Aug.  41. 

Madison.  James,  home  of,  June  70. 

Man  Behind  I  he  Brush,  The,  Aug.  35. 

Maryland  Hunt  Cup,  The,  Aug.  63. 

Mali-rials  to  Build  With,  Aug.  41. 

Mellon,  E.  P.,  residence  of,  Aug.  55. 

Mellor,  Meigs  &  Howe,  architects,  Illo- 
wav residence  by,  Sept.  52. 

Merrihew.  S.  Wallis,  articles  by,  June  55, 
July  48.  Aug.  46.  Sept.  54. 

Meter,  Reading  the.  May  56. 

Mill  Gates,  The  Old,  photograph  of, 
June  69. 

Mitchell,  Sydney  '/...  gardens  of,  Oct.  46. 
Modern   British  and  American  Houses, 
Oct.  60. 

Mollov,  Anne  Shirley,  articles  by.  May 
90,  June  84,  July  92,  Aug.  98,  Sept.  82, 
Oct.  84. 

Monroe.  James,  home  of,  July  65. 
Mountaineering,  Thrills  of,  June  49. 
My  Dog  Friends,  silhouettes  of,  Aug.  62. 
My  Friend  the  Bass,  May  78. 

N'ew  Lumber  for  Old  ill  Building,  July  54, 
Nursery,   The    Fp-to-date,  photographs 
of,  May  77. 

Oak.  Paneling  in,  Oct.  55. 
Old    Colonial    Mouses,    Little  Trips  to, 
June  41. 

Old  Peasant  Hugs  of  Spain,  Sept.  70. 
Olympic  Mountains  of  Washington,  In 

The,  June  02. 
Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away,  May  82. 

Paddock,  Ringside  &  Byre.  May  28-/t, 
June  26-8,  July  26-/,  Aug.  26,  Sept.  27- 
o,  Oct.  20-n. 

I 'age  of  Tables,  A,  photographs  of,  May 
73. 

Fainting  the  Little  Old  Last  Year's  Car, 

May  LOO. 
Pan  in  Vermont,  poem,  May  70. 
Paneling  in  Oak,  Oct.  55. 
Panels,  screen,  Sept.  68. 
Passenger  Pigeon,  The  Fate  of  the,  Sept. 

49. 

Pennsylvania,    The    Itinerant  Antiquer 

Traverses,  Sept.  45. 
Peon  v  Raising.  Si  .i i u ■  Vspecta  of,  Sept .  61. 
Perfect  Log  Cabin  Home,  The,  Oct.  41. 
Person,  The  Garden  for  a  Busy,  May  71. 
Peyser,   Ethel  R.,  articles  by,  Sept'.  69, 

Oct.  65. 

Pheasant  Br  ling  in  America,  June  .'!."). 

Pianos,  Sept.  98. 

Pigeon,  The  Fate  of  the  Passenger,  Sept. 
19. 

Pipe-Organ  in  the  Home,  Placing  a,  Oct. 
104. 

Piper,  Adaline  D.,  photograph  by,  July 
30. 

Place  of  the  Ship  Model  in  Decoration, 

The.  Sept.  35, 
Placing  a  Pipe-Organ  in  the  Home,  Oct. 

104. 


Planning  the  Planting  for  the  Small  Es- 
tate, Aug.  66. 

Polite  Waste  Disposal.  Oct.  65. 

Pool,  We  Make  a.  July  57. 

Popular  Aster,  The,  Sept.  •">!>. 

Pratt,  Harriet  Barnes,  article  by.  June  64. 

Prescott,  M.  S.,  article  by,  May  65. 

Prescriptions  for  Putting,  Sept.  (i">. 

Presidents,  Homes  of  Our:  III.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Architect,  May  :>~i  IV. 
James  Madison,  June  10;  V.  James 
Monroe,  July  65;  VI.  Andrew  Jack- 
son, Aug.  71. 

Price.  Mat  lack,  article  and  color  sketches 
by,  Sept.  35.  , 

Pullinger,  Herbert,  woodblocks  by, 
Aug.46. 

Putting.  Prescript  ions  for,  Sept.  65. 
Raccoon,  photographs  of  a,  May  40. 

Beading  I  he  Meier.  May  56. 

Requa  &  Johnson,  architects,  Gunn  resi- 
lience, June  ."> .'. 

Residence,  From  Church  to,  Oct.  62. 

Residence,  George  Brooke,  photographs 
of,  May  67. 

Residence,  '/■.  Marshall  Crane,  photo- 
graphs of  Sep! .  18. 

Residence,  John  Evans,  photographs  of 
Oct.  66. 

Residence,  W  illiam  A.  Gunn,  photographs 
of  June  52. 

Residence,  Bernard  A.  Illowav,  photo- 
graphs of  Sepl .  .")-'. 

Residence,  N.  T.  McKee,  photographs  of 
Oct.  59. 

Residence,  E.  P.  Mellon,  photographs  of 
Aug.  55. 

Residence,  Charles  Coe  Townsend,  photo- 
graphs of  Aug.  66. 

Resilience,  II.  T.  Webster,  photograph  of, 
July  56. 

Restoring  Your  Antiques,  Sept.  07. 
Reviews  of  Books,  May  154. 
Rhcad,  Louis,  article  by.  May  78. 
Richardson,    William    I).,    articles  by, 
May  H,  June  tt,  July  60,  Aug.  55, 

Sep'l.  65. 

Roberts,  II.  Armstrong,  photographs  by. 
May  54. 

R  is  II.  II.,  motor  boat,  photographs 

of,  July  45. 
Rose,  Stuart,  article  by,  Aug.  63. 
Rugs,  Old  Peasant,  of  Spain,  Sept.  70. 
Russell,  Charles  M.,  paintings  by,  ^ug.  35. 

Saga  of  Billy  Barton,  The,  Aug.  63. 
Salads,  Garnishes,  Soups,  Spices,  July  69. 

Sanders,  Paul  B.,  article  by,  Oct.  68. 
Schantz,   Orpheus   Mover,   article  by, 
Aug.  60. 

Schwab,  Henry  D.  de  Villiers,  article  by, 
June  49. 

Schwcider,  Arthur,  sketches  by,  May  43. 

Scissors-Cuts,  May  55. 

Sculp! ure  in  Soap,  May  19. 

Sea.  Building  a  Home  by  the,  Oct.  35. 

Seaver,  Hugh,  etching  by.  May  64. 

Sellers,  Richard,  house  of.  Oct.  50. 

Shafer,  Don  Cameron,  article  by,  May  78. 
Ship  Model  in  I  >ecora1  ion,  The  Plan-  i  if 

the,  Sept.  35. 
Silhouettes  of  Dogs,  Aug.  62. 
Silver,  table,  June  OS. 
Sky-Lines,  Oct.  45. 
Skysail,  The,  poem.  July  5 1 . 
Small  estate,  planting  for  the,  Aug.  66. 
Small  Fruits  and  Berries,  Oct.  68. 
Smaller  and  Better  Homes.  Oct.  51. 
Smoll,  P.  Arthur,  article  by,  May  74. 


Snowy  egret,  photograph  of.  May  54. 
Soap,  Sculpture  in.  May  49. 
Some  Aspects  of  Peony  Raising,  Sept.  61. 
Song  of  the  Water  Ouzel,  The.  May  74. 
Super,  Eileen  A.,  etching  by.  May  62. 
Soups,  Spices,  Salads,  Garnishes,  July  69. 
Spain,  Old  Peasant  Rugs  of,  Sept.  70. 
Speed  Boats  anil  Cruisers,  photographs  of, 
July  104. 

Spelvin,  George  W.,  articles  by,  May  100, 
June  92. 

Spices,  Sal  ids,  Garnishes,  Soups,  July  69. 
Spindrift  and  Salt  Sea  Spray,  July  35. 
Spirit  of  Spring.  The,  etchings.  May  57. 
Sportsman's  Home,  A,  photographs  of, 

Sept.  48. 
Spring  Again,  May  33. 
Springtime  in  the  Garden,  photographs 

of.  May  45. 
Steiner,  Florence  B„  poem  by.  May  55. 
Stone,  Walter  King,  drawings  by.  May  33. 
Swimming  Strokes,  Some  Unusual,  Aug. 

68. 

Table  Linens,  June  98. 
Table  Silver.  Jim.-  98. 
Tables,  photographs  of,  May  73. 
Tains  &  King,  boat  designed  by,  Oct.  64. 
Ta  lor,  Lucy  D.,  article  by.  Oct.  4S. 
Tebbs  &  Knell,  Inc.,  photographs  by, 
Oct.  51. 

Thorn,  Conde  R..  garden  of.  June  40. 
Thrills  of  Mountaineering,  June  49. 
Today  in  Table  Silver  and  Linens,  June  98. 
Tools  for  the  House,  Handy,  June  4S. 
Townsend,   Charles   Coe,   residence  of, 
Aug.  66. 

Travel  by  Water.  The  Luxury  of,  Oct.  64. 
Traveling,  editorial,  July  74. 
Trumbaiier,    Horace,   architect,  Brooke 

residence  by,  May  67. 
Tuttle,  H.  E.,  etching  by,  May  61. 

Van  Anda.  photographs  by,  Aug.  55. 
N  an  Boskerek,  R.  W .,  painting  by.  May 
insert. 

Vermont.  Pan  in,  poem.  May  70. 
Villa  Maria,  photographs  of,  Aug.  55. 
Vitesse,  houseboat,  photographs  of.  Sept. 
92. 

Von  Maydell,  Baroness,  silhouettes  by, 
Aug.  62. 

Wall  ice.  Ph.  B.,  photographs  by.  S:'pt.  52 
Warm  ill  h,  .lea  net  te.  sketches  by.  Sep' .  (it. 
Washington,  In  the  Olympic  Mountains 

of,  June  62. 
Waste  Disposal.  Polite.  Oct.  65. 
Water  Ouzel.  The  Song  of  the.  May  74. 
Water,  The  Luxury  of  Travel  by,  Oct.  64. 
WaUgh,  Frank  A.,  article  by,  Sept.  59. 
We  Make  a  Pool.  July  57.  ' 
Wharton,  P.  C,  etchings  by.  Sept.  42. 
Whitman,  Roger  B.,  photographs  by, 

May  67,  June  40,  J  dv  52,  Sept.  30. 
Wilhe'lm,  Donald,  article  by,  Sept.  67. 
Williams,  Fred  Paul,  drawings  by,  Julv 

67. 

Window,  From  a  Country,  May  48. 
Willi   a    Camera    in    British  Columbia, 

photographs  bv  Byron  Harmon,  Julv 

46. 

Woodblocks  by  Herbert  Pullinger,  Aug. 
46. 

Woodbury,  Charles  H.,  etchings  by,  May 
60. 

Woodchuck  Lodge,  Oct.  41. 
Wright,  Cameron,  drawing  by.  May,  70. 
Wright,  William  Henry,  article  by,  July 
72. 
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Qreat  Neck 

Long  Island  N.  Y. 


North  Shore  of  Long  Island 


GREAT  NECK.  One-and-one-half  acres.  Colonial 
housj  in  perfect  condition,  newly  enlarged  and  decor- 
ated, 5  master  bedrooms,  3  master  baths,  3  servants' 
rooms  and  bath.  Large  garage  with  quarters.  Well 
landscaped,  beautiful  view.  Owner  going  to  Cali- 
fornia, will  sell  below  actual  cost  or  will  rent  to 
desirable  tenant. 

Harvey  Craw,  Inc. 

18  East  53rd  Street  Station  Plaza 

NEW  YORK  CITY  GREAT  NECK,  L.  I. 

Tel.  Plaza  6670  Tel.  Great  Neck  398 


DE  BEAUMONT  MOTT 
A  Reputable  broker 

Specializing 
in 

Great  Neck  Properties 


A  Choice  Waterfront 

Estate  of  6  Acres  and  a  Unique 
Residence,  200    feet  of  sandy 
beach,  steel   pier,  greenhouses, 
garage  and  stables. 

Also  Waterfront  properties  for  rent. 

Bay-view  Ave.,  and  Cutter  Mill  Rd. 
GREAT  NECK,  L.  L  Telephone  803 


The  Great  Neck 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

will  gladly  assist  in  any  way  those 
desirous   of  securing  information 
about  Great  Neck,  whether  as  a 
future  home  or  as  a  business  ope 
portunity. 

<r*o 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

Great  Neck                          Long  Island 

You  can  send  BOOKS 
by  TELEGRAPH 

to  and  from  these  cities 

NEW  YORK 
ST.  LOUIS 
KANSAS  CITY 
TOLEDO 
CLEVELAND 
SPRINGFIELD 
there's  a 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  BOOK  SHOP 
in  each 


Fifteen  miles  from  the  heart  of  New  York 
City,  on  the  north  shore  of  Long  Island,  is  a 
town  famed  throughout  the  land  for  its  beau- 
tiful homes  and  its  wonderful  surrounding  coun- 
try.   The  name  of  this  town  is  Great  Neck. 

Within  its  boundaries  are  the  villages  of 
Great  Neck,  Great  Neck  Estates,  Kings  Point, 
Kensington,  Great  Neck  Station,  Saddle  Rock, 
and  Great  Neck  Hills.  These  villages,  which 
go  to  make  up  Great  Neck  are  situated  on  a 
peninsula  protruding  a  distance  of  four  miles 
into  Long  Island  Sound.  On  its  west  side  are 
the  waters  of  Little  Neck  Bay  and  on  the  east 
is  Manhasset  Bay.  The  distance  across  the 
peninsula  is  2  miles. 

Almost  totally  surrounded  by  water  the  fa- 
cilities for  boating  and  bathing  are  thus  unex- 
celled and  to  the  coolness  of  the  country  is  added 
the  freshness  of  the  breezes  from  Long  Island 
Sound. 

A  short  distance  from  Great  Neck  Station 
is  the  highest  altitude  of  this  section  of  the 
country.  One  who  has  never  seen  the  city 
of  New  York  from  a  far  distance  can  little 
imagine  the  beauty  of  such  a  scene  from  this 
high  point.  The  skyscrapers  and  bridges  pre- 
sent a  picture  silhouetted  against  the  westerly 
sky  in  a  manner  which  no  artist  can  paint. 

Several  developments  representing  the  finest 
types  of  country  homes  are  located  within  the 
limits  of  Great  Neck.  Lining  the  waterfront 
is  an  array  of  residences  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  charming  types.  Many  of  which  are  lit- 
erally palaces. 

Great  Neck  is  well  endowed  with  churches 
and  schools,  the  school  system  being  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  stores 
are  modern  and  up  to  date  in  every  particular, 
and  for  those  seeking  pleasure  and  diversion 
there  are  fine  golf  clubs,  a  country  club,  two 
casinos,  and  a  riding  school. 

Situated  outside  the  city  limits  of  New  York, 
Great  Neck  offers  to  the  homeseeker  every  ad- 
vantage to  be  had  by  those  living  in  the  city; 
good  schools,  excellent  shopping  facilities,  sports 
of  all  kinds  and  above  all,  a  congenial,  happy 
country  life  amongst  ideal  surroundings. 


Great  Neck  Office  of 

E.  F.  BOSTWICK 


Realtors 
Real  Estate  —  Insurance 
Member  Long  Island  Real  Estate  Board 


Opposite 

GREAT  NECK  TRUST  COMPANY 


NORTH  SHORE  OF  LONG  ISLAND 


Great  Neck — 

Four  acres  water- 
front.  350  foot  sand 
beach.  Steel  pier  100 
ft.  long.  Boathouse 
with  quarters. 
Greenhouse.  Ken- 
nels.  Three-car 
garage. 


Five  master  bed- 
rooms, five  master 
baths.  Six  servant 
bedrooms,  two 
baths.  Open  fire- 
places. Water  view. 
Price  $175,000. 
Terms. 


HARVEY  CRAW,  Inc. 

Long  Island  Heal  Estate 

18  East  53rd  Street,  New  York  City 

Telephone  Plaza  6670 


Station  Plaza,  Great  Neck,  L.  I. 
Telephone  Great  Neck  398 


Middle  Neck  Road  and  Grace  Avenue 

Phones:  Great  Neck  1275  -  814 


WATERFRONT= 

Plots  in  Gracefield,  the  residential 
park  overlooking  Manhasset  Bay, 
5  minutes  from  Great  Neck  Station, 
jo  minutes  from  Penn.  Terminal. 
Distinctive  residences,  on  i  acre 
plots  or  more,  designed,  constructed 
and  offered  for  sale  by 

GUY  C.  MARINER,  Inc. 

Country  Houses  and  Estates 

joo  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 

MURRAY  HILL  22QJ  ^  GREAT  NECK  II44 


£  e  n  n  1 1  to  0  r  t  f) 

Kings  Point 
GREAT  NECK,  L.  1. 

The  highest  class  and  most  exclusive 

WATER  FRONT  PROPERTY 

on  Long  Island.  Plots  one-half  to  five  acres.  All 
improvements,  water,  gas,  electricity,  telephone. 
Beautiful  winding  Park  Drives  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  property  owners  only. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SELECT 
THE  CHOICE  LOCATIONS 

Full  Particulars  on  Request 
KENNILWOOD,  Inc.  {Owners) 
Great  Neck,  L.  I.  Tel.  Gt.  Neck  1120 
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NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


"Rosemonte" 

on  the  upper  Hudson 
at  Cedar  Hill,  N.  Y., 
6  miles  below  Albany 
for  sale  at  half  its  cost 


Gentleman's  farm  estate  of  about  200  acres  with  a  mile  frontage  on  the  main  highway  from  New 
York  and  a  half  mile  of  Hudson  River  shorefront  Handsome  stucco  house  in  the  hospitable  Southern 
Colonial  style  at  the  top  of  a  series  of  terraces  commanding  a  superb  view  of  the  river  below  and  the 
Berkshires  in  the  distance,  Kooms  spacious  and  numerous:  5  fine  master  bedrooms,  4  master  baths, 
extra  lavatories,  4  servants'  rooms  with  bath.  Grounds  beautifully  laid  out  in  sloping  lawns  and 
planted  with  finely  decorative  trees  and  shrubbery,  formal  rose  and  other  gardens,  and  driveways. 
Also  a  stretch  of  beautiful  natural  woodland  and  a  private  six'hole  golf  course.  2-car  garage  with 
apartment  for  chauffeur's  family:  cottages  for  superintendent  and  gardener;  greenhouse;  and  complete 
equipment  of  farm  buildings  and  accessories.     Improvements  to  extent  of  $15,000.  recently  installed. 


Kenneth  Ives  &•  Co. 


17  East  42nd  Street 


New  York  City 


ATTRACTIVE  SHORE  FRONT  HOME 

IN  NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 


WELL  appointed  ten  room  House  ^ith  enclosed  sun 
porcK,  3  baths,  garage,  greenhouse  and  boat  house. 
J  acre  beautifully  laid  out  with  trees,  shrubbery  and  formal 
gardens.  Can  be  purchased  furnished  or  unfurnished  at 
an  unusually  reasonable  price. 


M 


Edmund  W. 

ODINE 

cMalcolm  W. 


420  Main  Street 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Telephone,  848 


Robert  Thedbord 

REALTOR 

17  East  42nd  Street  New  York  City 

VANDERBILT  4411-10060 
Westchester  County,  Overlooking  the  Beautiful  Hudson, 
Pleasingly  Different  Protierlies.  Reflecting  Good  Taste 


CAMP  WOODALL  ON  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN 

''Beautiful  for  Situation" 

— with  superb  views  of  Lake  Chiimplnln  and  Green  Mts.,  backed 
by  the  mighty  peaks  or  the  AdlrondackS.  Three  miles  north  of 
Porl  Henry.  N.  Y.  Private  auto  road  (2  minutes)  from  State 
Highway  Into  Camp.  FOlt  RENTAL- — Individual  cnttaco 
camps,  1-H  rooms  each.  Furnished,  rlreplaees,  hath  rooms, 
Mt.  spring  water,  well  wooded.  Hue  sandy  heaell,  excellent  tlsh- 
Inc,  boating,  tennis,  etc.  Write  for  pUturvn,  trrms,  etc. 
Address  G.  W.  WOODALL  Port  Henry,  N.  Y. 


'  I  'HIS  brick  and  stone  house  located  in 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,on  a  bluff  command- 
ing six  mile  view  of  Hudson  River.  Con- 
tains 12  rooms,  2  baths,  all  improvements. 
2  car  garage,  \  \  acres  of  ground. 

Price  $25,000 


W.  P.  CRANE 


Kingston 


New  York 


REAL  ESTATE 

WMLS  Marie  DKIing 

A  French  Chateau  ideally  situated 
on  one  third  acre,  landscaped,  with 
sunken  rose  garden.  Large  recep* 
tion  hall,  drawing  room,  library,  sun 
room,  four  master  bedrooms,  three 
tiled  baths,  showers,  two  maids' 
rooms,  bath.  Three  car  garage.  Five 
minutes  from  station,  forty  minutes 
from  Grand  Central. 

26  Popham  Road,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  Scarsdale  1000 


Very  attractive  brick  house  containing,  on  the  first 
floor  living  room  with  fireplace,  reception  hall, 
telephone  booth,  dining  room  with  fireplace,  sun 
porch  and  open  porch,  kitchen,  butler's  pantry  and 
small  pantry.    On  the  second  floor,  one  private 


masters'  chamber  with  porch  and  bath,  two  masters' 
chambers  with  fireplace  and  bath,  one  bedroom  with 
bath  and  one  without.  On  the  third  floor,  two 
bedrooms  and  bath.  Two-car  heated  garage  with 
room  and  bath.    Beautifully  landscaped  corner  plot. 


1  W.  34th  St.,  N.  Y 
Wisconsin  0078 


Further  particulars,  price,  etc.  upon  request. 

CHARLES  E.  L.  CLARK  COMPANY,  Incorporated 

Mineola,  L.  I. 
Garden  City  1259 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  ROCHELLE 

Overlooking 

HUGUENOT  LAKE 


THE  excellent  park  section  sup 
rounded  by  an  acre  of  landscaped 
grounds,  this  solid  brick  and  stucco 
house  with  tile  roof.  Pre-war  con- 
struction; completely  modernized.  Two 
living  rooms,  six  bedrooms,  three  baths. 
An  unusual  offering. 

H.  E.  Col  well  &  Sons,  inc. 

542  Main  St.    New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  6155 
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DOUGLAS  MANOR 

and  the  North  Shore 

J.  HART  WELCH 


Douglaston,  Long  Island 


Tel.  811  Bayside 


/WATER  FRONT  HOME\ 


NEW  ROCHELLE.  Most  artistic  place.  One  acre 
—and  its  own  beach.  10  rooms  3  baths— heated 
garage.    Asking  $60,000.    Open  to  offer.  Terms. 


\ 


MrsCLIFFORDA 

WOLF 


458  Main  St. 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Phones  2304—798-w/ 


For  Sale 

I,:irjj«:  1.1  room  house,  in  fjood  repair  on  sightly  corner. 
Exceptionally  fine  shade  trees.  l^ess  than  10  minutes' 
walk  from  village  centre.  Midway  between  Peconic 
li;iy  .iiid  Long  Island  Sound. 

MRS.  OLIVER  A.  MAYO 
Box  21,  Southold  Longs  Island 


RYE 


AND  ALONG  THE  SOUND 

WATERFRONT  AND  INLAND  ESTATES 

STEWART  C.  SCHENCK 

51  East  42nd  St.,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  GOO  Rye  7573  Murray  Hill 


rBAB 

YLON,  L.  I. 

On 

the  Qreat  South  Bay 

Acreage— 

Waterfront  properties — Estates 
Furnished  Houses 

UPJO 

HN  &  DEKAY  Phonel5 

CAMP  SITES 

Among  Adirondack  hills,  on  lakes  and  streams;  some  with  camp 
buildingL  others  with  none;  these  phces  are  smtahlc  for  private 
or  society  camps;  many  trout  streams,  ponds  and  springs. 

FRANK  H.  KNOX 
51  State  St.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Thompson  &  Thompson 

ESTATES    -:-    COUNTRY  HOMES 

PHONE  DEPOT  PLAZA 

3300  WHITE  PLAINS.  N.  Y. 
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HILLTOP  ESTATE 

TN  highly  restricted  residential  park  at  White  Plains,  the 
*  capital  of  beautiful  Westchester.  In  the  heart  of  the  new 
parkway  system.  The  house  is  of  stucco,  substantially  built, 
Spanish  style,  n  rooms,  4  baths,  sun  porch,  dining  porch,  ser- 
vants' porch,  2  sleeping  porches,  all  improvements,  set  on  a  ledge 
of  rock  with  over  an  acre  of  beautiful  landscaped  ..rounds.  4  way 
view  overlooks  3  lakes,  5  minutes  to  express  station,  38  minutes  to 
New  York.  2-car  garage,  horse  stall,  chicken  house,  2  children's 
play  cabins  with  6replaces;  vegetable  garden.  Exceptional  oppor- 
tunity at  $45,000  less  than  the  cost  to  reproduce  the  rouse  alone. 


SOLE  AGENT 
3  Martine  Ave.  V/77/7/9f 
White  Plains  XSUU/fU 

Tel.  978      WeucAta&t  7ua£  &atati^ 


^3he  (Policy 
Of  ^his  Agency 

IS  TO  advise  and  assist  the  pros- 
pective purchasers  of  homes  in 
the  vicinity  of  White  Plains,  for,  if 
one  is  rightly  advised  the  purchase 
of  a  home  becomes  an  event  marked 
with  success. 

If  we  K?iOW  your  requirements, 
we  can  buy  FOR  you — not  sell  TO 
you — there  is  a  vast  difference. 

An  appointment  at  your  convenience 

J.  WALLACE  SLAWSON 

j  Depot  Plaza  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  4234 


in 


"T3he  Qapital  of 
Westchester" 

Through  a  Realtor 

The  realtors  whose  names  ap- 
pear on  this  page  are  members 
of  the  White  Plains  Realty 
Board.  They  are  efficient  and 
reliable  and  will  gladly  inform 
you  on  any  question  involving 
Westchester  Real  Estate. 

For  map  and  full  particulars 
of  White  Plains,  address  Wal- 
ter G.  De  Witt,  Secretary, 
Westchester  County  Realty 
Board,  38  Depot  Plaza,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 


White  Plains 


STUCCO  HOME,  10  rooms,  j  baths; 
plot  75  x  200,  good  layout;  2-car  garage; 
trees  and  garden;  best  section;  conven- 
ient to  school,  station  and  church. 

BRICK  and  shingle  home,  10  rooms,  3 
baths;  over  1  acre;  must  be  sold. 

ACREAGE— Most  select  and  best 
location;  ripe  for  development;  sewer, 
water;  schools;  railroad  station,  all 
there;  overlooking  Parkway  and 
Boulevard. 


7Depot  Plaia,  While  Plains,  N.  V., Tel.  White  Plains  3796 
331  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.      Murray  Hill  3212 


White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

By  R.  E.  L.  Howe,  Jr. 

(Chairman  White  Plains  Realty  Board 
Publicity  Bureau ) 

Jonas  Bronk  of  Old  New  Amsterdam  stock 
was  the  premier  booster  of  Westchester  County, 
particularly  that  part  which  is  now  White 
Plains.  During  a  pre-Revolutionary  visit  to  Lon- 
don his  vivid  descriptions  of  its  scenic  beauties 
including  the  "Bronk"  river,  named  in  his  honor, 
so  impressed  his  listeners  that  the  British  care- 
fully charted  the  stream  believing  it  navigable. 

What  a  Real  Estate  Salesman  Jonas  would 
have  made!  History  states  that  the  British  later 
attempted  to  sail  a  fleet  of  war  ships  up  the 
Bronx  River  to  White  Plains.  This  naval  ad- 
vance reached  the  Kills  of  the  Lorillard  Estate 
now  the  Botanical  Gardens  and  found  it  neces- 
sary to  proceed  afoot  to  engage  Washington's 
troops  at  Mount  Misery  just  north  of  the  city. 
This  was  really  the  first  expedition  to  White 
Plains  in  any  large  numbers,  and  it  has  never 
ceased.  To-day  the  city's  population  consists  of 
30,000  Jonas  Bronks,  all  out-boosting  him  in 
their  praise  of  it  as  the  greatest  home  city  in 
Suburban  New  York. 

White  Plains  was  settled  in  1682  by  pioneers 
from  the  Village  of  Rye,  seven  miles  East,  who 
purchased  it  from  the  Siwanoy  Indians  and  sub- 
tribes,  all  members  of  the  Eederation  of  the  Six 
Nations.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
first  read  in  the  State  of  New  York  on  South 
Broadway  at  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
Armory.  A  fitting  monument  marks  the  spot 
and  the  city  is  rich  in  historical  relics  of  Revo- 
lutionary days  including  Washington's  Head- 
quarters controlled  by  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

The  location  of  White  Plains  on  the  central 
ridge  of  Westchester  County,  six  miles  from  the 
Hudson  River  and  Long  Island  Sound  places  it 
in  an  enviable  position  to  receive  the  full  bene- 
fits of  the  remarkable  transformation  taking 
place  throughout  the  County.  Nearly  all  of  the 
$20,000,000  Parkway  System  now  being  con- 
structed will  pass  through  the  city  at  some 
point.  In  addition  to  being  the  County  Seat  it 
is  the  terminal  of  two  modern  electric  railroads 
providing  over  one  hundred  trains  daily  to  New 
York  City. 

The  home-seeker  will  immediately  be  im- 
pressed by  a  visit  to  White  Plains.  It  has  long 
since  passed  the  "Babbit"  period.  Streets  are 
being  widened  and  new  business  centers  cre- 
ated by  an  expert  city  planning  commission. 
Within  a  stretch  of  a  few  hundred  feet  on 
Main  Street  over  $2,000,000  in  steel  constructed 
buildings  are  being  erected,  including  the  Law- 
yers Title  Company  building  at  a  cost  of  $500,- 
000;  The  Bar  Building,  a  twelve  story  office 
structure  at  $700,000;  the  new  Municipal 
building  at  $600,000,  and  a  three  thousand  seat 
Theatre  for  Keiths  at  $400,000.  Official  figures 
from  the  Building  Department  disclose  that  new 
construction  has  averaged  $1,000,000  a  month 
since  October,  with  a  large  percentage  of  private 
house  construction. 

For  the  lover  of  outdoors  White  Plains  offers 
twelve  Golf  Clubs  within  a  radius  of  five  miles, 
numerous  motor  parkways  and  the  finest  bass 
fishing  in  the  country,  three  miles  North  at  Rye 
Lake. 

Since  January  first  over  $10,000,000  in  sales 
have  been  reported.  Among  the  buyers  are 
numbered  many  of  New  York  City's  most 
prominent  business  men  and  realty  experts. 
They  appreciate  the  unusual  opportunities  of- 
fered in  this  thriving  city  of  homes,  spreading 
over  the  surrounding  hills  with  amazing  rapid- 
ity, assuring  increasing  values. 


Brick  Colonial 

residence  in  White  Plains'  most  beautiful  sec- 
tion, containing  10  rooms,  3  baths,  1  lavatories, 
sun  room,  all  modern  appointments;  attached 
i-car  garage.  About  one  acre  with  spacious 
lawns,  fine  trees  and  winding  driveways.  Con- 
venient to  station,  public  and  private  schools 
and  within  a  short  distance  of  several  golf  and 
country  clubs. 

Further  particulars  from 

R.Franklin  Hull 


%ealtor 


30  Depot  Plaza 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Phones  2660 
and  2661 


Know 

Howe 

to  buy  I 

RE  L  Howe  Jr. 
CovntryHomes 

X  Depot  Plata 
WhitePlains.N.Y. 


Send  for  a  Selected  List  of 

COUNTRY  ESTATES 
FURNISHED  HOMES 
BUILDING  SITES 
ACREAGE 


$17,500 

7  Rooms,  2  Tile  Baths,  Clinker  Brick  Slate 
Roofs,  Garage,  Plot  100x150 


]awrence,&  BrUce 


DEPOT  PLAZA 
WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


TEL. 
3631-6071 
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NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


North  Mountain 

that  popular  new  development  at 

Ardsley-  011- Hudson 

offers  a  delightful  setting  for  one's  home.  Plots  range 
in  size  from  one  to  six  acres — highly  improved  and  re- 
stricted. Only  40  minutes  from  New  York  City. 
Ardsley  Park  has  enjoyed  30  years'  successful  devel- 
opment, with  a  background  of  2  centuries  of  historic 
environment.  Write  for  literature,  or  better  still 
arrange  to  inspect  this  fascinating  location. 

THE  LORENA  COMPANY 
83  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.  Beekman  7000 


ROLLING 
ACRES 

in  Westchester  Hills  with 
VIEW  OF  SOUND 

This  stone  house  of  perfect  archi' 
tectural  design  gives  one  the  impres- 
sion of  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  There 
are  10  large  rooms,  3  tile  baths,  bil- 
liard room  and  sun  porches.  The 
floors,  woodwork,  lighting  fixtures, 
heating  plant  and  all  materials  in  this 
house  are  the  best  that  money  could 
buy. 

There  are  gardener's  and  chauffeur's  cottages,  garage,  barn,  chicken  and  duck  houses.  All  kinds  of  fruit  trees 
and  fine  vegetable  gardens. 

Convenient  to  country  clubs  and  10  minutes  drive  from  station. 

Closing  of  Estate  makes  this  the  greatest  buy  in  Westchester 


Phone  Larchmont  623 
or  call  upon 


UTTO 

LAS  POST  ROAD 
ARCHMON  I 


Larchmont  and 
Larchmont  Manor 
on-the-Sound 


J? 


Gentleman  s  2  Acre  Estate  On 

ORIENTA  POINT 

MAMARONECK,  N.  Y. 
Near  the  Water     With  Water  View 

Large  fine  house,  frame  but  brick  lined — warm  in 
winter,  cool  in  summer — 8  rooms,  :i  baths — completely 
equipped  and  appointed — ground  beautiful,  fine  trees, 
rare  shrubbery;  3  car  garage,  barn  and  outbuildings. 
Price  $55,000 — Reasonable  Terms 


ruiAC  \if  nnvic  rr\  !,i>  Marimroneck  Avi  um' 
CHAb.   W.   DAVIS  tU.   Tvl.  17    MairiaroniM'k,  V  V. 


Adirondack  Mountains 

Several  very  desirable  Private  Estates,  800  to 
1600  acres,  each,  wonderfully  located;  elevations 
1500  to  1800  feet;  each  controlling  beautiful 
mountain  lake  and  streams;  buildings;  speckled 
trout  fishing  and  deer  hunting  the  best ;  line  auto 
roads  to  all  properties.  All  within  one  hour 
Lake  Mac  id,  Saranai  Lake,  Malonc,  Paul  Smiths, 
Chase's  at  Loon  Lake.  $27,000  to  $50,000. 
Inquiry  invited. 

GENAWAY  &  BRIGGS 

Malone  N.  Y. 


"Cotstoolb"  a  Pit  of  <£>io  engiano  at  ikatfifoale 


Typical  House  under  Construction 


Choice  &estbcnttal  $lote 

100  Fro  I  Front  and  Larger 

in  this  distinctive  development  in  the  highland,  half 
a  mile  west  of  the  Scarsdale  station.  Restricted  to 
insure  fine  homes  (see  projected  type  at  left).  All 
improvements.  ^  £  | 

Now  is  the  time  to     Hnd  COMPANY 

,  , ,  INCORPORATED 

select  your  plot.  scarsdale.  n.y.  - 

TELEPHONE  SCARSDALE  3QO 


NORTH  SHORE 
LONG  ISLAND 

OYSTER  BAY  7  acres,  high  elevation, 
water  view.  Attractive  frame  Colonial  farm- 
house. First  floor,  entrance  hall,  living  room, 
library;  washroom  and  toilet,  dining  room, 
pantry,  kitchen.  Second  floor,  4  master  bed- 
rooms, 2  baths;  1  double  servant  bedroom  and 
bath.  Third  floor,  1  servant  bedroom  and 
bath.     Hot  air  heat.     Garage,  two  cars. 

Price  $45,000 
WARREN  MURDOCK 

522  Fifth  Ave.,  NT.  Y.  Vanderbilt  6940 


Camps  and  Cottages 

These  properties  are  situated  on  the  St. 
Regis  chain  of  lakes  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  famous  Paul  Smiths  summer  resort. 

Special  For  Sale 

Two  fine  camps  situated  on  Upper  St.  Regis  Lake. 
Rentals  Range  from  $1,000.00  up. 

ST.  REGIS  REAL  ESTATE  CO. 
Paul  Smiths,  N.  Y. 


s 


Architectural  excellence,  pleasingly  different,  of  a  superior  quality  in  design  and  finish.  The  type  of  home  for 
the  discriminating.  Pride  of  possession  comes  with  this  distinctive  home.  Erected  in  our  own  restricted  colony 
of  beautiful  Country  residences  at  Hollywood  Court,  Rockville  Centre,  Long  Island. 

Artex  and  tapestry  exterior  finish,  genuine  Italian  tile  roof,  complete  suite  of  rooms  on  first  floor,  additional 
full  tiled  bath  and  two  guest  rooms  on  second  floor.  Interior  artistically  finished  in  Craftex  and  white  and 
mahogany,  double  oak  floors. 

Basement:  Billiard  room,  lounging  room,  gymnasium  and  shower,  hot  water  heating  plant,  oil  burning  appara- 
tus incinerator  and  electric  refrigerator,  and  many  other  modern  conveniences  of  the  highest  type  and  quality. 

Also  several  homes,  original  in  detail,  to  meet  the  range  of  requirements  of  the  selective  buyer  at  moderate 
prices  and  favorable  terms.    Plans  and  specifications  on  request,  write  or  phone. 

COUNTRY  GENTLEMEN'S  HOMES 
BOLDT-WICK  CORPORATION 


25  Front  Street 


Builders 
Phone  Rockville  Centre  1783 


Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y. 
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Emontclair^ 


CHARMING  modern  residence  with  nine  rooms  and 
three  baths.    Double  garage.    Large  plot.    For  this 
^J^l  ^  and  other  desirable  properties  consult 

-     '  1  9600-9601-9602 


I         Telephone     »  jl 

..James  M 


ames/nooney/nr 


L^/!C^-_-,  ^'  v.  opposite  Lackawanna  Terminal 

ST!  y\  MONTCXAIR,  NEW  JERSEY 


Handsome  New  Residence 

One  of  Montclair's  most  artistic  and  complete  homes.  It  con- 
tains large  living  room  with  open  fireplace,  dining  room,  kitchen 
with  specially  designed  cabinets,  pantry  with  kelvinator.  large 
solarium,  open  summer  porch,  masters'  bedroom  with  open  fire- 
place and  tile  bath  with  shower,  two  family  bedrooms,  tile  bath, 
servants'  room  with  bath,  three  car  fireproof  garage  attached  to 
dwelling,  oak  floors,  brass  plumbing,  handsome  electric  fixtures, 
paneled  cement  decorations.  Lot  135x160.  In  excellent  neigh- 
borhood, convenient  to  trolley,  schools,  stores  and  railroad. 
For  price  and  inspection  of  this  property,  consult 

SIMPSON  MERRITT  CO.,  Realtors 

Opp.  D.  L.  BC  W.  Station       Phones  Montclair  4040-4041 


True  Colonial  Home 

Located  on  beautiful  residential  street  in  the  heart  of  the 
hillside  colony,  this  modern  brick  colonial  house  is  ideally 
arranged  for  small  family.  House  contains:  central  hall, 
living  room  with  fireplace,  sun  room,  dining  room,  open  porch, 
pantry,  kitchen  and  laundry'-  Five  bedrooms,  two  baths. 
Large  lot,  well  shrubbed,  two-car  brick  garage.  Further 
details  given  on  request. 

SHERWOOD  &  STAl  DINGER 

458  Bloomfield  Avenue  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Phone— 7200  Montclair 


Montclair,  N«  J* 

CONSULT 

Frank  H.  Corson  Co. 

Properties  For  Sale— #9,000  to  #90,000 

Send  For  List 

#13,000 — Farm  house  style,  six  rooms, 
solarium,  tiled  bath,  garage.  Complete 
in  all  details. 

#21,000 — Brown  stone  front,  Colonial, 
center  hall,  solarium,  open  veranda, '5  bed- 
rooms, 3  baths,  living  room,  dining  room, 
butler's  pantry,  kitchen,  garage. 

Many  Others  —  Let  Us  Advise  You 

Office— 375  Bloomfield  Ave. 
Phone  7235  Residence  6980  Montclair 


Montclair,  N.  J. 

A  Most  Beautiful  Residential  Community 
By  Paul  M.  Fisher 

Montclair  lies  at  tlie  foot  of  the  Watchung 
Mountains  at  an  average  altitude  of  300  feet 
above  sea  level  and  is  five  miles  long  and  one 
and  one  quarter  miles  wide.  New  Yor!:  City  is 
14  miles  away  and  less  than  40  minutes'  journey 
via  Lackawanna  or  Erie  Railroads.  Several  Bus 
Lines  serve  a  like  purpose. 

It  was  settled  by  Jasper  and  Azariah  Crane 
April  27,  1694  and  became  an  independent  town- 
ship in  1868.  To-day  it  operates  under  the  com- 
mission form  of  Government. 

As  early  as  1705  roads  connected  Montclair 
with  Newark,  and  in  1806  the  Turnpike,  now 
Bloomfield  Avenue,  was  a  recognized  highway. 
Many  business  properties  have  been  erected  or 
rebuilt  on  this  avenue;  its  land  value  was  con- 
sidered high  in  1920  at  S500  per  foot,  now  the 
lowest  value  is  $1,000  per  foot  and  some  are 
estimated  at  $2,500  per  foot..  Business  on  this 
thoroughfare  has  increased  tremendously. 

Seven  Banks  have  on  deposit  $29,000,000. 
Montclair's  Local  Clearing  House  reports  1924 
debits  $31,903,000.    1925  debits  $200,266,300. 

Montclair's  1920  ratables  were  $44,000,000, 
this  year  $81,000,000,  1926  tax  rate  $3.64,  insur- 
ance rate  18^2  cents.  Montclair  has  motor  driven 
fire  apparatus  and  its  Police  Department  func- 
tions under  wide  awake  officers.  There  are  100 
miles  of  streets  only  5  miles  of  which  are  un- 
paved.  Six  Railway  Stations  are  convenient  for 
travel  to  New  York  City.  Trolley  and  Buss 
Lines  run  to  Newark.  Montclair  has  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  the  best  potable  water  in  the  State 
from  Newark's  famous  Watershed.  The  first 
school  house  was  erected  in  1740.  Montclair  now 
has  14  Public  Schools,  a  State  Normal  School 
and  a  Parochial  School  and  2  private  schools. 

Montclair's  population  in  1900  numbered 
13.962,  increased  to  26,350  in  1920  and  now  is. 
33,000.   There  are  8,500  dwellings  and  600  stores. 

Montclair  has  55  organizations  interested  in 
civic  work  and  social  recreation,  among  which 
are  Mountainside  Hospital,  Altruist  Society,  2 
Women's  Clubs,  2  Libraries,  15  Churches  of  all 
denominations,  Masonic  and  Elk's  Lodges. 
Athletic  Club,  2  Golf  Clubs,  4  Theaters,  3 
Building  and  Loan  Associations,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Realtors  Board. 

The  Toivn  maintains  4  Parks  and  20  Plazas, 
in  one  of  which  is  erected  an  attractive  War 
Memorial  second  to  none  in  the  Country. 

By  nature  Montclair  has  the  beauty  of  the 
Mountains,  from  which  the  surrounding  country 
and  prominent  buildings  of  New  York  City  can 
be  viewed  with  delightful  impressions. 

A  thousand  costly  residences  laid  out  on 
grassy  lawns,  in  the  midst  of  trees  and  shrubbery 
stud  the  Mountainside  or  nestle  in  Park  like 
tracts,  others  hide  beneath  hills.  Many  modest 
homes  of  conventional  designs  enjoy  a  like  re- 
serve on  other  levels  of  the  Town,  and  are 
guarded  by  restrictions  which  run  with  the  land. 
In  two  family  zones,  home  is  combined  with  in- 
vestment, and  13  apartment  houses  have  been 
built  in  the  last  three  years. 

The  improvement  of  properties  and  the  prog- 
ress of  trade  are  encouraged  by  the  Montclair 
Real  Estate  Board.  It  affords  cooperation  and 
assistance  to  the  public,  and  sponsored  better 
brokerage  and  rent  laws  advocated  by  the  State 
and  National  Boards.  Realtorism  is  advertised 
publicly,  by  news  items  and  attractive  bulletins. 
The  Board  was  organized  \  years  ago  and  has 
the  support  of  Montclair's  Banks,  Builders. 
Architects,  Surveyors  and  Lawyers,  of  whom 
90%  became  associate  members.  They  plan  the 
free  distribution  of  a  Booklet  of  Montclair 
properties.  The  membership  consists  of  24 
Realtors  and  74  associate  members. 

Montclair's  citizens  represent  a  high  order  of 
successful  men  and  women  of  high  attainments. 
Many  have  rendered  valuable  service  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  State  and  Nation. 

Those  of  average  means  and  men  of  large 
estate  have  homes  in  Montclair,  and  they  have 
found  it  a  wholesome  and  convenient  suburb, 
combined  with  suitable  civic  and  recreational  ad- 
vantages for  themselves  and  their  children. 

Here  is  real  democracy  and  the  American 
spirit — "One  for  all  and  all  for  one." 


MONTCLAIR 

Of  stucco  and  brick,  containing  wide  center  hall,  large 
living  room,  dining  room  and  solarium  of  unusual  dignity. 
Four  large  bedrooms  with  spacious  closets  and  two  beauti- 
fully tiled  baths  with  showers  on  second  floor.  Two  bed- 
rooms and  bath  on  the  third  floor.  Spacious  storage  room. 
Full  length  leaded  glass  windows  throughout.  Two  car 
garage.  Lot  100  x  175  with  large  old  trees  and  beautifully 
landscaped.    For  price  and  further  particulars  consult 

STANTON  COMPANY 

Hinck  Building  Telephone  6235 


In  Upper  Montclair 


This  delightfully  arranged  residence  contains  a  large  living 
room  with  library  nook,  stone  fireplace,  open  stair  well,  din- 
ing room,  kitchen  and  pantries.  French  windows  through- 
out, first  floor.  Second  floor,  4  bedrooms,  a  sitting  room, 
two  baths  and  two  fireplaces.  Top  floor,  two  bedrooms  and 
one  bath.  Garage.  Large  shade  trees,  an  abundance  of 
shrubs  and  perennials.  Short  distance  to  motor  and  train 
transportation.   Price  $28,000.    Possession  at  once. 

JOSEPH  A.  O'CONNOR  &  SON,  Realtors, 

341  BLOOMFIELD  AVENUE 
Montclair.  104C0 


A  CHARACTER  HOME 

will  assist  in  welding  your  family  together. 
Family  life  in  America  makes  life  worth 
while.    Look  before  you  buy. 

A  new  house  of  old  English  type  on 
a  beautiful  residential  street,  con- 
tains living  room,  dining  room, 
kitchen,  solarium,  six  bedrooms  and 
four  baths,  large  shaded  lot  and  ga- 
rage make  it  a  most  livable  home. 

Price  is  right  and  terms  are  easy. 

DONALD  C.  NORTH,  Inc. 

Realtors — Insurance  Managers 

Montclair  New  Jersey 

20  Spring  Street  PHONE 
Opp.  D.  L.  &  W.  Station  MONTCLAIR  5795 


This  Handsome  Residence  will  be  Sold  at 
a  Sacrifice  to  Setde  an  Estate 

Beautiful  type  of  Spanish  architecture  in  carefully 
selected,  charming  setting  on  the  mountainside  com- 
manding panoramic  view.  Solidly  constructed  of 
hollow -tile,  steel  and  stucco. 

Spacious  living  and  dining  rooms  richly  finished  in 
mahogany  and  quartered  oak  tgray  tone)  palm  room, 
open  veranda,  lavatory,  first  floor.  4  master  bedrooms, 
large  dressing  room,  2  baths  on  second  floor,  j  bed- 
rooms, bath  on  third.  One  acre  of  landscaped  grounds. 
Double  garage  with  chauffeur's  quarters. 

L.  W.  DURSTINE  CO. 

Hinck  Building  Montclair,  N.  J. 
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NEW  TERSEY 

NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  JERSEY 

A  Most  Attractive  Residence  at 

jHontclatr 

Occupying  a  site  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  overlooking 
the  hillside.  Designed  by  a  leading  architect  and  built 
in  a  most  careful  and  thorough  manner. 

THE  INTERIOR  consists  of  a  handsome  Living  Room, 
Solarium,  Drawing  Room,  Dining  Room,  six  Master  Red- 
rooms,  with  two  tiled  Rathrooms;  also  a  separate  Service 
Department  containing  Kitchen,  Rutler's  Pantry,  two 
Bedrooms  and  Rathroom. 

THE  GROUNDS  comprise  a  total  area  of  about  two 
acres,  laid  out  in  a  most  attractive  manner  and  contain- 
ing many  beautiful  specimens  of  rare  trees  and  shrubbery. 

Garage  completely  equipped  and  of  two  car  capacity. 

We  are  authorized  to  offer  this  property  FOR  SALE 
at  a  price  which  is  most  advantageous  to  a  prospective 
purchaser. 


REVLTY 
BROKERS 


Jf.  JE  Cratolep  &  Pros. 


OFFICES  AT 

MONTCLAIR,  N.  J. 


A  SUBURBAN  ESTATE 

Containing  120  acres,  stone  house  built  in  1683,  a  number  of  large  fireplaces 
one  with  a  Dutch  Oven,  original  beam  ceiling,  glass  porches,  modern  improve- 
ments, an  attractive  lake  in  front  of  the  house,  barns,  garages,  two  tenant 
houses  and  other  buildings,  situated  on  the  State  Highway  only  25  miles  from 
Philadelphia  and  6  miles  from  Trenton.  If  you  are  interested  in  a  strictly  col- 
onial house  which  is  high-class  in  every  respect  as  well  as  original  antique  fur- 
niture, this- will  surely  bear  your  strictest  investigation.     Write  us  for  full  details 

_  Kennedy  &  Pidcock       221  E.  Hanover  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


New  York  Office: 
80  Maiden  Lane 
Tel.  John  1706 


Princeton 

There  is  nothing  of  the  subur- 
ban development  about  Princeton. 
It  is  an  old,  established  residential 
community  that  is  growing  as  the 
discriminating  discover  its  charm 
and  its  accessibility.  Midway  to 
New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Houses  for  sale  or  rent, 
furnished  and  unfurnished. 

Walter  B.  Howe,  Inc. 

Princeton,  N.  J. 
Tel. — Princeton  95 


Country  Estate  and  Farm 

Among  the  Hills  of  Hunterdon  County 
On  the  South  Branch  of  the  Raritan  River 

:>]  miles  from  New  York.  Finely  constructed  house  of  19 
rooms.  Modern  plumbing  and  healing.  Suitable  for  home, 
school  or  sanitarium.  Two  farm  houses.  Extensive  farm 
buildi  ngs.  All  in  line  condition.  255  acres  of  very  fertile 
soil,  adapted  for  stock,  dairy  or  fruit  farm.  Will  sell  in 
whole  or  part.    BroKers  protected. 

E .  GRANDIN 

25  East  11th  Street  New  York  City 


SPRING  LAKE,  N.  J. 

Ocean  Front  Cottages  Attractively  Furnished 
For  Sale  For  Lease 

JOHN  D.  MINER 

Country  Real  Estate 
Vanderbilt  7860  522  FIFTH  AVE.,  N.  Y. 


TS  EXEMPLIFIED  in  a  beautiful  old  Dutch 
-L  Colonial  completely  modernized.  The  set' 
ting  consists  of  about  4$  acres  of  ground, 
mostly  in  splendid  woods,  and  the  rest  is  in 
extensive  gardens  with  almost  unlimited  vari- 
ety of  annuals  and  perennials,  and  a  large 
assortment  of  fruit. 

This  all  borders  on  a  river  and  commands  an 
unusually  attractive  view. 

There  are  many  excellent  features,  including 
five  master  bedrooms  and  two  baths,  as  well 
as  three  servants*  rooms  and  bath.  All  the 
privacy  of  a  country  home  within  one  hour  of 
New  York  City. 


JOBS~nEc7~£CHMlDT>(g. 


SUMMIT  Realtors 


CHATHAM 


Six  miles  of  lake — 
and  fifty  thousand  acres  of 
mountain  woodland — 
surround  this  summer  home 

"C^EW  summer  homes,  within  easy 
commuting  distance  of  New  York 
offer  tlio  many  advantages  of  cot- 
tages at  A  wonting. 

The  surrounding  country  provides 
every  sport  and  recreation — bath- 
ing, speed-boating,  sailing,  excellent 
fishing  and  tennis.  There  is  the 
charm  of  informal  social  life. 

The  bungalow  above  is  a  typical 
Awosting  cottage.  It  includes  large 
living  room  with  fireplace,  three 
master  bedrooms,  electricity  and 
modern  plumbing. 

There  are  a  number  of  such  homes 
in  this  restricted  community  on 
Greenwood  Lake.  For  sale,  or  for 
lease  by  the  season,  completely 
furnished.  Write  for  description  of 
Awosting — also  floor  plans  and 
prices. 

RINGWOOD  COMPANY 
50  Church  Street 
New  York  City 

AWOSTING 

RIGIDLY  RESTRICTED     ELEVENTH  SEASON 

A  Community  for 
people  who  enjoy 
informal  good  taste 


MORRISTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

An  Ideal  Place  for  Suburban  Home  amid  Picturesque  Hills 
and  Desirable  Surroundings.  Homes,  Farms,  Acreage  from  $5000 
to  $yx>,ooo.    Write  us  Your  Wants. 

VINCENT  D.  ROACHE  CO. 

Healtors 

7  South  St.  Morristown,  N.  J. 


A  Beauty  Spot  in  Jersey 

Homes  in  Allenhurst,  Deal,  Asbury  Park, 
and  Vicinity  For  Sale  and  Rent 

WILLIAM  C.  BURROUGHS 
Asbury  Park,  N.J.  Telephone  2400 
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By  Roger  Franklin  Sears 

Photographs  by  Fred  Small  and  Others 


IT  IS  curious  that  the  first  bit  of  land  in  America  to  be  dis- 
covered by  the  Pilgrims  has  remained  so  long  unvisited  by 
the  majority  of  their  descendants.  I  don't  know  if  this 
phenomenon  has  ever  been  explained.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  it  was  due,  first,  to  the  fact  that  Cape  Cod,  with  its  dig- 
nity of  years  and  position,  is  not  the  sort  of  place  to  doff  its  cap 
at  every  passer-by,  and  second,  that  if  you  are  going  to  the  Cape 
you  must  go  there.  You  can't  go  through  it  on  your  way  to  some 
other  place.  It  demands  your  full  attention.  This  spirit  of 
aloofness,  this  withdrawal  from  the  turmoil  of  the  world,  is 
commendable,  but  it  has  its  bad  results  as  well  as  good.  Many 
people  who  might  find  health  and  happiness  on  the  Cape  are  now 
busily  seeking  them  elsewhere,  with  what  success  they  alone 
know,  and  much  of  American  history  that  has  been  written  on 
these  wide  shores  remains  locked  within  their  confines. 

Do  you  know,  for  instance,  that  the  Pilgrims  first  landed  at 
Provincetown,  the  tip  of  the  Cape,  on  November  n  (old  style), 
1620,  and  remained  there  over  a  month?  That  here  occurred 
the  first  recorded  death  of  a  white  person  and  the  first  birth  of 
a  white  child  in  New  England?  And  that,  greatest  of  all,  in  the 
cabin  of  the  Mayflower,  the  day  she  anchored  in  this  harbor,  the 
Immortal  Compact  was  signed — probably  the  first  written  in- 
strument in  the  world  providing  for  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment? In  regard  to  this  Compact.  Goodwin,  in  his  history 
of  the  Pilgrim  Republic,  says:  "Provincetown  may  justly  claim 
to  be  the  birthplace  of  that  'free  and  equal'  government  which 
now  spans  the  continent"  and  Bancroft,  in  his  history  of  the 
United  States,  writes:  "This  (Provincetown)  was  the  birth- 
place of  popular  constitutional  liberty." 

But  we  confess  ourselves  more  interested  now  in  erasing  the 
first  of  these  bad  results  than  in  trying  to  remedy  the  second. 
We  wish  to  persuade  you  to  visit  the  Cape.  If  you  do  that,  the 
pages  of  early  American  history  will  lie  open  before  you. 

For  a  long  time  now  I  have  heard,  on  visits  to  Boston,  rumors 
of  a  "boom"  on  the  Cape.    The  plans  for  the  New  York  boat 


to  stop  at  the  canal,  which  will  bring  the  Cape  within  a  pleasant 
night's  trip  from  New  York,  the  new  through  train,  the  "Cape 
Codder,"  which  was  so  successful  last  season,  and  the  talk  of  a 
boat  service  between  New  York  and  Hyannis,  have  been  widely 
discussed.  But  of  even  greater  importance  than  these  are  the 
activities  of  a  group  of  real  estate  men  in  developing  the  vast 
amount  of  land  at  their  disposal. 

I  found,  upon  visiting  the  Cape,  that  this  development  is  to  be 
in  no  sense  a  mushroom  growth.  There  is  no  talk  there  of  a 
"boom."  The  development  is  in  the  hands  of  a  group  of  repu- 
table real  estate  men,  many  of  whom  live  on  the  Cape,  who  are 
filled  with  its  traditions  and  who  do  not  seek  to  exploit  Cape 
Cod,  but  who  wish  to  protect  it  from  the  ravages  that  might 
have  been  made  by  unscrupulous  dealers.  The  Cape's  hour  for 
development  has  come,  that  is  certain,  and  it  is  fortunate,  really 
fortunate,  that  the  men  who  own  the  land  do  not  look  upon  it  as 
a  get-rich-quick  proposition ;  rather  as  one  of  the  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  number.  They  have  laid  restrictions  on  the  de- 
velopment that  will  insure  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  Cape  remain- 
ing untouched  and  will  guarantee  to  the  newcomers  a  pleasure 
ground  such  as  they  have  dreamed  of  but  have  not  yet  found  in 
any  summer  resort  or  watering  place  in  the  country.  In  such 
articles  as  this  one  the  intention  is  to  reveal  the  Cape  to  the 
country  at  large,  to  stop  considering  it  as  Massachusetts'  private 
property,  and  to  open  its  arms  to  people  from  all  over  the  United 
States. 

As  to  the  Cape  itself,  there  is  no  one  part  of  it  that  I  should 
pick  to  praise  over  any  other.  This  is  not  diplomacy,  it  is  fact. 
It  is  purely  a  matter  of  taste.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  fore- 
arm of  the  Cape,  just  south  of  Provincetown,  there  is  the 
grandeur  and  stirring  beauty  of  the  Atlantic  rolling  in  from 
thousands  of  miles  away  to  beat  upon  the  fine  sand  beaches  and 
the  rocky  headlands.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Cape,  the  Hyan- 
nis side,  there  is  again  the  Atlantic,  here  with  a  modified  sweep 
of  majesty,  a  more  temperate  beauty.    On  the  west  side,  on 
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One  of  the  many  inlets  that  afford  a  safe  anchorage  for  small  vessels  and  a  sheltered  bathing  place 
for  children.   Here,  as  elsewhere,  one  linds  a  line,  sloping  beach 

Buzzard's  Bay,  and  on  the  north,  the  Barnstable  side,  there  is  the  charm  of 
quiet  waters.  Not  insipid,  by  any  means,  but  protected  from  the  thunderous 
roll  of  the  ocean. 

And  at  this  point  many  people  will  think  that  I  have  outlined  the  entire 
attractions  of  the  Cape.  That  is  the  fault  of  misinformation  or  total  ig- 
norance. How  few  there  are  who  know  that  within  the  Cape  lie  more 
than  two  hundred  and  seventy  lakes  and  ponds.  Some  of  these  are  cold  and 
black  like  the  mountain  tarns  of  Scotland.  Some  are  blue,  with  dimpled 
waters  and  borders  of  pine  woods  or  slim  white  birches.  Each  has  its  stock 
of  fresh  water  fish  to  tempt  the  angler,  each  is  hidden  by  thick  forests  of 
pine  and  oak,  little  changed  since  the  days  of  the  earliest  Indians. 

I  well  remember  the  pleasures  of  my  boyhood  on  the  Cape.  There  were 
days  along  a  rocky  shore  in  Buzzard's  Bay,  days  when  the  wind  howled  up 
the  bay  and  tossed  diamond-tasselled  cloaks  of  green  over  the  gray  boulders. 


Early  morning  canters  over  carpets  of 
brown  pine  needles,  before  me  the  sun 
glistening  through  oak  leaves  and  red- 
dening the  gnarled  tree  trunks,  and  in 
my  nostrils  the  scent  of  pine  trees 
mingling  with  the  fresh  salt  air.  Mar- 
velous days  on  the  water,  the  tiller  of 
a  twelve-footer  in  my  right  hand,  the 
boat  heeling  over  on  the  port  tack.  A 
sense  of  power,  a  growing  feeling  of 
self  reliance.  Best  days  of  all,  perhaps, 
swimming  in  water  of  crystal  clarity, 
every  pebble  visible  on  the  bottom.  No- 
where was  there  ever  such  perfect 
water — except,  I  found  later,  in  the 
Bay  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  There 
the  water  is  as  clear,  but  it  is  some- 
what warmer  and  is  not  so  invigorating. 

On  my  recent  visit  to  the  Cape  I  re- 
found  old  pleasures.  There  was,  first 
of  all,  the  two-hour  drive  from  Boston. 
The  roads,  I  found,  were  improved 
even  over  what  they  were  when  I  was 
there,  and  we  made  excellent  time.  I 


A  long  arm  of  the  sea  that  reaches  in 


to  the  pine  forests  giving  us  the  beauty  of  blue  water  and  dark  trees,  the  delicious 
scent  of  pine  and  salt  air 


Through  verdant  forests  of  pine  and  oak  on  splen- 
didly surfaced  roads 


put  up  at  a  little  inn  for  the  night. 
After  the  drive  I  felt  very  sleepy  and 
decided  on  an  early  retiring.  This  I 
was  not  able  to  do,  at  least  I  did  not 
get  to  bed  so  early  as  I  expected,  but 
when  I  did  I  dropped  off  into  the 
soundest  slumber,  and  at  seven  o'clock 
next  morning  I  awoke  absolutely  re- 
freshed. Now  seven  o'clock  is  some- 
what ahead  of  my  usual  hour  and  I 
was  much  surprised  to  find  how  rested 
I  felt.  It  must,  I  think,  be  due  to 
the  Cape  air,  because  at  home  I  have 
the  same  absolute  quiet  I  found  at  the 
Inn  and  yet  I  do  not  get  up  at  seven 
o'clock  feeling  quite  so  fit.  The  air  is 
soft  and  full  of  ozone — whatever  that 
is.  I  think  it  means  that  the  air  comes 
off  some  thousands  of  miles  of  water 
and  is  thoroughly  cleansed  of  every 
particle  of  dust  and  microbe.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  land  breezes  on  the  Cape 
because  it  is,  practically,  an  island. 
Researches  into  the  history  of  Cape 
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Cod  have  taught  me  a  number  of  facts 
that  I  did  not  know  before.  The  first 
recorded  white  visitors  came  in  1602. 
Very  probably  there  were  earlier  ones. 
The  Vikings  and  the  early  English  and 
Irish  navigators  surely  must  have 
touched  here  on  their  trips  along  the 
coast,  but  in  1602  Gosnold,  the  first 
Englishman  to  sail  directly  across  the 
ocean  to  this  part  of  the  continent, 
dropped  anchor  off  land  which  he  called 
"Shoal  Hope."  While  there  he  saw 
"sculls  of  herring,  mackerel,  and  other 
small  fish  in  great  abundance,"  and  he 
also  caught  a  "great  store  of  codiish." 
Upon  that  he  changed  the  name  of  the 
land  near  by  to  Cape  Cod;  and  al- 
though Prince  Charles  later  changed 
the  name  to  Cape  James,  in  honor  of 
his  father,  the  name  given  by  Gosnold 
in  1602  has  persisted. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  town 
on  Cape  Cod,  the  town  of  Sandwich, 
was  settled  in  1637,  while  Barnstable 


The  wind  rippling  the  water,  the  sun  weaving  the  blue  surface  with  threads  of  silver,  the  pine  trees 
soughing — does  not  this  bring  a  picture  of  contentment? 

for  instance,  do  you  get  so  many  Early  American  houses.  Maine  is  disap- 
pointing in  its  lack  of  Colonial  architecture.  Certain  towns  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  present  groups  of  old  houses,  but  all  over  the 
Cape,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  are  innumerable  Colonial  homesteads. 
Do  you  know  the  Cape  cottages?  You  find  them  nowhere  but  there.  They 
consist  of  a  broad,  low-pitched  roof  over  a  one-story  wall.  Most  of  them 
have  a  central  chimney  around  which  the  four  rooms  on  the  first  floor  are 
grouped.  Above  is  the  attic,  with  two  rooms  under  the  rafters.  They  are 
barren  of  ornament  save  for  the  doorway,  which  has  generally  pilasters  on 
either  side,  and  a  simple  pediment  or  a  graceful  fan-light  overhead.  It  is 
remarkable  that  objects  so  simple  could  be  so  attractive,  particularly  when 
they  are  seen  in  such  numbers,  but  it  is  of  course  due  to  the  perfect  propor- 
tions and  to  the  fact  that  they  fit,  as  few  architectures  do,  precisely  into 
their  background.    With  the  sun  on  their  white  painted  walls  and  green 


Wood's  Hole,  near  Falmouth,  the  southwestern  tip 
of  the  Cape 


was  settled  two  years  later.  Yarmouth 
was  contemporary  with  Barnstable,  and 
even  Eastham,  far  out  on  the  Cape  and 
at  first  known  as  Nauset,  was  settled 
as  early  as  1647.  Truro  and  Wellfleet, 
just  south  of  Provincetown,  were  set- 
tled in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  first 
in  1700,  the  other  about  fifty  years 
later.  Thus  the  colonial  movement 
passed  from  Plymouth  down  the  Cape 
and  took  a  century  to  arrive  at  the  first 
meeting-place  of  the  Pilgrims.  Then 
the  circuit  of  the  bay  was  complete, 
and  the  southern  shore  was  also  occu- 
pied by  early  settlements  in  Falmouth 
(said  to  have  been  settled  as  Succanes- 
sett  in  1602)  and  other  towns  along 
the  shore. 

And  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  lends 
piquancy  to  this  whole  new  develop- 
ment of  the  Cape  is  that  strangers 
coming  there  now  will  find  it  but  little 
changed,  at  heart,  from  the  old  Cape 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Nowhere, 


Something  of  the  luxuriant  foliage  on  the  Cape  and  a  good  deal  of  the  peace  and  quiet  found  there  is  suggested  in  this 
charming  picture.    Notice  the  good  surface  on  this  side  road 
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blinds,  the  flowers  growing  against  their  white  fences,  you  will 
not  ask  for  more  beaut}-.  And  at  night,  as  you  drive  past  them 
and  see  in  each  an  oil  lamp  burning,  you  feel  again  the  charming 
antiquity  of  the  Cape.  You  will  be  surprised  I  think,  too,  as 
I  was,  to  find  that  you  never  grow  tired  of  these  little  white,  or 
gray  unpainted,  houses. 

And  if  the  houses  are  not  changed  certainly  the  people  have 
altered  but  little.  Their  dialect  is  as  distinctive  as  that  of  a 
Scotsman.  It  is  not  even  like  the  twang  of  a  Yankee  farmer. 
It  has  about  it  something  softer,  something  that  reminds  one  of 
a  Southern  drawl.  They  continue  to  talk  of  the  sea  which  bore 
and  buried  their  fathers,  and  to  discuss  the  latest  quotations  in 
the  cranberry  and  strawberry  crops  which  now  head  the  agri- 


"That  the  British  Open  Championship,  the  classic  of  the  golf- 
ing world,  is  never  played  on  other  than  a  seaside  links  is  a  fact 
not  generally  appreciated  by  the  average  American  golfer.  St. 
Andrews.  Sandwich.  Prestwick,  Muirfield,  and  Hoylake  are  the 
championship  links  of  Great  Britain,  and  have  divided  the  Open 
among  them  since  King  James  I  played  at  Blackheath  in  1608.  .  .  . 

"Mr.  Herbert  Fowler,  one  of  England's  most  distinguished 
golf  architects,  has  said,  'God  builds  golf  links,  and  the  less  man 
meddles  the  better  for  all  concerned.'  It  was  doubtless  with  this 
principle  in  mind  that  an  ex-president  and  several  prominent 
members  of  the  United  States  Golf  Association  as  early  as  1912 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  direct  the  attention  of  American  golfers 
as  a  class  to  the  exceptional  qualifications  of  Cape  Cod  in  Massa- 


This  is  one  of  the  Cape  cottages  such  as 
cottages. 


is  described  in  the  accompanying  article.  A  noticeable  feature  here  is  the  entrance  vestibule  sometimes  found  on  Cape 
This  house  is  rather  larger  than  most  and  the  ell  at  the  right  is  doubtless  quite  modern 


cultural  list  on  the  Cape.  When  I  came  out  to  get  the  car  one 
morning  the  man  who  opened  the  door  of  the  little  garage  for  me 
told  me  he  thought  it  would  clear  up  all  right,  but  "of  course 
it's  thick  as  mud  outside."  This  I  translated,  not  so  quickly  as 
I  should  have,  to  mean  that  there  was  a  bad  fog  on  the  ocean. 
It  didn't  occur  to  him  that  the  state  of  the  weather  on  the  ocean 
was  the  least  of  my  worries  at  that  moment.  They  have  not 
changed.  Not  a  taxi-cab  driver,  not  a  filling-station  man,  not  a 
notions-counter  clerk  but  seems  to  be  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
ancient  weather-beaten,  shrewd,  silent  mariners.  In  this  con- 
nection it  might  be  pointed  out  that  during  the  decade  1910  to 
1920  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  proportion  of  native  born 
whites  from  82  per  cent,  to  82.7  per  cent.,  and  a  decrease  in  the 
foreign  born  whites  from  13.7  to  13.6.  Thus  the  Cape  remains 
in  the  hands  of  the  Pilgrims  and  from  father  to  son  the  heritage 
passes  in  unbroken  line. 

By  way  of  activity,  amusement,  there  are  naturally  a  number 
of  golf  courses.  An  interesting  article  by  C.  Ashley  Hardy, 
M.E.,  constructor  of  the  Eastward  Ho!  course,  about  the  golf 
courses  of  Cape  Cod,  reads  in  part  thus: 

"Golf  is  essentially  a  seaside  game.  In  its  perfection  it  de- 
mands conditions  that  only  the  lean  and  windswept  lands  along 
the  ocean  can  provide.  . 


chusetts  as  the  future  American  golfing  paradise.  Grasses  of 
the  best  quality  for  golfing  purposes  are  there  indigenous,  among 
them  Rhode  Island  bent,  red  top,  and  the  fescues.  The  condi- 
tions alike  of  both  soil  and  climate  are  propitious  for  their 
growth.  The  contours  of  the  cliffs  along  the  sea  are  very  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  the  great  Scotch  links.  Add  to  these  advantages 
the  great  natural  beauty  of  the  Cape,  and  its  devotion  already  to 
the  purpose  of  a  playground  for  the  Nation,  and  little  remained 
to  be  desired  for  the  aim  in  mind.  An  effort  was  made  at  this 
time  to  build  a  championship  links  on  the  Cape,  but  the  Great 
War  prevented,  and  it  was  not  until  1922  that  the  plan  was 
consummated." 

There  are,  of  course,  innumerable  tennis  courts,  all  of  them 
built  on  the  springy  Cape  soil  which  dries  so  quickly. 

The  position  of  the  Cape  on  the  Atlantic  coast  is  particularly 
favorable.  The  climatic  changes  are  few.  The  water,  for  in- 
stance, does  not  vary  three  degrees  during  the  entire  summer. 
Furthermore,  the  summer  season  is  extended  so  that  golf,  and 
other  outdoor  sports,  can  be  played  ten  months  out  of  the  year. 
This  long  season  makes  the  Cape  an  advantageous  place  to  build. 
You  may  not  want  to  stay  the  year  'round,  but  you  can  be  assured 
that  for  so  much  of  the  year  as  you  could  possibly  want  you 
can  live  in  the  healthful,  reposeful  air  of  the  Cape. 
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If  your  interests  are  agricultural,  you  will  be  fortunate  in 
picking  a  Cape  location.  Alone  the  south  shore  from  Falmouth 
to  Hyannis  there  are  innumerable  farms  built  and  run  with 
profit  by  the  natives.  There  they  raise  such  foodstuffs  as 
asparagus,  turnips,  potatoes,  corn,  and  numerous  kinds  of  berries 
— notably  strawberries  and  cranberries,  raspberries  and  wild 
blueberries.  Do  you  like  berries  and  cream?  Rich  strawberries, 
blueberries  filled  with  the  goodness  of  the  earth,  raspberries  that 
dissolve  in  your  mouth  and  leave  the  taste  of  ambrosia.  Such 
delicacies  floating  in  cream  fresh  from  the  dairy  constitute  the 
most  exquisite  breakfast.  On  the  Cape  the  berries  are  at  their 
best.  This  is  proved,  for  instance,  by  the  fact  that  in  1925  the 
strawberry  and  cranberry  crops  alone  netted  their  producers 


Deer,  foxes,  partridges,  quail,  and  pheasants  all  make  their 
home  here,  and  to  this  region  come,  in  season,  the  various  migra- 
tory birds. 

1  hat  we  have  said  nothing  as  yet  about  the  marvelous  sea 
foods  found  in  Cape  waters  is  due  merely  to  the  fact  that  "Cape 
Oysters"  or  "Cotuit  oysters"  appear  on  every  menu  in  the  coun- 
try and  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  lobsters,  clams,  etc.,  are 
beyond  words  delicious. 

Of  beaches  there  are  no  end.  This  point  perhaps  has  not  been 
stressed  sufficiently  as  yet,  but  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  too  common  belief  that  Cape  Cod  is  nothing  but  beaches. 
'I  his,  as  I  have  tried  to  point  out,  is  far  from  true.  Cape  Cod 
is  like  a  part  of  the  mainland.    On  its  shores  are  the  marvelous 


Such  an  idyllic  picture  as  this  defies  description. 


The  old  grist  mill  in  the  background  is  one  of  the  few  on  the  Cape  using  water  power, 
by  the  winds  that  fan  the  Cape  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 


Most  of  them  were  driven 


more  than  four  million  dollars.  And  another  profit-making  in- 
dustry on  the  Cape  is  the  raising  of  poultry. 

The  largest  ranch  east  of  the  Mississippi  is  also  situated  on  the 
southern  shore.  It  comprises  15,000  acres.  Nearby  is  Atta- 
mansit  Farm  of  more  than  1,200  acres  devoted  to  the  raising  of 
purebred  Guernseys.  The  conditions  for  raising  cattle  are  very 
favorable.  The  temperature  does  not  vary  more  than  fifteen  to 
twenty  degrees  during  the  summer  months  and  the  winters  are 
mild. 

While  we  are  discussing  the  riches  of  the  earth  to  be  found  in 
the  interior  of  the  Cape,  the  products  of  the  fields  and  farm  that 
spring  from  its  fertile  soil,  it  would  be  well  to  mention  the  quan- 
tities of  game  that  can  be  hunted  through  its  forests.  If  you 
wish  to  see  these  forests  in  their  greatest  glory,  drive  along  the 
south  shore  from  Falmouth  to  Hyannis,  or  cross  inland  from 
Cotuit  to  Bourne.  You  will  ride  for  miles  and  miles  without 
seeing  a  house,  not,  in  many  places,  so  much  as  a  clearing.  Be- 
hind this  wall  of  trees  that  lines  the  macadam  road  are  all  the 
wonders  of  the  virgin  forest — the  beautiful  lakes,  the  impen- 
etrable underbrush,  the  paths  through  pine  glades,  and  the  hills 
that  furnish  an  outlook  whence  the  whole  country,  land  and  sea, 
can  be  grasped  in  one  breath-taking  panorama.  Through  these 
green  woods  run  and  fly  the  finest  creatures  of  our  wild  life. 


beaches  and  romantic  sand  dunes.  Inland  lie  the  green  pastures 
and  rolling  country  of  beautiful  New  England.  Cape  Cod  ap- 
peals not  by  any  one  feature  but  by  its  variety.  The  sea  gains 
beauty  from  its  conjunction  with  the  forest.  The  pine  woods 
are  enhanced  by  the  smell  of  the  salt  air  and  the  distant  roll 
of  surf. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  four  fine  beaches  in  the  world: 
Brighton,  Ostend,  Coronado,  and  Craigville.  The  latter  is  a 
crescent  of  golden  sand  lying  between  Hyannisport  and  Oster- 
ville.  For  all  its  great  length  it  is  nowhere  strewn  with  rocks, 
and  whether  by  the  bathing  pavillions  or  further  up  along  the 
beach  the  shore  slopes  gently  off  into  the  blue-green  water. 
Craigville  is  perhaps  the  biggest  of  the  well-known  beaches  on 
the  Cape,  but  the  others  are  similar  in  quality  if  not  in  size. 
Personally,  1  have  never  seen  sand  so  fine  and  in  such  abundant 
quantities  as  it  is  found  along  these  shores.  The  rocks  one  sees 
on  the  north  shore  above  Boston  and  along  the  coast  of  Maine  are 
not  to  be  found  here.  There  are,  of  course,  headlands  and  cliffs 
making  out  into  the  sea,  but  they  are  not  numerous  enough  to 
interfere  with  the  sea  bathing. 

In  the  place  of  such  stern  beauties  of  nature  one  has,  on  the 
Cape,  the  more  idyllic  sand  dunes.  A  lady  of  my  acquaintance 
told  me  that  these  had  for  her  the  same  fascination  as  the  desert. 
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Something  of  the  fascination  of  the  sand  dunes  is  suggested  in  this  moonlight 

picture 


(irms  who  have  their  branch  offices  here  in  the  summer  time. 
These  shops,  some  of  them  replacing  the  few  1880  monstrosities 
that  found  their  way  to  the  Cape,  are  in  a  charming  Colonial 
manner.  The  windows,  for  instance,  take  the  form  of  delicately 
fashioned  bays.  The  doorways  are  decorated  in  the  late  Colonial, 
or  Georgian,  style.  Not  one  of  them  is  obtrusive,  not  one  fails 
to  add  its  share  of  beauty  to  the  old  New  England  village  greens. 
Of  real  estate  men  it  might  be  said  "by  their  architecture  shall  ye 
know  them."  These  gentlemen  on  the  Cape,  both  in  their  town 
development  and  in  the  construction  of  new  houses  and  new  club 
houses,  have  lived  up  to  the  best  standards  of  modern  building. 
As  an  architectural  student  I  say  unreservedly  that  I  have  never 
seen  a  better  development.  It  isn't,  to  be  sure,  a  very  large  one, 
but  that  is  because  they  don't  wish  it  to  be.  There  is  not  much 
use  in  going  to  a  summer  resort  if  it's  all  cluttered  up  with  houses 
and  shops.  The  Cape  Cod  men  are  avoiding  that  by  means  of 
restrictions  and  careful  planning.  There  is  no  danger  of  over- 
population. 

To  sum  up,  what  Cape  Cod  offers  you  is  this:  first  of  all,  a 
house  built  by  Cape  carpenters  in  the  same  staunch  way  their 
fathers  built  the  ships  that  were  the  pride  of  America.    It  will  be, 


Fascination,  is  probably  the  word.  It 
is  more  than  natural  beauty,  it  is  more 
than  loveliness:  it  is  an  indefinable 
something  that  thrills  one  with  its  won- 
der. A  Cape  Cod  native,  a  village  post- 
master and  amateur  photographer,  put 
it  another  way  when  he  told  me  "I've 
wandered  around  those  dunes  every 
day  of  my  life  since  I  was  old  enough 
to  walk  and  I  guess  I'll  go  on  doing  it 
as  long  as  I  can  hobble."  Such  is  the 
enthralling  beauty  of  these  billowing 
oceans  of  sand. 

These,  then,  are  the  natural  glories 
of  the  Cape — an  equable  climate,  cool 
in  summer,  mild  in  winter,  a  beautiful 
country  of  hills,  forests,  and  beaches, 
plenty  of  room  for  every  one,  and  a 
situation  conveniently  near  New  York 
and  Boston. 

The  real  estate  men  who  are  taking 
care  of  the  new  development  have 
shown  surpassing  wisdom  and  good 
taste  in  such  matters  as  the  building 
of  new  shops,  to  house  both  the  native 
merchants  and  their  wares  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  New  York  and  Hoston 


1 


The  fame  of  the  Cape  as  a  training  ground  for  young  sailors  is  well  established.   Here  one  has  every  type  of  navigation, 

every  trick  of  wind  and  current 


The  placidity  of  a  fresh  water  stream  mirroring  sky 
and  shore 


unless  you  wish  otherwise,  of  a  Colon- 
ial type  of  architecture  that  no  one,  not 
even  the  least  artistically  minded,  can 
fail  to  appreciate,  and  it  will  be  fitted, 
of  course,  with  every  modern  conven- 
ience. The  amount  of  land  you  secure 
and  its  situation,  whether  amidst  the 
sheltering  oak  and  pine  forests  or  on 
the  windswept  shore,  depends  of  course 
upon  you.  Probably  you  will  want  a 
garden,  anyway,  an  old-fashioned  gar- 
den containing,  among  other  things, 
sweet  William,  pansies,  larkspur, 
hollyhocks  and,  of  course,  roses  on  a 
white  fence  or  lattice.  Near  your 
open  window  you  will  want  lilacs. 

Possibly  your  estate  will  be  of  the 
luxurious,  spacious  type  such  as  one 
finds  among  the  show  places  on  the 
south  shore.  If  you  build  a  la  grande 
maniere  you  will  delight  the  heart  of 
some  architect  who  has  the  opportun- 
ity of  fitting  a  Georgian,  Normandy, 
or  Tudor  house  into  this  landscape,  and 
you  will  be  doing  a  kindness  to  the 
landscape  architect  who  is  able  to  de- 
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sign  with  such  beautiful  shrubs,  trees, 
and  wild  flowers  ready  at  hand. 

In  this  house  of  your  dreams,  big  or 
small,  you  will  find  peace  and  content- 
ment. Your  family,  your  children,  will 
know  what  pleasures  Nature  can  be- 
stow and  what  health  and  happiness  she 
has  in  her  train.  The  Cape  is  the  ideal 
country  for  children.  As  most  of  the 
houses  are  removed  from  the  highways 
(there  are,  by  the  way,  1,100- miles  of 
macadamized  road,  always  in  splendid 
condition)  the  children  have  ample 
space  in  which  to  play.  Then  picnics 
in  pine  groves  are  always  a  delight,  no 
matter  what  you,  as  a  grown-up,  may 
think  of  mixing  pine  needles  and  boiled 
eggs,  or  sand  and  sandwiches.  It  is 
fun,  too,  to  take  a  boat  and  sail  to  some 
lonely  island  where  a  picnic  luncheon 
can  be  enjoyed  far,  far  from  the  world. 

If  you  wish  your  children  to  have  an 
athletic  youth,  to  learn  to  ride  and 
swim  and  sail,  you  had  best  bring  them 
to  the  Cape.  In  the  quiet  of  the  forests 
they  can  learn  the  art  of  horsemanship ; 


This  ivy-clad  windmill  and  its  companion  in  the  background  decorate  the  Cape  landscape  in  a  charmingly  antique 

fashion.   There  are  many  of  these  on  the  Cape 

in  the  sheltered  bays  and  inlets  they  are  perfectly  safe  while 
learning  to  swim  and  sail.  Then  when  they  are  proficient  in  these 
healthful,  manly  and  womanly  sports  they  can  go  for  exhilarating 
gallops  along  the  sandy  beaches,  they  can  swim  in  the  surf  and 
plunge  through  the  ocean  rollers  and  they  can  enter  their  boats 
in  the  sailing  races  held  every  week,  matching  their  skill  and 
courage  against  their  mates'.  Personally,  I  think  there  is  noth- 
ing a  child  had  better  learn  than  to  sail  a  boat.  Nothing  that  I 
know  of  so  quickly  and  so  thoroughly  develops  self-confidence. 

Your  Cape  days  will  follow  a  course  something  like  this:  you 
will  go  to  sleep  lulled  by  the  cadence  of  the  ocean  or,  perhaps, 


One  of  the  Cape's  two  hundred  and  seventy  fresh 
water  ponds 

soothed  by  the  infinite  quietude  of  the 
forest.  You  will  awake,  refreshed,  in 
a  morning  of  bright  sunshine.  A  swim, 
if  you  wish,  before  breakfast.  Perhaps 
a  canter  through  the  woods.  There  is 
not  the  rain  here  that  one  gets  on  more 
northern  shores.  There  is  not  the  cold, 
clammy  fog.  Morning  swims  are  not 
a  test  of  courage.  They  are  as  delight- 
ful as  the  morning  bowl  of  fruit,  as 
stimulating  as  the  morning  coffee. 
After  breakfast,  what  to  do? 

"Well,"  say  you  (as  host  perhaps), 
"there  is  golf  or  tennis  for  the  ener- 
getic   ones,    there    are   motor  drives 
everywhere.    There  is  horseback  rid- 
ing,  there   is   sailing,   motor  boating, 
aquaplaning — personally  I  think  I  shall 
walk  up  to  town  by  the  wood  road,  get 
a  morning  paper,  go  out  and  lie  on  the 
dunes  and  see  what  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  stewing  about  now.    Then  at 
noon,  swimming;  this  afternoon  any- 
thing you  want,  but  if  you  like  variety, 
as  I  do,  you  won't  do  the  same  thing 
you   were   doing  this  morning.  And 
about   eight   o'clock   to-night   I  think 
you'll  all  feel  like  going  to  bed.    If  you  must  play  bridge  or  dance 
or  go  to  the  movies,  or  indulge  in  moonlight  swimming,  go  right 
ahead.     Nine  o'clock  is  my  bed  hour  and  nothing  short  of  three 
sticks  of  dynamite  under  my  bed  wakes  me  up.   Have  a  good  time !" 

Your  reputation  as  a  host  is  insured  if  you  live  on  Cape 
Cod.  All  problems  of  entertainment  are  readily  solved.  The 
most  fastidious  of  your  guests  can  be  amused  with  social  gather- 
ings such  as  teas,  dances,  and  tables  at  cards.  The  most  ener- 
getic can  exercise  to  their  hearts'  content  on  sea  or  land.  But  it 
is  for  your  own  sake  that  you  should  come  to  the  Cape.  Cape 
Cod  is  now  the  Nation's  pleasure  chest. 


Oyster  Harbor,  Inc. 
31  Milk  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts 


Wequaquet  Estates 
Stanley  C.  Fitts  Company 
Hyannis,  Massachusetts 


Pochet 
Orleans  Associates  Trust 
Orleans,  Massachusetts 

Englewood  Shores 
Colonial  Building,  Hyannis, 
Massachusetts 

Poponessett 
Guy  D.  Tobey 
45  Milk  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts 


Racing  Beach 
Edward  T.  Harrington  Company 
1  State  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Chequaquet 
George  Chapman 
Centerville,  Massachusetts 

Wianno  Estates 
Aaron  Hobart,  Jr.  »  Xmstees 
Thomas  i>.  Burgin  ) 
Sears  Building,  Hyannis,  Massachusetts 


Allen's  Harbor 
Cape  Cod  Real  Estate  Trust 
Harwichport,  Massachusetts 


Colonial  Acres 
Kenneth  A.  Harvey 
Hyannis,  Massachusetts 
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ALIENS  HARBORs 


ON  THE  shores  of  Allen's  Harbor — amid  the  true 
atmosphere  of  Cape  Cod's  quaint  simplicity — 
build  your  vacation  home  with  every  confidence 
of  lasting  contentment. 

Allen's  Harbor,  the  home  port  of  many  a  Cape  Cod 
schooner  in  other  days — newly  dredged  and  widened — 
is  a  yachtsman's  paradise,  today.  Yet  the  lure  of  yacht- 
ing is  not  alone,  for  nearby  are  golf,  tennis,  riding — 
yes,  facilities  for  every  sport — while  the  warm  waters 
of  Nantucket  Sound,  on  the  smooth  beach  of  sand, 
invite  bathing  all  day  long. 

On  this  tract  of  land,  of  such  siz,e  and  so  situated  as  to 
make  exclusiveness  possible — spacious  lots  in  groves  of 
pines  insure  seclusion.  Building  and  other  restrictions 
assure  the  desirability  of  neighbors  and  surroundings. 

Constant  breezes  from  the  southwest  temper  the  heat 
of  the  mid'summer  sun,  and  the  warming  influence  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  bids  Winter  come  late,  and  leave  early. 
A  new  life  awaits  you  here — let  us  answer  your  ques' 
tions  and  tell  you  in  detail. 
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Hackney  Ponies  on  Cassilis  Farm 


The  story  of  fourteen  years  of  successful  constructive  breeding, 
famous  for  an  unequalled  number  of  prizes. 


A  stud 


By  HAROLD  G.  GULLIVER 


IT  IS  now  my  pleasant  task  to  tell  of  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  world's  foremost  collection  of  Hackney 
ponies.  No  other  farm  can  show  such  a  list  of 
prize  awards — no  fewer  than  729!  But  of  still  greater 
significance  is  the  fact  that  champions  are  bred  here. 
The  Cassilis  stud  of  fifty  ponies  is  the  largest  as  well 
as  the  best  collection  of  these  stylish,  beautiful  horses 
to  be  found  in  the  world.  Mr.  J.  Macy  W  il lets  of 
New  York  City  has  done  a  work  of  great  value  to 
horse  lovers  in  perpetuating  and  in  improving  this 
sturdy  and  valuable  breed. 

Just  at  this  time  when  country  gentlemen  are  re- 
turning in  greater  numbers  to  their  first  love,  the  horse, 
it  is  most  gratifying  to  know  that  right  here  in  our 
own  Berkshire  Hills  we  have  the  greatest  nursery  of 
this  breed  from  which  seed  stock  may  be  obtained.  It 


is  no  longer  necessary  to  go  to  England  for  ponies  that 
can  win  at  our  shows.  They  are  being  bred  right  now 
on  the  two-thousand-acre  estate,  Cassilis  Farm,  situ- 
ated most  attractively  at  New  Marlboro,  Mass.,  not 
far  from  Great  Barrington  and  Stockbridge. 

Cassilis  is  a  beautiful'old  estate  with  cleared  fields, 
fine  pastures,  woods,  and  running  water.  It  is  worth  a 
visit  to  any  one  touring  in  the  Berkshires.  As  a  loca- 
tion for  a  Hackney  pony  breeding  establishment  it 
could  hardly  be  improved.  Abundant  pasture,  pure 
water,  a  climate  that  ensures  ruggedness  and  a  hilly, 
rocky  country  bring  about  an  environment  not  unlike 
ni  irt hern  England  and  Scotland  whence  so  many  of 
the  best  ponies  have  come.  The  high  altitude  (1,400 
feet  above  sea  level)  and  clear,  dry  atmosphere  are 
conducive  to  sturdy  health  and  to  longevity. 
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Cassihs  Farm  comprises  nearly  two  thousand  acres  of  cleared  land  in 

are  boused  in  substantial  wooden 

The  Ponies  are  not  pampered  at  Cassilis.  All  ex- 
cept the  show  string  are  turned  out  during  the  pasture 
season.  The  buildings  are  substantial,  well  ventilated, 
and  comfortable.  Roomy  box  stalls  for  mares  and 
foals  are  supplemented  by  straight  stalls.  Health 
conditions  are  such  that  the  ponies  are  always  thrifty 
and  live  to  remarkable  ages.  Word  has  come  from 
the  farm  that  Imp.  Look  In  has  dropped  a  strong  horse 
foal  by  Irvington  Aristocrat  in  her  twenty-sixth  year. 
A  further  report  tells  that  the  famous  brood  mare,  Irv- 
ington Bounce  II,  has  dropped  a  horse  foal  by  Imp. 
Southworth  Swell  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 

This  great  old  matron  has  nine  living  progeny  all  of 
uniformly  high  quality. 

Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  her  progeny  'is  the 
redoubtable  Mighty  Mite,  a  most  beautiful  miniature 
mare  w  ho  is  only  12.2  hands  high  and  yet  has  the  high- 
est knee  and  hock  action  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  ani- 
mal.   Before  being  acquired  by  Cassilis  Farm  this 


the  Berkshire  Hills,  fourteen  hundred  feet  above  sea  level.  The  ponies 
barns,  roomy  and  well  ventilated. 

mare  was  shown  and  won  many  first  prizes  and  cham- 
pionships. Exhibited  by  Mr.  Willets,  she  accumu- 
lated a  total  of  95  prizes.  She  was  six  times  Cham- 
pion, eight  times  Reserve  Champion  and  took  forty- 
lour  blue  ribbons.  She  was  sired  by  Nipper  Jr.  and 
her  full  brother,  Irvington  Bouncer,  won  eighty-nine 
prizes  including  two  Championships,  six  Reserve 
Championships,  and  twenty-seven  blue  ribbons. 

Another  celebrated  daughter  of  the  old  mare  is  Irv- 
ington Bounce  III  by  Irvington  Autocrat.  This  mare 
has  been  a  consistent  winner  for  Mr.  Willets  and  has 
acquired  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  nine  prizes  in- 
cluding fifteen  Championships,  five  Reserve  Cham- 
pionships and  sixty-two  blue  ribbons.  Besides  this 
she  has  won  plate  worth  $700,  three  medals,  and  four 
cups.   Her  wins  in  1925  total  $990. 

Mr.  Willets  now  owns  eight  of  the  progeny  of  Irv- 
ington Bounce  II  of  which  six  are  full  brothers  and 
sisters.    One  of  these,  Irvington  Aristocrat,  has  a  total 


Winners  of  the  Brockton  Cup  for  the  best  five  ponies  in  hand  are  from  right  to  left,  Irvington  Autocrat,  Masterpiece.  Irvington  Bounce  III, 

Cassilis  Comedy,  and  Mighty  Mite. 
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Mighty  Mite,  probably  the  most  famous  hackney  mare  in  the  world,  winner  of  countless  prices,  many  times  a  champion  at  leading  shows, 
a  daughter  of  that  wonderful  brood  mare,  Irvington  Bounce  II,  half  sister  to  such  celebrities  as  Irvington  Aristocrat,  Irvington  Bouncer, 

Irvington  Bounce  Iff.   She  has  just  dropped  a  horse  foal  by  Cassilis  Tip  Top. 
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of  sixty-five  prizes  to  his  credit  including  one  Cham- 
pionship, five  Reserve  Championships  and  thirty-five 
first  prizes.  At  Devon  last  year  he  was  Champion 
Pony  Stallion  and  First  Prize  Model  Pony  Stallion. 
Irvington  Dancing  Girl,  a  full  sister,  won  three  firsts 
at  the  National  Horse  Show  as  a  three-year-old  (only 
time  shown).  Cassilis  Dictator,  another  member  of 
the  tribe,  accumulated  a 
total  of  twenty-five  prizes 
including  three  Champion- 
ships and  ten  firsts.  His 
full  brother.  Cassilis  Tip 
Top,  has  taken  a  total  of 
ten  prizes  including  one 
Championship  and  five 
firsts.  Another  sister.  Cas- 
silis Chiarina,  won  two 
prizes.  A  third  sister.  Cas- 
silis Caprice,  is  too  young 
to  be  shown.  The  last  foal 
already  mentioned  is  a 
male  by  Imp.  Southworth 
Swell.  This  completes  the 
total  of  ten  get  of  this  re- 
markable old  brood  mare. 
She  is  a  bay  with  a  faint 


This  shows  Mighty  Mite 
beautifully  made 


star  and  small  white  stockings.  She  was  bred  by 
W.  D.  Henry  and  was  by  his  great  imported  stallion, 
Enfield  Nipper.  Most  of  the  good  hackney  ponies 
in  the  country  to-day  trace  to  either  Enfield  Nipper 
or  Imp.  Dilham  Prime  .Minister,  leased  one  year  by 
.Mr.  Henry.  Enfield  Nipper,  bred  to  the  daughters 
of  Imp.  Dilham  Prime  Minister  and  the  reciprocal 

cross  produced  ponies  of 
the  right  size,  beautiful 
action,  stamina  and  cour- 
age. 

At  Cassilis  Farm  Mr. 
Willets  began  in  1914  the 
breeding  of  Hackney 
ponies  and  showed  that 
year.  Believing  as  he  did 
that  the  most  important 
factor  in  constructive 
breeding  was  the  selection 
of  brood  mares,  he  set 
about  obtaining  the  very 
best  foundation  females 
possible.  That  success  has 
attended  his  efforts  is 
clearly  evident  from  the 
tremendous  number  of 


miniature  borse 


tdicates  what  a 
she  is. 


mmmmm 
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Irvington  Autocrat,  a  magnificent  individual  and  extravagant  goer,  winner  of  fifty-nine  prices  including  thirty-six  blue  ribbons  and  five 

championships. 


prizes  that  have  been  won  by  horses  bred  at  Cassilis 
Farm. 

Besides  old  Irvington  Bounce  II  and  her  eight  off- 
spring there  are  thirty-nine  other  registered  ponies  on 
the  farm.  The  stallions  are  seven  in  number,  Irving- 
ton Autocrat,  Southworth  Swell,  Irvington  Aristocrat, 
Cassilis  Tip  Top.  Masterpiece,  Irvington  Go-go,  and 
I  r  v  i  n  g  t  o  n  Tom  Trot. 
There  are  fifteen  brood 
mares,  Irvington  Bounce 
II.  Maid  of  Irvington, 
Imp.  Look-in,  Irvington 
Peggy,  Fascination, 
Mighty  Mite,  Canterbury 
Dilham's  Price,  Buckley 
Yido,  Skirbeck  Cora.Colne 
Marvel,  Jennie  Melbourne, 
Buckley  Poppy,  Irvington 
Dancing  Girl,  Cassilis 
Chitra,  Cassilis  Chiarina. 
The  eight  harness  ponies 
are  Miss  Freda,  Cassilis 
Siren,  Cassilis  Easter 
Maid,    Bricket  Fuschia, 


Cassilis  Keepsake,  Cassilis  Cavalier,  Lord  Wing,  and 
Irvington  Bounce  III.  The  five  three-year-olds  are 
Cassilis  Jester,  Attractive,  Christie,  Antoinette,  all 
with  a  Cassilis  prefix,  and  Cassbrook  Spark  Plug.  The 
two-year-olds  are  five  and  the  names  all  have  the  Cas- 
silis prefix.  They  are  Top  Notch,  Caprice,  Look 
Away,  Chancellor,  and  Clansman.    The  yearlings  are 

seven,  four  of  which, 
Allegra,  Don  O,  Daphne, 
and  Roberta,  have  the 
Cassilis  prefix.  The  others 
are  Imr>.  Flora  Fina,  Imp. 
Glen  Alice,  and  Cassbrook 
Fortune.  The  two  horse 
foals  I  have  mentioned 
and  another  was  dropped 
March  25th  out  of  the  Im- 
ported mare.  Colne  Mar- 
vel, the  sire  being  Braish- 
field  History.  This  is  a 
filly  foal. 

Mr.  Willets  has  found 
in  his  breeding  operations 
fairly  conclusive  proof  of 


Irvington   Autocrat  in   repose.    A   champion   himself  he 
sired  both  the  champion  stallion  and  mare  at  the  National 
Horse  Show. 
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Irvington  Bounce  II  and  Foal  from  a  painting  by  George  Ford  Morris.    This  illustrious  brood  mare  has  no  less  than  nine  descendants  in 
the  Cassilts  Stud  and  every  one  of  them  excellent.    They  include  such  famous  prize  winners  as  Mighty  Mite,  Irvington  Bouncer,  Irvington 
Bounce  III,  Irvington  Aristocrat,  and  Cassilts  Dictator,  which  is  the  foal  by  her  side. 


the  importance  of  the  brood  mare.  They  are  not  only 
important  to  breed  good  individuals  from  but  to  earn- 
on  with  in  future  generations.  This  is  shown  in  the 
case  of  Barnston  Lilly,  granddam  of  Mighty  Mite, 
Irvington  Autocrat  and  other  famous  ponies:  Maid 
of  Irvington,  granddam  of  Irvington  Bounce  III  and 
Irvington  Aristocrat;  Wortley  Belle,  grand-dam  of 
Billet  Doux,  and  Skirbeck  Kitty;  and  Irvington 
Bounce  II,  grand-dam  of  Cassilis  Easter  Maid.  Mr. 
Willets  has  bought  mares  only  when  they  were  proven 
dams  of  the  best  in  hackney  pony  type  and  action. 

Besides  old  Irvington  Bounce  II  there  are  five  other 
out-standing  brood  mares.  Barnston  Lilly,  while  she 
has  only  four  colts  (all  by  Enfield  Nipper)  is  worthy 
of  mention  because  of  the  uniform  excellence  of 
her  progeny.  Her  first,  foal,  Irvington  Peggy  was 
a  big  winner  in  harness.  Next  came  Nipper  Jr.,  Grand 
Champion  of  the  Pacific  National  Fair,  and  sire  of 
Mighty  Mite  and  Irvington  Bouncer,  previously  men- 
tioned. Her  next  foal  was  that  great  brood  mare, 
Maid  of  Irvington,  dam  of  Irvington  Autocrat  and 
Cassilis  Easter  Maid.  Her  last  foal  was  Irvington 
Model,  many  times  a  champion  and  shown  in  later 
years  under  the  name  of  Hamilton  Model. 

Another  brood  mare  of  remarkable  quality  is  Maid 


of  Irvington.  From  her  Dilham  Prime  Minister  begat 
Irvington  Autocrat,  generally  considered  supreme  for 
a  combination  of  individuality,  style,  action,  and  pre- 
potency. Maid  of  Irvington  is  also  the  dam  of  Irv- 
ington Nipper  Girl,  winner  of  several  first  prizes  in 
harness.     Another  daughter  of  this  mare,  Cassilis 


Cassilis  Dictator  by  Irvington  Autocrat  and  out  of  Irving- 
ton Bounce  II.   He  was  sold  to  Dilwyne  Farm,  Montchanin, 
Del.,  where  he  has  won  fifteen  prices,  having  been  twice 
champion  at  the  National.   Photo  as  two-year-old. 


IRVINGTON  BOUNCE 
III 

A  STAR  HARNESS 
PONY  AND 
MEMBER  OF  ONE  OF 
THE  GREATEST 
EQUINE  FAMILIES 


Irvington  Bounce  111.  the  most  illustrious  daughter  of  Irvington 
Bounce  11  and  a  daughter  of  Irvington  Autocrat,  winner  of  sixty- 
seven  prices,  champion  harness  pony  at  the  National,  1923,  cham- 
pion hackney  mare  at  Springfield  the  same  year,  champion  pony 
mare  at  the  National,  192?. 

Easter  Maid,  by  Irvington  Aristocrat,  was  the  cham- 
pion mare  at  the  1925  National  Horse  Show.  I  ler  full 
sister,  Cassilis  Antoinette  was  first  prize  two-year-old 
at  the  Devon  Show,  1925. 

A  remarkable  breeding  mare  recently  imported  from 
England  is  Jennie  Melbourne.  She  and  Colne  Marvel, 
brought  over  in  the  same  importation,  were  considered 
unquestionably  the  best  pony  brood  mares  in  England. 
Jennie  .Melbourne  is  full  sister  to  Flame  and  Sir  Eric 
and  has  produced  some  wonderful  colts.  The  most  fa- 
mous one  is  Billet  Doux,  by  Southworth  Swell,  which 
has  never  been  defeated  in  England.  Another  is 
Skirbeck  Suzanne,  champion  mare  in  1924  at  Don- 
caster.  Another  of  this  family,  Skirbeck  Jamie,  was 
junior  champion  in  1925.  Another  daughter  of  Jenny 
Melbourne,  Skirbeck  Kitty,  was  twice  first  in  harness 
classes  at  Doncaster. 

Colne  Marvel  has  been  the  champion  mare  at  Don- 
caster  several  times  and  has  produced  Bricket  Fusilier, 
the  champion  stallion,  1923-1925;  and  Bricket 
Fuschia  (now  at  Cassilis)  Reserve  Champion  to  her 
dam  in  1925. 

Still  another  brood  mare  worthy  of  note  is  Wortley 
Belle,  dam  of  Mel  Valley  Flame  (Hamilton  Flame) 
many  times  a  champion.  She  is  also  the  dam  of  Sir 
Eric  one  of  the  largest  winners  in  this  country  and 
likewise  the  dam  of  Jennie  Melbourne  which  we  have 
already  mentioned.  Wortley  Belle  has  had  other  ex- 
cellent colts  in  England  of  which  no  record  is  kept. 

While  abroad  last  summer  Mr  Willets  visited  the 
Falside  Stud,  property  of  Mr.  Enoch  Glen,  Bathgate, 
Scotland.  This  is  said  to  be  the  largest  stud  in  Great 
Britain.  Through  Mr.  Glen  he  purchased  Bricket 
Fuschia  and  her  filly  foal  by  Southworth  Swell,  Skir- 
beck Ccvra  by  Fusee  out  of  Jennie  Melbourne,  and 
Buckley  Vido  by  Melbourne  Shot  out  of  Talke  Prin- 


Irvingion  Bounce  111  standing.  She  is  a  pony  of 
splendid  type  and  with  a  vast  amount  of  quality. 

cess,  the  dam  of  Axholme  Venus,  a  big  prize  winner  in 
this  country. 

While  Mr.  Willets  has  appreciated  the  value  of 
good  brood  mares  he  has  not  neglected  the  importance 
of  good  stallions.  Irvington  Autocrat  is  known  to 
horse  lovers  the  world  over  as  a  many  times  champion 
and  progenitor  of  champions.  He  has  been  champion 
or  sired  the  champion  stallion  at  the  National  Horse 
Show  for  the  past  seven  years,  and  he  and  his  get  have 
won  in  hand  and  in  harness  at  all  the  large  shows. 
Autocrat  comes  honestly  by  his  greatness,  for  he  is  as 
well  bred  as  it  is  possible  to  have  a  pony.  His  sire, 
Dilham  Prime  Minister,  also  begat  the  celebrated  show 
mares,  Lady  Dilham,  I.ady  Eccles,  Dainty  Eccles.  and 
a  great  many  other  famous  prize  winners.  His  dam, 
Maid  of  Irvington,  previously  mentioned,  is  a  sister  of 
the  illustrious  Hamilton  Model  and  also  produced  the 
1925  champion  pony  mare  at  New  York.  Autocrat 
is  a  dark  seal  brown,  13.1^  hands,  with  wonderful  con- 
formation and  a  most  extravagant  goer.  Practically 
all  of  his  prizes  were  won  in  the  hottest  kind  of  com- 
petition at  such  shows  as  New  York,  Devon,  Rochester, 
Springfield,  and  Brockton.  He  was  champion  pony  stal- 
lion at  New  York  three  years  in  succession  and  has  been 
shown  in  harness  as  well  as  in  hand  and  has  won  both 
ways.  He  was  foaled  in  1914  and  is  now  in  his  prime. 
He  can  go  out  now  and  repeat  his  previous  winnings. 
He  is  bound  to  effect  an  improvement  in  any  stud  and 
at  the  same  time  continue  his  illustrious  show  career. 
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CASSILIS  TIP  TOP 

SIRE 

IRVINGTON  AUTOCRAT 
DAM 

IRVINGTON  BOUNCE  II 

HE  IS  NOW  FIVE  YEARS  OLD  AND  WAS 
FIRST  SHOWN  IN  1923,  WINNING  THE 
HACKNEY  FUTURITY  AT  DEVON  THAT 
YEAR.  HE  WAS  THE  1925  CHAMPION 
PONY  STALLION  AT  THE  NATIONAL 
HORSE  SHOW.  PHOTOGRAPHED  AS  A 
TWO-YEAR-OLD. 


Cassilis  Tip  Top  standing.    An  illustration  of 
splendid  pony  conformation. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  prepotency  of  Irv- 
ington  Autocrat.  His  son,  Cassilis  Dictator,  was  the 
champion  pony  stallion  at  New  York  for  three  years 
and  Cassilis  Tip  Top,  another  son,  was  champion  in 
1925.  His  daughter,  Irvington  Bounce  III  has  been 
the  champion  mare  four  years  in  succession,  and  a 
granddaughter  of  Autocrat  was  champion  in  1925. 
Irvington  Bounce  III  has  been  champion  at  New  York 
twice  and  reserve  twice  in  harness  during  the  past  four 
years.  The  hackney  Futurity  at  Devon  has  been  won 
by  one  of  his  progeny  in  either  the  first  or  second  re- 
move every  year  since  it  was  started.  His  progeny 
have  won  every  class  in  which  they  have  been  entered 
as  get  of  sire.  All  of  his  colts  have  a  world  of  quality 
and  are  flashy  movers.  I  do  not  know  of  any  stallion 
large  or  small  whose  progeny  have  been  such  consistent 
winners.  This  is  even  more  remarkable  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  he  has  only  been  bred  to  a  comparatively 
few  mares.  Having  two  of  his  sons  and  one  of  his 
grandsons  to  carry  on  with,  Mr.  Willets  might  con- 
sider parting  with  him. 

In  the  early  part  of  1925  Mr.  Willets  imported 


Southworth  Swell  said  by  authorities  to  be  the 
greatest  pony  sire  in  England  for  many  years  if 
not  for  all  time.     Southworth  Swell  on  his  sire's 
side  is  a  grandson  of  Sir  Horace  and  is  out  of  one 
of  the  best  daughters  of  Berkley  Model.    He  was 
a  champion  in  England  and  has  sired  such  famous 
ponies  as  Axholme  Sunbeam,  champion  harness 
pony,  Olympia,  1923,  (this  pony  has  been  a  big 
winner  in  the  U.  S.  for  Mrs.  Loula  Long  Combs 
and  has  been  shown  under  the  name  of  Carnation. 
In  1925  she  won  $275.),  Falinge  Trixie,  first  at  the 
Hackney  Society  Show,  1917,  first  and  champion  at 
the  Royal,  1921;  Axholme  Venus,  champion  harness 
pony  Olympia,   1920  and  1922,  champion  harness 
pony  at  the  Hackney  Show,  1921  and  1923  and  one 
of  the  biggest  winners  in  this  country,  taking  eleven 
blue  ribbons  and  1 1,03  5  in  prizes  in  the  1925  sea- 
son; Polly  Southworth  first  at  the  London  Hackney 
Show  in  1924;  Talke  Bonfire,  first  and  champion  at 
the  Hackney  Show,  1924;  Billet  Doux,  now  in  England, 
champion  harness  pony  Olympia,  1924,  champion  at 
Richmond,  and  champion  at  the  Royal;  Tipsy  Cake, 
first  single  harness,  champion   hand  and  harness, 
Olympia,  1922;  Diana  Southworth,  champion  pony 
mare,  Hackney  Society  Show,  1922  and  1923. 

Another  valuable  stallion  is  Masterpiece,  foaled  in 
1910  by  Lord  St.  Kitts  out  of  Elegance  III.  He  car- 
ries the  blood  of  Dilham  Prime  Minister  and  Sir 
Horace.  Masterpiece  is  a  most  impressive  male  of 
superb  type  and  matchless  action.  He  has  won  no 
less  than  forty-three  prizes  both  in  harness  and  in 
hand.  He  was  first  pony  stallion  in  hand  over  13.2 
hands  at  the  National,  1920.    He  has  not  been  shown 
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Irvington  Aristocrat,  sire,  Irvington 
Autocrat,  dam,  Irvington  Bounce  II. 
Winner  of  sixty-one  prices,  lie  was 
first  shown  in  1920  an d  was  undefeated 
that  year.  He  was  champion  pony 
stallion  at  Devon,  1925. 


since  1923  and  was  first  har- 
ness pony  not  over  14.2  at 
Devon.  Masterpiece  is  the  sire 
of  Cassilis  Look  Here,  Cham- 
pion saddle  pony  Devon, 
Springfield,  and  New  York. 
Elegance  III,  the  dam  of  Mas- 
terpiece, was  also  the  dam  of 
that  famous  show  ring  winner, 
Lady  Dilham.  He  is  about  as 
well  bred  as  they  come  and,  al- 
though fourteen  years  of  age, 
he  is  strong  and  vigorous  and 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of, 
any  one  who  appreciates  the 
value  of  good  breeding. 

The  old  mare,  Imp.  Look  In, 
which  is  the  dam  of  Cassilis  Look  Here  referred  to  in 
the  previous  paragraph,  also  gave  birth  to  the  chestnut 
stallion,  Irvington  Tom  Trot.  Another  of  her  foals, 
Chestnut  Blossom,  was  champion  saddle  pony  at  New 
York  and  was  by  Hamilton  Model.  Tom  Trot,  on  his 
dam's  side,  carries  Welsh  blood.  He  is  sired  by  Imp. 
Enfield  Nipper,  that  source  of  so  much  hackney  qual- 
ity. Old  Look  In  was  only  shown  twice  and  was  first 
both  times.  Tom  Trot  has  twenty-one  prizes  to  his 
credit  and  was  first  at  the  National  in  1910.  He  was 
first  model  harness  pony  at  Brockton  in  1919. 

Coming  down  in  direct  descent  from  Maid  of  Irving- 
ton we  find  Irvington  Autocrat,  sire  of  Irvington  Aris- 
tocrat, he  the  sire  of  Cassilis  Easter  Maid.  Of  these 
four  generations  of  out-standing  ponies  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned  the  first  two  and  will  now  consider 
Irvington  Aristocrat.  His  dam,  as  you  may  recall,  is 


Irvington  Bounce  II,  that  most 
powerful  of  brood  mares,  so  that 
he  is  full  brother  to  the  great  show 
mare,  Irvington  Bounce  III.  First 
shown  in  1920  he  was  undefeated 
when  shown  alone  and  second  in 
the  produce  of  mare  class.  In  sev- 
enteen entries  he  was  first  fifteen 
times  and  was  reserve  champion  at 
the  National.  He  won  a  total  of 
sixty-two  prizes.  He  was  foaled 
March  22,  1918.  As  a  sire  he 
has  proved  entirely  satisfactory. 
His  daughter,  Cassilis  Easter 
Maid  has  won  ten  prizes.  She  was 
first  in  the  Hackney  Futurity  at 
Devon  in  1924,  first  and  champion 
hackney  pony  mare  at  the  Na- 
tional, 1925.  Combining  as  he 
does  the  blood  of  Mr.  Willet's 
greatest  ponies,  Maid  of  Irving- 
ton, Autocrat,  and  Irvington 
Bounce  II,  he  is  a 
worthy  successor  to 
his  illustrious  sire. 

Ponies  bred  at 
Cassilis  have  won 
many  prizes  for  their 
new  owners.  We  have 
already  mentioned 
the  winnings  of  Cas- 
silis Dictator  owned 
by  Dilwyne  Farm. 
Cassilis  Confidence 
and  Cassilis  Little 
Minister  were  sold  to 
G.  R.  Strom  of  Chi- 
cago and  were  shown 
at  the  International 
Live  Stock  Show  last 
fall  at  Chicago  and  at 
the  Chicago  Riding 
Club  Show.  Little 
Minister  was  first  at 
the  International  in 
the  class  of  harness  ponies  over  13.2  and  under  14.2 
hands.  Little  Minister  and  Confidence  were  second  in 
the  tandem  class  at  this  show  and  Confidence  was  first 
in  pairs  of  harness  ponies  class.  At  the  Chicago  Riding 
Club  Show,  Confidence  was  one  of  the  winning  pair 
of  hackneys  and  the  winning  pony  tandem.  Little 
Minister  was  also  first  in  pairs  and  first  over  13.2  and 
under  14.2. 

Cassilis  Farm  is  primarily  a  breeding  establishment, 
showing  is  secondary.  Mr.  Willets  aims  to  breed  his 
own  show  ponies  and  to  show  only  those  he  has  raised. 
It  is  obviously  a  great  satisfaction  to  drive  or  ride  a 
winner  that  you  have  watched  grow  up  and  develop 
and  to  see  him  come  in  first  in  a  large  class.  He  be- 
lieves and  has  demonstrated  that  we  can  breed  just  as 
good  ponies  here  as  our  English  friends  do  on  the 
other  side.    A  list  of  prizes  won  by  years  follows: 


One  of  the  great  foundation  brood  mares,  Imp.  look 
In.  She  is  the  dam  of  Look  Here,  champion  saddle 
pony  at  the  National,  also  the  dam  of  Chestnut 
Blossom,  likewise  champion  saddle  pony  at  New  York. 


One  of  the  foundation  brood  mares  is  Fascination,  foaled 
in  1908,  the  daughter  of  Dilbam  Prune  Minister  and  out 
of  Elegance  111. 
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27 
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1 
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139 

97 

1 1 
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29 

24 
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12 
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8 
15 

3 
19 

i 
142 
84 

86 
78 
62 


729 

Grand  Total 

The  hackney  is  one  of  the  oldest  breeds  of  horses 
and  the  word  appears  in  early  English  literature. 

"Furth  he  rideth  vppon  his  hakeney, 
Vppon  the  Reuerys  side  to  hir  logging." 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1249. 


The  word  is  derived  from 
haquenee,  a  French  derivative  from 
the  Latin  equus,  a  horse — whence 
the  name  hackney.  The  first  note- 
worthy trotting  hackney  stallion  of 
the  modern  type  was  a  horse  foal  de- 
veloped 1755  and  known  as  the 
Shale's  horse,  and  most  of  the  hack- 
neys of  the  present  day  trace  back  to 
him.  The  hackney  of  the  early 
day  seems  to  have  been  smaller  than 
the  large  hackneys  of  to-day.  They 
were  more  like  our  present  hackney 
ponies.  The  hackney  pony  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  hackney,  or  large  hackney,  pri- 
marily by  its  size.  The  ruling  is  in  England  that  all 
horses  under  14  hands  in  heighth  are  ponies.  This 
was  subsequently  altered  in  the  case  of  polo  ponies  to 
14.2  hands  and,  in  this  country,  ponies  may  be  14.2 
hands.  The  ideal  hackney  pony  has  a  front  somewhat 
like  an  Arab  with  a  small  neat  head,  strong,  straight, 
well  muscled  legs,  deep  chest,  well  rounded  barrel, 
rather  long  in  the  back,  short  rear  end  and  docked  tail. 
His  action  is  high  and  straight  with  no  sidewise  move- 
ment and  this  action  is  a  feature  of  the  breed  which 
reproduces  itself  and  is  observed  in  young  colts  which 
have  never  been  trained.  Hackney  ponies  and  all 
hackneys  are  the  last  word  in  harness  horses.  They 
have  completely  outdistanced  all  other  breeds  in  show 
rings.  There  is  no  breed  of  ponies  that  can  compete 
with  the  hackneys  in  any  way.  It  is  believed  that 
hackney  ponies  breed  truer  than  the  larger  horses. 
This  is  possibly  true,  probably  because  the  original 
hackneys  were  small  horses  and  partly  because  breed- 
ers have  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  large  size  without 
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coarseness.  No  other  type 
ever  fully  achieved  the  won- 
derful ,  flexed  hock  action  of 
the  hackney  shown  in  the  very 
last  inch  of  push  to  the  weight 
behind  him.  The  hackney  is 
the  ideal  type  for  harness 
horses  in  England  and  in 
America.  For  a  great  many 
years  English  hackney  ponies 
were  considered  superior  to 
ours,  but  now,  thanks  to  such 
men  as  Mr.  Willets,  you  will 
find  shows  in  this  country  that 
cannot  be  equalled  upon  the 
other  side.  But  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  consider  the  hack- 
ney pony  simply  as  a  harness 
horse.  They  are  considered 
very  good  saddle  horses  and, 
in  northern  England,  you  find 
hackneys  which  score  the  most 
wins  under  saddle  to  be  the 
very  ones  which  win  all  the 
championships  and  fill  all  the 
places  at  the  leading  shows  in 
harness. 

In  W  illiam  Taplin's  Sport- 
ing Dictionary,  published  in 
1803,  the  hackney  is  spoken  of  as  a  "horse  superior  to 
all  others  upon  the  score  of  utility;  being  rendered 
subservient  to  every  office  of  exertion,  speed  or  per- 
severance, or  in  other  words,  to  all  drudgery  and  la- 
bor of  his  situation  from  which  his  contemporaries, 
the  racer,  the  hunter,  by  the  imaginary  superiority  of 
their  qualifications  and  pampered  appearance  are  al- 


The  famous  show  mare,  Carnation,  owned  and 
exhibited  by  Mrs.  Loula  Long  Combs.  Carna^ 
tton  is  a  daughter  of  Sout  hwort  h  Swell  and  was 
known  in  lingland  as  Axholme  Sunbeam  and  was 
champion  harness  pony  at  Olympia,  1923. 


ways  exempt.  It  is  the  pecul- 
iar province  of  the  hackney 
to  carry  his  master  twelve  to 
fifteen  miles  in  an  hour  to 
covert  (where  the  hunter  is  in 
waiting)  and  sometimes  to 
bring  back  the  groom  with 
greater  expedition.  .  .  .  His 
constitution  should  be  excel- 
lent and  his  spirit  invincible; 
he  must  be  enabled  to  go  five 
and  twenty  to  thirty  miles  at 
a  stage  without  drawing  bit 
and  without  least  respect  to 
the  depth  of  the  roads  or  the 
dreary  state  of  the  weather 
and  if  he  is  not  equal  to  any 
weight  in  these  trying  exer- 
tions he  will  be  held  in  no 
estimation  as  a  Hackney  of 
Fashion." 

One  of  the  first  hackneys 
brought  to  this  country  was  a 
stallion  called  Pretender  which 
was  landed  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  in 
1801.  In  1883  the  Hackney 
Horse  Society  in  England  was 
founded  and  two  years  later 
A.  J.  Cassatt  imported  Little 
Wonder  ami  this  horse,  with  three  mares,  Patience, 
Buttercup  and  Stella,  formed  the  first  hackney  stud  in 
the  United  States.  Little  Wonder  was  a  pony  14 
hands  high  and,  although  he  made  a  very  favorable 
impression  lor  the  breed,  the  hackney  advanced  slowly 
in  popularity  partly  because  there  was  so  few  to  be  had 
and  partly  because  of  the  opposition  of  trotting  horse 


i 


The  Imported  mare,  Tipsey  Cake,  now  at  Dilwyne  Farm.   She  is  a  daughter  of  Sout  hwort  h  Swell  and  was  first  in  single  harness  and 
champion  in  tandem  harness  at  Olympia,  1022.    She  is  the  wheel  pony  in  this  tandem. 


 „ 
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SOUTHWORTH  SWELL 


CHAMPION  SIRE 


OF  ENGLAND 


AND  SOME  OF  HIS 


FAMOUS  PROGENY 


Imp.  Southworth  Swell  brought  over  in  1925  by  Mr.  Willets,  said  to  be  the 
greatest  pony  in  England.   He  is  the  sire  of  many  champions. 


breeders.  In  the  last  twenty-five  years,  however,  hack- 
ney ponies  have  become  increasingly  popular,  out-dis 
tancing  the  larger  type.  The  Irvington  stud  of  Mr. 
W.  D.  Henry  from  which  Mr.  Willets  selected  the  best 
animals  for  his  foundation  was  the  leading  collection 
of  its  time.  Mr.  Henry  did  much  to  make  the  hackney 
pony  a  popular  favorite. 

There  is  no  more  pleasant  and  delightful  avocation 
than  the  breeding  and  exhibiting  of  hackney  ponies. 


It  has  been  recognized  favorably  by  gentlemen  of 
wealth  and  social  prominence  in  England  and  in 
America.  The  hackney  pony  is  not  only  the  aristo- 
crat of  the  harness  horses  but  the  harness  horse  of  the 
aristocracy.  They  are  to  be  found  frequently  among 
the  beautiful  country  lanes  of  England  going  about 
their  work  as  carriage  and  saddle  horses.  They  are 
to  be  seen  in  Hyde  Park  and  the  West  End  and  some- 
times in  our  own  Central  Park.    Their  proud  carriage 


Masterpiece,  a  stallion  foaled  in  lyio  and  carrying  the  blood  of  Dilbam  Prime  Minister  and  Sir  Horace.    He  is  the  sire  of  Cassilis 
Look  Here,  champion  saddle  pony  Devon,  Springfield,  and  New  York. 


and  flashing  action  making  them  far  more  impressive, 
picturesque,  and  elegant  than  the  most  elaborate  of 
motor  vehicles.  The  breeding  and  exhibiting  of  these 
beautiful  animals  adds  color  and  form  to  our  national 
life  that  is  too  often,  unfortunately,  lacking.  The 
horse  shows,  with  their  bright  decorations,  bands  play- 
ing, beautifully  dressed  women,  well  groomed  men, 
are  very  gay  and  de- 
lightful indeed.  The 
liveries,  the  costumes, 
the  harnesses,  the 
many  different  kinds 
of  vehicles,  single  vic- 
toria, spider  phaeton, 
park  drag,  gig,  country 
brougham,  the  road 
coach  and  so  forth  are 
a  fascinating  study. 

In  telling  about  the 
numerous  prizes  won 
by  the  Cassilis  show 
ponies,  we  have  not 
gone  into  complete  de- 
tail because  of  the  lim- 
itations of  space.  We 
do  feel,  however,  that 
the  complete  winnings 
of  some  of  the  stars 


Irvington  Tom  Trot,  a  chestnut  stallion  out  of  the  mare.  Imp. 
Look  In  by  En  field  Nipper.    Tom  Trot  has  won  twenty-one 
prices  and  was  first  at  the  National. 


should  be  given  and  we  therefore  append  a  complete 
list  of  the  winnings  of  Irvington  Autocrat. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1919.  First:  Pony  Stallion  in 
hand. 

Brockton,  Mass.,  1919.  First:  Novice  harness  pony. 
First:  Pony  Stallion  in  harness.  First:  Hackney  Stal- 
lion in  hand.    First:  Pony  Stallion  in  hand.  Second, 

with  Tom  Trot  and 
Masterpiece:  Best 
three  ponies. 

National,  N.  Y., 
1919.  First:  Pony 
Stallion  in  hand  under 
1 3.2  First :  Canadian 
Medal  Hackney  Pony 
Stallion.  Champion: 
Pony  Stallion  in  hand. 

Devon,  Pa.,  1920. 
Third:  Pony  Stallion 
in  harness.  Second: 
Pony  Stallion  in  hand 
to  13.2.  Second:  Har- 
ness pony  12.2-13.2. 

Rochester,  N.  )'., 
mo.  First:  Harness 
pony  12.2-13.2.  Sec- 
ond: Pony  Stallion  in 
harness.  Second:  Pony 
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Stallion  in  hand.  First, 
with  Masterpiece:  Pony 
tandem. 

Brockton,  Mans.,  1020. 
Second:  Hackney  Stallion 
any  height.  Fourth:  Har- 
ness pony  to  14.2  Third: 
Harness  pony  12.2-13.2. 
First,  with  Mighty  Mite 
and  Masterpiece:  Best  three 
harness  ponies.  Fifth: 
Mass.  Harness  pony.  First' 
Pony  Stallion  in  hand. 

National,  N.  Y.,  1920. 
First:  Pony  Stallion  in 
hand,  Canadian  Medal. 
Third:  Pony  Stallion  to 
13.2.  Champion;  Champion 
pony  stallion.  Third:  No- 
vice Harness  pony. 

Devon,  Pa.,  1°21.  Sec- 
ond: Pony  Stallion  in  har- 
ness. Sixth:  Harness  pony  12.2-13.2.  First:  Pony 
stallion  in  hand  13.2  Fourth,  with  Canterbury  Dil- 
ham's  Pride:  Get  of  Sire.  Second:  Model  pony  stal- 
lion. Reserve.  Champion  pony  stallion  in  hand. 
First,  with  Irvington  Bounce  III  and  Mighty  Mite: 
Best  three  harness  ponies. 

Westchester  Co.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  1921.  Third: 
Harness  pony  to  13.2.  Third:  Model  harness  pony. 
First:  Hackney  stallion  in  hand.  Champion:  Cham- 
pion harness  pony. 

Brockton,  Mass.,  1921.  First:  Hackney  stallion  in 
hand  (model).  First:  Winners  of  Hackney  Stallions 
and  mares  (model).  First,  with  Cassilis  Comedy, 
Mighty  Mite,  Masterpiece,  and  Irvington  Bounce  III: 
Five  Hackneys  in  hand,  Brockton  Cup.  First:  Hack- 
ney stallion  in  hand.  First.  Pony  Stallion  in  harness. 
First,  with  Cassilis  Comedy  and  Masterpiece:  Best 
three  harness  ponies. 

National,  N.  Y .,  1921.    Second:  Pony  stallion  in 


Cassilis  Look  Here,  champion  saddle  pony  at 
Devon,  Springfield,  and  the  National.  A 
daughter  of  Masterpiece  out  of  Imp.  Look  In. 


hand  A.  H.  H.  S.  medal. 
First:  Pony  stallion  in  hand 
to  13.2.  Champion:  Pony 
stallion  in  hand.  Second, 
with  Cassilis  Comedy  and 
Mighty  Mite:  Best  three 
harness  ponies. 

Devon,  Pa.,  1922.  First : 
Pony  stallion  in  harness. 
Second:  Pony  stallion  in 
hand  to  13.2.  Fourth: 
Model  pony  stallion.  Sec- 
ond, with  Mighty  Mite  and 
Irvington  Bounce  III:  Best 
three  harness  ponies. 

Devon,  Pa.,  1923.  Sec- 
ond: Pony  stallions  not  over 
13.2.  Second,  with  King 
of  Spades:  Get  of  pony 
mare.  Fourth :  Model  pony 
stallion.  Champion:  Cham- 
pion pony  stallion.  First: 
Pony  stallion  in  harness.  Third,  with  Bounce  III  and 
Lord  Wing:  Best  three  harness  ponies. 

National,  N.  Y.,  1923.  Second:  Hackney  Stallions 
14.2  and  under.  Second:  Champion  pony  stallion. 
Third:  Harness  ponies  not  over  14.2.  Fourth:  Har- 
ness ponies  not  over  13.2. 

Devon,  Pa.,  1924.  First:  Pony  stallions  in  hand. 
First,  with  Easter  Maid:  Get  of  pony  mare.  Second: 
Model  pony  stallion  in  hand.  Champion:  Champion 
pony  stallion.  First:  Pony  stallion  in  harness.  First, 
with  Irvington  Bounce  and  Confidence:  Best  three 
harness  ponies. 

National,  N.  Y.,  1924.  Third:  Hackney  pony  stal- 
lions 14.2  and  under.  First:  Harness  pony  stallions 
not  over  14.2. 

Devon,  Pa.,  1925.  Second,  with  Easter  Maid: 
Get  of  mare.  First:  Pony  stallion  under  13.2.  Sec- 
ond: Model  pony  stallion.  Reserve:  Champion  pony 
stallion.  Third:  Pony  stallion  in  harness. 


Lord  Wing.  Sire,  Tom  Trot.  Dam,  Paula.  She  was  Champion  Saddle  Pony  at  the  National.  Lord  Wing  has  won ,p 'prizes  and  was  First 
Harness  Pony  for  Child  to  Drive  at  the  National,  1925.    At  the  same  show  he  was  first  with  Halcyon  and  Easter  Maid  in  the  class  for  the 

best  three  harness  ponies. 
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/Is  aw  illustration  of  how  Cassilis  ponies  breed  on,  here  is  Cassilis  Easter  Maid 
by  Irvington  Aristocrat,  be  by  Irvington  Autocrat  and  be  out  of  Maid  of  Irving- 
ton.    Easter  Maid  lives  up  to  ber  pedigree.   She  has  never  been  defeated  when 
shown  singly  and  was  champion  hackney  pony  mare  at  the  1925  National. 


The  following  are  the  winnings  of  Mighty  Mite: 
She  was  shown  up  to  1918  by  Mrs.  Catherine  West- 
inghouse  Fletcher  and  after  that  by  Cassilis  Farm. 

Rochester,  N.  )'.,  19 16.  First:  Harness  ponv  under 
13.2  Second,  with  Irvington  Bouncer  and  Pride: 
Best  three  harness  ponies.  First:  Novice  harness  pony 
under  13.2.    Reserve:  Champion  harness  pony. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1916.  First:  Harness  pony  under 
12.2.   Champion:  Champion  harness  pony. 

National,  N.  Y.,  1916.  First:  Harness  pony  under 
13.  Fourth:  Hackney  harness  pony.  First:  Hack- 
ney pony  mare  in  hand. 

Brooklyn,  1917.    Second:  Ponies  in  hand. 

Rochester,  N.  Y .,  1917.  Sec- 
ond: Hackney  maresfany  height). 
First:  Harness  pony  to  12.2.  First: 
Harness  pony,  high  stepper.  First: 
Ponies  in  hand.  Champion: 
Champion  harness  pony. 

Brockton,  Mass.,  1917  First: 
Harness  pony  under  12.2.  First: 
with  Irvington  Nipper:  Harness 
pairs.  First:  Model  pony.  First: 
Harness  pony,  Pace  and  Action. 
Second:  Hackney  mare  (any 
height).  Champion:  Champion 
harness  pony.  Reserve:  Cham- 
pion hackney  mare  (any  height). 

National,  N.  Y .,  1917.  First: 
Harness  pony  under  13.  First: 
Hackney  pony  mare  in  hand. 

Devon,    Pa.,    1918.  Second: 
Harness  Pony  under  13.2. 


National,  N.  Y.,  19 IS.  Second: 
Hackney  pony  mare  in  hand. 
First:  Harness  pony  under  13. 
Second:  Montpelier  Cup  (har- 
ness). 

Devon,  Pa.,  1920.  Second: 
Pony  mare  in  hand.  First:  Har- 
ness pony  11.2-12-2.  First:  High 
stepping  harness  pony. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1920.  Third: 
Harness  pony  to  12.2.  First: 
Pace  and  action.  Second:  Pony 
mare  in  hand.  Champion:  Cham- 
pion harness  pony. 

Brockton,  Mass.,  1920.  Third: 
Hackney  mare  in  hand  (model) 
First:    Hackney  mare  in  hand 
Second:    Model    harness  pony 
First:    Harness   pony  11.2-12.2 
First:    Harness    pony    to  14.2 
First,  with  Autocrat  and  Master- 
piece: Best  three  harness  ponies. 
First:  Pace  and  action.  First: 
Mass.  harness  ponies. 
National,  N.  )'.,  1920.    First:  Pony  mare  in  hand 
(Canadian  Medal).    First,  with  Dancing  Girl:  Get 
of  pony  mare.     First:   Harness  pony  (Montpelier 
Cup).    First:  American  bred  harness  pony,  Mills 
Cup.    First:  Harness  pony  to  13.    Reserve:  Cham- 
pion harness  pony. 

Devon,  Pa.,  1921.  First:  Model  pony  mare.  Sixth, 
with  Cassilis  Confidence:  Get  of  pony  stallion.  First: 
Pony  mare  in  hand  to  13.  Champion:  Pony  mare  in 
hand.  First:  Harness  pony  11.2-12.2.  Second:  Har- 
ness pony  stake.  First,  with  Autocrat  and  Irvington 
Bounce  III:  Best  three  harness  ponies.  Reserve: 
Champion  harness  horse  or  pony. 


Rochester,  N.  Y .,  1918.  First: 
Harness  pony  under  12.2.  First: 
Harness  pony  under  13.1. 


Cassilis  Siren,  a  beautiful  harness  pony  by  Nipper  jr.  Siren  is  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  nice  foundation  brood  marcs,  Fascination,  she  by  Dilham  Prune  Minister. 
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Westchester  Co.,  White 
Plains,  N.  ¥.,  1021.  Fourth: 
Harness  pony  to  13.2.  First: 
Pace  and  action  pony.  Sec- 
ond: Model  pony.  Second: 
Hackney  mare  in  hand.  Re- 
serve: Champion  harness 
pony. 

Brockton,  Mass.,  1921. 
First:  Hackney  mare  in  hand 
(model).  Second:  Winners 
Hackney  mares  and  stallions 
(model)  First,  with  Cassilis 
Comedy,  Autocrat,  Master- 
piece and  Bounce  III:  Best 
five  hackneys  in  hand 
(Brockton  Cup).  Second: 
Hackney  mare  in  h  a  n  d. 
First:  Hackney  pony  11.2- 
12.2.  First:  Harness  pony 
to  14.2.  First:  Pace  and  ac- 
tion. Second:  Model  harness  pony.  First:  Mass.  har- 
ness pony. 

National,  N.  Y.,  1921.  Third:  Pony  mare  in  hand. 
Second:  American  bred  harness  pony,  Mills  Cup. 


Head  of  Masterpiece. 


Second:  Harness  pony  11.2- 
12.2.  Fourth:  Harness  pony 
stake.  Reserve:  Champion 
harness  pony  to  13.2.  Sec- 
ond, with  Comedy  and  Auto- 
crat: Best  three  harness 
ponies. 

Devon,  Pa.,  1922.  Sec- 
ond: Harness  pony  11.2-12-2. 
Fourth:  Model  pony  mare. 
Fourth,  with  Siren:  Get  of 
pony  stallion.  First:  Pony 
mare  in  hand  to  13.  Second, 
with  Dictator:  Get  of  pony 
mare.  Second,  with  Auto- 
crat and  Bounce:  Best  three 
harness  ponies.  Third:  Har- 
ness pony  stake. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention 
here  several  other  ponies 
bred  at  Cassilis  Farm  and 
exhibited  successfully  by  their  new  owners.  Cassilis 
Morning  Star  was  exhibited  by  A.  W.  Atkinson  at 
Devon,  winning  three  prizes  and  being  first  pony  mare 
two-year-old.    Cassilis  King  of  Spades  now  owned  by 


When  Mr  Willets  recently  imported  Jennie  Melbourne  and  Colne  Marvel  they  were  said  to  be  the  two  greatest  pony 
brood  wares  in  England.  This  is  Colne  Marvel.  She  has  been  the  champion  mare  at  Doncaster  several  times  and  u the '  dam 
of  Bucket  Fusilier,  the  champion  stallion  1923-1925  and  Bricket  Fuschia,  reserve  to  her  dam  1925  and  now  at  Cassilis  Farm. 


hackney  poni&5  ^ 


7"/;j5  map  and  an  automobile  blue  book  uill  enable 
visitots  to  drive  to  Cassilis  Farm.  Good  roads 
all  the  way  and  beautiful  scenery  in  the  Berk- 
shires.  To  go  by  train  take  the  Pitlsfield  express 
and  get  off  at  Great  Harrington. 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Goodman  has  won  twelve  prizes,  being  first 
pony  stallion  in  hand  at  Devon,  1924.  Cassilis  Twi- 
light, also  owned  by  A.  W.  Atkinson,  has  won  a  total 
of  seven  prizes  and  was  first  novice  harness  pony  at 
Devon. 

Mr.  Willets  started  showing  his  ponies  in  1912  and 
has  shown  every  year  since.  In  1918  he  only  showed 
one  horse  one  time.  He  never  takes  out  a  large  string 
of  ponies,  usually  not  more  than  eight.  He  rarely 
goes  to  more  than  three  shows,  Devon,  Springfield,  and 
the  National  in  New  York  City.  This  year  you  will 
probably  see  his  ponies  at  the  three  above  men- 
tioned shows  and  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  in  addition. 
Considering  the  circumstances,  his  winnings  are 
remarkable. 

Ponies  bred  at  Cassilis  Farm  have  repeatedly 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  go  out  and  win  not 
only  for  Mr.  Willets  but  for  other  exhibitors. 
Wherever  they  are  shown  they  make  good  for 
their  new  owners  and  are  either  at  the  head  of  the 
line  or  well  up  in  the  money.  Wherever  you  see 
the  prefix,  Cassilis,  in  your  horse  show  catalogues 
you  can  confidently  expect  the  best  in  hackney 
pony  blood  lines,  conformation,  quality,  and 
action. 

If  you  are  a  breeder  of  hackney  ponies  you 
should  by  all  means  go  to  New  Marlboro  and 
look  over  this  truly  remarkable  stud.  It  is  in- 
deed a  connoisseur's  collection.  Persons  who  are 
planning  to  breed  or  exhibit  ponies  are  likewise 


urged  to  visit  the  farm.  Remember  that  this  is  the 
largest  collection  of  hackney  ponies  in  existence. 
Buyers  can  find  a  much  wider  range  of  collection  here 
than  elsewhere.  Here  are  admittedly  the  two  leading 
stallions  of  the  breed.  No  other  hackney  pony  can 
compare  wifh  Irvington  Model  as  a  prize  winner  and 
sire  of  prize  winners.  You  may  search  England  in 
vain  to  find  his  equal.  Remember  moreover  that  the 
Cassilis  stud  has  been  further  strengthened  by  the  im- 
portation of  Southworth  Swell,  a  proven  sire  of  many 
champions  and  considered  by  English  breeders  to  be 
the  best  stud  horse  of  all  time. 

While  you  are  there  don't  forget  to  see  the  phenom- 
enal Irvington  Bounce  II  family,  the  old  mare  and 
nine  of  her  progeny,  six  of  them  full  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. As  an  illustration  of  prepotency  inherited  you 
may  see  five  generations  in  direct  descent,  starting 
with  Maid  of  Irvington,  dam  of  Irvington  Autocrat, 
he  the  sire  of  Irvington  Bounce  III,  she  the  dam  of 
Cassilis  Chitra  and  she  the  mother  of  Cassilis  Roberta. 

The  breeding  of  hackney  ponies  here  more  closely 
approaches  an  exact  science  than  the  operations  of  any 
other  breeder  that  I  have  yet  observed.  By  starting 
out  with  a  definite  aim  and  by  steady  patience  and  un- 
relaxed  vigilance  Mr.  Willets  has  gained  the  desired 
goal.  I  le  has  held  true  to  line  breeding  and  continued 
until  he  has  fixed  the  type,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
bringing  about  improvements  and  refinements.  Other 
men  utilizing  the  seed  stock  he  has  developed  here, 
and  breeding  along  the  same  lines  may  obtain  similar 
results.  Last  minute  note — Mighty  Mite  has  just 
dropped  a  horse  foal  by  Cassilis  Tip  Top,  April  10. 

Visitors,  whether  intending  purchases  or  not,  are 
always  welcome  at  Cassilis  Farm.  Prospective  buyers 
may  purchase  here  with  an  assurance  that  they  are 
doing  business  with  an  institution  of  the  highest  integ- 
rity. The  writer  was  surprised  to  learn  how  moder- 
ately these  ponies  are  priced,  quality  considered. 

Any  further  information  may  be  obtained  by 
applying  to 

J.  MACY  WILLETS 
30  Broad  Street  New  York  City 


Cassbrook  Spark  Plug  by  Irvington  Aristocrat  out  of  Kathleen 
Melbourne,  winner  of  the  Hackney  Futurity,  Devon,  1923. 
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TARNEDGE  FOXES 

Est.  1910 
The 

PRIZE  WINNING  RANCH 

35  Pairs  of  Breeders 

31  Pairs  of  Prize  Winners 


Grand  Show  Champions 

Sweepstakes  Winners 

Blue  Kihhon  Winners 
The  Oldest  Ranch  in  the  U.  S. 


Catalogue 


SABATTIS,  N.  Y. 


SILVER  FOX  NEWS 

Free  Copy 

Get  the  truth  about  the  Silver  Fox  business. 
Helpful  Hints   for  those   who  are  in  the 
business  and  those  planning  to  go  in. 
Send  for  free  copv  or  $1.  for  6  issues. 
Write  Dipt.  R 

SILVER  FOX  NEWS 

38  W.  34th  St.  New  York 

SILVER  FOXES 

A  small  investment  in  Callaghan's  Silver  Foxes  will  create  an 
annuity  for  your  old  age.  All  are  pure  Dalton  bred.  Led 
more  pelt  sales  in  London  since  1922  than  all  other  ranchers 
combined. 

//  interested,  write  for  catalogue 

CALLAGHAN'S  SILVER  FOXES 

St.  Louis,  P.  E.  Island  Canada 


GOLD  FISH 


Imported  Japanese,  Chinese 
and  American  fancy  fish:  Vari- 
ous aquarium  plants.  We 
manufacture  artistic,  durable 
aquariums  suitable  for  beautiful  homes,  conservatories, 
lawns,  etc.  We  make  aquariums  to  order.  Illustrated 
circular  free. 

PIONEER  AQUARIUM  CO.  Racine,  Wisconsin 


The  Lambskin  Library 

$1.10  per  volume 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 
Garden  City  New  York 


LITTLE  QUEEN 

K  ^V?"£f£.iri  ldf  ?",J1S  '5-3  h?nds'  and  wciehs  about         lbs-  Chestnut 
It  >ou  are  looking  for  the  handsomest,  best  mannered,  five  gaited  mare,     to  th<-  eri 
sate  for  lady  or  child  to  ride,  here  she  is 


THE  PRINCESS 

mare,  6  yrs.  old,  15-j  hands,  weight  about  1050  lbs.  a  half  sister 
vrreal  show  mare  Happy  Choice,  beautiful  type,  noes  like  a  show 
t  that  will  be  hard  to  beat  before  the  end  of  the  season 


horse  and  bel 


High  Class  Saddle  Horses  for  Sale 

IF  you  are  in  the  market  for  either  a  saddle  horse  to  show  this  season  or  one  to  ride  for  pleasure  that  is 
1  thorough  y  schooled  and  ready  to  ride  now.  think  it  will  pay  you  to  inspect  these  horses  before  purchasing. 
1  his  lot  includes  three  and  five  gaited  and  a  number  of  good  hunter  prospects. 

Would  much  rather,  of  course,  have  you  come  to  see  these  horses  if  you  are  in  the  market,  but  if  not  con- 
venient, let  me  know  as  nearly  as  possible  the  kind  you  are  in  the  market  for,  will  send  you  photo  with  full 
description,  also  the  price.  Will  send  it  to  you  with  the  understanding  it  must  be  just  as  represented  or  you 
can  return  it,  will  pay  transportation  both  ways  and  will  refund  your  money,  and  you  can  rest  assured  if  it  is 
not  just  as  described  you  will  not  have  any  argument  with  me — will  not  send  you  one  unless  I  feel  satisfied  in 
my  own  mind  it  will  fill  your  requirements. 

References:  The  Stock  Yards  National  Bank,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  III.,  or  The  Union  Stock  Yards  &  Transit  Co.,  Chicago,  111 

HARRY  McNAIR,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Illinois 


BELLE  MEADE  PONIES 

Noted  for  beauty  and  gen- 
tleness. Bred  and  trained 
for  children  and  sent  on 
trial.  Illustrated  catalogue 
of  100.  Send  10c  in  stamps. 

BOXWOOD 

Beautiful,  hardy  boxwood.     Hedges  and  individual  plants. 
Taken  up  and  shipped.    Equipped  to  operate  extensively  at 
moderate  cost.    Send  for  booklet  on  boxwood. 
BELLE  MEADE  FARM  Box  2,  Belle  Meade,  Va. 


Buyers  of  Silver  Foxes 

Should  insist  on  registration  in  the 
American  National  Fox  Breeders  Association 

The  only  recognition  of  breeding  value  in  Silver  Foxes 
is  that  given  by  the  official  recording  association  through 
inspection  and  registration.  A  copy  of  the  Year  Book  of 
the  Silver  Fox  Industry  will  be  sent  those  contemplat' 
ing  purchase  of  foxes. 

American  National  Fox  Breeders  Association 

424  McKnight  Building  Minneapolis 

Official  Registration  Organization  of  the  Fox  Industry 


Central  l*at 


Most  Profitable  of  Livestock 

"Boonville" 
SILVER  FOXES 

Are  Best  Obtainable  W  rites  Prominent  Furrier 

"We  stressed  the  advisability  of  buying  only  the  highest 
type  of  live  stock  and  pointed  out  from  our  experience  that 
you  have  had  the  highest  valued  skins  that  we  have  been 
able  to  buy  of  United  States  Fox  Ranches." 

Perfect  Specimen  for  foundation  pens,  selected  at  Boon- 
ville  is  your  insurance  of  success. 

Practical  Help  in  getting  started  in  a  breeding  enterprise 
is  offered;  our  experience  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Just 
send  for  information. 

Central  New  York  Fur  Company,  Inc. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Young,  D.V.S.,  General  Manager 
BOONVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


Made  of  split  chestnut  timber.    Constructed  i 
When  set,  fence  is  4'  high.  Co 


s,  8'  j"  long,  with  6'  posts, 
six  bar  styles. 


Eeetoegfnre  ^  burble  f  ence 

"C\)R  enclosing  cattle,  horses,  sheep  or  pigs  no  fence  is 
"  more  practical  than  Reeveshire.  Strong  and  durable, 
it  is  easily  erected,  and  can  be  quickly  transferred  from 
one  place  to  another,  or  stored. 

Because  of  its  artistic  merit,  it  lends  itself  charmingly  to 
fencing  in  large  estates  or  as  a  division  fence  in  the  sub- 
urbs.   It  is  extremely  low  in  cost. 

In  Stock  for  Immediate  Shipment 

ROBERT  C.  REEVES  CO.,  187  Water  St.,  New  York 

VX^E    are   also  headquarters  for  -  —  —  —  — 

;     other  fences,  including  Reeve-  ,  I  am  interested  in  Reeveshire  Fencing 

shire  Portable  Post  and  Rail  Fence,  J  — .  . — . 

(a  very  heavy  type  of  hurdling).  Old  '      for     |  |  Livestock     |  |  My  Lstate 

Fashioned   Post  and   Rail   Fence  I  piease  sencj  detailed  booklet. 

Dubois  Woven  Wood  Fence,  Clett  < 

Chestnut  Fencing,  English  Wattle  I 

Hurdling,  Cleft  Chestnut  Lattice,  '  Name   

"°  T  ..  j      I  Address  

Descriptive  Literature    ana  \ 

prices  of  each  sent  on  request  c">  StaU  —  ■ 


PADDOCK,  RINGSIDE,  and  BYRE 

By  HAROLD  G.  GULLIVER 


THE  next  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  will  be  held  in  New 
York  City  on  June  2nd.  Members  are 
particularly  urged  to  attend  this  year  be- 
cause a  new  president  is  to  be  chosen  to  succeed 
Mr.  Munn.  The  selection  of  the  right  man  is 
very  important  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  every 
member  have  a  voice  in  this  election  rather 
than  leave  it  to  a  small  but  active  minority. 

One  trouble  with  the  administration  of  pedi- 
gree associations  is  that  the  election  of  officers 
and  the  policies  of  the  organization  are  left  to 
small  groups. 

It  was  a  small  but  vociferous  minority  that 
sponsored  the  policy  of  having  field  men  for  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  This  is  a  subject 
which  should  come  up  for  discussion  at  the 
annual  meeting.  We  have  held  forth  before  on 
the  subject  of  field  men.  The  requirements  of 
the  job  are  so  high  and  the  salary  so  low  that 
it,  with  some  few  exceptions,  fails  to  attract 
the  highest  type  of  men.  These  field  agents 
are  supposed  to  convert  the  farmer  to  the  gospel 
of  purebreds.  Apparently  it  does  not  occur  to 
the  various  breed  associations  that  the  farmer 
must  have  money  to  buy  purebreds  after  he  is 
converted.  And  everyone  except  extension  com- 
mittees seems  to  know  that  the  farmer  has  not  been 
particularly  well  off  financially  since  the  grand 
Humpty  Dumpty  of  1921. 

The  Canadian  Jersey  Club  is  doing  extension  work 
of  a  practical  and  successful  nature.  They  have 
created  and  are  constantly  building  up  a  special 
market  for  Jersey  milk  at  a  sizable  increase  in  price 
over  ordinary  milk.  This  is  putting  the  horse  before 
the  cart.  Show  a  farmer  that  he  can  make  more 
money  from  Jerseys  than  from  any  other  cows  and 
he  will  usually  find  a  way  to  buy  Jerseys. 

rT'  HE  Holstein  Friezian  World  comes  to  our  desk 
-*  fat  with  advertising  and  we  are  glad  to  see  it 
so.  Our  good  friends,  Price  and  Prescott,  have 
stuck  to  the  job  through  the  lean  years,  getting  out 
a  good  honest  paper  every  week,  and  they  deserve 
the  support  of  every  breeder.  As  we  write,  the  Clark 
sale  of  500  Holsteins  is  still  in  the  future.  It  is  to 
be  a  four-day  sale  and  the  result  of  it  will  be  of  ut- 
most importance  to  the  Black-and-White  industry. 
The  Brentwood  show  and  sale  to  be  held  at  Abing- 
ton.  Pa.,  May  5th,  6th.  and  7th,  ought  to  be  a  great 
success.  The  consignments  are  from  the  best  herds 
in  the  land.  The  advertising  has  been  liberal  and 
well  done.  This  sale  gives  a  great  deal  of  emphasis 
to  correct  type,  and  any  one  wishing  to  see  Holstein 
cows  at  their  best  will  find  them  here. 

A  S  WE  write,  Mr.  W.  R.  Spann  has  not  as  yet 
announced  a  date  for  his  annual  sale  of  im- 
ported Jerseys  nor  has  T.  S.  Cooper  claimed  a  date 
for  the  annual  Linden  Grove  affair.  However,  a 
letter  on  our  desk  from  J.  C.  McNutt,  Professor  of 
Animal  Husbandry  at  the  University  of  New  Hamp- 


worthy  of  attention.    The  annual  Meridale 
sale  is  scheduled  for  June  19th  and  will  contain 
many  outstanding  animals.  We  shall  try  to  tell" 
you  more  in  detail  about  this  in  our  June  issue. 


T' 


Lucky  Strike,  well  known  to  horsemen  as  a  prize  winning  middle- 
weight   hunter   and    jumper.    Property  ot  James  C.  Bolger 


shire,  claims  Tuesday,  June  1st,  as  the  date  for  a  sale 
of  about  fifty  head  of  choice  Jerseys  from  the  Rey- 
nolda  herd  at  the  Trenton  Interstate  Pair  Grounds. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  This  is  the  day  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  in  New 
York  City.  Professor  McNutt  announces  that  the 
list  of  the  cattle  will  include  practically  all  of  their 
show  animals  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  and 
progeny  of  these  cattle.  In  the  sale  are  included 
five  or  six  bulls,  about  twenty  cows,  a  large  number 
of  which  have  successful  show  ring  records,  and 
about  twenty  heifers.  The  Reynolda  herd  is  one 
of  the  leading  aggregations  of  show  cattle  in  the 
country  and  was  assembled  from  the  importations  of 
the  Island's  best. 

T\/TR.  GORDON  HALL'S  Guernsey  importation 
is  in  quarantine  as  we  write  and  will  be  re- 
leased shortly.  We  will  penetrate  to  Athenia  and 
look  these  over,  reporting  to  you  at  a  later  date. 
Mr.  Hall  will  have  over  a  hundred  head  at  Osceola 
when  this  shipment  gets  home,  and  can  offer  a  wide 
selection  of  good  ones  at  fair  prices,  and  good  treat- 
ment to  buyers.  His  cattle  are  at  home  in  Cranford, 
N.  J.,  which  is  just  outside  of  New  York,  and  further 
celebrated  as  the  home  of  "Pants"  Hoffman. 

TV  /TAY  29th  is  the  date  mentioned  for  the  sale  of 
■*-»-»-  Raleigh  Jerseys  to  he  held  by  Mrs.  Florence 
S.  Reynolds,  Forest  Hills  Farm,  Dayton,  O.  Mrs. 
Reynolds  has  a  good,  clean,  typey  herd,  and  many 
valuable  animals  will  go  through  the  ring.  On  June 
3rd  Tom  Dempsey  will  manage  the  sale  of  the  River 
Road  Farm  herd  of  Jerseys  owned  by  Mason  Gar- 
field, Concord,  Mass.  Mr.  Garfield  has  been  breed- 
ing some  good  cattle  here  and  the  sale  should  be 


HE  Herrick  -  Merryman  Sale  Company 
announces  a  number  of  important  vendues. 
At  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  May  30th,  they  will 
sell  sixty  head  drafted  from  the  herds  of  Messrs. 
R.  Lawrence  Benson  and  J.  L.  Hope.  Six  of  the 
best  from  Brooklandwood  have  been  consigned. 
These  herds  are  favorably  known  to  all 
sophisticated  Guernsey  breeders  as  containing 
much  of  the  best  Guernsey  type  constitution 
and  blood  lines.  Both  herds  are  absolutely 
clean  and  healthy  and  both  breeders  are  men  of 
unquestioned  integrity.  One  may  purchase 
at  this  sale  with  utmost  confidence.  Mr.  Merry- 
man  will  sell  fifty  Guernseys  the  day  following 
at  Manheim,  Pa.,  near  Lancaster.  This  is  the 
Brookdale  Farm  herd,  property  of  S.  R.  Nissley. 
The  herd  bulls  are  Langwater  Jester  by  Warrior 
out  of  a  Sequel's  Slogan  dam  and  Glenwood 
Buttercup's  King  of  Brookdale,  whose  six  near- 
est dams  average  738  pounds  of  butterfat. 
Concerning  the  Price- Winston  sale  on  June  8th, 
and  Mr.  Merryman's  own  semi-annual  sale  on  June 
10th,  announcement  will  be  made  later. 

\\T  ■  S.  KERR  is  bringing  over  a  hundred  Guern- 
'  '  sey  females  to  be  released  from  quarantine  on 
May  15th,  so  plan  to  go  to  Athenia  on  that  day. 
Every  animal  has  been  tested  for  tuberculosis  by 
Federal  officials  and  may  be  added  to  accredited 
herds.  Every  animal  is  guaranteed  a  breeder. 
There  are  twenty-five  milking  cows  and  seventy-five 
bred  and  open  heifers.  Animals  imported  by  Mr. 
Kerr  in  the  past  have  shone  in  show  rings  and  made 
high  marks  in  the  Advanced  Register.  A  feature 
of  the  importation  is  thirteen  daughters  of  Mr. 
Benson's  great  sire,  Imp.  Coventry  Valentine's 
Honour.  The  one  bull  is  a  son  of  Imp.  Country 
Flower  of  Langwater,  grand  champion  at  Brockton, 
1925,  in  a  show  of  the  hottest  competition. 

\  S  WE  understand  it,  there  will  not  be  a  national 
Ayrshire  sale  this  year.  But,  on  the  day 
following  the  annual  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  there 
will  be  a  sale  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association.  We  understand 
that  Mr.  L.  S.  Clough,  Warren,  Pa.,  will  manage  the 
sale  and  that  the  cattle  are  being  selected  by  John 
Cochrane,  who  is  manager  of  Wendover  Farm  at 
Bernardsville,  Pa.  Mr.  Cochrane  knows  cattle  and 
his  selections  are  bound  to  be  representative  of  the 
best  of  the  Scotch  dairy  breed. 

~\  LBAMONT  EYEBRIGHT  which  Mr.  Haartz 
bred  and  sold  to  William  B.  Ward,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  is  on  test  again  and  going  to  make 
a  big  record — possibly  20,000  pounds  of  milk.  This 
Guernsey  cow  is  also  good  enough  to  win  anywhere. 


Probably  the  best  indi- 
vidual of  the  Holliston 
family  of  Guernsey 
cattle  is  Hollyhock  of 
Rockingham,  a  double 
granddaughter  of  Lang- 
water Holliston.  Behind 
Hollyhock  is  her  dam. 
Lady  Methuen 


Volunteer's  April  Miss, 
junior  champion  Jersey 
female  at  Indiana  and 
New  York  State  Fairs 
and  Trenton.  Owned 
by  Elm  Hill  Farm, 
Brooklield.  Mass. 
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Atamannsit  Farms  Quality  Guernseys 


Introducing  our  Junior 
Sire 

Atamannsit  Advancer  109.159 

Born  March  17,  1925 

First  Prize  Produce  of  Dam 

Eastern  States  Exposition,  1925 
New  England  Fair,  1925 

A  "linebred"  herdsire  of  our  Split- 
silk  family. 


Advancer's  Sire 

Atamannsit  Prince  Charming 

89083 

Grand  and  Sweepstakes  Champion 
Newport  Fair,  1925 

Purchased  at  the  1924  Devon  Sale  for 
$3600  by  Moses  Taylor,  Esq.,  to  head 
his  great  Annandale  herd  at  Mt.  Kisco, 
N.  Y. 

Sire— Milk  Maid's  Ultra  King  44208  A.  R. 
Dam — Veda  of  Edgemoor  11152.9  Milk; 
643.3  Fat;  D.  D.,  112688  A.  R.  (Daughter 
of  Imp.  Splitsilk  of  Edgemoor  94253  A.  R.) 


Advancer's  Dam 

Imp.  Splitsilk  of  Edgemoor 

94253  A.  R.  14867.70  MiUt 

681.04  Fat  A 

This  great  matron  was  exhibited  in  1923  and 
1924  at  the  Brockton  Fair,  winning  First 
Prize  as  Aged  Cow,  Senior  A.  R.  Cow,  and 
Grand  Champion.  Also  First  Prize  Produce 
of  Dam,  Dairy  Herd  and  Exhibitors  Herd. 
She  also  won  First  Prize  Produce  of  Dam 
in  1925  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition 
and  the  New  England  Fair.  We  now  have 
on  Atamannsit  three  sons,  three  daughters 
and  many  granddaughters  of  this  beautiful 
matron. 


We  can  help  the  Progressive  Breeder 

ATAMANNSIT  FARMS 


Otvner: 
GEO.  W.  ST.  AM  ANT 
141  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Superintendent  at  Farm: 
ALTON  E.  BAKER,  East  Falmouth,  Mass. 
R.  R.  Station:  No.  Falmouth,  Mass. 
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The  Ayrshire  cow,  Mon- 
stone  White  Heather, 
grand  champion  female  at 
the  Eastern  States  Expos- 
ition. 1925;  owned  by 
Monstone  Farm,  Ipswich. 
Mass. 


Hilltop  Nancy  Jewess, 
grand  champion  Ayr- 
shire cow  at  the  Inter- 
state Fair,  Trenton, 
N.J.,  1925;  owned  by 
L.  S.  Clough,  Spring 
Valley  Farms,  Spring 
Creek,  Pa. 


The  Mcrryman  family  started 
breeding  Guernsey  cattle  in 
1889  and  this  cow,  Gerar 
Fanny,  as  well  as  her  daughter 
Gerar  Fanny  2nd,  is  a  direct 
descendant  from  the  original 
foundation  herd.  Gerar 
Fanny  made  535  pounds  of 
hutterfal  in  Class  FF  and, 
on  ret  est,  produced  14,444 
pounds  milk,  727  pounds  but- 
terfat  in  Class  A.  Her  last 
calf,  a  bull,  was  born  March 
28.  1926,  and  is  by  Cherub's 
Royal  Challenger  of  Shore- 
wood,  he  by  Ladysmith  Cher- 
ub out  of  Pearl's  Dot 

Gerar  Fanny  2nd,  photo- 
graphed immediately  after 
freshening  when  making  45 
[xmnds  of  milk  testing  4.9 
per  cent.  She  also  has  a  bull 
calf  by  Cherub's  Royal  Chal- 
enger  of  Shorewood.  Her  sire 
is  Cora's  Royal  of  Shorewood 
by  Shorewotxl  Ace,  the  sire  of 
Snorew<x>d  Resolute  and  out 
of  Cora  of  Gerar 


'"pHE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Guernsey 
*  Cattle  Club  will  be  held  this  year  at  the  Drake 
Hotel.  Chicago,  111.,  on  May  12th.  Following  this 
will  be  the  National  Guernsey  Sale  at  Hinsdale,  111., 
just  outside  of  Chicago.  Charles  L.  Hill  of  Rosen- 
dale,  Wis.,  is  manager,  and  consignments  have  been 
received  from  nationally  known  herds.  Mr.  Hill  is 
a  veteran  sale  manager  and  his  efforts  are  invariably 
worth  while.  There  will  be  plenty  of  good  Guern- 
seys at  the  National  this  year.  On  the  day  following, 
Mr.  Hill  will  manage  the  dispersal  sale 
of  the  S.  L.  Sheldon  herd  at  the  Chicago 
Riding  Club.  Buyers  will  find  another 
opportunity  to  acquire  good  ones  here. 

'T^HE  Ayrshire  Breeder's  Association 
■*■  are  having  an  Ideal  Ayrshire  cow 
done  by  Robert  F.  Hildebrand.  It  is 
a  composite  photograph,  and  the  com- 
ponent parts  are  taken  from  actual 
animals.  We  have  not  seen  it,  but, 
with  such  men  as  A.  L.  Tryon  and  John 
Cochrane  on  the  committee,  we  may 
feel  confident  that  the  result  will  be 
pleasing  and  valuable.  There  is  an 
obvious  advantage  in  a  composite  pho- 
tograph. No  one  can  say  that  it  is 
exaggerated,  idealized,  or  impossible. 
A  painting,  on  the  other  hand,  if  well 
done,  shows  the  depth,  structure,  and 


color  of  an  animal  to  a  degree  rarely  obtained  in 
photographs.  It  is  much  better  to  have  a  good 
composite  photograph  than  a  bad  painting.  A 
statue  when  correctly  made  is  also  excellent. 

'TMIE  scsquicentennial  exposition  celebrating  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Declara- 
of  Independence  in  Philadelphia,  September 


Hon 
12-19, 
prizes, 


is  to  have  a  livestock  show  with  $50,000  in 
At  present  that  is  all  we  can  tell  you  except 


First  prize  exhibitor's  Holstein  Freisian  cattle.  New  York 
State  Fair,  1925;  owned  by  J.  M.  Dennis,  Riderwood,  Md. 


that  it  will  be  for  all  breeds,  with  the  chances  of 
dairy  cattle  outnumbering  all  others.  Fastidious 
persons  may  commute  from  New  York. 

"\lTORD  comes  at  the  last  moment  that  the 
*  *  Price-Winston  sale  of  Guernsey  cattle  has 
been  postponed  indefinitely  and  it  is  said  that  Mr. 
Price  is  planning  to  dispose  of  his  entire  herd  some 
time  in  the  autumn.  The  reason  for  this  appears 
to  be  some  difficulty  about  taxes. 


TV/TR.  E.  H.  BEST  of  Boston  who 
*  has  been  breeding  Devon  cattle 
at  Bachelder  Farm,  Mount  Vernon. 
N.  H.,  has  decided  to  sell  his  show 
herd.  This  is  without  question  the 
best  collection  of  this  breed  in  the 
country  and  has  won  many  prizes  at 
the  leading  shows.  Mr.  Best  and  his 
manager,  W.  H.  Neal,  have  done  a 
great  deal  for  the  Devon  breed  and  it 
is  indeed  unfortunate  that  this  famous 
herd  is  to  be  broken  up. 

Tj^ROM  the  entries  received  by  Sales 
*•  Manager  Charles  L.  Hill,  it  would 
seem  that  the  National  Guernsey  Sale 
will  be  a  very  successful  one.  It  is  to 
be  held  at  the  Chicago  Riding  Club  on 
May  13th. 


Xenia's  Rower,  junior 
champion  Jersey  bull  at 
the  Interstate  Fair, 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Owned 
by  Reynolda  Farm,  Inc., 
Reynolda.  N.  C.  Miss 
Caioline  Wharton  at  the 
halter 


Albamont  Forget-me-not, 
one  of  the  several  good 
daughters  of  Don  Diavolo 
Linda  Vista  at  Ward- 
Acres,  the  property  of 
William  B.  Ward,  New 
Rochellc,  N.  Y. 
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SIR  A  AGO  IE  MEAD  ARAL!  A 
A  son  of  a  great  ijoo-lb.  cow  with  four  records  avcrag* 
ing  over  1000  lbs.    His  seven  nearest  dams  arc  all  1000- 
lb.  cows.    Consigned  by  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons,  Corp., 
California. 


BERKS  ORMSBY  PERFECTION 
A  son  of  a  World's  Champion  producer,  sired  by  a  won- 
derful Ormsby  show  bull.    Consigned  by  Berks  Farm, 
Pennsylvania. 


KING 

A  Blue  Ribbon  son  of  a  great  iaof 


that  is  making  good- 
Dairy,  New  Jersey. 


b.  cow,  sired  by  a  sire 
Consigned  by  Overbrook  Holstein 


The  Fifth  Brentwood  National 

Sale — May  6-7 
Exhibition — May  5 
At  BRENTWOOD  FARM,  Abington,  Pa.,  (near  Philadelphia) 

THE  ARISTOCRACY  OF  THE  HOLSTEIN  BREED 

Since  1920,  Brentwood  has  been  recognized  as  the  market  place  supreme  for 
the  highest  class  of  Holsteins— real  breeding  stock  for  real  breeders.  The 
highest  standards  of  public  sale  ethics  have  always  been  maintained,  the 
Brentwood  policy  being  straightforward,  fair  treatment  for  buyer  and  seller; 
absolutely  no  by-bidding. 

The  1926  Brentwood  offers  125  head  of  quality  Holsteins,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  representative  consignments: 

Beaver  Dam  Stock  Farm  offers  some  20  head  including  some  of  their  choicest 
daughters  of  Ormsby  Sensation,  many  of  them  out  of  the  largest  record  daughters 
of  Ormsby  Korndyke  Lad. 

Berks  Farm  (A.  S.  Deysher)  offers  one  of  his  World's  Record  breaking  sisters, 
with  over  1100  lbs.  butter  in  a  year  as  a  two-year-old  heifer. 

Bell  Farm  offers  several  of  their  largest  record  cows  and  best  bred  heifers  and  a 
son  of  their  very  largest  record  cow. 

Carnation  Milk  Farms  offer  a  son  of  their  second  largest  record  cow  and 
daughters  of  several  of  their  leading  herd  sires  from  splendid  dams. 

Pabst  Holstein  Farms  offer  choice  daughters  of  Creator  and  King  Segis  Alcartra 
Prilly,  bred  to  a  wonderful  son  of  Creator.  Remarkable  consignments  from  Har- 
grove €s?  Arnold,  Minnesota  Holstein  Co.,  Pinery  Farms,  Detroit  Creamery 
Farms,  Avondale  Farm,  Middleton  Farm,  Winterthur  Farms,  and  more  than  a 
dozen  other  leading  breeders  provide  a  wide  range  of  selection. 

Leading  all  breeds  for  production  of  milk  and  butter,  the  Holstein  appeals  in  a  practical 
way  to  the  estate  owner  who  combines  with  a  love  for  fine  stock  the  desire  to  be  of 
constructive  service  to  the  great  dairy  industry — the  backbone  of  American  Agriculture. 
The  Brentwood  offerings  can  be  recommended  for  foundation  purposes. 

For  Illustrated  Circular  or  other  information,  address 


Abington,  Pa. 


Brentwood  Farm 


Minnesota  Holstein  Company 

consigns  to  the  Brentwood  National  Sale,  May  6th  and  7th, 
Brentwood  Farm,  Abington,  Pa.,  the  following  animals: 

Brookholm  Sir  Inka  May,  a  son  of  the  famous  Ail- 
American  bull,  Sir  Inka  May  whose  dam  made 
1523  lbs.  of  butter.  The  dam  of  Brookholm  Sir 
Inka  May  is  a  granddaughter  of  Sir  Pietertje 
Ormsby  Mercedes  which  has  produced  37  lbs.  of 
butter  in  seven  days,  1022  lbs.  of  butter  in  a  year. 
Brookholm  Sir  Inka  May  will  be  a  year  old  at  sale 
time  and  can  win  in  fast  company. 

We  are  also  consigning  a  junior  four-year-old 
daughter  of  Ormsby  Sensation  which  has  made  over 
900  lbs.  of  butter  in  a  year. 

Another  of  our  offerings  is  a  two-year-old  grand- 
daughter of  Piebe  Laura  Ollie  Homestead  King 
which  produced  754  lbs.  of  butter  as  a  two-year-old. 

In  addition  there  will  be  a  yearling  daughter  of  Sir 
Inka  May  bred  to  Sir  Bess  Ormsby  Fobes. 

These  cattle  may  be  inspected  at  the  farm  previous  to  the 
sale  date.  Further  details  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
Mr.  W.  G.  Davidson  for  the  sale  catalogue. 

Minnesota  Holstein  Company 
Austin  Minnesota 


HIGHLAWN  FARM 

Breeders  of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  of  show  quality 

consigns  to  the  ^rentnaood  National 
Sale,  iMay  6th  and  7th,  Hrentwood  Farm, 
Abington,  Ta.,  the  follomaing  animals: 

(1)  Highlawn  Christina  Cornucopia,  born  Aug.  5, 
1925.  A  daughter  of  Overhill  Cornucopia,  who  has  sired 
three  different  junior  champions  at  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
including  the  All' American  heifer  calf  of  1924,  Pearl  of 
Highlawn.  The  dam  of  this  heifer  has  a  year  record  of 
694.58  lbs.  fat  (868.22  lbs.  butter)  from  20,174.5  lbs.  milk. 
This  heifer  is  described  as  a  real  show  calf. 

(2)  Highlawn  Valdessa,  born  Oct.  12,  1924.  A 
daughter  of  King  Valdessa  Pontiac  Sylvia,  who  is  a  son  of 
Mr.  Bell's  old  herd  sire,  King  Valdessa  Pontiac,  from  a  30-lb. 
daughter  of  Champion  Echo  Sylvia  Pontiac.  The  dam  of 
the  heifer  is  a  daughter  of  Overhill  Cornucopia  (see  descrip' 
tion  above). 

(3)  Countess  Pietertje  Pietje  Segis,  born  Dec.  28,  1919. 
A  daughter  of  King  Pietje  Alcartra  Segis,  who  is  a  son  of 
the  century  sire,  King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra,  from  a  former 
world's  champion  35.6'lb.  junior  four'year'old.  Mr.  Knowles' 
herd  is  fully  accredited  and  is  famous  for  its  show  ring 
winnings. 

Our  herd  is  fully  accredited  and  has  won  many  prises  at  the  leading  shows 
over  a  period  of  years.  For  further  details  see  the  sale  catalogue  which 
may  be  obtained  from  W.  G.  Davidson  or  write  to 

HIGHLAWN  FARM 

F.  P.  KNOWLES     <^*^7i     AUBURN,  MASS. 
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For  manv  centuries  slate  has  been  recognized  as  an 
ideal  roofing  material.  Tudor  Stone,  besides  possess- 
ing the  characteristics  common  to  all  slate,  is  richly 
endowed  by  nature  with  a  rugged,  interesting  tex- 
ture and  an  unlimited  range  of  mellow  color-tones. 
With  these  qualities,  the  achievement  of  architectural 
harmonv  is  but  a  matter  of  roof-design. 

Our  Architects'  Service  Department,  under  the  per- 
sonal supervision  of  Mr.  Walter  McQuade,  a  prac- 
ticing architect,  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  you 
and  your  architect  in  planning  a  Tudor  Stone  Roof. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  upon 
request  a  copy  of  our  illustrated  booklet. 

NEW  YORK 

Sales  Office  and  Architects' Sen  ice  Department:  101  Park  Ave. 

Quarries  and  Main  Office:  West  Pawlet,  Vermont 
BOSTON         PHILADELPHIA  CHICACO 


TALK  OF  THE  OFFICE 

JUNE  COUNTRY  LIFE 

OL  R  first  article  in  the  June  number  concerns  a  subject  delightful  in 
itself,  interesting  in  its  unusualness,  instructive,  and  beautiful. 
\\  Inch  is  to  say,  that  it  concerns  that  regal  bird,  the  pheasant. 
Dwight  \\  .  Huntington  is  the  author  and  he  tells  us  how  we  may 
secure,  breed,  and  raise  these  beautiful  creatures.    The  article  is  illustrated 
in  full  color,  and,  as  you  may  imagine,  the  reds,  greens,  golds,  and  iridescent 
bronzes  fill  our  pages  with  loveliness. 

June  is  our  annual  1  ravel  Number,  and  as  an  earnest  of  what  is  to  follow 
we  have  a  frontispiece  in  color  depicting  the  glories  of  Glacier  National  Park. 
This  is  a  reproduction  of  a  beautiful  painting  by  Kathryn  W.  Leighton. 

And  speaking  of  mountains,  as  we  were  when  we  mentioned  the  glories  of 
Glacier  Park,  one  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the  June  number  is 
entitled  "The  Thrill  of  Mountaineering."  This  is  what  blurb  writers  call  a 
"human  document,"  and  is  from  the  pen  of  a  very  well-known  mountain 
climber,  Henry  B.  de  Yilliers-Schwab,  secretary  of  the  Alpine  Club  of 
America.  Mr.  Schwab  has  conquered  most  of  the  peaks  of  Europe  and 
America,  his  most  recent  expedition  being  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Clemenceau, 
a  hitherto  unsealed  peak  in  the  Canadian  Rockies.  In  his  article  Mr. 
Schwab  tells  of  some  of  his  famous  climbs,  how  he  became  interested  in 
mountain  climbing,  and  the  fascination,  as  a  sport,  that  it  holds  for  every- 
one.   He  has  illustrated  it  with  some  really  lovely  views. 

A  journey  of  a  simpler  but  no  less  delightful  character  which  you  may 
wish  to  make  some  day — one  which  we  personally  should  enjoy  very  much 
— is  the  trip  taken  by  Matilda  Browne,  the  celebrated  artist,  and  Helen 
Comstock  to  some  of  the  old  Colonial  houses  of  Long  Island  and  New 
England.  1  o  save  us  the  trouble  and  expense  of  going,  which  might  other- 
wise prevent  our  visiting  these  charming  houses,  Miss  Comstock  has  written 
a  delightful  descriptive  article  and  Miss  Brown  has  illustrated  it  with  four- 
teen lovely  little  pencil  sketches. 

In  June,  too,  we  shall  have  an  article  on  beautiful  old  Cape  Cod,  that  land 
of  pleasure  beloved  by  artists. 

To  observe  Horace  Greeley's  dictum  once  more,  we  go  West,  this  time  to 
that  region  in  the  state  of  Washington  where  the  Olympia  Mountains  rear 
their  peaks  in  lofty  grandeur.  This  section  of  the  country,  so  little  known 
to  the  effete  East,  is  one  more  of  America's  natural  wonders  that  should 
increase  our  pride  in  this  broad  land.  \\  e  shall  present,  for  your  edification 
and  entertainment,  a  series  of  beautiful  pictures  taken  by  Le  Roy  Jeffers. 

It  is  pleasant  to  announce  that  with  the  June  number  we  re-open  the 
sporting  season.  In  this  issue  we  shall  have  an  article  on  golf  by  our  old 
favorite,  W  illiam  I).  Richardson,  and  one,  the  first  of  three  special  articles, 
on  tennis  by  Walter  Merrihew,  well-known  editor  of  "American  Lawn 
Tennis." 

Of  delight  to  bird-lovers  in  particular  and  to  all  in  general  is  the  article 
by  Dr.  Alfred  M.  Bailey  on  "  Bird  Ledges  of  Bonaventure  Island."  He  tells 
us  of  the  trip  he  took  recently  to  the  Gaspe  Peninsula  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  near  which  a  bird  sanctuary  has  been  established  by  the  Canadian 
Government  on  Bonaventure  Island.  The  illustrations  are  particularly 
fine,  showing  us  intimate  pictures  of  the  birds  at  home. 

Our  garden  articles  are  timely  and  interesting.  Mrs.  Harold  I.  Pratt, 
Secretary  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America,  describes  for  us  the  growing  of 
narcissus,  and  by  way  of  flower  gardens  we  illustrate  in  the  June  issue  the 
celebrated  poppy  garden  of  Conde  R.  Thorn  in  Massapequa,  L.  I.  The 
beautiful  residence  of  \\  illiam  A.  Gunn  at  San  Diego,  Cal,  will  be  the  feature 
of  our  American  Homes  series. 

Those  of  you  who  read  Walter  A.  Dyer's  first  article  in  the  "Country 
Cousins"  series,  appearing  in  this,  the  May,  issue  will  not  need  to  be  urged 
to  read  his  second  article,  a  discussion  of  our  four-footed  friend,  the  dog, 
which  will  be  published  in  the  June  number.  And  the  illustrations  by  the 
famous  artist  Charles  Livingston  Bull  are  certainly  not  the  least  part  of 
its  attractions.  Nor  will  you  need  any-  urging  to  follow  the  fine  series  by 
Henry  B.  Humphrey,  Jr.,  on  "Homes  of  Our  Presidents" — this  month  on 
James  Madison  and  Montpellier,  his  home.  With  the  testimony  here 
before  you,  we  assert  confidently  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  series  we  have 
ever  run. 


RECENT  TRAVEL  BOOKS 

The  Teddy  Expedition.    By  Kai  R.   Dahl.    Translated  by  GRACE   ISABEL  CoiBRON. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  and  London.    Illustrated;  288  pages:  5{  x  8  inches. 

ANOTHER  great  Arctic  adventure,  this.  A  tale  of  adventure  and 
daring  and  a  race  of  seven  hundred  miles  against  death  on  an  ice-floe. 
W  e  know  of  no  book  of  high  courage  that  we  enjoyed  more.  A  volume 
worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  great  books  of  polar  lore. 

On  the  Roof  of  the  Rockies.  By  Lewis  R.  Freeman,  author  of  "In  the  Tracks  of  the 
Trades."  "  Down  the  Columbia."  "  Down  the  Yellowstone,"  etc.  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Illustrated;  270  pages;  6J  x  9  inches. 

THE  lure  of  the  National  Parks  grows  stronger  each  year  as  more  and 
more  people  realize  the  loveliness  that  is  theirs.  But  happy  the  man 
who  need  not  confine  his  activities  to  the  parks  themselves  but  can  leave  the 
beaten  tourist  tracks  and  explore  new  regions.  Such  fortunate  mortals 
are  Lewis  R.  Freeman  and  Byron  Harmon,  who  recently  completed  a  glori- 
ous adventure  among  the  ice  and  snow  of  the  Columbia  icefields,  which 
Mr.  Freeman  tells  about  in  his  latest  volume,"On  the  Roof  of  the  Rockies." 
The  author  has  spent  his  life  adventuring  and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best 
known  of  our  explorers,  while  Byron  Harmon,  his  companion  on  the  trip, 
is  the  man  who,  according  to  the  dedication  in  the  book,  through  his  photo- 
graphs has  given  the  Canadian  Rockies  to  the  world.  So  here  is  high — < 
both  literally  and  figuratively — adventure  indeed  and  if  the  great  outdoors 
and  the  lowering  peaks  thrill  you,  then  you  will  find  a  treat  in  store  for  you  in 
"On  the  Roof  cf  the  Rockies." 
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SPRING  .AGAIN 

Sy  WALTER  TRICHARD  EATON 

Illustrations   by  Walter   King  Stone 


JUST  as  men  and  women  may  be  divided  into  those  who  like  to 
rise  with  the  lark  and  those  who  like  to  retire  what  time  he 
begins  to  carol  at  Heaven's  gate,  the  mating  song  of  the 
birds  being  for  them  sweet  lullaby,  so  the  race  may  also  be 
separated  into  those  who  love  best  to  swarm  with  their  fellows 
in  a  city,  and  those  who  love  better  than  their  fellows,  than  all  the 
manifold  stimulations  of  society,  the  solitude,  the  quiet,  the  subtle 
charms  of  Nature.  I  must  confess  myself  one  of  the  latter,  though 
not  so  thoroughly  as  to  scorn  or  deny  the  stimulation  of  crowds,  of 
cities,  of  the  thousand  activities  which  mark  the  life  of  such  a 
place  as  New  York.  I  have  known  times — as  I  think  almost  every 
country  dweller  has,  if  he  is  honest  with  himself — when  Nature 
has  palled,  when  I  grew  hungry  for  art  instead,  when  I  longed  for  the 
clash  of  crowds,  the  turmoil  of  streets,  the  skyline  of  Manhattan, 
jagged,  barbaric,  magnificently  insolent,  instead  of  the  serenity  of 
my  mountain  dome.  But  never  in  spring!  Never  when  the  earth 
is  putting  on  anew  her  gown  of  green,  or  even  earlier,  when  she  is 
doffing  her  white  robes  of  winter  to  stand  for  a  while  brazenly  bare 
before  the  vernal  veil  begins  to  cover  her;  never  when  the  bluebirds 
are  coming  back,  when  the  iris  spears  are  sprouting,  when  of  a  sunny 
morning  into  your  broken  slumber  comes  a  song  sparrow's  thrilling 
call,  and  for  once  in  the  year  you  leap  gladly,  cheerfully  out  of  bed! 
Then  cities  are  no  place  for  civilized  beings — though  I  am  content 
that  so  many  civilized  beings  remain  in  them,  and  leave  the  country 
to  me  and  the  bluebirds. 

Many  years  ago  Brander  Matthews  wrote  a  "Vignette  of  Man- 
hattan" called,  I  think, 
"Spring  In  a  Side  Street," 
which  was  filled  with  the  curi- 
ous nostalgia  spring  inflicts  on 
lonely  country-born  prisoners 
in  the  town.  That  story  used 
to  come  back  to  me  when  I  j 
was  myself  caught  in  the  toils 
of  Manhattan,  unable  to  es- 
cape. I  think  I  shall  never 
forget  the  eight  springs  I  spent 
in  New  York,  with  their  tor- 
ture of  homesickness  for  the 
woods  and  fields,  the  lapping 
water  and  the  hills,  which 
called  to  me  out  of  childhood. 
I  lived  on  Washington  Square, 
and  counted  the  progress  of 
the  season  by  the  strangest 


of  signs — the  day  when  the  fountain  was  turned  on,  the  day 
when  the  smell  of  fresh  asphalt  came  in  at  my  window  denoting 
that  pavement  repair  work  had  begun,  the  evening  when  it  was 
warm  enough  for  lovers  to  sit  on  the  park  benches,  the  day  when 
window  boxes  appeared  on  certain  aristocratic  ledges,  the  day,  too, 
when  I  could  first  detect  from  my  sixth  story  perch  a  faint  haze 
of  green  over  the  poor,  naked,  dusty  treetops,  and  the  blessed  day 
when  I  could  find  a  spear  of  grass  long  enough  to  hold  between  my 
thumbs  and  blow.  Always  in  my  childhood  that  was  a  spring 
ceremony,  religiously  observed.  I  continued  to  observe  it  in  New 
York.  No  hylas  shrilled  at  twilight  in  Washington  Square.  No 
bluebirds  carolled  from  the  pasture  fence.  But  I,  alone  in  the 
heedless  crowds,  pressed  my  thumbs  to  my  lips  and  blew  my  rau- 
cous pipe.  Then  a  few  passers  would  turn  and  stare,  nor  know  that 
I  was  Pan. 

Another  sign  of  spring,  in  those  days,  was  the  arrival  of  the 
hurdy-gurdies.  I  suppose  there  still  are  hurdy-gurdies,  but  prob- 
ably they  don't  play  waltzes  any  more.  A  hurdy-gurdy  can  hardly 
be  a  sign  of  spring  unless  it  plays  a  waltz.  The  air  is  warm,  you 
have  opened  the  windows,  the  rumble  of  the  town  comes  in,  a  con- 
fused noise  that  beats,  only  half  heard,  on  your  consciousness. 
Then,  suddenly,  out  of  the  confusion,  emerges  a  strange,  familiar 
sound — a  hurdy-gurdy — "Love's  Dreamland!"  (Or  was  it  " Du 
und  Du?").  Spring — and  a  waltz — and  the  smell  of  violets — and  a 
soft  hand  in  yours — and  a  wave  of  homesickness,  and  longing,  and 
sentimental  idiocy  sweeping  over  you!    Or  so  it  used  to  be.    I  have 

spent  no  spring  in  town  for  Io, 
these  many  years,  and  waltzes 
aren't  played  any  more.  We 
didn't  even  celebrate  the 
Strauss  centennial  last  au- 
tumn. How  does  a  young 
man  know,  in  these  degener- 
ate times,  when  it  is  spring  in 
Manhattan? 

The  other  day  I  came  across 
a  sheaf  of  souvenirs  from  those 
prison  days  in  town — clippings 
of  things  printed,  manuscripts 
of  things  no  editor  wished  to 
print.  I  read  them  over,  quite 
dispassionately,  for  it  was  as 
if  a  stranger  had  written  them. 
And,  not  wholly  to  my  sur- 
prise, I  found  what  the  editors 
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had  rejected  much  the 
best.  They,  were  quite 
delightfully  homesick, 
and  hence  breathed  au- 
thentically of  spring. 
One  of  them  was  a  sonnet 
to  the  drug  store  which 
used  to  occupy  a  corner 
next  the  Knickerbocker 
Theatre,  and  disclosed 
the  fact  that  I  detected 
a  sure  sign  of  spring 
when  the  soda  counter 
expanded  across  the  case 
containing  toothbrushes. 
Another  was  a  sonnet  on 
the  view  from  my  win- 
dows above  the  jSquare, 
and  ended  (with  apolo- 
gies to  Tennyson)  on 
the  hope  that  some  day 
I  should  pass 

"To  where,  beyond  Hoboken,  there  is  peace." 
I  suppose  the  editors  considered  that  Hoboken  roused  unpoetic 
images.    But  they  never  saw  it  smoky  blue  against  the  April  sun- 
set, not  an  ugly  town  at  all  but  a  beckoning  ghost  of  the  hills  of  home. 

Ah,  well,  all  that  was  long  ago  and  far  away,  and  I  now  have 
passed  to  where  beyond  Hoboken  (or,  rather,  Westchester)  there  is 
peace.  I  do  not  even  mourn  the  dying  trees  in  Washington  Square. 
Above  my  Berkshire  home  ten  times  ten  thousand  trees  climb  the 
mountain  side,  and  the  slim  white  nakedness  of  my  birches  is  pitied 
by  the  virgin  spring,  who  clothes  them  first  in  a  veil  of  lavender, 
before  we  otherwise  could  guess  that  she  had  stolen  in  on  us  at  all; 
and  then  in  the  full  exuberance  of  her  coming  casts  over  them  the 
gayest  gowns  of  green.  On  my  two  hundred  acres  (more  than  half 
of  them  upended  as  they  climb  the  steep  mountain  side)  I  hardly 
know  where  to  turn  for  signs  of  the  vernal  resurrection,  so  em- 
barrassing are  my  riches.  But  I  think  perhaps  it  is  in  the  birch 
forest  that  I  watch  with  keenest  interest,  and  find  the  most  delicate 
delights. 

My  birch  forest  is  a  fairy  wood.  Only  thirty-five  years  ago  it  was 
a  rye  field  on  the  mountain  side,  and  the  furrows  are  still  faintly 
discernible  in  places.  Now  some  thirty  acres 
have  filled  solidly  in  with  gray  birch — gener- 
ally esteemed  a  weed  among  the  forest  trees, 
but  when  aged  in  a  clear,  close  stand  making 
a  wood  of  elfin  charm.  Here,  at  all  seasons,  it 
is  pleasant  to  wander.  In  summer  the  shade 
is  dense,  and  the  white  trunks  gleam  in  the 
dappled  light.  There  is  no  undergrowth,  and 
the  forest  floor  is  carpeted  nearly  every  where 
with  a  thick  and  faintly  fragrant  mat  of  run- 
ning pine.  The  elfin  wood  seems  at  all  sea- 
sons a  natural  cover  for  ruffed  grouse,  and 
seldom  do  we  walk  through  it  without  hearing 
one  or  more  booming  away,  in  summer  gen- 
erally invisible.  When  December  has  come 
the  fallen  leaves  lie  like  a  blanket  over  the 
running  pine,  and  even  if  there  has  been  no 
protecting  snow  as  yet,  they  keep  the  ground 
from  freezing  till  the  Christmas  season,  so 


that  we  can  go  up  into 
the  birches  with  sacks 
and  stufF  them  full  of 
green  runners  for  our 
holiday  wreaths.  Some- 
times, of  course,  there  is 
snow  on  the  ground, 
though  lying  thinner  thus 
early  under  the  trees. 
Then  our  fingers  grow 
wet  and  numb  with  the 
task  of  pulling  up  the 
long  pine  runners,  crusted 
with  bits  of  snow  and 
chunks  of  rich  brown 
leaf  mold,  and  smelling 
deliciously  of  the  clean 
woods.  Later,  when  the 
real  snow  comes,  it  blows 
wildly  across  my  moun- 
tain pasture,  piling  into 
drifts  against  the  walls, 
but  always  in  the  birches  it  lies  soft  and  smooth,  mounting  higher 
and  higher  up  their  trunks  till  by  February  it  is  seldom  less  than 
two  feet  deep,  and  often  more,  for  their  interlaced  twiggery  gives 
it  so  much  shade  that  it  does  not  melt. 

In  February  we  generally  begin  cutting,  since  all  my  stovewood 
comes  out  of  the  despised  gray  birch  forest,  and  not  a  little  fireplace 
wood,  also,  from  the  six-inch  butts.  I  take  out  half  an  acre  of  trees 
a  year,  and  in  a  few  seasons  the  suckers  from  the  stumps  are  already 
making  a  new  forest.  We  climb  to  the  woods  on  snowshoes,  and  the 
soft,  sapless  trees  fall  with  four  or  five  blows  of  an  ax  (if  you  know 
how  to  use  an  ax).  Then  they  are  trimmed  to  poles,  to  be  hauled 
down,  and  the  thick  tops  set  aside  for  pea  brush — magnificent  pea 
brush  that  some  gardeners  I  know  would  give  much  to  possess. 
Sometimes  a  weasel  runs  along  the  wall  and  watches  us  with  alert 
black  eyes.  Sometimes  a  partridge,  which  has  been  feeding  on  the 
birch  buds,  booms  reluctantly  away.  Always  a  deer  has  been  down 
the  mountain  since  the  day  before.  It  is  cold  at  first  when  we  begin 
cutting,  and  the  purple  shadow  of  the  cliffs  above  us  steals  out  across 
the  valley  to  the  east  early  in  the  day,  with  a  visible  chill.  But  as 
the  days  go  on  we  find  ourselves  working  later  and  later,  the  out- 
cropping ledges  of  the  open  pasture  begin  to  melt  up  through  the 
snow,  our  shoes  get  heavy  as  we  climb  to  work,  and  I  even  fancy,  as 
I  look  up  the  slope  toward  the  belt  of  birches,  that  its  prevailing 
winter  color  of  chocolate  tinged  with 
lavender,  above  a  gray  upright  stipple 
of  fine  strokes  (the  top  buds  and  twig- 
gery over  the  trunks),  is  suddenly 
brightening.  Surely,  one  warm  day, 
when  the  sticky  snow  has  settled  even 
under  the  trees,  the  buds  have  swollen, 
a  tinge  of  yellow  has  come  into  them — 
surely  the  colors  of  spring  are  begin- 
ning to  appear!  And  on  that  day,  as 
my  ax  cuts  clean  and  the  first  tree  falls, 
the  stump  is  almost  instantly  wet  with 
rising  sap!  On  that  day  I  toss  my 
gloves  and  my  sweater  aside,  and  my 
cap,  too,  and  the  sweat  comes  to  my 
forehead,  and  when  the  afternoon  stint 
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is  over,  and  we  put  on  our  snowshoes 
again  to  descend  the  mountain,  we  pause 
at  the  top  of  the  pasture  to  look  out 
across  the  eastern  plain.  Something  is 
different  there,  something  has  happened 
even  since  we  came  up  to  work.  An 
amethyst  haze  has  crept  into  the  dis- 
tances, familiar  rocks  or  spots  of  exposed 
ground  where  the  wind  scoured  the  snow 
thin  last  winter  have  suddenly  come 
into  view — dark  patches  on  the  white 
carpet.  And  look — down  the  yellowish 
white  ribbon  of  road  to  the  village  -there  are  mercurial  glints  in 
the  runner  tracks!  The  water  has  commenced  to  run!  Winter  is 
breaking  up!    Spring  is  on  the  way! 

No  doubt  for  many  people  spring  is  the  season  of  violets,  of  April 
showers  and  daffodils,  of  orioles  in  pink  apple  trees.  That's  all 
right,  too.  But  spring  comes  long  before  the  daffodils  and  orioles. 
Spring  begins  to  come  when  a  brighter  lavender  is  perceptible  in 
my  birch  tree  tops,  when  the  dead  grass  of  pasture  knolls  emerges 
through  the  snow,  when  the  water  starts  down  the  runner  tracks, 
and  when,  some  morning,  over  the  mountain  wall  to  the  southwest- 
ward  I  hear  the  first  raucous  call  which  heralds  the  returning  army 
of  the  crotos.  Generally  a  long  flight  of  them,  in  scattered  bands, 
comes  streaming  over  the  mountain  and  settles  noisily  in  one  of 
my  oat  or  rye  fields,  or  one  of  my  neighbor's,  where  patches  of  soil 
have  melted  through,  till  the  field  looks  as  if  somebody  had  sprinkled 
it  with  a  giant  pepper  box.  They  go  strutting  and  cawing  about, 
and  generally  stay  in  the  neighborhood  two  or  three  days  before  they 
pass  on.  Let  poets  sing  the  bluebird,  the  fox  sparrow,  the  vesper, 
as  harbingers  of  spring;  but  for  me  the  crow  does  well  enough. 
Generally  there  are  three  or  four  crows  who  hang  about  all  winter, 
till  their  voices  become  so  familiar  that  we  can  distinguish  them 
from  the  new  arrivals.  (Maybe  you  don't  believe  this.)  Theirs 
is  a  cheerful  sound  on  a  bitter  January  day.  And  how  they  caw 
their  greeting  to  the  returning  hosts  in  spring! 

But  I  am  forgetting  my  birches.  It  is  in  a  sheltered  bay  of  old 
pasture  beside  them,  where  the  soil  has  been  soured,  that  the  spring 
sun  gets  in  eventually  to  melt  the  snow,  and  the  earliest — the  pink- 
est— arbutus  is  found. 
It  is  on  the  birches 
themselves  that  the 
swelling  buds  show  ear- 
liest color,  perhaps — ex- 
cept, of  course,  the 
willow  stems — and  on 
which,  when  the  leaves 
at  last  appear,  Na- 
ture drapes  her  liveliest 
emerald.  Is  anything  in 
the  world,  I  wonder,  so 
gaily  yet  so  delicately 
green  as  a  young  birch  in 


spring: 


?  It 


is  near 


the 


birches,  at  the  edge  of 
the  older  forest,  that  the 
hepatic  as  carpet  the 
brown  earth  with  white 
and  pink  and  blue,  lift- 
ing up  last  year's  dead 
leaves  on  their  leathery 


clumps.  And  it  is  directly  under  my 
birches,  acres  and  acres  of  them,  that  a 
little  later  the  fringed  polygala  are  gay 
beside  the  running  pine,  lovely,  fragile 
little  flowers  that  I  have  tried  in  vain 
to  naturalize  down  in  the  garden.  Just 
above  the  birches,  too,  in  a  strip  of  old 
forest  where  the  floor  is  sewn  thick  with 
boulders  tumbled  from  the  cliffs  above 
and  wet  with  springs  till  long  after 
the  snow  has  melted,  the  first  red 
stems  of  maidenhair  come  up,  pushing  their  fiddle  curls  through 
the  black  cluster  of  last  year's  dead  stalks,  thin  almost  as  horsehairs. 
Now  is  the  time  to  move  them.  We  go  up  the  slope  through  the 
birch  forest,  baskets  on  back;  we  quench  our  thirst  after  the  climb 
with  ice  water  from  the  springs;  we  dig  up  fern  clumps  that  are 
reluctant  to  be  moved,  clinging  to  the  wet  earth  and  finally  parting 
from  it  with  a  squashy  gurgle,  and  bring  them  back  to  the  garden, 
where  they  immediately  resume  their  growing  and  never  seem  to 
know  that  they  have  been  transplanted.  Alas!  I  wish  the  poly- 
podys  on  top  of  the  boulders  could  be  moved  as  successfully. 

Every  gardener,  I  suppose,  has  his — or  her — favorite  moment  of 
the  spring.  I  think  mine  is  that  warm  day,  as  near  to  the  first  of 
April  as  possible,  when  I  take  off  my  coat,  roll  up  my  sleeves  to 
feel  the  sun  on  my  arms,  and  plant  the  first  row  of  early  peas. 
Generally  the  sweet  peas  have  already  been  planted,  but  that  is 
done  in  a  trench  dug  the  autumn  before,  and  lacks,  for  me,  the  thrill 
of  forking  the  still  sticky  soil,  getting  out  the  reel  of  garden  twine, 
and  sowing  the  "eating  peas" — as  we  know  them  hereabouts. 
Yet  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  my  favorite  moment  of  spring  in  the 
garden.  Sometimes  I  think  it  is  when  the  winter  covers  are  taken 
off  the  borders,  and  the  crowns  of  the  perennials  show  green  be- 
neath; it  is,  when  they  do  show  green.  On  certain  tragic  springs 
it  is  not  my  favorite  moment  at  all!  Then,  too,  there  is  the  mo- 
ment when  the  manure  pile,  heaped  ready  by  the  hotbeds,  begins 
to  steam,  and  the  time  has  come  to  pack  the  frames  and  get  out  the 
seeds  and  labels  and  wash  and  repair  the  glass  in  the  sashes.  (Why 
do  hotbed  sashes  spontaneously  break  themselves  in  the  shed  in 
winter?)    Another  moment  sometimes  my  favorite  is  when  the 

wall  fountain  is  turned 
on,  and  the  water  gushes 
from  the  lips  of  my  mar- 
ble mask,  splashes  into  a 
shallow  basin  and  fills  it, 
and  then  goes  twinkling 
down  a  tiny  runway  be- 
tween beds  of  iris  and 
forget-me-not  and  nar- 
cissus, and  begins  to  fill 
the  pool.  Before  this 
moment  comes  the  pool 
has  to  be  uncovered  and 
cleaned,  and  any  frost 
cracks  filled  with  a  ce- 
ment wash.  The  run- 
way, too,  generally  has 
to  be  patched.  As  a 
result  I  fear  the  foun- 
tain frequently  doesn't 
get  turned  on  as  soon  as 
it  safely  might  be.  But 
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spring  never  seems  quite  to  have  come  to  the  garden  until  it  is 
gushing,  until  the  runway  twinkles  and  flashes  between  the  rising 
iris  spears;  and  in  the  night  silence  the  steady  tinkle  of  falling  water 
sings  us  once  more  to  sleep.  A  garden  without  water  is,  to  me,  like 
"Hamlet"  without  the  Prince. 

And  speaking  of  water,  did  you  ever  live  directly  under  a  moun- 
tain, especially  in  a  limestone  country?  If  you  have,  you  know  a 
great  deal  about  water,  not  all  of  it  favorable.  When  the  snows 
begin  to  goon  the  slopes,  your  trouble  starts.  Last  year  I  lost  almost 
half  the  top  soil  from  my  vegetable  area  because  the  brook,  dammed 
by  a  drift,  got  out  of  bounds  after  a  sudden  night  rain  and  thaw, 
and  tore  across  the  garden  before  we  could  control  it.  Springs,  too, 
suddenly  appear  sometimes  in  wholly  new  and  unexpected  places, 
and  gush  merrily  for  a  few  weeks,  to  go  dry  again.  A  few  years 
ago  one  broke  out  in  the  floor  of  my  cellar.  Every  April  one  gushes 
up  beside  the  road  in  front  of  my  house,  and  forms  a  little  brook 
which  runs  for  several  hundred  feet  before  the  soil  absorbs  it  again. 
This  spring,  after  a  winter  of  heavy  snow,  frequently  holds  out  well 
into  June,  so  I  have  planted  the  banks  of  the  brooklet  with  blue 
flag,  cowslips,  joe-pye  weed,  blue  lobelia,  and  the  like,  and  in  the 
bed  itself  the  small  arrow  head.  A  mass  of  mint  was  already 
there.  As  a  result,  I  have  a  gay  spring  garden  (and  a  summer 
garden,  too)  beside  the  road,  a  delightful  garden  apparently  sown 
by  Nature.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  too  natural,  for  passing  motorists 
appear  to  think  the  cowslips,  especially,  belong  to  them,  and  every 
time  I  hear  a  car  stop  in  spring  I  rush  out  to  protect  my  flowers. 
On  the  side  road  to  the  village,  where  a  similar  spring  and  brooklet 
often  appear  in  March  or  April,  Nature  long  ago  made  a  planting 
of  bloodroot,  which  has  spread  to  such  an  extent  that  we  hardly 
bother  to  drive  ofF  the  motorists.  There  is  a  300-foot  belt  of  pink 
and  white,  under  old  apple  trees,  which  supplies  blossoms  inex- 
haustibly, and  roots  for  the  wildflower  nooks  in  the  garden,  too. 
Looking  from  the  house,  when  the  bloodroot  first  opens,  you  might 
suppose  snow  had  come  again  and  drifted  along  the  roadside. 

The  wildflower  nooks  in  the  garden  are  of  course  its  most  charming 
spots  in  spring.  Crocuses,  daffodils,  hyacinths,  tulips,  are  all 
right;  I've  not  yet  been  able  to  afford  too  many — nor  even 
enough — of  them.  But  they  haven't  the  shy  charm,  the 
woodland  and  vernal  lure,  of  the  wildflowers,  the  little  na- 
tive blossoms  brought  into  the  garden  from  the  world  about 
and  made  to  dwell  at  peace  with  their  showy  and  more  urban 
sisters.  From  the  first  bloodroot  and  hepaticas,  to  the 
lavender-pink  spikes  of  the  showy  orchis  and  the  stately 
cardinal  flowers,  and  finally  the  asters,  I  fear  I  watch  with 
greater  pride  and  more  delight  the  blossoming  of  my  wild 
flowers  scattered  through  the  garden,  than  I  do  the  display 
of  the  perennials.  There  are  even  little  clumps  of  Quaker 
ladies  in  the  lawn  which  we  carefully  mow  around,  leaving 
them  undisturbed  till  their  season  is  over.  Rarer  plants, 
such  as  three  aged  clumps  of  yellow  lady's  slippers,  are  the 
first  things  I  look  at  when  growth  starts,  to  make  sure  they 
are  alive;  and  the  delicate  little  painted  trilliums  are  dearer 
to  me,  though  they  make  far  less  show,  than  the  great  white 
star  cups  of  the  grandiflora.  One  garden  plant  I  except,  and 
class  in  my  affections  with  my  transplanted  nativewildflowers. 


That  is  the  Arabis  mollis.  I  had  once  a  small  clump  of  it;  I 
have  now  half  a  dozen  large  clumps,  all  from  the  one  plant. 
They  form  spreading  mats  beside  the  rough  stone  steps  lead- 
ing up  to  the  terrace  on  the  south  front  of  the  house.  Here  it 
is  warm  and  protected,  and  the  snow  melts  early.  The  gray 
leaves  of  the  plants  prick  up  from  their  winter  sleep,  the  new 
stems  shoot  out;  and  suddenly,  almost  before  anything  else 
in  the  garden  is  blooming,  the  arabis  is  white.  It  is  a  brave, 
hardy,  and  eminently  satisfactory  little  plant,  and  some  day 
I  am  going  to  try  naturalizing  it  out  on  some  rocks  in  the 
field,  to  see  if  it  won't  in  time  become  really  a  wildflower. 

I  love  old  orchards  in  the  spring.  I  love  old  orchards 
at  any  time,  for  that  matter.  Mine  is  a  very  old  orchard 
— more  than  eighty  years,  in  fact — and  the  trees  were  origi- 
nally planted  much  too  close,  so  they  have  been  forced  high 
into  the  air  and  their  fruit  can  be  picked  only  by  an  acrobat 
or  a  monkey.  Even  an  extension  ladder  will  not  reach  the 
tops  where  the  best  fruit  grows.  But  they  are  extraordina- 
rily picturesque,  with  their  great  twisted  trunks  and  crooked 
branches.  After  a  winter  rain,  when  the  wet  trunks  and 
limbs  are  almost  black  above  the  snow,  they  make  a  bizarre  and  fas- 
cinating pattern.  But  when  spring  has  come  in  full  tide,  when  it 
is  mid-May  and  the  smaller  cherry  trees  near  the  house  are  already 
shedding  their  petals  down  the  breeze,  then  the  old  appletrees 
wake  and  cast  off  their  years  and  dignity  and  become  vast  bouquets 
of  pink.  Walk  under  them  now  on  the  soft,  thin  new  grass  or  the 
moss  which  has  formed  in  their  shadow,  and  you  hear  in  the  arches 
above  you  a  great  booming  of  bees.  Many  an  old  tree  has,  I  re- 
gret to  say,  cavities  where  branches  were  badly  removed  years  ago, 
and  in  and  out  of  one  of  these  cavities  a  pair  of  bluebirds  is  going; 
a  pair  of  starlings  (again  to  my  regret,  though  they  have  a  nice 
whistle  in  the  spring)  is  preparing  for  the  season  in  another,  a  red 
squirrel  is  poking  his  head  from  a  third,  even  sometimes  a  little  owl 
peers  sleepily  from  a  black  hole — to  the  great  excitement  of  the 
bluebirds,  who  peck  him  back  into  it,  and  then  hover  over  it  scolding 
with  excitement.  And  everywhere  below  the  trees,  in  the  orchard 
grass,  are  clumps  of  violets  and  the  delicate  fronds  of  new  ferns. 
Later,  in  autumn,  there  will  be  great  clumps  of  purple  New  England 
asters,  for  I  fear  the  cover  crop  in  my  orchard  is  not  such  as  the 
agricultural  college  would  approve.  It  has,  however,  a  charm  all 
its  own,  but  never  so  great  as  in  that  magic  week  of  May  when 
the  arches  above  are  pink  with  bloom  and  murmurous  with  bees, 
and  the  floor  below  is  patterned  blue  with  violets.  On  a  warm  May 
morning  of  this  magic  week,  while  an  oriole  flashes  gold  and  tawny 
in  the  blossoms  and  peals  his  song,  while  a  starling,  made  lyric 
by  the  season,  whistles  from  the  tallest  elm-top,  and  from  the  swamp 
beyond  the  road  comes  the  liquid  note  of  the  red-wings,  we  saunter 
down  the  orchard  lanes,  inhale  the  delicately  perfumed  air,  glimpse 
through  a  gap  where  an  old  tree  fell  a  year  or  two  ago,  the  green 
wall  of  the  mountain  lifting  its  ledges  and  dark  hemlocks  to  the 
sky — and  wonder  why  anybody  should  prefer  temples  made  with 
hands,  or  care  to  dwell  under  a  roof  and  ceiling  however  elegant 
or  grandly  carved,  who  might  have  for  ceiling  the  pink  of  apple 
blossoms  and  for  roof  the  blue  sky  of  a  mountain  morning  in  the 
month  of  May! 


A  sketch  of  the  east  front  of  Monticello  made  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.    The  living  rooms  are  on  this  front,  which  comprises  one  and  a  half  stori 
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ON  A  day  early  in  January,  1772,  when 
the  world  lay  deep  in  snow,  illumined 
by  the  setting  sun  so  that  it  looked  like 
sink  marble  veined  with  shadows  of 
gray,  a  chaise,  drawn  by  two  bay  horses,  strug- 
gled up  to  the  mansion  house  of  Blenheim,  in 
Albermarle  County,  Virginia.  The  horses,  mot- 
tled dark  with  sweat,  stood  steaming  and  snorting 
before  the  door,  their  heads  bowed  with  the 
weight  of  an  all  day  pull  through  the  snow. 

Within  the  chaise,  which  was  new  and  taste- 
fully decorated,  a  young  man  sat  with  his  bride 
of  a  day.  As  he  looked  here  and  there  across  the 
country,  debating  whether  to  push  on  and 
wondering  why  some  one  did  not  come  to  attend 
his  horses,  his  young  wife  surveyed  with  timor- 
ous glances  this  tall  creature  who  sat  so  stiff  and 
erect  beside  her.  His  polished  shoe  buckles, 
shining  yonder  in  the  darkness  of  the  carriage, 
marked  a  spot  at  least  six  feet  distant  from  the 
crown  of  his  head.  This  much  she  knew,  for 
he  had  told  her  that  he  stood  six  feet  two  and  a 
half  inches,  but  it  was  still  an  interesting  novelty 
to  consider  the  bigness  of  his  feet  and  hands  and 
the  broad  bones  of  his  wrists.  His  ankles, 
sheathed  in  black  silk,  did  not  seem  so  remark- 
able as  these  tremendous  wrists. 

He  turned  now,  and  she  noted  the  way  his 
head  inclined  to  one  side  and  his  small,  hazel 
gray  eyes  flashed.  Something  bird-like  about 
his  look,  and  yet  how  strange  to  compare  this 
enormous  creature  to  a  bird!  His  eyes,  catching 
hers  unawares,  smiled.  His  wide,  firm  mouth 
relaxed  and  the  thin  lips  exposed  a  row  of  small, 
perfect  teeth.  What  a  pleasing  smile!  She 
looked  away  out  of  the  carriage  over  fields  ot  gray 
snow.  She  saw  again  his  straight,  slender  nose, 
the  lifted  nostrils,  the  bridge  of 
freckles,  faint  remnants  of  child- 
hood, and  the  smooth,  milk-white 
complexion  that  goes  with  red 
auburn  hair.  His  strong,  pro- 
truding jaw,  his  wide  mouth,  the 


bright  hazel  eyes — these  she  knew  were  hall- 
marks of  virtue. 

But  here  was  someone  at  last.  "The  over- 
seer," Mr.  Jefferson  said  to  her  as  the  man  came 
blundering  down  the  snow-covered  steps.  "Mr. 
Jefferson,"  the  overseer  said,  bowing  low.  "My 
lady,"  and  he  bowed  again.  There  followed  a 
conversation  in  which  she  took  but  little  interest. 
The  overseer  extended  the  hospitality  of  Blen- 
heim and  apologized  for  the  absence  of  the  family. 
Mr.  Jefferson  discussed  the  advisability  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Monticello.  The  overseer  was  de- 
precating, but  offered  the  use  of  new  horses. 
"Saddle  horses,  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Jefferson. 

The  young  wife's  thoughts  turned  to  her  new 
traveling  clothes.  They  really  were  not  made  for 
horseback  riding  and  yet,  if  there  was  no  way  for 
it  but  saddle  horses,  she  must  agree  as  did  the 
overseer.  The  latter  was  saying,  in  fact,  that 
the  roads  were  impassable  and  that  even  on 
horseback  the  going  would  be  difficult.  Really 
she  did  not  care.  She  shared  Mr.  Jefferson's 
desire  to  get  to  their  own  home  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and  despite  the  weary  day  of  driving  she 
would  be  glad  to  ride  on  all  night  if  need  be  just  so 
that  in  the  end  they  got  to  that  haven  on  a  hilltop, 
a  hundred  miles  from  her  father's  home,  the 
Forest,  in  Charles  City  County. 

As  the  overseer  brought  up  the  horses  he  dis- 
coursed on  the  state  of  the  weather,  commented 
on  the  fact  that  never  before  had  any  one  known 
such  heavy  snows  in  Virginia  and  he  left  it  an 
open  question  whether  it  might  not,  as  some  of 
the  farmers  were  saying,  presage  the  end  of  the 
world. 

But  neither  this  final  catastrophe  nor  the  fact 
that  it  was  then  the  end  of  a  very  cold  day 
daunted  the  young  people  from  mounting  their 
horses  and  pressing  on  with  as  much  speed  as 
possible  to  Monticello,  eight  miles  away.  They 
arrived  there  late  in  the  night  and  found  neither 
light  nor  fire  to  welcome  them.  As  their  horses 
paced  across  the  open  snow  on  the  mountain  top, 
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the  young  wife  saw  nothing  but  the  black  shapes 
of  trees,  a  few  little  houses,  and  beyond,  a  void 
of  blackness  in  which  somewhere,  she  knew,  the 
thin  black  sky  touched  the  gray  land,  but  which 
was  now  merely  a  pocket  of  infinity. 

Mr.  Jefferson  roused  up  the  slaves,  who  had  not 
expected  their  master  that  wintry  night,  and 
bidding  them  build  a  great  fire  and  give  il- 
lumination to  his  house,  he  led  his  wife  to  the 
little  one-room  brick  cottage  which  was  now  to 
be  their  home.  A  bottle  of  wine,  a  blazing  fire, 
the  happiness  of  being  at  home  and  alone,  these 
were  comforts  to  recompense  them  for  a  long, 
weary  day  of  traveling. 

And  in  the  morning,  to  open  the  door  on  a 
world  gay  with  snow  and  sunshine,  to  walk  up 
and  look  for  miles  to  the  dim,  distant  horizon, 
over  white  fields  that  spread  like  a  limitless 
domain,  to  listen  to  plans  for  the  home  that  soon 
would  be  building,  here  on  this  very  mountain 
top  five  hundred  and  more  feet  above  the  mortals 
who  moved  like  ants  around  below,  this  was  to 
know  in  its  fullness  the  sovereignty  and  divine 
promise  of  youth. 

Thus  came  Martha,  daughter  of  John  Wayles 
and  twenty-three-year-old  widow  of  Bathurst 
Skelton,  to  be  the  wife  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  then 
in  his  twenty-ninth  year.  The  little  house  into 
which  they  moved  now  stands  as  a  dependency 
to  the  big  house,  named,  from  the  mountain  on 
which  it  stands,  "Monticello"  (little  mountain). 

Jefferson  was  described  by  the  Due  de  La 
Rochefoucauld-Liancourt  as  the  first  American 
to  consult  the  fine  arts  on  how  to  shelter  himself 
from  the  weather.  This  is  rather  enthusiastic 
praise,  since  most  of  the  best  Colonial  work  had 
been  done  by  the  time  the  Due  visited  Jefferson's 
home,  and  we  cannot  deny  great 
attistic  beauty  to  most  of  the  late 
Colonial  houses.  However,  in  a 
strict  sense,  Jefferson  was  indeed 
the  first,  for  in  drawing  the  plans 
of  his  house  he  consulted  the  first 
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great  architectural  au- 
thority of  the  Renais- 
sance: Palladio,  the 
sixteenth  century 
Italian  architect,  whose 
books  and  buildings 
had  been  the  inspira- 
tion of  all  the  great 
architects  of  the  Eng- 
lish Renaissance,  Inigo 
Jones,  Christopher 
Wren,  and  the  Brothers 
Adam. 

Jefferson,  as  was 
usual  with  him,  went  to 
the  source  of  the  mat- 
ter. He  overlooked  the 
Colonial  architecture 
which  was,  in  a  way, 
our  interpretation  in 
wood  or  brick  of  the 
designs  of  the  English 
architects  which  they, 
in  turn,  had  derived 
from  Palladio's  build- 
ings in  stone  and  stucco. 
He  went  directly  to 
Palladio,  and  from  his 
book  of  designs  he  got 
the  original  plan  for  his 
house. 

As  a  boy  he  had  lived 
at  the  base  of  Monti- 
cello  Mountain  and  had 
hunted  all  through  its 

forests.  He  decided,  when  very  young,  that  this 
commanding  height  would  be  his  home,  and, 
further,  he  and  his  playmate  Dabney  Carr,  who 
accompanied  him  on  his  rambles,  pledged  that 
whichever  of  them  survived  the  other  in  life 
should  bury  his  friend  on  the  mountain.  In  fifteen 
years,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  Carr  died,  and  Jeffer- 
son was  true  to  his  pledge.  More  than  half  a 
century-  passed  before  Jefferson  went  at  last  to 
join  his  boyhood  friend  on  the  mountain  top. 

1  he  dates  of  the  removal  of  Jeffer- 
son from  his  father's  house,  Shadwell, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  to 
Monticello  are  somewhat  indefinite. 
We  know  that  in  1769  while  he  was 
still  in  college  he  was  having  the 
mountain  top  cleared  and  leveled. 
Then  in  1770  he  dated  a  letter  from 
Monticello  and  told  a  friend  that  he 
was  living  there  in  one  room.  This 
room  was  probably  the  little  brick 
building  to  which  he  brought  his 
bride.  Shadwell  had  burned  that 
same  year  and  in  the  fire  Jefferson 
lost  all  his  papers  and  books. 

During  this  year,  too,  he  was  en- 
gaged to  De  married  and  doubtless  the 
work  of  preparing  Monticello  as  a 
country  estate  was  hurried  up.  At 
any  rate,  in  1771,  we  find  him  plan- 
ning a  landscape  garden  to  be  done 
in  the  grand  sty  le  with  temples,  ter- 
races, and  so  forth.  His  plans,  al- 
though never  fully  carried  out,  were 
used  in  part  for  the  decoration  of  his 
estate  and  gave  him  one  of  the  first 
such  gardens  in  the  country.  In  1774 
sashes  were  on  their  way  from  Eng- 
land and  in  1775  the  walls  of  the  big 
house  were  probably  up  and  the 
decoration  was  being  decided  upon. 
The  house,  much  as  we  see  it  to-day, 
was  first  described  by  the  Comte  de 
Chastellux  in  1782,  but  none  of  the 
dependencies  to  the  house,  the  offices, 
etc.,  were  executed  before  1796,  ex- 
cept of  course  the  first  one  in  which 
the  Jeffersons  lived. 

Jefferson  as  an  architect  is  ably 
presented  by  Fiske  Kimball  in  his 
monograph  which  accompanies  the 
architectural  drawings  of  Jefferson 
preserved  by  the  Thomas  Jefferson 
Coolidge  family  of  Boston.  This  book 
is  rarely  interesting.  It  is  thorough, 
unprejudiced,  and  comes  from  the 


An  old  engraving  of  the  west  front,  which  is  curious  but  not  strictly  representative.  The 
windows,  for  instance,  are  much  too  short.  This  front  contained  only  one  story  and  was  lighted 
with  tall  Georgian  windows.    Furthermore,  instead  of  the  stone  stairs  there  is  a  ramp  of  grass 


authorities.  And  not  only  are  the  researches  of 
Mr.  Kimball  informative  but  the  drawings  of  Jef- 
ferson reproduced  in  full  are  immensely  interest- 
ing. They  show  us  that  he  first  proposed  for 
Monticello  two  porticoes,  one  superimposed  on  the 
other  as  in  one  of  Palladio's  designs.  But  the 
upper  portico  was  removed  and  in  its  place  was 
put  the  dome  which  he  apparently  derived  from 
the  Hotel  de  Salm  in  Paris. 

Personally  we  are  not  particularly  pleased  with 


pen  of  one  of  our  best  architectural 


Thomas  Jefferson  as  a  young  man.  In  this  engraving  is  given  an  indication  of  the 
straight,  slender  nose,  the  bright  eyes,  and  the  firm  jaw  which  we  find  in  the  best 
accredited  descriptions.   Like  most  old  portraits,  however,  it  seems  hardly  true  to  life 


Monticello  as  an  archi- 
tectural accomplish- 
ment. We  do  not  like 
it  so  well,  for  instance, 
as  Mt.  Vernon.  Nor 
are  we  devoted  to  the 
Greek  Revival,  or  more 
strictly  the  "temple 
style"  of  architecture^ 
which  movement  was 
really  begun  by  Jeffer- 
son. But  we  admire 
him  for  his  consuming 
interest  in  the  arts  and 
we  respect  him  for  his 
love  of  careful  work. 
He  was  scrupulous 
about  even  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  guttae  he 
designed  for  the  under- 
side of  an  entablature. 

Monticello  strikes  us 
as  being  an  architect's 
house.  In  it  we  discern 
decorations,  openings, 
angles,  pediments,  all 
carefully  measured  and 
proportioned,  all  de- 
lightful to  the  present- 
day  architect,  but  all  of 
them  making  up  into  a 
facade  which  we  find 
confusing.  We  should 
have  liked  it  better  had 
he  added  a  second 
story,  as  he  intended,  and  superimposed  another 
portico,  instead  of  putting  on  the  dome,  like  a 
small  cap  on  a  big  head.  His  design  here,  and  at 
Farmingtoa,  for  instance,  reminds  us,  as  do  many 
of  the  Georgian  houses  in  England,  of  a  page  of 
Euclid,  but  scarcely  of  a  habitable  home. 

We    doubt    if   this    criticism    of  ours  will 
hurt  Mr.   Jefferson's   architectural  reputation, 
and  indeed,  we  are  rather  timid  about  speaking 
in  any  way  against  Monticello  since  it  is  a  na- 
tional shrine  and  has  been  revered  for 
countless  years.    But  if  there  is  any 
one  who  feels  as  we  do,  perhaps  we 
may  be  doing  good  by  solacing  them 
with  companionship.    As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  should  be  noted  that  Mr. 
Kimball   says   many  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  house  since  the 
days  of  Jefferson's  occupancy. 

In  this,  as  in  our  first  article  on 
Mt.  Vernon,  we  find  ourselves  con- 
sulting the  writings  of  Paul  Wilstach 
with  eagerness  and  pleasure.  In  his 
book  "Jefferson  and  Monticello,"  he 
has  given  us  the  best  all  'round  work 
on  the  master  and  the  house.  In  it 
he  quotes  a  description  of  Monticello 
written  prior  to  1871  by  "'a  member 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  family  who  lived 
there  for  many  years.'" 

"'The  mansion,  externally,  is  of 
the  Doric  order  of  Grecian  architec- 
ture, with  its  heavy  cornice  and  mas- 
sive balustrades,  its  public  rooms 
finished  in  the  Ionic.  The  front  hall 
of  entrance  recedes  six  feet  within 
the  front  wall  of  the  building,  covered 
by  a  portico  the  width  of  the  recess, 
projecting  twenty-five  feet,  and  the 
height  of  the  house,  with  stone  pillars 
and  steps.  1  he  hall  is  also  the  height 
of  the  house.  From  about  midway 
of  this  room,  passages  lead  off  to 
either  extremity  of  the  building.  The 
rooms  at  the  extremity  of  these  pas- 
sages terminate  in  octagonal  projec- 
tions, leaving  a  recess  of  three  equal 
sides,  into  which  the  passages  enter; 
piazzas  the  width  of  this  recess,  pro- 
jecting six  feet  beyond,  their  roofs 
the  height  of  the  house,  and  resting 
on  brick  architecture,  cover  the  re- 
cesses. The  northern  one  connects 
the  house  with  the  public  terrace, 
while  the  southern  one  is  sashed  in  for 
a  greenhouse.  To  the  east  of  these 
passages,  on  each  side  of  the  hall,  are 
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lodging-rooms.  This  front  is  one-and-one-half 
stories.  On  the  west  front  the  rooms  occupy  the 
whole  height,  making  the  house  one  story,  ex- 
cept the  parlor  or  central  room,  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  octagonal  story,  with  a  dome  or 
spherical  roof.  This  was  designed  for  a  billiard 
room;  but,  before  completion,  a  law  was  passed 
prohibiting  public  or  private  billiard  tables  in  the 
state.  It  was  to  have  been  approached  by  stair- 
ways connected  with  a  gallery  at  the  inner  ex- 
tremity of  the  hall,  which  it- 
self forirs  the  communication 
between  the  lodging  -  rooms 
on  either  side  above.  The  use 
designed  for  the  room  being 
prohibited,  these  stairways 
were  never  erected,  leaving  in 
this  respect  a  great  deficiency 
in  the  house.'" 

"From  this  description," 
Mr.  Wilstach  writes,  "were 
omitted,  however,  interesting 
structural  features  of  Monti- 
cello.    In  each  of  the  lateral 
passages  extending  off  the  re- 
ception hall  toward  the  ends 
of  the   house   are  identical 
stairways.    They  are  so  com- 
pact as  to  make  them  more 
possible  than  convenient. 
The  stairs  descending  into  the 
basement  are  thirty-one 
inches  wide.    Those  ascend- 
ing, by  two  rectangular  turns, 
to  the  upper  floor  are  only 
twenty-two  inches  wide. 
There  is  no  grand  stairway  in 
this  otherwise  splendid  house. 
The  curious  difference  be- 
tween the  widths  of  the  as- 
cending and  descending  stair- 
ways maybe  accounted  for  by 
the  difference  in  the  space  re- 
quired for  descent  into  the 
shallow  basement  in  compar- 
ison with  the  ascent  to  the 
lofty  second  story.    The  im- 
practical width  of  the  ascend- 
ing stairways  indicates  also 
that  Jefferson  considered  the 
upper  stories  as  of  secondary 
importance.    The   heads  of 
the  family  and  their  principal 
guests  lodged  and  lived  exclu- 
sively on  the  first  floor.  The 
grandchildren,  and  the  secre- 
taries when  they  were  in  at- 
tendance, were  relegated  to 
the  second  floor,  and  the  ser- 
vants  to   the  attic  rooms. 
There  are  four  bedrooms  on 
the  first  floor,  five  on  the 
second,  and  four  in  the  attic. 

"Perhaps  the  most  curious  feature  of  the 
house  is  the  way  Jefferson  built  the  beds  into 
the  masonry.  In  his  day  there  was  not  a 
bedstead  in  the  house.  There  are  recesses, 
enclosed  by  walls  on  three  sides,  in  every 
room  in  the  house  and  in  each  of  the  servants' 
rooms  in  the  attic  there  are  two  such  recesses. 
In  some  of  these  remain  hooks  on  which  hung 
supports  for  laced  hemp  cordage  which  sup- 
ported ticks  or  mattresses. 

"In  the  case  of  Jefferson's  own  bed  there 
was  a  variation.  It  opened  on  two  sides,  into 
his  bedroom  and  into  his  private  study  at  one 
end  of  his  library.  This  was  probably  less  as  a 
convenience  of  approach  than  to  establish  a  wel- 
come circulation  of  air  which  was  absent  from  all 
the  other  beds  in  the  house.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  Jefferson  had  so  rigged  his  bed  that  during  the 
day  it  was  raised  to  the  ceiling  and  the  space  in 
which  it  stood  by  night  became  by  day  a  passage 
between  his  bedroom  and  his  study." 

Jefferson  displayed  the  same  careful  inter- 
est in  agricultural  pursuits  that  Washington 
showed.  He  divided  his  estate  up  into  separate 
farms,  as  did  Washington.  He  believed  in  the 
rotation  of  crops  and  was  particularly  interested 
in  his  grist  mill,  his  nail  factory,  the  breeding  of 
cattle,  and  the  growing  of  vegetables  and,  rare 
trees.    But  Jefferson  did  not  make  the  success  of 
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Monticello  that  Washington  did  of  Mt.  Vernon. 
He  was  obliged  to  sell  a  good  deal  of  his  land  and 
toward  the  end  he  was  nearly  penniless.  By 
popular  subscriptions,  many  of  his  debts  were 
paid  off  before  his  death. 

Jefferson,  the  architect,  was  preeminent  over 
Jefferson,  the  farmer.  To  Jefferson,  as  we  have 
said,  we  are  indebted  for  the  Greek  Revival 
style  of  architecture.  Not  wholly,  perhaps,  for 
the  time  spirit  of  his  period  was  definitely  classi- 


Doubtless  this  is  a  good  representation  of  the  real  Jefferson.  His  mouth 
and  jaw  are  curiously  like  Washington 's.  Notice  in  the  embellishments 
that  the  engraver  has  put  at  the  top  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  lower  down  he  has  ranked,  on  the  same  plane,  Jefferson  the  archi- 
tect of  Monticello  with  Jefferson  the  President  of  the  United  States 


cal,  but  the  Virginia  Capitol,  according  to  Mr. 
Kimball,  "was  the  first  work  of  the  Classical 
Revival  in  the  United  States."  Bulfinch's 
triumphal  column  in  Boston  was  the  second. 

When  Jefferson  went  on  his  mission  to  France 
he  was  asked  by  Virginia  "to  consult  an  archi- 
tect about  a  new  capitol."  He  thought  it,  he 
said,  "a  favorable  opportunity  of  introducing  into 
the  State  an  example  of  architecture  in  the  Classic 
style  of  antiquity."  He  saw  the  Maison  Carree 
in  Nimes.  He  adored  it.  He  returned  to  it 
again  and  again,  he  said,  "like  a  lover  to  his 
mistress." 

While  at  Nimes  he  met  Clerisseau,  who  was 
the  author  of  the  "Monuments  de  Nimes," 
and  Jefferson  discussed  with  him  the  practicabil- 
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W,,?^ .  u.smK  tms  ancient  Roman  temple  as 
a  Virginian  capitol.  It  was  his  intention  to 
have  Clerisseau  supply  him  with  scale  draw- 
ings from  which  he  could  have  a  plaster  model 
made  of  the  Maison  Carree.  But  in  his  conver- 
sations changes  were  suggested,  such  as  the  substi- 
tution of  Ionic  for  Corinthian  columns  and  the  use 
Of  shallower  porticoes,  and  the  result  as  fin- 
ally determined  upon  by  Jefferson  and  Cleris- 
seau was,  Mr.  Kimball  says,  "a  compound 
of  classicism  and  French 
academicism."  When  Jef- 
ferson returned  in  1789  he 
found  the  capitol  practically 
built  according  to  his  plans, 
though  it  was  not  until  1797 
that  the  stucco  was  laid  on 
the  brick  cella. 

When  Jefferson  was  Sec- 
retary of  State  he  consulted 
with  L'Fnfant  on  the  de- 
sign of  Washington,  and  in 
the  competition  for  the 
White  House,  besides  writ- 
ing the  program  and  serving 
as  judge,  he  submitted  two 
designs.  In  Washington's 
absence  it  was  he  who 
retained  Hallet  for  his  de- 
sign of  the  National  Capi- 
tol. 

In  the  declining  years  of 
his  life,  after  four  years  as 
Vice-President,  and  eight 
years  as  President,  Jeffer- 
son's interests  returned  to 
an  idea  that  had  been  long 
in  his  mind.  This  was  the 
establishment  of  a  system 
of  education  that  would  be 
thoroughly  in  accord  with 
his  democratic  principles. 
He  wished  for  popular  edu- 
cation in  the  broadest  sense 
of  the  term. 

By  means  of  letters  writ- 
ten from  Monticello  he 
carried  through  the  Virgin- 
ian Assembly  plans  for  the 
University  of  Virginia,  to  be 
built  within  sight  of  Monti- 
cello.   As  it  has  been  said: 
"How  completely  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  was  Jef- 
ferson's   own    may   be  ap- 
preciated from  the  fact  <-hnt- 
he  originated  the  idea, 
planned  its  curriculum,  was 
the   architect  of  its  build- 
ings, superintended  their 
construction,   and  was  its 
first  rector  who  made  ope- 
rative his  whole  vast  scheme, 
n  ideal   plaything  for  the  wise 
old  man.    It  satisfied  his  desire  to  see  his 
educational  theories  put  into  practice,  it 
gave  a  noble  scope  for  the  expression  of 
his  artistic  passions,  and  put  into  his  own 
hands   the    opportunity   to   realize  both. 
He  gave  this  occasion  its  proper  name  when 
he  wrote  Adams:  'I  am  mounted  on  a  hobby. 
This  is  the  establishment  of  a  university.' 
He  rode  over  to  the  site  nearly  every  day 
that  the  buildings  were  rearing.    When  he 
could  not  leave  Monticello  he  would  ob- 
serve the  progress  of  the  work  from  the 
northwest  side  of  his  mountain  top,  through  a 
telescope,  which  is  among  the  treasures  of  the 
university.    He  saw  it  opened  March  7,  1825." 

The  beautiful  quadrangle  in  the  Classic 
manner  that  was  the  result  of  Jefferson's  care- 
ful design  and  construction  is  doubtless  fa- 
miliar to  all.  It  is  certainly  his  architectural 
masterpiece. 

On  July  4,  1826,  shortly  before  the  hour  of 
Adams's  death,  Jefferson  died.  Among  his 
papers  was  found  this  epitaph  which  he  wished 
to  be  put  on  his  tombstone:  "Here  was  buried 
Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence,  of  the  Statute  of  Vir- 
ginia for  Religious  Freedom,  and  the  Father  of 
the  University  of  Virginia." 


His  JrtAJESTT 
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The  raccoon  is  a  connoisseur 
of  food  but  will  not  eat  any- 
thing unclean.  Live  crawfish 
rank  high  on  his  menu,  and  to 
get  them  he  will  assume  all 
sorts  of  pleading  attitudes,  as 
shown  here 


Ordinarily  of  a  shy  and  retir- 
ing nature,  when  danger 
threatens  he  will  stand  his 
ground  and  put  up  a  savage 
fight.  When  his  hair  begins 
to  stand  on  end,  watch  out! 


Raccoons  respond  readily  to 
kind  treatment  and  become 
very  companionable.  The 
little  one  in  the  picture  didn't 
like  the  looks  of  the  camera 
man,  and  for  safety  started  to 
climb  up  his  master's  leg 


AH  hough  a  denizen  of  the  deep 
woods  he  dearly  loves  the 
water.  He  is  an  expert  swim- 
mer and  greatly  enjoys  hunt- 
ing for  crawfish  under  the 
stones  along  the  shore 


When  making  his  way  through  the  underbrush  or  tall  weeds  his  peculiar  coloration  and  marking  afford  him  an  unusual  measure  of  protection 


SOME  FAMOUS  SHOTS  of  FAMOUS  gOLFERS 


"By  WILLIAM  <D.  I{ICHARDSON 

Photographs  by  Edwin  Levick 


TWO  young  men,  one  an  amateur,  the 
other  a  professional,  were  striving  for 
the  greatest  prize  that  the  game  of  golf 
has  to  offer — the  National  Open  champion- 
ship. The  scene  of  strife  was  the  Inwood 
Country  Club  course,  a  stretch  of  golf  ground 
on  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island  that  has 
certain  characteristics  of  some  of  the  famous 
seaside  links  of  Britain.  The  two  young  golf 
gladiators  were  Robert  Tyre  Jones  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  and  Robert  Allan  Cruickshank,  Edinburgh- 
born  but  at  that  time  recently  migrated  to 
America. 

At  the  end  of  the  regulation  seventy-two  holes 
of  play,  Jones  and  Cruickshank  had  succeeded 
in  outstripping  all  of  their  fellow-players,  num- 
bered among  whom  were  Hagen,  Barnes,  and 
Hutchison,  names  famous  in  golf  the  world  over. 
But  they  were  deadlocked  with  identical  totals 
of  296  and  obliged,  therefore,  to  play  extra  holes 
for  the  title.  Seventeen  of  these  extra  holes  had 
been  played  and  still  the  issue  was  shrouded  in 
doubt,  for  their  stroke-total  was  still  identical. 

Everything  hung  on  the  outcome  of  this  last 
hole — a  fitting'  hole  for  the  settlement  of 
such  a  momentous  golf  stake — a  hole 
425  yards  in  length,  calling  for  not 
only  a  good  drive  but  for  a  power- 
ful second  shot  to  reach  a  rather 
spacious  green,  well  protected 
by  traps  on  either  side  and 
by  a  yawning  water  hazard 
in  front. 

For  Jones  victory  meant 
the  attainment  of  the 
greatest  golf  honor  to 
which   an  amateur  is 
eligible.    As  he  stood 
upon    the   tee,  there 
stretched  out  before 
him  not  only  the  vista 
of  the  green  ahead,  but 
of  the  end  of  a  long  road 
of  failure.   Only  of  vot- 
ing age  then,  he  had 
long  ranked  as  a  'second 
Vardon,  yet  he  had  his  first 
major  golf  title  still  to  win. 
He  had  been  one  of  those  curi- 
ous victims  of  circumstances  so 
common  in  golf. 

Only  the  day  previous  when  he  was 
playing  his  final  round  in  the  champion- 
ship proper,  opportunity  had  stretched  out 
her  arms  to  him  but  to  no  purpose,  for  he  had 
brushed  aside  his  chance  by  an  atrocious  bit  of 
golf  at  the  selfsame  hole  which  he  was  now  play- 
ing. If  victory  failed  to  perch  upon  his  shoulder 
now,  then  victory  might  never  perch  there. 

Even  more  crucial  was  the  outcome  of  the 
hole  to  Cruickshank.  Being  a  professional,  just 
emerged  out  of  amateur  ranks,  he  was  eligible 
to  receive  not  only  the  glory,  fame,  and  prestige 
that  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  winning  of  an 
Open  championship  these  days,  but  the  riches 
as  well.  A  poor  lad,  the  $20,000  or  $25,000  which 
is  the  direct  or  indirect  revenue  produced  by 
holding  the  title  would  establish  for  him  a  home 
on  that  street  which  is  sometimes  called  Easy. 

The  strain  of  the  match  had  been  terrific. 
Those  who  had  followed  in  its  wake  could  tell 
that  easily  enough,  but  even  more  easily  after 
the  tee  shots  had  been  played.  Jones,  usually 
deadly  accurate  with  his  wooden  implements,  had 
a  bit  of  a  slice  on  his  ball,  which  traveled  far 
enough  on  its  way  toward  the  distant  green, 
but  into  the  rough  at  the  edge  of  the  fairway. 
Cruickshank's  effort  was  far  worse,  for  as  he 
reached  the  top  of  his  backswing,  one  of  the 
spectators  in  the  gallery  moved,  diverting 
his  concentration  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
unbosomed  himself  of  a  topped  drive  that. sent 
his  ball  scuttling  away  into  a  place  so  rough  as 


to  prevent  any  possibility  of  his  getting  home 
on  his  second  shot.  All  that  he  could  do  was 
to  play  out  to  the  fairway  and  thus  waste  a 
precious  stroke. 

It  was  now  Jones's  turn  to  play.  Fortunately 
for  him  the  ball  was  lying  well.  It  wasn't  a 
a  fairway  lie,  but  it  was  a  good  lie  for  a  ball  in 
the  rough.  To  reach  the  green  from  where 
'u  WcS'  however-  involved  certain  perils.  In 
the  first  place  it  called  for  a  carry  of  at  least 
190  yards  to  clear  the  water.  To  do  that  he  had 
to  get  the  ball  away  cleanly  and  powerfully. 
In  the  second  place  there  was  the  mental  factor 
involved — the  memory  of  having  frittered  away 
certain  victory  at  this  same  hole  only  the  day 
before. 

There  wasn't  a  moment's  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  the  Atlantan.  One  quick  look  at  the  lie 
and  another  at  the  far-away  green  and  he  reached 
in  his  club-bag  for  a  No.  1  iron.  Then  came 
an  epoch-making  stroke— a  stroke  that  went 


The  final  round  of  the  Professional  Golfers' 
Association  championship  (1923)  at  the  Pel- 
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down  in  the  annals  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
time.  Straight  and  true  went  the  ball,  up  and 
on,  over  the  water,  and  on  to  the  green.  When 
its  last  ounce  of  momentum  was  used  up  it  was 
not  more  than  six  feet  from  the  hole! 

A  two-hundred  yard  carry  with  an  iron,  over 
a  strip  of  water  several  yards  wide  at  the  finish 
of  its  flight  and  up  to  within  two  yards  of  the 
spot  to  which  he  had  aimed.  A  championship 
had  hung  on  the  making  of  that  stroke  and  he  had 
brought  it  off  successfully! 

Luck?  Partly,  yes,  but  not  entirely  luck. 
He  might  not  succeed  in  duplicating  that  feat 
were  he  to  try  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  time, 
but  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing  it  that  one  time 
when  evervthing  depended  on  the  stroke.  He 
succeeded  in  overcoming,  or  at  least  brushing 
aside  for  the  moment,  the  hazard  of  memory. 

There  is,  for  every  man  who  wields  a  golf  club, 
a  moral  to  the  story  of  Bobby  Jones  at  Inwood. 
Everyone  who  plays  the  royal  and  ancient  game 
(and  who  does  not?)  is  at  times  confronted  with 
situations  which  are  to  them  relatively  as  import- 
ant as  the  one  which  confronted  Jones  on  that 


July  day  in  1923.  In  the  majority  of  instances 
they  fail  and  fail  rather  dismally.  Why?  Because 
they  are  unable  to  attack  their  problem  in  the 
manner  in  which  Bobby  Jones  attacked  his. 

1  here  was  the  ball,  there  was  the  green. 
There  was  a  series  of  things  to  be  done  before 
the  stroke  could  be  brought  off.  First  of  all  there 
was  the  matter  of  choice  of  clubs.  Jones  decided 
that  a  No.  1  iron  would  do  the  trick.  Decision 
No.  1.  He  decided  that  the  ball,  lying  as  it  was, 
had  to  be  hit  in  just  such  a  way  and  he  resolved 
to  hit  it  that  way.  Decision  No.  2.  Then  he 
knew  that  the  thought  of  yesterday's  failure 
had  to  be  obliterated  from  memory  in  order  to 
concentrate  on  the  stroke  that  had  to  be  made. 
Decision  No.  3.  These  three  principles,  club, 
application,  and  a  free  mind,  comprise  the  trinity 
of  decisions  that  go  into  the  making  of  an  im- 
portant golf  stroke. 

We  have  all  seen  golfers,  beginning  golfers 
that  is,  swinging  away  at  daisy  heads,  clipping 
them  off  with  as  much  exactness  and  precision 
as  though  employing  a  pair  of  shears  instead 
golf  club.  The  stroke  of  the  swinger  is  so 
beautifully  smooth  as  to  justify  the  thought: 
"here  must  be  an  expert."  But  on  the 
tee,  confronted  by  a  golf  ball,  what 
a  difference!  Coordination,  bal- 
ance, smoothness  all  gone  and 
in  their  stead  tenseness,  jerki- 
ness,  and  indecision. 
There  is  a  great  lesson  to 
be  learned  from  obser- 
vance of  the  "masters" 
playing  these  "master" 
strokes,  and  it  is  for  that 
reason,  partly,  that  a 
review  of  such  strokes 
(rather  a  review  of 
some  of  them,  since  the 
annals  of  golf  are  filled 
with  epochal  shots)  has 
an  educational  as  well 
as  historical  value. 
There  have  been  a  great 
number  of  these  miracle 
strokes  played  during  the 
years  that  have  intervened  be- 
tween the  birth  of  golf  and  the 
present  time,  but  none  of  them 
greater  than  the  one  that  has  just 
been  described.  It  was  made  in  play- 
ing the  last  hole  of  an  extra  round  for  the 
Open  championship;  it  was  brought  off  under 
the  handicap  of  the  strain  of  battle,  accentuated 
by  the  extra  mental  hazard  of  a  previously 
neglected  opportunity;  it  decided  a  champion- 
ship and  a  career. 

It  was  during  this  same  championship  that 
another  great  shot  was  played — one  that  ranks 
almost  with  Jones's.  On  the  day  before,  Cruick- 
shank came  up  to  play  this  same  home  hole, 
knowing  that  he  needed  a  birdie  3  to  tie  Jones  for 
the  championship.  The  odds  against  a  3  at  this 
particular  hole  are  about  100  to  1.  It  means  an 
almost  perfect  second  shot  and  getting  down  in 
a  single  putt.  On  the  day  in  question  Cruick- 
shank had  to  gauge  a  left  to  right  wind.  Unlike 
Jones  he  played  from  a  good  lie  in  the  centre 
of  the  fairway  and  was  able  to  employ  a  midiron 
on  his  second  shot.  All  that  he  had  to  bother 
about  was  the  wind,  which  he  utilized  as  an  aid 
in  bringing  his  ball  in  toward  the  hole  and  in 
stopping  it  within  two  yards  distance  of  the  pin. 
What  made  it  great,  however,  was  the  fact  that 
it  was  made  under  the  heavy  strain  of  knowing 
that  it  had  to  be  done. 

Another  great  shot  comes  to  mind — the  shot 
that  enabled  Cyril  Walker,  professional  at  the 
Englewood  Golf  Club  in  New  Jersey,  to  win  the 
National  Open  championship  at  the  Oakland 
Hills  Golf  Club,  near  Detroit,  in  1924.  Along 
toward  the  finish  of  the  final  round  of  that  event, 
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Walker,  heretofore  unheralded  as  a  champion- 
ship possibility,  became  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes 
when  it  got  to  be  known  that  he  had  a  chance  to 
win.  All  of  the  more  prominent  players  had 
finished,  and  Bobby  Jones's  300  total  for  seventy- 
two  holes  was  low.  Walker  had  nine  holes  left  to 
play  and  anything  like  par  figures  would  insure 
him  the  championship. 

His  mistakes  were  inconsequential  for  the  first 
six  of  these  and  his  prize  was  becoming  ever  and 
ever  nearer.  .One  of  the  last  three  holes  at 
Oakland  Hills,  however,  No.  16,  can  do  almost 
anything  in  the  way  of  ruining  a  golf  card. 
The  No.  16  is  dangerous  enough  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  but  on  this  particular  day  it  was 
even  more  dangerous  than  usual,  for  there  was  a 
rather  nasty7  wind  coming  from  right  to  left  and 
inclined  to  assist  balls  down  the  sloping  green 
into  ruinous  sand  traps.  Furthermore,  guarding 
the  green,  as  at  Inwood,  was  a  fairly  large  body  of 
water. 

After  Walker's  drive  he  was  placed  in  a 
dilemma.  In  front  of  the  green  was  water — 
the  same  water  that  had  buried  Hagen's  prospects 
earlier  in  the  afternoon.  Beyond  was  trouble. 
Holding  a  ball  on  the  green  required  not  only  me- 
chanical skill,  but  more  than  that,  judgment  of 
distance.  More  meticulous,  outwardly  at  least, 
than  Jones,  Walker  studied  the  situation  care- 


and  also  there  was  a  patch  of  heavy  rough  be- 
tween the  green  and  the  row  of  trees. 

Hagen  played  a  purposely  hooked  ball  which 
stopped  just  short  of  a  trap  only  a  few  yards 
from  the  edge  of  the  green.  Sarazen,  rather 
foolishly  it  seemed,  went  boldly  for  the  long 
carry  although  failure  meant  certain  defeat  and 
success  meant  little,  if  any,  advantage;  certainly 
not  enough  to  warrant  the  risk.  It  took  a  tre- 
mendous tee  shot  to  carry  the  trees  at  the  end 
of  the  journey,  and  his  ball,  nearing  the  end  of 
flight,  struck  in  among  the  branches  and  dropped 
into  long  thickly  matted  grass. 

Before  the  next  shots  were  played,  any  one, 
given  a  choice,  would  have  selected  Hagen's 
chances  in  preference  to  Sarazen's.  He  had  but 
a  short  pitch  over  a  shallow  trap  while  Sarazen 
not  only  had  to  cut  through  the  long  grass  in 
which  his  ball  was  buried — one  of  the  most 
difficult  shots  in  the  game  of  golf — but  he  had  to 
clear  one  trap  between  the  ball  and  the  green 
and  stop  his  ball  from  running  into  another 
trap  beyond  the  hole. 

Taking  a  heavy  mashie-niblick,  Sarazen, 
betraying  no  sign  of  anything  except  confidence 
in  his  ability  to  execute  the  stroke,  lifted  the  ball 
out  of  its  almost  impossible  lie  and  put  it  within 
easy  holing  distance  of  the  cup.  Everything 
considered,  it  was  one  of  the  most  gorgeous 


club,  walked  around  for  a  moment  or  so  and  then 
took  his  stance  anew. 

A  well-executed  chip  shot  was  the  result,  but 
his  ball  rolled  about  seven  feet  beyond  the  cup 
and  left  him  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  putts 
to  hole  in  order  to  save  the  match.  The  green 
was  keen  as  ice  and  the  slope  was  not  directlv 
in  the  direction  of  the  hole  but  to  the  right. 
To  add  to  his  troubles  his  path  to  the  hole  was 
partially  stymied  by  Marston's  ball.  The  match 
and  the  championship  depended  on  his  next 
stroke,  but  while  the  thousands  that  fringed  the 
green  held  their  breath,  he  gave  the  ball  a  gentle 
but  firm  tap  with  his  putter.  It  started  toward 
the  hole,  took  the  necessary  amount  of  "borrow" 
on  the  slope  in  order  to  squeeze  past  Marston's 
ball  and  dropped  into  the  hole  for  a  birdie  4  and 
a  hard-earned  half. 

On  they  went  to  the  extra  hole,  the  first  of 
which  was  halved.  The  second,  a  one-shotter 
of  some  220-yards,  was  made  more  baffling  on 
account  of  the  wind  on  that  particular  day. 
Marston  used  a  driving  iron  and  brought  off 
a  wonderful  shot  to  within  eighteen  feet  of  the 
flag;  Sweetser  took  out  a  spoon  and  was  to  the 
right  of  the  green  and  short.  He  chipped  back 
to  about  seven  feet  from  the  hole,  but  then  Mar- 
ston again  blocked  his  way  with  a  deadly 
accurate   putt   that   failed   to   drop,    but  laid 


Bobby  Jones  sinking  the  winning  pull  in  the  National  Open  championship,  with  Cruickshank,  at  the  Inwood  Country  Club 


fully.  A  par  here  and  he  would  have  little 
to  worry  about  at  the  last  two  holes,  neither 
of  which  was  treacherous.  Finally  resolving  to 
go  down  as  a  sportsman,  if  go  down  he  must, 
Walker  decided  on  the  use  of  a  midiron. 

Once  resolved,  there  was  no  turning  back,  no 
faltering.  He  played  the  shot  with  all  the 
external  appearance  of  a  man  having  supreme 
confidence  in  himself.  Club  met  ball  and  in  a 
moment  or  so  there  went  up  a  great  shout  as  the 
gallery  gathered  around  the  momentous  green  saw 
the  little  white  spheroid  stop  a  few  yards  above 
the  hole.  I  hat  shot  and  the  one  that  followed — 
a  putt  that  was  struck  with  preciseness  and  that 
sent  the  ball  into  the  hole  for  a  birdie  3 — made 
Walker  the  Open  champion  for  that  year. 

Still  another  great  shot  was  one  played  by 
Gene  Sarazen  in  the  final  round  of  the  Professional 
Golfers'  Association  championship  at  the  Pelham 
Country  Club  in  1923.  His  opponent  was  Walter 
Hagen,  present  holder  of  the  title,  a  former 
British  and  American  champion  and  one  of  the 
most  striking  players  that  the  game  has  ever 
produced.  They  had  ended  the  final  thirty-six 
hole  round  all  square  and  it  was  necessary, 
therefore,  for  them  to  continue  until  one  or  the 
other  won  a  hole.  The  first  extra  hole  saw  no 
change  in  the  situation. 

The  second  hole  at  Pelham  is  L-shaped,  with 
the  toe  of  the  L  pointing  to  the  left  relative 
to  the  tee  shot.  It  is  a  hole  that  was  designed 
as  a  two-shotter — an  easy  two-shotter  for  the 
professional  capable  of  driving  long  balls.  A 
row  of  trees  runs  down  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
fairway.  At  the  elbow  they  turn  and  run 
to  the  left.  Many  of  the  professionals,  especially 
the  long-hitters,  kept  going  straight  for  the 
green  which  was  too  far  away  to  reach  easily, 
but  it  was  a  shot  that  was  fraught  with  danger. 
There  was  the  danger  of  going  out  of  bounds,  and 
of  striking  the  trees  at  the  end  of  the  carry, 


exhibitions  of  steel  nerves  ever  witnessed  on  a 
golf  course.  It  so  upset  Hagen  that  he  pro- 
ceeded to  do  something  that  he  isn't  guilty  of  in 
a  lifetime  perhaps.  He  looked  up  in  making  his 
own  stroke  and  pitched  his  ball  ignominiously 
into  the  trap  not  more  than  two  yards  in  front 
of  where  the  ball  lay  originally. 

His  next  effort,  however,  was  decidedly  worthy 
<>f  Hagen,  for  he  came  within  an  inch  of  holing 
out  on  his  recovery,  the  ball  hitting  the  cup  but 
refusing  to  remain  in  the  hole.  As  a  result 
Sarazen  was  for  the  second  consecutive  time 
crowned  the  P.  G.  A.  champion. 

In  1923  the  national  amateur  championship  at 
rlic  I' lossmoor  Country  Club,  outside  of  Chicago, 
produced  any  number  of  wonder  shots,  but  all 
of  them  paled  in  comparison  with  ones  that 
Jesse  W.  Sweetser,  the  defending  champion, 
and  Max  R.  Marston,  the  winner,  played  in  the 
final  round  of  that  event. 

Sweetser's  master  stroke  came  at  the  thirty- 
sixth  hole — a  three-shotter  calling  for  two  long 
wooden  club  strokes  and  a  pitch  or  a  chip, 
depending  on  the  distance  gained  with  the  woods. 
Having  played  two  such  strokes,  both  Marston 
and  Sweetser  were  just  a  few  yards  short  of  the 
green,  the  former  away  and  called  upon  by  custom 
to  play  first.  Marston's  ball  lay  about  twenty 
feet  from  the  edge  of  a  keen,  sloping  green  and 
the  distance  to  the  pin  was  easily  eighty  feet. 
He  employed  a  cleek  and  ran  the  ball  up  almost 
stone  dead — a  beautiful  stroke,  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  he  had  used  a  putter. 

As  Sweetser  was  about  to  play  the  like,  one 
of  the  officials  of  the  match  unwittingly  shouted 
"stand  please,"  addressing  his  remark  to  some 
persons  in  back  of  the  green  who  were  moving 
about  directly  in  the  line  of  putt.  The  interrup- 
tion broke  Sweetser's  concentration,  but  instead 
of  permitting  himself  to  be  riled  and  make  a 
faulty  shot,  the  defending  champion  dropped  his 


Sweetser  another  stymie  so  that  Marston  there- 
upon attained  a  life-long  ambition. 

One  more  of  these  master  strokes  and  we  shall 
have  to  stop,  although  the  supply  is  by  no  means 
exhausted.  Perhaps  the  greatest  putt  ever  made 
was  the  one  that  William  Klein,  young  Garden 
City  golf  professional,  holed  on  the  home  green 
at  the  Shawnee  Country  Club  course  at  Delaware 
Water  (iap  only  last  summer.  Those  of  you 
who  have  followed  recent  golf  probably  remember 
that  Klein,  in  order  to  tie  Willie  Macfarlane,  the 
then  open  champion,  for  the  tournament  honors 
there,  played  the  last  nine  holes  in  29  strokes. 

Coming  to  the  last  green,  a  dish-bowl  effect, 
Klein  knew  that  he  required  a  2  there  to  tie. 
The  hole  is  a  one-shotter,  not  a  difficult  3  but 
a  hard  2.  His  tee  shot  was  off  to  the  left,  on  the 
side  of  the  green.  The  distance  between  the 
ball  and  the  hole  itself  was  only  about  twenty 
feet,  but  in  order  to  hole  out  it  had  to  travel 
about  twice  that  distance.  The  slope  toward 
the  hole  was  to  the  right,  but  he  couldn't  go 
directly  for  the  reason  that  there  was  no  telling 
where  his  ball  would  end  up  in  the  event  that  it 
missed  the  cup.  And  so  he  had  to  putt  up  above 
the  hole  and  utilize  the  slope  of  the  green  to 
carry  his  ball  around  and  in  toward  the  cup. 

Both  his  aim  and  his  execution  were  perfect 
and  the  ball  went  in  as  clean  as  a  whistle,  giving 
him  the  badly  needed  two  to  tie.  Everything 
considered  it  was  the  finest  example  of  sheer 
nerve,  cool  calculation,  and  unerring  aim  ever 
seen  on  any  golf  course. 

These  and  other  examples  that  might  be 
mentioned  would  space  permit  show  that  this 
game  of  golf  which  at  times  appears  to  be  so 
baffling  and  so  humbling  can  be  mastered.  The 
formula  for  bringing  it  about  is  first  of  all, 
knowledge;  second,  application  of  power,  be  it 
in  driving  or  putting,  in  the  right  way;  third, 
lack  of  tension,  either  muscular  or  mental. 
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WHY  don't  you,"  they  said  before 
I  started,  "write  up  the  West  while 
you  are  out  there.  It  would  be  so 
simple.  Everything  will  be  right  there. 
You  could  describe  the  ranch  life,  the  prim- 
itive ways  of  the  people,  and  so  on.  The 
crops.  What  do  they  call  that  stuff?  Alfalfa? 
Say  something  about  the  irrigation  system 
and  those  big  dams.  Speak  of  the  Mormons — 
sympathetically,  of  course.  And  the  Indians. 
Don't  forget  the  Indians,  their  ceremonies  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  Sympathetically,  of  course. 
And  you  might  describe  your  own  adventures; 
your  rides  through  the  sage  brush  chasing  the 
bounding  jack  rabbits  and  the  coy  coyotes. 
Bring  in  the  mountains,  snow  capped — and  so  on. 
You  know.  A  snappy  little  article,  the  sort 
of  thing  people  like  to  read  about  the  Great 
Wide  Open  Spaces.  You  could  do  it  mornings, 
while  the  others  were  wrangling." 

"I  might,"  I  murmured,  "go  out  by  the 
Canadian  Rockies." 

"Fine!    Well,  bring  those  in,  too." 
"And  end  up  in  the  Grand  Canyon." 
"Oh,  don't  bother  about  that.    It's  been  done. 
Leave  it  out." 

"All  right,"  I  said,  "I  will." 
And  I  shall.  Likewise  the  flora  and  the  fauna 
and  the  amphibia.  Likewise  such  burning 
questions  as  whether  the  volcanoes  are  extinct; 
do  the  Mormons  or  do  they  not;  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  oil  under  that  hump  in  the  lower 
field  that  is  too  high  to  irrigate.  In  fact,  there 
is  just  one  burning  question  at  the  present 
moment — is  it  going  to  rain!  It  looks  like  it. 
If  it  does,  well — talk  about  big  dams! 

For  we  have  just  finished  putting  the  hay  in 
shocks.  I  will  explain  what  a  shock  is  later. 
For  the  past  two  weeks  the  ranch  has  been  in 
a  state  of  intense  activity,  and  we  have  been 
drawn  like  motes  into  its  whirring  wheels,  for 
haying  is  a  cycle,  divided  into  four  perfect  parts. 

First  come  the  mowers,  plodding  back  and  forth 
across  the  broad  fields,  their  shining,  sinister 
blades  glistening  in  the  clear  sunshine,  clicking 


like  giant  grasshoppers.  Before  their  relentless 
approach  the  waving  fields  of  tender  green 
are  laid  low  in  light-lying  masses  of  bloom  and 
leaves.  In  the  evening,  when  at  last  we  have 
time  to  sit  down,  the  air  is  heavy  with  perfume, 
incredibly  sweet,  stirring  the  heart  with  a 
peculiar  wistful  longing  as  we  watch  the 
tender  yellow  moon  climb  up  from  behind  the 
mountains  and  bend  above  the  shorn  fields, 
turning  them  into  lakes  of  silver. 

A  few  hours  behind  the  mowers  come  the 
rakers,  rhythmically  sweeping  the  fallen  grasses 
into  long  even  rows  with  a  space  of  stubble 
in  between.  Coveys  of  ground-nesting  birds — ■ 
pheasants,  sage  hens,  soft  gray  doves — that 
have  managed  to  scurry  away  from  the  path 
of  the  mower,  fly  up  with  frightened  cries  before 
the  all  revealing  rake.  Pitiful  remnants  of  nests 
that  have  been  cosily  hidden  through  the  long 
summer,  lie  scattered  under  the  blazing  sun. 
But  they  are  empty.  The  little  domestic  adven- 
ture, from  honeymoon  to  fulfillment,  is  finished, 
and  those  are  strong  young  birds  we  see  scoot- 
in;;  away  on  rapid  wings.  To  us  in  the  kitchen, 
busy  with  the  noon  meal,  come  the  cries  of  the 
men,  "Whoa — Hurray."  "Whoa — Hurray,"  as 
they  pull  up,  release  the  lever,  start  again. 


After  the  rakers  come  the  shockers,  men  on 
foot— young  men  usually,  with  the  clear,  far- 
seeing  blue  eyes  we  associate  with  sailors,  al- 
though these,  many  of  them,  have  never  seen  and 
never  will  see  the  sea.  All  day  they  walk  along 
the  rows  of  hay,  piling  it  into  little  mounds  or 
shocks  about  fifteen  feet  apart.  They  thrust 
their  long  three-pronged  forks  deep  into  the 
sweet  smelling  stufF,  lift  it,  and  toss  it  off  with  a 
motion  incredibly  graceful  and  effective.  Not  a 
spear  is  left.    The  field  is  swept  clean  as  a  floor. 

Now  the  hay  lies  in  the  sun,  waiting  the  final 
epoch-making  day  when  it  is  stacked,  when  the 
great  wagons  with  their  wide  platforms  pass 
between  the  shocks  which  are  spaced  so  that 
there  is  always  a  bundle  of  hay  at  the  forward 
end  and  at  the  rear,  ready  to  be  tossed  up  by 
the  pitchers,  one  on  either  side.  The  shocks 
may  lie  thus  in  the  sun  for  a  week  or  more,  for 
stacking  is  done  by  a  crew  that  moves  from 
farm  to  farm,  and  you  must  wait  your  turn. 
That  is  all  right,  good  for  the  hay  in  fact — ij 
it  doesn't  rain!  And  it  looks  like  rain,  now. 
What  a  nuisance.  What  a  disappointment! 
For  if  it  rains  your  crop  must  lie  again  until 
it  dries  out,  your  date  with  the  stackers  falls 
through,  your  profits  shrink,  and  you  are  ready 
to  curse  the  whole  process  of  farming,  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel. 

At  least  I  feel  like  cursing  when  I  look  at  those 
black  clouds  rolling  up  over  the  mountains, 
veiling  them  in  sinister  gray,  when  I  feel  the 
cool  current  of  dampness  that  blows  through 
the  window  on  the  breeze  that  every  day,  so 
far,  has  been  hot.  It  isn't  my  hay  ranch  or  my 
crop,  but  if  it  rains  I  know  I  shall  bow  my  head 
and  weep.  But  I  shall  be  the  only  one  to 
lament.  The  courage,  tinged  with  a  sort  of 
fatalistic  patience,  of  these  people  is  amazing. 
I  have  come  to  believe  that  the  farmer  is  the 
greatest  gambler  on  earth  and,  so  far  as  I  have 
seen,  the  best  sport.  Certainly  they  are  on  this 
ranch. 

One  crop  has  been  brought  in  successfully 
and  lies  now  some  distance  away  in  a  great  golden 
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mound,  looking  as  solid  as  the  pyramids.  This 
is  the  second  crop,  and  there  will  be  a  third. 
They  were  stacking  the  first  crop  the  day  in 
June  when  I  arrived.  I  did  not  realize,  then, 
how  inconvenient  it  was  to  take  a  man  from  the 
work  and  send  him  into  town  with  a  wagon 
to  meet  me.  On  the  contrary,  my  impression 
was  that  they  might  very  well  have  made  more 
of  mv  arriv  al.  The  man  showed  what  seemed 
to  me  quite  unnecessary  speed  as  we  jolted 
over  the  ruts  out  into  the  Great  Wide  Open 
Spaces.  He  dumped  me  and  my  trunk  out 
under  the  trees  that  surrounded  a  small,  neat 
gray  house,  and  disappeared.  A  woman  with 
quiet  manners  and  spots  of  wet  on  her  clean  apron 
came  out  of  the  back  door  and  around  the  house 
where  I  was  standing,  looking.  Yes,  it  was 
Wide  and  Open,  all  right!  Somehow  I  felt 
small  and  wanted  to  get  my  white  gloves  off. 
The  woman  smiled. 

"Joe  must  have  made  a  quick  trip,"  she  said, 
"I  was  busy  and  didn't  hear  you  come  up.  I 
guess  he  was  anxious  to  get  back.  You  see, 
we  are  stacking." 

Stacking! 

"Oh,"  I  said,  "how  nice." 

She  gave  me  a  quick,  rather  uneasy  look  as 
she  lead  the  way  into  the  house  and  showed 
me  my  room.  It  was  spotless.  A  neat  white 
bed  in  one  corner,  home-made  cushions  and 
curtains,  a  table  before  the  window  that  faced 
the  mountains,  and  to  my  amazement,  two  fine 
old  maple  chairs.  While  I  was  unpacking  the 
woman  tapped  on  the  door  to  tell  me  that  lunch 
was  ready.  I  went  out  to  a  long  table  covered 
with  a  blue  and  white  checked  cloth  and  set 
for  ten  people.  In  the  center  was  a  great 
steaming  chicken  pie  baked  in  a  blue  pan,  stacks 
of  snowy  bread,  mountains  of  potatoes,  home- 
made butter,  thick  cream — 

"Must  I  eat  with  those  men?"  I  inquired 
frigidly. 

"Oh,  no.  Not  if  you  don't  want  to,"  she 
replied  easily,  "but  you  wrote  that  you  wanted 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  West  and  you  can't 
do  it  very  well  out  on  the  porch  alone." 


I  did  eat  with  them  but  it  was  not  a  great 
success.  Only  one  attempt  was  made  at  con- 
versation. 

"I  heard  tell  that  you  are  from  New  York," 
said  a  big  fellow  whose  bronzed  throat  rose  like 
the  Column  Vendome  out  of  the  blue  collar  of  his 
open  shirt. 
"Yes." 

"Well,  I  ain't  never  been  there  and  I  don't 
never  want  to  go." 

"I  think  we  can  bear  that,"  I  retorted 
haughtily. 

I  he  conversation  ended. 

After  lunch  I  watched  him  go  tearing  by,  legs 
apart,  standing  on  the  empty  platform  of  the  hay 
wagon  looking  for  all  the  world  as  Ben  Hur 
should  have  looked.  Later  on  he  came  back 
perched  on  top  of  an  enormous  load  of  hay. 
I  picked  my  way  across  the  stubble  to  him 
and  held  up  my  hand  in  the  approved  gesture 
when  hailing  a  taxi. 

"I  want  to  go  with  you  and  take  some  pic- 
tures," I  announced. 

"You  bet.  Climb  right  up  here.  Put  your 
foot  on  the  traces.  Not  there.  On  the  traces. 
Naw,  they  won't  kick.  Come  on.  Give  me 
your  hand.  Why,"  he  said  when  he  had  hauled 
me  up  like  a  flounder,  "you  ain't  as  heavy  as 
you  look,  are  you?" 

I  didn't  know  whether  to  brain  him  or  to  beam. 

The  pictures  weren't  good.  Cameras  are  too 
small  for  such  scenes.  Hut  I  got  things.  I  got 
the  derrick  standing  like  a  gallows  over  the 


spot  where  the  hay  was  being  stacked,  the  terrible 
Jackson  fork  dangling  from  it  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles.  This  ugly  contrivance  was  what 
did  the  trick.  It  swooped,  plunged  down  into 
the  mass  on  the  wagon,  grabbed  a  monster 
mouthful,  sailed  with  it  up  into  the  air,  hung 
poised  over  the  spot  where  the  man  on  top 
wanted  it.  He,  with  a  quick  expert  jerk,  re- 
leased the  spring  and  dodged  out  of  the  way 
while  the  threatening  thing  disgorged,  swung 

East  him  and  plunged  down  into  the  load  again, 
got  the  sagacious  old  horse  that  pulled  the 
rope,  held  it  taut,  let  it  slide  again.  I  got 
the  old  man  who  afterward  told  me  all  about 
the  birds,  showed  me  their  nests,  taught  me 
their  songs.  I  got  the  trees  quivering  in  the 
background,  and  the  indefinite  hazy  blue  of  the 
mountains.  I  got  all  these  things — and  some- 
thing else,  until  like  Alice  in  Wonderland  I  felt 
myself  growing  smaller  and  smaller  and  smaller. 

I  attempted  a  smile — and  it  was  met  with  cheers. 
****** 

That  was  two  months  ago.  Yesterday  I 
timed  my  trip  to  the  well  just  as  a  blue  shirted 
figure  crowned  in  a  glistening  straw  hat  came  in 
from  the  fields.    He  met  me  at  the  pump. 

"  Hello,  Bob,"  I  said. 

"  Hello,  yourself.    Here,  give  me  your  bucket." 

I  watched  the  movement  of  his  great  shoulders 
as  he  swung  the  cranky  pump  handle  up  and  down 
as  if  it  were  the  merest  straw.  1  hen  he  lifted 
the  pail  and  we  sauntered  toward  the  house. 

"How  soon  are  you  aimin'  to  go  back  to  New 
York?"  he  asked. 

"Don't  mention  it,"  I  said  quickly  while  my 
heart  turned  a  flip-flop  under  my  apron  bib. 

We  walked  on  in  silence. 

"Well,"  he  said  turning  to  smile  down  on  me, 
"the  sun  sure  is  a'shinm'." 

"It  sure  is!"  I  said,  smiling  up. 

And,  by  the  way,  so  it  is!  The  clouds  have 
rolled  away  and  the  mountains  stand  out  against 
the  blue  sky  a  deeper,  yet  more  vivid  blue,  their 
soft  shadows  and  sunlit  peaks,  beckoning, 
alluring,  challenging  .  .  .  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
seldom  rains  in  this  country. 


Clarence  Fowler,  landscape  architect 
A  delectable  spot  where  spring  lingers,  reluctant  to  make  way  for 
summer,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  George  B.  St.  George  at  Tuxedo,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGTIME  in  the  QARDEN 


MATURE  TAINTS  the  gARDENS 
of  OUR  FAIR  COUNTRY  ^ith  HER 
MOST    gORGEOUS  COLORING 


In  Arcadv-the  "  yellow  garden  "  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  George  Owen  Knapp  at  Montecito, 
Cal L   The  ste£s  tod  10  a  terrace  commanding  a  surpassing  view  of  mountain  and  sea 
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Mary  Rutherfurd  Jay,  landscape  architect 
Spring  in  Mr.  A.  E.  Borie's 
garden,   Chester,    N.  J. 


Charles  Downing  Lay,  landscape  architect 
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Mary  Rutherfurd  Jay,  landscape  architect 
Another  charming  glimpse  of  the 
Borie  garden,  at  Chester  N.  J. 


Edith  Von  Boskerck,  landscape  architect 


rom  a  £0  UN  TRY 


WIN  DO  IV 


STANDING  ONE  DAY  on  a  lawn 
in  the  West  Indian  island  of  Jamaica, 

CONCERNING  feastmyVes  on 
„fi,  the  Japanesque 

niSD  beauty  of  a 

eucalyptus  tree,  rearing  its  mottled 
trunk  above  the  mangoes  and  the 
palms  that  encircled  it.  Looking,  a 
shiver  went  through  me,  and  I  re- 
marked, apparently  inconsequenti- 
ally, "How  I  hate  the  wind." 

"You  hate  the  wind!"  exclaimed 
my  host.  "You  come  here  in  a  sail- 
boat, and  you  hate  the  force  that 
blows  you  here?  Come  now,  be 
logical." 

"I  am  logical,"  I  replied.  "Per- 
haps that  is  why  I  hate  the  wind, 
which  is  anything  but." 

My  friend  still  looked  at  me  in- 
credulously. Seeming  to  believe  that 
I  had  permitted  snap  prejudice  to 
overweigh  cool  reason,  he  launched 
into  a  persuasive  panegyric  on  the 
wind.  "Have  you  never,"  he  asked, 
"sat  baking  in  tropical  sunlight  when 
not  the  slightest  breath  of  air  stirred 
and  your  very  thought  seemed  hot 
and  sticky,  and  told  yourself  that 
you  could  give  a  king's  ransom  for  a 

cooling  breeze?    Have  you  ." 

I  cut  him  short.  "Yes,  and  I  have 
hated  the  wind  for  dying  down  and 
allowing  me  to  bake." 

"But  you  call  yourself  a  sailor," 
continued  my  friend,  taking  a  new 
tack,  "have  you  never  experienced  a  thrill  of  joy 
when  the  wind  filled  your  sails  and  sent  you 
bounding  away  over  a  dimpling  sea?" 

"You  are  in  danger  of  becoming  poetic,"  I 
rejoined.    "Let  me  put  you  right." 

And  I  told  him  why  I  hate  the  wind.  I  hate  it 
because  when  I  most  want  it  it  is  off  in  some  other 
part  of  the  world,  and  when  I  least  desire  it  it 
assails  me  with  canvas-tearing  ferocity.  It 
dashes  spray  against  my  nautical  instruments, 
scatters  my  tobacco,  cools  my  food,  and — great- 
est indictment  of  all — invariably  blows  from  the 
point  toward  which  I  wish  to  sail.  It  presents 
itself  to  me  as  a  sentient,  implacable  enemy, 
striving  to  frustrate  me,  overwhelm  me,  or,  in  its 
least  aggressive  mood,  discomfort  me  by  snatch- 
ing away  my  charts  and  papers. 

I  feel  that  the  sea,  like  myself,  is  the  toy  of  the 
wind,  unable  to  withstand  its  mad  assaults. 

And  I  love  the  sea  in  all  its 
moods,  for  its  beauty,  its  var- 
iety, despite  its  blind,  brutish 
strength. 

iS^ffiLi  *  think  that  when  I  have  no 

further  use  for  my  soul  it  will 
seek  kinship  in  the  heart  of  a 
eucalyptus  tree.  And  that  tree, 
gaunt,  turning  tortured,  sup- 
plicating branches  away  from 
the  Northeast  Trade,  will  un- 
derstand why  I  hate  the  wind. 


recherche  breakfast  room  and  delight- 
ing in  the  form  and  color  of  a  cluster 
of  permanently  fresh  grapes.  Be 
this  as  it  may.  The  wax-workers 
have  advanced  beyond  the  flowery 
travesties  of  our  fathers'  time  and 
can  make  more  natural  looking  fruit 
than  nature  ever  made.  The  ques- 
tion of  taste  remains,  and  if  it  does 
not  jar  the  sensibilities  to  look  daily 
at  the  same  perfection  of  imitation, 
then  it  is  not  inelegant  to  give  house 
room  to  artificial  fruit. 


TO  ALL  WHO 
the  purchase  of 

THE  VALUE 
OF 

SPACE 


Photograph  by  Havashi 
The  ideal  setting  lor  a  "counlry  window"    the  studio  in  the 
mountain  garden  of  Carr  Van  Anda,  Onteora  Park,  N.  Y. 


CONTEMPLATE 
a  home  site,  the 
building  of  a  house, 
the  decoration  of  a 
room,  and  the  as- 
semblage of  guests 
in  that  room;  to  those  who  have  in 
mind  the  painting  of  a  picture,  the 
drafting  of  a  speech,  the  composition 
of  a  symphony,  and  the  preparation 
of  an  advertisement — to  all  of  these, 
as  well  as  to  a  few  others  whose  pro- 
spective accomplishments  are  beyond 
my  comprehension,  I  have  a  word  of 
advice.  Appreciate  the  value  of 
space  —  stark,  empty  space.  Buy 
space  or  borrow  it;  employ  it  lavishly. 
Never  use  a  chair,  nor  a  word,  nor  a 
note  where  space  or  its  ineffable 
sister,  silence,  will  better  answer  the 


IN  THE  BEST  PARLOR  of  the  New  England 
homestead  of  a  generation  ago  there  reposed  in 

THE  MENACE  SUSSSTSSiS 
ARTIFICIAL  FRUIT  g"* 

its  own  tabouret  and  insulated  alike  from  the 
touch  of  children's  fingers  and  the  shocks  of  an 
intemperate  climate,  it  flaunted  itself  beneath 
a  cylindrical  glass  bowl  and  denied  satisfaction 
both  to  the  olfactory  and  to  the  esthetic  senses. 
When  the  family  melodeon  broke  forth  in  lugu- 
brious hymn  tunes  of  a  Sabbath  afternoon  this 
remarkable  offense  against  the  good  taste  of  our 
parents  quivered  timorously,  while  the  horsehair 
sofa  and  straight-backed  chairs  looked  on  in  grim 
disfavor. 

In  time  the  aisapproval  of  wax  flowers  became 
general — or  perhaps  the  wax-workers  devoted 
their  entire  output  to  effigies  in  the  human  sem- 
blance— and  the  glass  jar  with  its  pediment  of 
purple  plush  was  employed  to  shelter  the  stuffed 
carcass  of  a  former  hoot  owl.  Whatever  our 
shortcomings  in  other  directions,  we  had  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  stage  of  artificial  flowers  as 
table  decorations. 

And  now  without  explanation  or  apology  we 
are  head  over  heels  in  the  middle  of  the  artificial 
fruit  era.  Some  say  the  craze  has  been  induced 
by  the  straight  lines  and  vacant  panels  of  our 
best  interior  decoration— the  modern  soul  de- 
manding relief  from  the  severe  plainness  of  a 
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fondness  for  space  had 
visit  to  the  tropics, 


purpose. 

My  own 
its  origin  in  a 
where  nature  has  used  every  square  inch  to  her- 
baceous repletion.  Go  where  I  would  in  the  jungle 
and  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  sea  I  could  find 
no  open  spaces.  Trees  and  undergrowth  were 
everywhere,  and  whether  on  hill,  vale,  or  sheer 
precipices  there  was  no  respite  from  the  insistent 
vegetation.  There  was  never  even  the  sharp  re- 
lief of  a  dead  tree  trunk,  which  forms  a  pathetic 
but  picturesque  feature  of  our  own  landscapes, 
because  with  the  death  of  a  tropical  giant  comes 
the  quick  shroud  of  parasitic  plants. 

I  came  home  from  the  south  gasping  for  ■air. 
I  longed  for  smiling  meadows,  open  parks,  and 
bare  scars  on  forest  slopes.  And,  as  I  had  lived 
in  tropical  cities,  I  wanted  wide  streets  and 
houses  that  were  not  overfilled  with  furniture. 
Moreover,  since  I  had  listened  to  Spanish-Amer- 
ica's linguistic  vivacity,  I  desired  silence. 

I  like  a  dog's  mute  companionship,  the  moment 
of  suspense  after  the  recital  of  a 
witty  story,  the  held  notes  and 
the  rests  in  musical  composi- 
tions. I  value  the  simplicity  of 
exquisite  silverware  where  no 
pattern  mars  the  beauty  of  the 
form — and  the  bare,  refreshing 
wall  around  a  famous  painting. 
I  realize  that  to  effectuate  my 
championship  of  space  I  must 
stop  abruptly  and  leave  the 
reader's  thought  to  hammer 
home  my  point. 


Twilight,  by  Nathaniel  Pousette-Dart 


The  Walrus,  by  Hortense  Keller  (first  prize) 

SCULPTURE 
in  £OJP 

To  the  familiar  homely  virtues  of  soap  has  been  added  another  more 
artistic  one — that  of  a  plastic  medium  for  the  sculptor.  The  figures 
on  this  page  show  some  of  the  entries  of  white  soap  sculpture  (by 
professional  and  amateurs)  in  a  recent  competition  at  the  Art 
Centre,  New  York  City,  where  the  prizes  offered  aggregated  $800 


Crane,  by  George  R.  Lum 


At  the  Well,  by  Evelyn  Harvey 


Purity,  by  Gwendolen  Wickert 
(first  prize  senior  students  class) 


Elephant,  by  William  P.  Bohn  (third  prize) 


The  Christmas  Crib,  by  Miss  Portgate 
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I CANNOT  tell  yet,  but  I  have 
a  notion  that  I  am  beginning  a 
sort  of  theological  treatise.  I 
think  I  am  going  to  demonstrate 
that  there  is  a  God.  The  feeling 
that  all  the  living  things  on  my  farm 
are  akin  to  me  in  a  very  definite  sense 
has  been  steadily  growing  on  me,  that 
we  are  knit  together  by  the  bonds 
of  a  common  Fatherhood. 

This  sounds  a  bit  abstract,  I  know, 
and  perhaps  a  little  more  pious  than 
I  intended.  But  I  shall  be  more 
explicit  presently-  I  have  had  rev- 
elations. There  have  been  times 
when  my  farm  has  been  to  me  a 
humble  Patmos.  I  have  had  exper- 
iences in  my  own  barn,  spiritual  ad- 
ventures, that  have  shot  a  momen- 
tary gleam  of  understanding  into  the 
dimness  of  my  finite  mind. 

Is  there  anything  more  evidently 
divine  than  birth,  or  anything  less 
readily  explained  in  mundane  terms? 
Last  May  my  black  cow,  Dinah,  gave 
birth  to  a  calf.  This  wTas  not  the 
first  nor  the  most  exciting  occasion 
of  the  sort  that  I  have  known,  but  it 
was  in  some  respects  the  most  reveal- 
ing to  me  and  it  is  the  one  freshest  in 
my  memory. 

For  a  month  Dinah  had  been 
showing  those  signs  of  approaching 
motherhood  that  I  have  come  to 
look  for  in  her.  She  became  more 
than  ever  affectionate,  following  me 
closely  as  I  did  the  chamber  work  in  her  stall  and 
paddock,  and  licking  my  coat-sleeve.  On  the 
night  before  the  birth  she  seemed  to  beg  me  to 
stay  with  her.  Dinah  is  an  experienced  matron 
now;  there  have  been  times  in  the  past  when  this 
appeal  for  human  aid  and  sympathy  has  been 
even  more  eloquent. 

There  were  the  physical  indications,  too,  and 
these  have  never  failed  to  fill  me  with  amaze- 
ment. But  on  this  particular  occasion  I  think 
they  suggested  more  profound  speculations  than 
ever  before — divine  intimations.  There  came  to 
me  there  in  the  barn  a  consciousness  of  laws  and 
forces  which  I  had  scarcely  thought  of  before 
as  other  than  commonplace.  I  wonder  if  it 
isn't  one  of  the  indications  of  our  human  limita- 
tions that  we  are  prone  to  view  divine  manifesta- 
tions as  commonplace.  Birth  and  death  are  two 
of  the  commonest  facts  in  this  world. 

Everything  had  been  prepared  for  the  coming 
of  the  calf.  Through  whose  intelligence?  That 
was  the  question  that  came  to  me  as  a  sort  of 
revelation.  Dinah,  I  am  sure,  does  not  know 
that  the  day  is  appointed  when  her  calf  is  just 
sufficiently  developed  to  be  launched  into  the 
world  as  an  independent  being.  (An  independent 
being!  That  is  the  significant  thing.)  It  is 
through  no  volition  of  hers  that  the  preparatory 
milk  is  secreted.  Some  wise  intelligence  decrees 
the  production  of  colostrum  in  the  first  milk, 
without  which  the  tender  digestive  apparatus 
of  the  new-born  calf  (marvelous  in  itself,  when 
you  stop  to  think  of  it)  would  be  unable  to  func- 
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tion;  but  it  is  not  Dinah's  intelligence.  She  is 
a  wise  mother,  to  be  sure,  but  she  has  no  aware- 
ness of  these  recondite  provisions.  They  are 
laws  of  nature.  Some  transcendent  intelligence 
directs  them.  It  is  a  mystery  and  a  wonder  to 
me,  but  it  is  a  self-evident  fact. 

I  have  been  with  cows  of  mine  when  their 
travail  was  heavy  and  their  eyes  almost  human, 
when  to  encouraging  words  and  a  gentle  touch 
they  have  responded  with  unmistakable  elo- 
quence. Out  there  in  my  barn  I  have  known 
the  supreme  moments  of  creation.  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  contemplate  one  of  the  great 
realities  of  life.  I  have  seen  divine  laws  working 
close  at  hand,  when  there  has  come  into  this 
world  a  new  life,  a  new  individual  with  a  brain 
and  a  capacity  for  loving.  I  insist  that  this  is 
very  wonderful. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  continue  in  this  serious 
vein.  I  am,  after  all,  more  interested  in  my 
kindred  than  in  the  abstract  fact  of  kinship.  But 
I  should  like  to  have  it  understood  that  my 
attachment  for  them  is  based  on  something 
deeper  than  sentimentality. 

We  have  had  three  cows  at  Rock  Walls  Farm. 
Three  cows  I  have  known  intimately  and  have 
loved;  three  cows  have  known  and  loved  me. 
Three  cows  and  a  growing  heifer. 

I  use  the  word  love  advisedly,  knowing  that 
it  may  be  received  with  skepticism.  A  cow,  I 
wish  to  assert,  is  capable  of  a  more  definite  at- 
tachment, of  far  greater  affection  and  devotion, 
than  most  persons  have  had  occasion  to  realize. 


It  is  not  a  demonstrative  sort  of 
affection.  It  is  much  more  subtle 
in  its  manifestations  than  that  of  a 
dog  or  a  cat  or  even  a  horse.  Daily 
association  is  necessary  to  bring  it 
out  and  make  one  aware  of  it,  and 
even  then  it  manifests  itself  in  ways 
often  obscure — a  slow  turning  of  the 
head  and  a  softened  look  in  the  eyes, 
a  gentle  pressure  of  the  body  that 
would  be  overlooked  if  it  were  not 
often  repeated,  a  lifting  of  the  nose 
and  an  outstretching  of  the  neck. 
Dinah's  methods,  to  be  sure,  are  more 
obvious.  She  kisses  me  boldly  and 
often  with  her  rough,  black  tongue. 
But  Dinah  is  a  spoiled  darling  and, 
perhaps,  an  exception.  I  feel  sure 
that  you  cannot  fully  know  the  love 
of  a  good  cow  until  you  have  cared 
for  her  day  by  day,  milked  and  fed 
her,  petted  her  and  talked  to  her — 
better  still,  weaned  her  and  raised 
her  from  calfhood. 

Our  first  cow  was  a  splendid  Jersey 
named  Matilda.  She  never  seemed 
wholly  my  cow,  for  we  got  her  full 
grown  and  others  milked  her  for  me. 
But  I  became  very  fond  of  her  and 
discovered  in  her  unsuspected  capac- 
ities. I  learned  about  milch  cows 
from  her.  I  shall  always  have  a 
warm  place  in  my  heart  for  old  Ma- 
tilda, whom,  through  ignorance  of 
cow  nature,  we  treated  grievously 
in  the  end  by  selling  her  into  bond- 
age. No  other  cow  of  mine  shall  ever  suffer  her 
untoward  fate. 

I  learned  several  things  about  cows  from 
Matilda,  including  the  necessity  of  keeping  them 
away  from  windfalls  in  apple  time.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  day  when  dignified,  matronly  Matilda 
went  on  a  sordid  debauch  and  became  hope- 
lessly intoxicated.  I  do  not  think  she  enjoyed 
the  experience.  There  was  nothing  of  hilarity 
in  her  attitude.  She  leered  at  me  stupidly  and 
stumbled  over  her  own  front  feet;  she  seemed  to 
be  trying  to  walk  cross-legged.  \\  hen,  too  late 
to  save  her  from  disgrace,  I  led  her  in,  she  stag- 
gered noticeably  and  her  hanging  head  wagged 
foolishly  from  side  to  side.  With  the  help  of  an 
experienced  neighbor  I  sobered  her  up  and 
brought  back  her  flow  of  milk,  and  I  kept  her 
away  from  apples  after  that.  But  though  I  had 
learned  my  lesson,  she,  apparently,  had  not 
learned  hers.  She  was  exceedingly  fond  of 
apples  and  would  reach  far  up  to  overhanging 
branches  with  her  long  tongue  and  shake  them 
down — a  trick  which  she  passed  on  to  her  off- 
spring. Anyone  seeing  those  cows  shaking  down 
apples  would  never  accuse  them  of  stupidity. 

Matilda  has  long  since  gone  the  way  of  old 
cows,  but  she  left  two  of  her  daughters  behind 
her.  Nancy,  the  elder,  was  also  a  full  Jersey 
and  as  pretty  as  a  picture.  Until  I  was  left 
alone  with  Dinah  I  thought  I  should  never  love 
another  cow  as  I  loved  Nancy.  She  was  never 
robust,  never  a  big  milker,  but  a  gentler,  sweeter 
cow  never  lived.    We  weaned  her,  Madam  and 
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I,  and  taught  her  to  eat  and  drink.  As  a  calf 
she  was  a  delightfully  happy,  graceful,  fawn-like 
creature.  But  she  had  trouble  with  her  first 
child  and  was  never  quite  right  after  that.  At 
last  she  had  to  be  put  out  of  the  way  and  there 
was  much  sorrowing  at  our  house. 

MILKING,  like  swimming  and  skating,  is  an 
art  best  learned  in  childhood.  I  learned  to 
milk  at  the  age  of  forty  and  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore I  became  expert.  Circumstances  arose  which 
made  it  seem  best  for  me  to  do  my  own  milking 
and  I  have  never  regretted  it.  There  is  no 
happier  time  in  my  day  than  when  I  am  seated 
on  the  stool  beside  Dinah,  making  music  in  the 
pail,  while  she  eagerly  consumes  her  grain. 
There  is  something  in  the  rhythmic  process  that 
requires  just  enough  of  my  attention  to  reduce 
my  mental  activities  to  a  restful  meditation. 
From  where  I  sit  in  the  paddock  I  glance  out 
across  dooryard  and  orchard.  I  watch  the  birds 
and  the  clouds.  My  most  comforting  thoughts 
come  to  me  then. 

When  Dinah  is  good,  I  mean.  When  she  is 
bad  my  thoughts  are  less  reposeful.  For  Dinah 
sometimes  is  bad.  The  neighbors  say  I  have 
spoiled  her  and  few  of  them  will  have  anything  to 
do  with  her.  She  is  a  terrifyingly  large  animal, 
and  they  are  timid,  and  she  knows  it.  And 
knowing  it,  she  takes  advantage  of  it.  I  he  things 
she  won't  do  to  a  strange  milker! 

And  yet  I  cannot  call  it  really  bad.    At  least 
there  is  nothing  vicious  about  her.    Merely  head- 
strong and  playful.    In  sport  she  will  prance 
and  threaten  you  with  her  horns.    If  she  gets 
tired  of  standing  in  one  place  she  moves,  and  no 
amount  of  discipline  or  wheedling  can  prevent 
her.    \\  hen  she  is  fresh  and  tender 
she  protests;  in  fly-time  she  is  rest- 
less.   Sometimes   even  I    have  to 
strap  her  hind  legs  together  before  I 
can  milk  her,  an  indignity  to  which 
she  submits  most  amiably.    There  is 
no  resentment  on  either  side. 

Dinah  is  one  of  the  biggest  cows 
in  our  town.  For  reasons  into  which 
I  need  not  enter  she  had  a  Holstein 
for  a  father.  In  her  early  calfhood 
she  was  a  beautiful  chocolate  brown 
with  a  white  patch  underneath.  In 
due  time,  however,  she  became  glossy 
black — black  as  coal.  She  inherited 
strength  and  bulk  from  her  sire,  as 
well  as  her  color,  but  she  is  not 
w  ithout  Jersey  characteristics.  Her 
legs  are  Jersey-like  and  she  has  the 
Jersey's  black  tongue.  She  produces 
Jersey  cream,  though  not  quite  as 
rich  as  Nancy's  was.  She  is  a  half- 
breed,  but  a  fine  cow. 

Dinah,  in  her  turn,  has  had  half  a 
dozen  calves,  but  we  did  not  care  to 
raise  any  of  them  until  Jemima  came 
last  May.  On  the  morning  of  the 
8th  I  hurried  out  to  the  barn  to  see 
if  anything  had  happened.  There 
stood  the  new-born  infant  already 
on  its  feet,  though  still  wet.  Its 
little  hoofs,  born  soft,  were  rapidly  hardening. 
It  was  already  seeking  nourishment.  Dinah  was 
talking  to  it  in  low,  crooning  tones,  and  with 
industrious  tongue  was  washing  it  and  stimulat- 
ing it  to  activity.  The  eyes  which  she  turned 
upon  me  were  warm  with  pride  and  content. 

I  hurried  about  the  duties  that  fall  to  my  lot 
in  such  an  event.  Dinah  must  have  a  warm  drink 
of  water  and  scalded  bran,  salted.  She  must 
be  relieved  of  the  pressure  of  milk  in  her  swollen 
udders.     The  little  one,  too,  might  need  help. 

Hut  the  little  one  needed  very  little.  It  proved 
to  be  a  female,  a  future  milch  cow.  She  was  born 
without  fear  of  man.  She  knew  what  she 
wanted  and  soon  learned  how  to  get  it.  Who 
taught  her?    Not  I,  and,  I  think,  not  Dinah. 

I  called  Madam  and  we  examined  the  new  calf. 
I  had  had  no  idea  how  she  would  turn  out,  for 
not  only  did  she  possess  her  mother's  Jersey- 
Holstein  blood,  but  her  father  was  a  Guernsey. 
A  sad  mixture,  to  be  sure,  judged  by  modern 
principles  of  eugenics.  Yet  she  was  a  perfect 
calf,  the  largest  and  finest  we  had  ever  had. 
And,  Guernsey  or  no  Guernsey,  she  was  the  living 


picture  of  her  mother.  She  was  the  same  dark 
brown  that  her  mother  had  been,  destined  to  be- 
come pure  black.  Only  one-quarter  Holstein, 
and  yet  pure  black.  There  was  not  a  white  spot 
on  her.  We  could  not  resist  the  thought  of  two 
handsome  coal-black  cows  in  our  pasture,  and  so 
we  decided  to  raise  her. 

It  was  Madam's  pleasant  task  to  wean  her, 
but  we  have  learned  the  trick  of  that.  Besides, 
Jemima  proved  to  be  unusually  precocious.  In 
two  days  she  was  drinking  unassisted  from  a  pail. 
In  three  she  was  calling  loudly  at  the  sound  of  it. 
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In  four  she  had  learned  the  hours  for  meals. 
1  he  way  that  little  brain  was  growing  was  as- 
tonishing. Not  to  mention  the  body.  You 
should  have  seen  the  gusto  with  which  she  ate, 
hutting  the  pail  and  ceaselessly  lashing  her  little 
tail.  Before  long  she  was  nibbling  at  wisps  of 
hay. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  us  to  have  another 
animal  to  love,  to  have  a  calf  in  the  barn  again. 
I  hey  are  such  pretty  creatures,  with  their  swift 
little  hoofs  and  their  deer-like  heads.  Their 
eyes  are  so  big  and  fearless;  they  so  soon  develop 
affection  for  their  human  friends.  Jemima 
grew  up  all  too  fast.  By  November  she  was 
as  large  as  many  a  yearling,  was  jet  black,  and 
had  grown  a  coat  like  a  Newfoundland  dog's 
against  the  rigors  of  her  first  winter — another 
example  of  nature's  inexplicable  prevision. 
Soon  she  will  be  a  cow.  And  that  is  very  won- 
derful, too. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  on  my  bovine  kin- 
dred because  I  know  them  best.  Dogs  and  cats 
I  know,  of  course,  but  in  my  mind  they  belong 
in  another  category;  I  am  talking  now  of  the 


domestic  animals  of  the  farm.  I  wish  I  knew 
more  of  them  as  well  as  I  know  the  cow.  I 
doubt  if  I  should  find  in  sheep  the  attributes  of 
heart  and  brain  in  quite  the  same  degree,  but  a 
flock  of  sheep  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
things  in  nature.  The  young  of  all  animals  are 
engaging,  but  is  there  anything  more  appealing 
than  a  lamb?  So  helpless  it  is,  so  innocent,  so 
provocative  of  fond  amusement.  (In  the  family 
of  a  college  dean  whom  I  know  there  is  a  pet 
lamb  that  has  been  named  Mary  E.  Woolley; 
I  mention  that  merely  in  passing.) 

^•OATS,  I  think,  have  more  char- 
VJ  acter  than  sheep.  There  are  a 
few  in  my  neighborhood.  One,  when 
he  w  as  young,  followed  his  mistress 
about  like  a  dog.  I  don't  like  to 
have  them  stray  into  my  young 
orchard  and  browse  on  the  lower 
branches  of  the  trees,  but  they  are 
an  entertaining  sight  while  they  are 
doing  it.  Goats  are,  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  exceedingly  smart  and 
capable;  I  do  not  know  much  about 
their  qualities  of  heart.  And,  watch- 
ing kids  at  play,  or  when  confronting 
a  dog,  I  know  why  it  is  that  the 
Latin  word  for  goat  is  caper.  There 
is  an  extraordinary  grace  in  their 
antics. 

Once  when  I  was  driving  past  a 
farm  in  Virginia  I  was  startled  nearly 
out  of  my  skin  by  one  of  the  most 
terrifying  noises  I  had  ever  heard. 
Looking  back,  I  saw  the  head  of  a 
jackass  projecting  above  the  high 
board  fence.  If  a  lion  and  a  jackass 
were  to  have  an  oral  debate,  I  do 
not  know  which  would  be  the  win- 
ner. I  am  sure  there  is  much  of 
character  to  be  discovered  in  the 
ass  and  I  regret  that  I  have  never 
had  the  opportunity  to  study  one. 
There  is  even  something  oddly  at- 
tractive in  mules. 

UORSES  ha  ve  never  come  quite 
A  -1  so  closely  within  the  range  of 
my  experience  as  have  cows.  Henry 
Ford  is  to  blame  for  that.  I  seldom 
have  time  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
teams  of  horses  that  come  to  do  the 
plowing  and  mowing  on  my  farm. 
I  am  sorry  for  this,  for  I  know  I 
should  love  horses.  I  always  enjoy 
watching  them.  Abused  horses  are 
to  me  one  of  the  sorriest  sights 
on  earth.  Inconsiderate  treatment 
seems  to  rob  them  of  initiative, 
of  mental  alertness,  of  emotion. 
But  what  intelligence  there  is  in  the 
eye,  in  the  carriage  of  the  head, 
of  a  well  treated  horse!  What 
evidence  of  personality!  Genuine 
horse  lovers  insist  that  the  horse  is 
the  noblest  and  most  sagacious  ani- 
mal in  the  world.  As  a  dog  lover, 
I  can  scarcely  believe  this,  but  I  am  ready  to 
believe  a  good  deal. 

We  have  had  just  one  horse  at  Rock  Walls 
Farm,  and  we  sold  him  soon  after  we  came  to 
live  here  permanently.  His  name  was  Bob  and 
he  came  from  Ohio.  Everybody  knew  Bob  for 
miles  around.  The  various  men  we  had  on  the 
place  during  those  years  were  devoted  to  him. 
I  myself  became  attached  to  him,  though  I 
drove  him  but  little  and  never  fully  understood 
him.  If  I  played  with  him  he  sometimes  nipped 
my  elbow  with  unexpected  violence.  I  never 
felt  that  our  friendship  was  complete,  though 
I  admired  him  tremendously.  I  could  give 
numerous  instances  of  his  rare  intelligence  and 
originality. 

I  missed  him  sadly  when  he  was  gone.  I  missed 
his  whinny  when  I  went  into  the  barn.  He  was 
always  begging  for  apples.  He  had  the  soft- 
est of  velvet  noses.  And  when  he  was  turned 
Loose  and  was  allowed  to  roll  a  bit  in  the  grass, 
he  was  the  embodiment  of  hilarious  joy. 

We  refused  to  sell  him  until  we  found  a  new 
master  to  our  liking.    We  were  not  mistaken 


"I  wonder  what  there  is  about  a  pig  that  makes  one  like  to  hang  over  the  edge  of  his  sty  and  merely  watch  him" 


in  our  choice.  During  the  war,  it  was  rumored, 
Lysander  Ward  never  failed  to  smuggle  a  supply 
of  peppermints  and  loaf  sugar  out  to  his  barn. 
However  the  family  might  be  suffering  from  the 
shortage,  Bob  must  have  his. 

I  saw  him  the  other  day,  driven  through  the 
streets  of  the  town.  He  must  be  twenty  years 
old  now,  but  he  is  as  handsome  and  vigorous  as 
ever.  He  has  a  way  of  straightening  up  his 
neck  when  a  trolley  car  passes  that 
cannot  be  mistaken.  I  was  as  proud 
of  him  as  if  I  still  owned  him,  and  I 
wanted  to  tell  all  the  world,  "That's 
our  Bob." 

\X7TTH  pigs  I  have  had  a  some- 
*  ^  what  more  intimate  acquain- 
tance. Often  we  have  kept  two,  to 
take  care  of  the  surplus  skim  milk, 
buying  them  when  they  are  clean, 
pink,  squealing  babies  and  selling 
them  as  huge  porkers  in  the  fall. 
Last  time  we  had  only  one.  That 
was  before  we  got  the  cream  separa- 
tor, and  the  hand-skimmed  milk  was 
so  rich  that  Epicurus  nearly  died  of 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart. 

I  became  quite  fond  of  Epicurus. 
Lacking  other  companionship  he 
turned  to  me.  He  seemed  always 
pleased  at  my  approach  whether  I 
brought  food  or  not.  I  wonder  what 
it  is  about  a  pig  that  makes  one  like 
to  hang  over  the  edge  of  his  sty  and 
merely  watch  him.  With  Epicurus 
I  spent  many  minutes  of  thoughtful 
communion. 

Of  all  creatures  the  pig  is  the  most 


honest  and  sincere,  the  most  single-minded  and 
straightforward.  He  is  never  capricious,  never 
complex,  never  puzzling,  never  diplomatic.  He 
makes  no  pretense  of  affection,  or  of  any  desire 
save  for  food,  drink,  and  physical  comfort.  He  has 
but  two  words  in  his  vocabulary — the  squeal  of 
fear,  pain,  or  disappointment,  and  the  grunt  of 
satisfaction.  He  asks  only  for  three  square  meals 
a  day,  a  log  to  scratch  his  back  upon,  sunshine  and 


mud  to  lie  in,  and  an  occasional  chance  to  root 
in  the  orchard.  He  is  troubled  by  no  memory  of 
yesterday  nor  by  any  anxiety  for  the  morrow; 
he  lives  frankly  in  the  self-centered  present. 
He  attends  strictly  to  his  own  business  and  is 
therefore  happy.  He  avoids  all  entangling 
alliances,  all  disturbing  responsibilities.  He 
neither  knows  nor  cares  what  is  happening  to 
other  pigs — in  Europe,  say,  or  Asia.  Oh,  much 
philosophy  is  to  be  acquired  in  con- 
templating a  pig. 

But  whenever  I  think  of  my  kin- 
dred of  the  barn  and  pasture,  my 
thoughts  always  return,  sooner  or 
later,  to  my  cows.  I  am  fondest  of 
them.  I  love  to  watch  them  wherever 
they  are,  resting  or  grazing.  With 
all  their  awkward  angularity  they  are 
somehow  beautiful.  That  deep- 
lunged  blowing  as  they  stretch  out 
their  noses  to  me  over  the  fence;  that 
hail  from  the  pasture  in  the  late  after- 
noon, which  Thoreau  calls  "  the  cheap 
and  natural  music  of  the  cow;"  the 
grass  -  scented  fragrance  of  their 
breath;  the  ineffable  satisfaction  of 
their  deliberate  drinking;  that  con- 
tented grunting  as  they  lie,  after  a  full 
meal,  reflectively  and  gravely  chew- 
ing their  cuds;  the  pressure  of  their 
warm  bodies,  the  slow  turning  of 
their  heads,  the  long  gaze  from  their 
tranquil  eyes — these  things,  like  the 
mannerisms  of  any  near  kinsfolk, 
have  endeared  them  to  me. 

With  Walt  Whitman  I  cry,  "Give 
me  serene-moving  animals  teaching 
content." 


"You  should  have  seen  the  gusto  with  which  she  ate.  butting  the  pail  and 
ceaselessly  lashing  her  little  tail.   Before  long  she  was  nibbling  at  wisps  of  hay 


©  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

SANCTUARY 

One  of  the  greatest  humane  accomplishments  of  the  Audubon  Societies  has  been  the  establishment  of  numerous  reservations,  guarded  by 
wardens,  where  these  most  beautiful  of  our  plumage  birds,  the  snowy  egret,  can  find  safety  and  protection  from  criminal  plume  hunters 
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£CISS0RS-6UTS 

•By  LISL  JfVMMEL 


Not  so  very  long  ago  no  one  would  have 
believed  it  possible  to  indicate  a  fleecy  white 
cloud  with  black  paper,  yet  this  is  but  one 
of  the  surprises  brought  by  the  evolution  of 
the  scissors-cut  picture.  This  branch  of  the 
pictorial  art,  asleep  since  the  "sweet  and 
pretty"  days  of  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
has  within  recent  years  been  recognized 
as  a  practically  new  medium  for  artistic 
expression,  and  one  of  the  outstanding  con- 
tributors to  its  renaissance  is  Miss  List 
Hummel.  Born  in  Vienna,  Austria,  and 
having  from  early  childhood  shown  uncom- 
mon talent  and  love  for  drawing,  she  studied 
in  the  art  schools  of  Vienna  and  Munich. 
There  her  teachers,  struck  by  her  exceptional 
draughtsmanship  and  thorough  mastery 
of  anatomy,  advised  her  to  apply  these 


rare  gifts  to  the  scissors-cut  picture.  At  an 
exhibition  of  her  work  one  cannot  but  mar- 
vel at  the  genius  and  versatility  with  which 
she  uses  the  necessarily  restricted  medium. 
She  manages  to  convey  the  impression  of 
solidity  of  form,  depth,  and  atmosphere, 
combined  with  beautiful  composition  and  a 
poet's  imagination,  and  also  an  irresistibly 
charming  sense  of  humor,  particularly  in 
her  studies  of  child  life.  It  seems  that  since 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  s  days  no  one  has 
caught  the  changing  moods  of  the  child's 
soul  so  surely  as  she  has  done.  And  all 
this  with  only  a  piece  of  black  paper  and  a 
pair  of  scissors,  but,  manipulating  these, 
the  creative  power  of  an  artist. — The 
Editor. 


"BIRD  LANGUAGE 


The  little  birdie  on  this  tree 
Is  singing  sweetly  now  for  me, 

I'm  sure  he's  glad  the  livelong  day 
His  songs  are  all  so  bright  and  gay. 

Once  when  a  bird  was  singing  loud, 
I  told  him  I  would  be  so  proud 

If  only  I  his  language  knew — 
But  off  the  little  birdie  flew. 

— Florence  B.  Steiner 
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flFE-zMINUTE  TALKS  Tvith 


WHEN  WE  EXCHANGED 
the  oil  lamp  for  electric  light, 
the  kitchen 
READING  coal  stove  for 
THE  a  gas  range,  and  the  backyard 

METER  well  for  piped  water,  we  were  at 

first  amused  by  the  queer  gadgets 
put  in  the  cellar  to  register  our  use  of  current, 
gas,  and  water.  We  were  entertained  and  in- 
trigued by  the  busy  little  doodads,  being  rather 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  method  and  even  the  precise 
nature  of  their  activity. 

About  a  month  later  various  men  with  badges 
asked  politely  to  have  a  look  at  those  boxes. 
We  let  them  do  so.  Instead  of  enjoying  a  real 
look,  they  threw  a  hurried  glance  at  the  dials, 
jotted  something  in  a  notebook  and  made  a 
quick  exit.  Then  we  received,  by  mail,  our 
first  bills  for  light  and  gas.  It  was  a  shock. 
The  total  ran  into  five  or  six  dollars.  We  had 
expected  to  pay,  but  not  nearly  so  much.  W  hat 
was  wrong?  Ah,  those  polite  fellows  with  the 
badges.  They  must  have  "read  the  meter,"  we 
deduced,  and  being  very  careless,  as  we  noted  at  the 
time,  had  made  an  incorrect  report  to  the  office. 

Thus  our  family  started  to  do  its  bit  in  the 
great  war  of  the  consumer  versus  the  soulless 
corporation.  It  was  an  excellent  war  while  it 
lasted.  We  hated  cordially  the  slipshod,  corrupt 
badge-men  and  almost  decided  to  keep  them  out 
of  the  cellar.  We  wrote  letters  to  the  company 
and  to  the  editor.  We  told  our  friends  it  was  a 
special  outrage  about  last  month's  bill  and  they 
responded  by  citing  the  bigger  and  better — that 
is,  greater — outrages  they  had  sustained. 

After  a  while  we  tired  of  war  and  became  con- 
verts to  the  popular  movement  of  peace  with 
understanding.  Instead  of  lambasting,  we  would 
learn.  We  would  find  out  the  nature  of  those 
meters,  how  to  read  their  puzzling  dials,  investi- 
gate and  check  up  our  normal  consumption  of 
current,  gas,  and  water.  Applying  this  method 
of  intelligence,  we  saved  a  large  amount  of 
nervous  energy  and  many  postage  stamps,  and 
were  even  rewarded  by  lessened  bills  due  to  the 
prevention  of  various  household  wastes. 

1  he  man  with  the  badge  could  read  a  meter  at 
a  glance,  we  found,  the  same  way  that  any  one 
tells  time  by  a  quick  look  at  a  clock.  He  only 
had  to  note  one  figure  on  each  dial  and  then  jot 
the  figures  in  his  book.  If  perchance  he  made  a 
mistake  of  surplus  quantity,  the  overcharge 
would  be  self-corrected  at  the  next  month's 
reading;  for  the  meter  registered  total  consump- 
tion since  it  was  put  in  and  the  bill  was  based  on 
the  difference  between  successive  readings.  That 
is,  if  25  units  were  mistakenly  added  to  this 
month's  account,  the  grand  total  of  consumption 
would  show  just  so  much  less  on  the  dials  next 
month.  In  a  similar  manner  but  reversing  the 
process,  an  undercharge  would  be  self-corrected 
to  the  company's  benefit,  if  the  error  were  not 
detected  as  obvious  by  an  office  clerk. 

It  has  become  the  policy  of  the  companies  to 
instruct  householders  in  meter  reading  as  a 
measure  of  mutual  benefit.  Cards  with  movable 
pointers  on  dials,  the  same  as  meter  faces,  with 
directions  how  to  operate  and  spaces  for  home 
records,  are  given  away  to  consumers.  The 
card  which  duplicates  the  electric  meter  has 
four  dials  in  a  horizontal  row.  The  units  regis- 
tered are  kilowatt  hours.  We  are  told  to  read 
from  right  to  left.  Each  dial  is  marked  from  1 
to  10,  the  latter  expressed  as  zero. 

The  first  or  extreme  right-hand  dial  keeps 
track  of  single  kilowatt  hours  up  to  and  including 
IO,  which  means  a  complete  revolution  of  the 
pointer.  When  this  occurs  the  next  dial  to  the 
left  records  I,  since  its  figures  have  values  in  tens. 
Of  course  the  first  dial  resumes  its  record  of  units. 
Now,  when  the  second  dial  has  made  its  full 
turn,  it  passes  the  total  of  100  kilowatt  hours  to 
its  neighbor  on  the  left  and  the  third  dial  marks  1. 
Plainly  the  latter  has  a  capacity  of  10  x  100  or 
1,000,  which  maximum  it  duly  passes  to  the 
fourth  and  last  dial.  This  one  marks  an  ulti- 
mate of  10,000  kilowatt  hours — enough  to  cover 
average  use  for  a  decade  or  so.    To  obtain  the 


the  JfEAD  of  the  JfOUSE 


consumption,  we  subtract  the  previous  reading 
from  the  present  reading,  whether  the  period  is  a 
day,  month,  or  year. 

It  sounds  a  shade  simpler  than  it  is  for  the 
novice.  Some  of  the  pointers  happen  to  be  be- 
tween figures.  In  this  case  we  always  read  the 
lower  figure  of  the  two:  as  5  when  the  pointer  is 
between  5  and  6,  or  3  when  the  pointer  is  between 
3  and  4.  Also  we  must  sometimes  observe  a 
neighbor  dial  in  order  to  check  up  or  get  the 
correct  value  of  a  given  dial.  By  such  a  refer- 
ence, when  the  extreme  left  hand  pointer  is  be- 
tween o  and  1,  we  may  read  correctly  0976 — for 
example — instead  of  1976  or  the  impossible 
surplusage  of  10,976. 

The  electric  meter,  in  effect  a  tiny  motor,  is 
said  to  be  very  accurate.  Its  precision  is  super- 
vised in  many  states  by  public  service  authorities. 
It  tends  to  run  slow  rather  than  fast  with  the 
passage  of  time.  In  rare  cases  vibration  may 
cause  "a  slight  creeping  of  the  meter,"  which 
explains  the  mystery  of  a  bill  received  for  current 
when  the  house  was  shut  up  during  a  vacation. 
Usually  the  cause  of  that  surprise  bill  is  a  forgot- 
ten lamp  which  has  been  burning  days  and 
nights  in  the  attic  or  in  a  closet.  A  month's 
activity  by  such  a  lamp  may  consume  18  kilo- 
watts or  around  #1.50  in  current. 

Excessive  charges  may  be  due  to  a  "ground" 
leakage  in  the  electrical  system.  When  no  cur- 
rent is  being  used  in  the  house,  look  at  your 
meter.  I  here  should  be  no  movement  of  that 
wheel  which  spins  when  the  lights  are  on.  If 
the  wheel  moves,  there  is  a  leak  and  a  job  for  the 
electrician.  But  there  are  quite  a  good  many 
causes  for  current  lost,  strayed,  or  stolen.  Cheap, 
inferior  lamps  use  more  current  than  they  should. 
The  same  is  true  of  ill-made  appliances  or  ma- 
chines. A  vacuum  cleaner  that  is  not  in  first 
rate  order  may  use  up  more  than  its  proper 
amount  of  power.  Sometimes  an  unclean  motor 
develops  a  partial  and  temporary  "short"  that 
wastes  a  quantity  of  watts.  Again,  a  motor  with 
a  nominal  rating  of  one  quarter  horsepower  (a 
horsepower  is  746  watts)  actually  consumes 
quite  a  lot  more.  Some  of  its  surplus  appetite  is 
due  to  friction. 

We  may  check  up  total  consumption  by  adding 
tin-  estimated  watt  hours  of  lamps  and  appliances, 
and  comparing  the  figure  thus  obtained  with  the 
meter  record.  This  may  be  done  for  a  period  of 
a  day  or  a  week  or  a  month.  Appliances  as  well  as 
lamps  are  marked  with  their  watt-hour  consump- 
tion, as  "25W"  for  a  lamp  and  "575  W"  for  an 
iron.  By  running  a  few  appliances  overtime  we 
can  get  the  meter  to  register  soon  and  thus  com- 
pare nominal  ratings  with  actual  consumption. 

Usually  the  inflated  bill  is  due  to  a  specific  neg- 
lect or  an  unremetnbered  festivity.  Then  there 
is  a  big  seasonal  difference  in  the  use  of  current. 
The  long  winter  darkness  increases  the  demand 
for  light.  A  record  kept  in  the  New  York  dis- 
trict shows  that  61  per  cent,  of  December  days 
were  dark  compared  with  37  per  cent,  of  gloom 
in  June.  Furthermore  the  very  years  vary  in 
their  distribution  of  light  and  shade,  directly 
affecting  our  use  of  electricity.  The  dull  days 
in  New  York  amounted  to  35  per  cent,  in  1923, 
while  the  following  year  this  figure  had  increased 
to  38  per  cent.  plus. 

The  radio  is  beginning  to  take  a  hand  in  fat- 
tening electric  bills,  whether  the  current  is  used 
direct  or  to  recharge  batteries.  We  have  also 
the  factor  of  changing  fashions.    Another  ruffle 
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that  must  be  ironed,  a  few  more 
curls  decreed  to  go  with  short 
hair,  pile  up  the  watts  until  a 
thousand  of  'em  become  a  kilo- 
watt at  seven  to  nine  cents  apiece.  The  tribute  of 
pennies  is  a  trifle  on  each  occasion,  like  the  cellar 
lamp  left  burning  overnight,  but  the  total  in  a 
month  becomes  fairly  appreciable.  For  those  who 
can  afford  it,  far  be  it  from  me  to  advise  a  skimp- 
ing economy  in  electric  power. 

The  gas  meter  has  three  dials  in  a  row,  instead 
of  the  electric  meter's  four.  We  do  not  count  a 
little  extra  dial  used  only  for  testing  purposes;  its 
pointer  whirls  around  for  just  two  cubic  feet  of 
gas.  Of  the  main  dials,  the  first  to  the  extreme 
right  registers  in  successive  hundreds  of  cubic 
feet  up  to  one  thousand — which  is  the  pay  unit. 
The  next  dial  moves  one  space  or  figure  for  each 
thousand  feet  up  to  a  total  of  ten  thousand.  Of 
course  the  last  dial,  at  the  extreme  left,  sum- 
marizes the  story  in  blocks  of  ten  thousand  up  to 
its  ultimate  capacity  of  one  hundred  thousand. 

We  read  this  meter  much  as  we  do  its  electric 
colleague — when  the  pointer  is  between  two 
figures,  selecting  always  the  lower  figure.  From 
the  total  thus  obtained,  we  subtract  last  month's 
reading  and  find  how  many  thousand  cubic 
feet  of  gas  we  have  used  in  the  period.  Most 
householders  can  safely  ignore  the  grandiose 
statement  of  the  extreme  left  hand  dial,  which  ac- 
cumulates the  totals  of  one  to  two  years.  The 
other  two  dials  convey  the  current  record,  if  not 
that  for  a  couple  of  months. 

The  gas  meter  seems  to  be  more  complicated 
and  more  delicate  internally  than  the  electric 
device,  but  it  has  a  longer  past  and  has  attained 
a  high  degree  of  precision.  Owing  to  its  sheep- 
skin bellows  and  other  parts,  it  requires  even 
temperature  and  freedom  from  dampness.  It 
should  be  located  with  care,  not  placed  at  random 
in  a  corner  of  the  cellar.  If  it  is  too  near  a  fur- 
nace or  a  heated  ceiling,  it  may  run  too  fast  be- 
cause of  the  drying  out  of  its  leather  components. 
In  this  case  we  are  told  "the  meter  pants  as  if 
short  of  breath."  The  opposite  error  of  slowness 
may  be  due  to  friction  of  internal  machinery. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  each  meter  has 
two  bellows  or  diaphragms,  consisting  of  metal 
disks  joined  by  sheepskin.  It  takes  three  hundred 
thousand  sheep  or  so  to  equip  all  the  meters  in 
America.  The  bellows  work  like  a  pair  of  lungs, 
alternately.  While  one  inhales  a  definite  quan- 
tity of  gas  from  the  supply  line,  the  other  exhales 
gas  into  the  household  pipes.  The  outside  pres- 
sure gives  the  power,  but  the  gas  must  be  in 
process  of  using  before  the  bellows  operate  and 
the  wheels  go  around  to  register  quantity  con- 
sumed. The  sheepskin  used  for  bellows  must  bt 
without  the  least  pinhole  or  blemish,  and  it  is> 
well  oiled.  Perhaps  knowledge  of  these  little 
details  is  necessary  to  induce  right  and  respectful 
treatment  of  the  gas  measuring  device. 

A  deviation  of  2  per  cent,  either  slow  or  fast  is 
commonly  allowed  to  the  gas  meter  by  public 
service  authorities,  who  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  test  and  seal  meters  before  installation. 
A  consumer  may  have  his  meter  tested  by  the 
public  officials;  if  it  proves  correct  or  slow,  he 
pays  a  small  fee;  if  the  meter  is  fast,  the  company 
pays  the  fee  and  also  makes  a  refund  on  its  previ- 
ous bills  calculated  to  cover  the  undue  speed. 

Water  meters  are  equipped  with  sets  of  dials, 
each  showing  divisions  of  1  to  10,  and  the  dials 
successively  increase  capacity  on  the  decimal 
system.  Thus  they  are  like  the  meters  described, 
and  they  are  read  in  a  similar  manner  by  taking 
the  lower  figure  where  the  pointer  is  between 
divisions.  The  figures  record  cubic  feet  of  water, 
beginning  with  units  and  running  up  to  one 
hundred  thousand.  The  normal  allowance  at  the 
minimum  rate  would  supply  half  a  dozen  Euro- 
pean families.  Sprinkling  the  lawn  or  the  garden 
takes  a  lot  of  water.  Washing  the  family  car 
makes  the  wheels  go  round  briskly  within  the 
meter.  Leaking  toilet  fixtures  and  faucets  left  to 
run  for  half  hours  or  all  night  are  bound  to  in- 
crease the  toll  of  the  water  company. 

John  R.  McMahon. 


The  SPIRIT  of  SPRING 


Courtesy  of  Kennedy  &  Co. 

ZEPHYR,  by  Troy  Kinney 
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Courtesy  of  Kennedy  &  Co. 

YOUNG  KINGLET, 
by  Charles  E.  Heil 


Courtesy  of  Kennedy  &  Co. 

CHICKADEE, 
by  Charles  E.  Heil 
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r!h~  £r *nk  °  .Lowd«:e!?•  Ex-Guwmor  of  Illinois  and  President  of  the  Holste 
f  nesian  Association  of  America,  inspecting  the  Holstein-Friesian  True  Type  Models 


ZfOLSTEIN  £TYL  ES  ^ 

STYLES  in  breed  promotion  and  de- 
velopment change  through  the years 
even  as  the  styles  we  see  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  The  trend  of  both  appears 
to  be  in  the  same  direction — to  show  more. 
In  a  general  way,  this  is  the  most  impor- 
tant change  to  be  observed  in  the  policies 
and  methods  of  Holstein-Friesian  breeders 
as  compared  with  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years 
ago.    By  this  we  mean  that  not  only  are 
Holstein-Friesian  breeders  taking  much 
greater  interest  in  the  show  ring  as  a 
means  of  breed  and  herd  advertising,  but 
their  methods  in  general  are  more  revealing 
as  to  what  their  animals  really  are.  Health 
records  are  a  necessity  for  the  purebred 
breeder  of  to-day;  production  records  now  have 
to  be  of  a  nature  to  tell  the  real  story  of  ability. 
Standards   of  trade    ethics    in    the  Holstein- 
Friesian  industry  have  advanced  immeasurably 
in  this  period.    For  exampie,  it  was  not  much 
more  than  a  dozen  years  ago  that  the  first  so- 
called  "guaranty"  sale  was  held  in  which  all  of 
the  animals  offered  were  sold  subject  to  a  retest 
for  tuberculosis  within  sixty  days  from  the  date 
of  the  sale.    Then  it  was  bitterly  resented  by  a 
large  number  of  established  breeders  as  an  in- 
vasion of  their  rights  and   a  menace  to  the 
industry.    To-day  the  retest  privilege  is  standard 
in  practically  all  reputable  sales,  and  the  absence 
of  this  guarantee  would  cause  as  much  comment 
as  did  the  guaranty  itself  only  a  few  years  ago. 
We  refer  to  it  here  merely  as  a  symbol  of  one 
important  way  in  which  the  purebred  Holstein- 
Friesian  industry  has  changed  for  the  better  dur- 
ing the  past  dozen  years. 

In  considering  Holstein  styles,  it  might  be  well 
to  review  briefly  some  of  the  events  of  the  past 
that  have  a  definite  bearing  upon  the  present 
Holstein-Friesian  situation.  The  first  perman- 
ent introduction  of  this  breed  into  America  was 
made  about  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  although 
it  was  not  until  the  'seventies  and  'eighties  that 
any  considerable  numbers  were  brought  over 
from  its  native  country  of  Holland.  Its  first 
herd  book  society  was  formed  in  Boston  in  1872. 
This  was  known  as  the  "Association  of  Breeders 
of  Thoroughbred  Holstein  Cattle"  and  antedated 
any  pedigree  register  for  this  breed,  even  in  Hol- 
land. A  few  years  later  another  group  of  im- 
porters formed  the  Dutch  Friesian  Herd  Book 
Association,  the  two  groups  being  kept  apart 
primarily  over  differences  in  belief  as  to  what  the 
name  of  the  breed  should  be.  It  was  soon 
recognized  by  the  better  minds  in  the  industry, 
however,  that  greater  progress  would  be  made 
if  all  were  working  together  and  registering  their 
animals  in  a  single  herd  book  association.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1885,  the  differences  were  com- 
promised and  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
of  America  came  into  being.  The  wisdom  of  this 
action  has  been  reflected  in  the  growth  of  the 
industry,  the  Association  itself  now  numbering 
more  than  26,000  members,  and  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  breed  according  to  the  latest  available 
census  figures  outnumbering  all  other  dairy  breeds 
in  the  United  States  combined. 
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In  the  early  days  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  cow 
m  this  country  there  was  much  prejudice  against 
this  breed  on  the  score  of  low  butterfat  content  in 
the  milk.  It  was  difficult  to  make  accurate  rec- 
ords at  that  time  as  the  Babcock  test  had  not 
come  into  use  and  the  butter  production  could 
be  determined  only  by  actual  churning.  This 
was  a  cumbersome  process  and  the  size  of  the 
record  depended  greatly  upon  the  skill  of  the 
butter  maker  in  keeping  the  moisture  content  of 
the  butter  as  high  as  possible.  In  1887,  however, 
a  great  stimulus  to  the  popularity  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  breed  was  furnished  when  the  imported 
Holstein,  Clothilde,  and  her  three-year-old 
daughter,  Clothilde  4th,  owned  by  the  Smiths  & 
Powell  Company  of  Syracuse,  won  first  and 
second  places  in  a  widely  advertised  butter  test 
at  the  New  York  Dairy  and  Cattle  Show  in 
competition  with  some  of  the  most  famous 
producing  animals  of  the  other  breeds.  Follow- 
ing this  great  victory,  other  breeders  were  en- 
couraged to  arrange  for  butter  records  on  their 
good  cows,  and  during  the  next  half-dozen  years 
we  find  breeders  of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle 
centering  their  attention  largely  on  production 
tests.  They  were  essentially  private  records, 
although  in  the  case  of  phenomenal  producers 
some  effort  was  made  to  get  authentification  from 
disinterested  parties.  By  far  the  greater  number 
of  these  records  were  for  seven  days,  the  high 
mark  being  set  in  1890  by  Mechthilde  (imported 
in  1884)  at  39  pounds  10^  ounces  butter  from  717 
pounds  milk.  However,  a  number  of  yearly  rec- 
ords were  completed,  the  maximum  productions 
being  the  butter  record  of  Pauline  Paul,  an 
American  bred  cow,  of  1,153  pounds,  15!  ounces 
butter  completed  in  1891,  and  the  milk  record 
of  Pietertje  2d  (imported  in  1882)  of  30,318 
pounds,  8  ounces,  completed  in  1888. 

With  production  mounting  so  far  beyond  public 
comprehension,  Holstein  breeders  were  faced 
with  a  situation  wherein  the  public  began  to  feel 
that  their  records  were  too  good  to  be  true.  In 
short,  they  doubted  the  accuracy  of  those  private 
tests.  So  in  1893,  the  Holstein-Friesian  Associa- 
tion of  America,  to  meet  that  situation,  ar- 
ranged for  the  supervision  of  all  of  their  Advanced 
Registry  records  by  representatives  of  the  state 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 
The  wisdom  of  this  move  to  secure  disinterested 
verification  of  the  tests  has  been  very  clearly 


reflected  in  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
breed  and  its  popularity  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  en- 
large upon  the  honors  which  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  breed  has  won  other  than  to  say 
that  in  individual  performances,  as  well 
as  in  the  average  for  all  the  records  of 
the  breed,  the  Holstein  cow  has  set  the 
mark  substantially  higher  than  any  other 
breed  has  been  able  to  accomplish. 

At  the  start,  the  new  advanced  registry 
system,  which  was  worked  out  largely  by 
Mr.  Solomon  Hoxie,  the  father  of  ad- 
vanced registration,  provided  only  for  a 
seven-day  test.  It  was  not  until  1901 
that  the  first  records  for  a  period  longer 
than  seven  days  were  reported  by  breeders, 
several  records  of  fourteen  and  thirty  days  being 
made  during  that  year.  In  order  to  stimulate 
official  testing,  cash  prizes  were  offered  by  the 
Association  for  the  highest  performances.  These 
were  started  in  1894.  In  1902  the  desirability  of 
a  longer  record  was  recognized  and  prizes  were 
offered  also  for  thirty-day  and  six  months'  official 
records.  However,  as  only  three  of  the  latter 
records  were  completed,  two  of  them  by  state 
agricultural  colleges,  the  six  months'  division 
was  abolished  after  a  single  year's  trial  and 
efforts  concentrated  on  the  seven-  and  thirty-day 
test.  The  idea  back  of  the  effort  to  establish  a 
six  months'  record,  however,  persisted  and  in 
1904  another  testing  division  was  instituted  for 
cows  tested  not  less  than  eight  months  after  calv- 
ing. To  be  eligible  for  this  division  cows  had  to 
make  a  seven-day  record  when  fresh,  and  the 
early  record  taken  in  connection  with  the  record 
made  eight  months  after  calving  was  used  as  a 
basis  for  computing  the  production  of  the  cow 
for  an  eight  months  period. 

There  was  a  feeling  among  some  breeders, 
however,  largely  from  the  Middle  West,  that  this 
system  was  not  quite  adequate  to  prove  the  per- 
sistent production  of  this  breed  and,  accordingly, 
in  1906  a  few  semi-official  yearly  records  were 
made.  They  were  computed  very  much  as  at 
present,  with  two  days  of  official  supervision 
each  month  to  determine  the  fat  percentage  and 
as  a  check  upon  the  owner's  milk  weights.  It 
was  not  until  two  years  later,  however,  in  1908, 
that  semi-official  records  were  given  recognition 
by  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
as  a  separate  prize  division.  That  year  they 
were  so  recognized  and  prizes  offered  for  the 
largest  fat  productions  at  the  various  ages.  The 
relative  importance  of  the  long-time  testing  has 
steadily  increased  until  right  now  somewhat 
more  than  half  of  all  the  records  being  accepted 
by  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
are  in  the  long-time  divisions.  This  statement 
is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  facts  found  in  1914, 
only  twelve  years  ago,  when  the  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Advanced  Registry  showed 
more  than  twenty  times  as  many  seven-day 
records  made  during  the  preceding  year  as  there 
were  yearly  records,  the  latter  numbering  423 
and  the  former  q,n6.  While  the  yearly  testing 
showed  a  constant  growth  year  by  year,  some- 


Pabst  American  Beauty  985957,  all-American  junior  year- 
ling heifer  1925;  grand  champion  Holstein  female  at  Wis- 
consin and  Michigan  State  Fairs;  junior  champion  also  at 
the  National  Dairy  Show,  Waterloo  Dairy  Catl  le  Congress, 
Pacific  International  Live  Stock  Exposition,  Central  States 
Expos:tion,  American  Royal  Live  Stock  Exposition,  and 
Illinois  State  Fair.  A  daughter  of  Creator,  whose  sire, 
Sir  Pietertje  Ormsby  Mercedes,  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
sires  of  type  and  production,  and  whose  dam,  Spring  Brook 
Bess  Burke  2d,  a  model  for  type,  is  the  only  cow  of  any  breed 
with  a  1,000-pound  fat  producing  daughter  and  a  son  with 
one  or  more  1 ,000-pound  fat  daughters.  The  dam  of  Pabst 
American  Beauty,  was  formerly  a  world's  record  holder 
for  production.  Bred  and  owned  by  Pabst  Holstein 
Farms,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 


Sara  Ann  Duplicate  668853,  all-American  aged  cow  19?5. 
She  has  a  yearly  record  of  1,161.75  pounds  butter,  28,633.8 
pounds  milk  as  a  four-year-old,  which  ranks  among  the 
Holstein-Friesian  leaders.  Grand  champion  at  the  Pacific 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition  1925.  Owned  bv  C. 
S.  Potter,  Ogden,  Utah 
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thing  of  the  uphill  struggle  of  the  breeders  who 
were  trying  to  popularize  this  test  is  indicated  by 
these  figures,  six  years  after  the  long-time  tests 
were  recognized  in  the  prize  list.  The  reasons 
for  the  reluctance  of  the  breeders  generally  to 
take  up  the  semi-official  yearly  test  are  not  hard 
to  find.  The  seven-day  test,  longer  established, 
was  a  recognized  basis  of  values,  and  auction  sale 
prices  on  animals  backed  by  yearly  records  ap- 
peared to  be  no  higher  than  on  those  with  the 
seven-day  records  only.  For  this  reason  there 
was,  perhaps,  a  natural  reluctance  upon  the  part 
of  the  breeders  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  carry  ing  their  cows  on  test  for  a  full  year, 
when  a  seven-day  effort  appeared  to  be  bringing 
them  just  as  great  rewards  in  the  auction  sales. 
The  ten  months  or  305-day  division  was  added 
in  1916,  but  this  did  not  mean  very  much  until 
in  1919  the  requirement  was  added  that  to 
qualify  for  a  305-day  record  the  cow  or  heifer 
must  drop  a  living  calf  within  fourteen  months 
from  the  date  of  previous  freshening.  W  hile  the 
ten  months  test  has  continued  to  grow  in  popular- 
ity along  with  the  general  growth  of  interest  in 
long-time  test  work,  and  while  breeders  quite 
generally  recognize  it  as  the  most  practical  test, 
requiring  as  it  does  a  calf  practically  once  a  year, 
it  has  not  yet  attained  the  popularity  and  sup- 
port that  is  accorded  the  test  for  the  full  year. 
The  latter  are  still  being  made  in  almost  twice 
as  great  numbers  as  the  ten  months  test,  while 
the  two  divisions  taken  together  as  stated  now 
surpass  the  seven-day  records  in  numbers  being 
made. 

Along  with  this  swing  toward  long-time  tests, 
has  naturally  come  a  reversal  of  sentiment  in  the 
matter  of  valuations  placed  upon  those  records. 
So  that  to-day,  while  most  breeders  like  to  have 
good  seven-day  records  in  the  pedigree,  they 
are  very  largely  demanding  long-time  record 
backing  as  a  basis  for  establishing  high  values. 

All  Advanced  Registry  testing,  of  course,  in  all 
breeds  has  declined  greatly  during  the  years  of 
depression.  With  prices  for  the  general  run  of 
animals  so  much  reduced  from  the  "boom" 
figures,  breeders  have  been  faced  with  the 
necessity  for  curtailing  expenses,  and  they  have 
felt  that  the  records  of  average  size  did  not  add 
enough  to  selling  prices  to  cover  their  cost. 
Testing  has,  accordingly,  been  limited  more  and 
more  to  the  better  animals.  This  is  not  a  desir- 
able condition  in  the  interest  of  sound  breed 
progress,  a  fact  that  is  becoming  more  widely 
recognized.  Many  breeders  are  turning  to  the 
cow  testing  association  as  a  cheap  method  of 
getting  a  production  record  on  every  member  of 
the  herd,  and  Mr.  M.  H.  Gardner,  Superintendent 
of  Advanced  Registry  for  the  Holstein-Kriesian 
Association  of  America,  reports  an  increasing 
interest  in  seven-day  official  testing  on  selected 
individuals,  as  a  supplement  to  the  cow  testing 
association  work.  There  is  a  real  danger  for  the 
future  of  the  cow  testing  association  through  too 
much  commercialization  and  the  use  of  cow 
testing  association  records  as  a  basis  of  selling 
value.  The  Ayrshire  people  have  pointed  the 
way  with  an  economical  herd  test  that  receives 
official  recognition,  and  no  one  feature  of  breeding 
policy  is  receiving  greater  study  by  Holstein 
breeders  to-day. 

Ad  vanced  Registry  records  in  themselves, 
however,  are  not  the  all-important  consideration 
that  they  were  up  to  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 
During  the  period  immediately  preceding  1919 
a  craze  for  high  records  swept  over  our  breeders. 
Matings  were  made  on  the  basis  of  combining 
as  many  high  records  as  possible  in  the  pedigree, 
without  regard  to  type,  blood  lines,  or  any  other 
essential  factor  in  successful  livestock  husbandry. 
This  craze,  taken  in  connection  with  the  high 
inflated  prices  of  the  period  during  and  right 
after  the  World  War,  furnish,  in  our  opinion,  the 
fundamental  reason  why  the  depression  period 
proved  to  be  so  disastrous  to  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  breeding  industry.  A  slump  in  Holstein 
prices  was  bound  to  come  anyway  as  the  result 
of  the  depressed  condition  of  agriculture  generally 
during  the  readjustment  period.  Every  other 
commodity  or  class  and  breed  of  livestock  had 
the  same  experience  in  greater  or  less  degree. 
It  was  so  serious  in  the  case  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  industry  primarily  because  of  the  fact 


that  so  many  of  our  breeders  were  working  on  an 
unsound  basis  with  animals  purchased  at  prices 
inflated  beyond  all  reason.  The  Holstein  in- 
dustry was  so  high  in  the  clouds  during  the  boom 
period  that  when  it  fell,  it  fell  hard,  and  its  size 
and  close  relationship  to  the  men  on  the  farms 
who  are  dependent  upon  the  dairy  industry  for 
their  livelihood  have  made  recovery  slow  during 
the  past  lean  years  for  agriculture. 

In  our  opinion,  the  Cabana  record  scandal, 
which  many  have  blamed  as  one  of  the  leading 
causes  for  the  Holstein  troubles,  was,  in  reality, 
a  very  unimportant  factor  in  the  situation. 
That  unsavory  episode  was  most  unfortunate  for 
those  innocent  purchasers  who  had  invested 
large  sums  of  money  in  related  animals,  and  the 
resulting  litigation  and  publicity  may  have 
operated  to  turn  a  smattering  of  would-be  Hol- 
stein breeders  into  other  channels.  Our  view, 
however,  is  that  the  determined  stand  of  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America  to 
expunge  from  its  books  any  records  found  to  be 
made  through  fraud;  its  disposition  to  face  facts 
without  any  attempt  to  cover  up  proven  crooked- 
ness even  though  it  led  to  high  places,  went  a 
long  way  toward  establishing  confidence  in  the 


Pauline  Paul  219!)  I  I.I  I. B.  Her  private  record  of  1 . 1 5.1  pounds, 
I  :>;  ounces  butter  in  a  year,  completed  in  1  K91 ,  stood  for  many 
years  as  I  he  highest  yearly  butler  record  for  any  breed.  An 

outstanding  Holstein-Friesian  foundation  cow 


Clothilde  flmp.)  l.'SOK  II.  II.  B.  By  winning  the  butter  test  at 
the  New  York  Dairy  and  Cattle  Show  in  1KK7  in  competition 
with  some  of  the  most  famous  cows  of  other  breeds,  she 
slatted  I  he  Holstein-Friesian  breed  on  the  road  to  popularity 
(or  butter  producers.  One  of  the  greatest  foundation  cows  of 
the  Holstein-Friesian  breed 

Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America  and 
the  integrity  of  its  records. 

The  Cabana  episode  did  one  other  thing  for  the 
Holstein-Friesian  industry.  It  showed  breeders 
clearly  the  folly  of  the  course  they  had  been 
pursuing  in  chasing  after  records  alone,  with  the 
result  that  type  became  the  foremost  considera- 
tion in  establishing  values.  So  pronounced  did 
this  trend  become  that  some  concern  was  felt  by 
far  sighted  breeders  over  the  future  of  the  in- 
dustry if  production  was  to  be  so  completely  dis- 
regarded. The  1926  styles,  fortunately,  we  are 
convinced,  give  due  consideration  to  type, 
recognize  production  as  a  fundamental  asset, 
and  have  regard  for  pedigree  and  blood  lines,  as 
surety  that  the  characteristics  sought  for  will  be 
transmitted  to  succeeding  generations.  The 
general  growth  of  this  well  balanced  idea  among 
our  breeders  is  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  for 
constructive  breed  improvement  during  the 
coming  years. 


Before  we  leave  this  subject  of  type,  we  wish 
to  give  our  impression  on  a  question  that  is  now 
being  raised  because  of  similar  effort  undertaken 
by  another  breed.  We  refer  to  the  true  type 
models  and  paintings  promulgated  by  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America  in 
1922  and  1923.  Most  livestock  owners,  partic- 
ularly those  connected  with  any  of  the  dairy 
breeds,  are  familiar  with  this  project.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  best  judges  of  the  breed  was  charged* 
with  the  responsibility  of  giving  visual  expression 
to  the  true  type  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  breed. 
The  result  of  their  labors  was  finally  translated 
on  to  canvas  and  into  clay  under  the  skilful 
touch  of  artists.  Reproductions  of  these  paint- 
ings and  models  have  been  displayed  largely 
throughout  the  realm  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
cow  in  many  lands.  The  work  has  been  criticized 
from  the  standpoint  that  these  ideal  representa- 
tives, never  equaled  perhaps  in  the  flesh,  set  up 
before  the  beginner  in  the  business  an  image  so 
perfect  that  he  is  over-critical  of  the  live  animals 
which  he  sees.  While  this  criticism  may  be 
justified  in  some  cases,  we  feel  that  it  is  very 
much  worth  while  to  set  up  before  our  breeders  a 
model  of  perfection  in  type  toward  which  they 
can  strive.  We  are  much  more  likely  to  reach  a 
desired  goal  if  all  of  us  are  agreed  as  to  what  that 
goal  is. 

In  one  respect  the  true  type  work  of  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  has  been  disap- 
pointing. When  the  committee  of  judges  was 
at  work  in  the  preparation  of  the  true  type  rep- 
resentations, it  was  most  pleasing  to  discover 
that  their  ideas  were  all  very  close  in  every  detail 
as  to  what  ought  to  constitute  the  true  type.  It 
was  confidently  expected  that  the  work  of  the 
true  type  committee  would  result  in  very  marked 
improvement  in  the  judging  at  our  Holstein 
shows.  Doubtless  we  were  expecting  too  much. 
We  should  have  realized  that  the  individual  equa- 
tion will  always  be  present  when  it  comes  to 
passing  judgment  upon  large  rings  of  live  animals. 
Different  features  of  the  same  animals  are  bound 
to  look  different  to  different  judges,  even  though 
they  may  agree  exactly  in  the  idea  of  what  con- 
stitutes perfection  for  that  particular  part. 
We  know  of  no  other  way  to  explain  why  it  was 
that  judges  who  worked  in  perfect  harmony  on 
the  type  committee  itself  should  show  such  wide 
difference  of  opinion  in  placing  the  same  animals 
from  week  to  week.  On  several  occasions  last 
year  a  junior  champion  under  one  judge  of 
recognized  ability  was  outside  the  money  only  a 
week  later  under  another  judge  of  equal  standing. 
A  grand  champion  bull  under  the  first  judge 
barely  got  inside  the  money  with  the  second,  and 
a  heifer  that  just  placed  in  the  first  show  was 
given  the  championship  award  at  the  second. 
We  haven't  the  answer  to  this  problem  and 
perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  for  the  good  of  our 
shows,  as  the  exhibitor  is  always  buoyed  up  by 
hope  that  at  the  next  show  his  animals  may  find 
favor  with  the  judge. 

1  he  development  of  our  show  rings  during  the 
last  half-dozen  years  is  one  of  the  encouraging 
features  of  the  present  situation.  Each  year  it 
seems  that  more  and  more  breeders  are  breaking 
into  the  show  game.  This  was  continued  right 
through  the  whole  period  of  the  late  depression 
and  has  been  an  undoubted  factor  in  the  recovery 
now  under  way.  Last  year,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever  before,  our  Holstein  breeders  took  their 
herds  out  over  somewhat  extensive  fair  circuits. 
From  the  constant  growth  of  this  activity  among 
our  breeders  it  is  evident  that  they  consider  the 
results,  measured  in  the  advertising  of  their 
individual  herds  and  of  the  breed,  as  well  as  the 
cash  returns  from  prizes  won,  a  good  investment. 

The  growing  attention  paid  to  the  show  ring 
illustrates  forcibly  the  trend  of  the  times  toward 
a  better  balance  between  type  and  production. 
It  is  pleasing  to  note  the  increasing  proportion 
of  our  top  show  animals  that  are  also  proven 
producers  of  a  high  order  or  bred  in  high  produc- 
ing lines.  That  is  another  manifestation  of  the 
1926  styles  in  Holsteins.  Expression  of  these 
ideals  in  a  workable  system  of  selective  or  super- 
registration  is  perhaps  the  most  pressing  problem 
before  our  industry  to-day  and  holds  the  greatest 
possibilities  for  improvement  and  advancement 
of  the  breed  in  the  future. 
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HORACE  TRUMBAUER,  Architect 


In  this  view  of  the  garden  side  of  the  house  we  get  a  suggestion  not  only  of  the  architecture  of  the  house  itself,  but  of 
the  garden  upon  which  it  faces.    A  generous  use  of  shrubbery  and  perennials  adds  much  beauty  to  th<j  prospect 
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The  sun  room.  The  predominating  color  note  here  is  blue,  and  the  walls  arc  rough  stucco.  A  rather  unusual 
feature  is  the  fireplace  lining  of  large  stones,  which  appear  again  in  the  relieving  arch  of  the  overmantel 


The  gray  and  white  walls  of  the  dining  room  make  an  effective  background  for  the  fine  old  mahogany  furniture 


v^ ■,*j/jpi2v  It's  forty  in  the  shade  to-day  the  spouting  eaves  declare; 

The  boulders  nose  above  the  drift,  the  southern  slopes  are  bare; 
Hub-deep  in  slush  Apollo's  car  swings  north  along  the  Zod- 
-iac.    Good  lack,  the  Spring  is  back,  and  Pan  is  on  the  road! 


His  house  is  Gee  &  Tellus'  Sons, — so  goes  his  jest  with  men — 
He  sold  us  Zeus  knows  what  last  year;  he'll  take  us  in  again. 
Disguised  behind  a  livery-team,  fur-coated,  rubber-shod — 
Yet  Apis  from  the  bull-pen  lows — he  knows  his  brother  God! 

Now  down  the  lines  of  tasselled  pines  the  yearning  whispers  wake — ■ 
Pitys  of  old  thy  love  behold,  come  in  for  Hermes'  sake! 
How  long  since  that  so-Boston  boot  with  reeling  Maenads  ran? 
Numen  adest!    Let  be  the  rest.    Pipe  and  we  pay,  O  Pan. 

(What  though  his  phlox  and  hollyhocks  ere  half  a  month  demised? 
What  though  his  ampelopsis  clambered  not  as  advertised? 
Though  every  seed  was  guaranteed  and  every  standard  true — 
Forget,  forgive  they  did  not  live!    Believe,  and  buy  anew!) 

Now  o'er  a  careless  knee  he  flings  the  painted  page  abroad — 
Such  bloom  hath  never  eye  beheld  this  side  the  Eden  Sword; 
Such  fruit  Pomona  marks  her  own,  yea,  Liber  oversees 
That  we  may  reach  (one  dollar  each)  the  Lost  Hesperides! 

Serene,  assenting,  unabashed,  he  writes  our  orders  down: 
Blue  asphodel  on  all  our  paths — a  few  true  bays  for  crown — 
Uncankered  bud,  immortal  flower,  and  leaves  that  never  fall — 
Apples  of  Gold,  of  Youth,  of  Health — and — thank  you,  Pan,  that's  all. 


He's  off  along  the  drifted  pent  to  catch  the  Windsor  train, 
And  swindle  every  citizen  from  Keene  to  Lake  Champlain; 
But  where  his  goat's-hoof  cut  the  crust — beloved,  look  below — 

-flower  'neath  her  snow! 


1 1  *  J  {3 

id  j  & 


•Copyright,  1902,  by  Rudyard  Kipling.    All  rights  reserved. 
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The  QARDEN 
for  a  "BUST 
"PERSON 

By  gRACE  *A.  <McKENZIE  CLARK 


A  perennial  garden  in  the  iris  season 


Midsummer  beauty  in  the  perennial  garden,  in  the  blooming  season  of  gladiolus,  larkspur,  hollyhocks,  and  kindred  flowers 


MANY  PERSONS  living  in  the  country 
would  like  to  have  a  garden,  but  they 
say,  "We  haven't  the  time  to  tend  a 
flower  garden."    "Flower  gardens  cost 
money."    "We  cannot  find  a  gardener  to  work 
in  our  garden. " 

These  remarks  may  apply  to  large  gardens  and 
to  formal  gardens,  but  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  any  one  in  the  country  with  a  small 
amount  of  land,  and  who  has  a  very  little  spare 
time,  cannot  have  a  flower  garden  and  take  care  of 
it;  or  one  can  hire  a  man  for  three  days  a  year  or 
even  half  a  day,  three  days  during  the  year. 

The  busy  man's  garden  is  the  perennial  garden, 
and  I  am  going  to  tell  you  how  to  make  one  in 
your  own  back  yard.  I  say  "back  yard  "  because 
that  is  the  place  for  a  garden.  Years  ago,  we 
Americans  thought  we  must  have  our  flower 
gardens  in  front  of  our  homes  so  that  every 
passerby  might  see  them.  However,  of  late 
years,  since  we  have  traveled  more  and  read 
much,  we  are  copying  England,  Italy,  France, 
and  Spain,  and  we  have  come  to  realize  that  in 
a  garden  one  wishes  seclusion. 

A  hardy  perennial  garden  is  the  garden  for 
the  busy  person  because  it  does  not  require  so 
much  care  as  does  an  annual  garden,  insomuch 
that  we  need  really  to  work  in  it  only  three  times 
a  year.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  we  do  not 
need  to  cut  the  blossoms  or  tie  flower  stalks  to 
stakes  or  prune  a  bit  here  and  there;  but  spad- 
ing and  fertilizing  one  needs  only  to  do  early 
in  the  spring,  again  in  the  middle  of  the  summer, 
and  once  more  in  the  fall. 

When  you  set  out  your  plants  in  the  spring 
or  early  in  the  fall,  sprinkle  plenty  of  bone  meal 
on  top  of  the  ground  and  then  work  it  well  into 
the  ground  to  a  depth  of  about  five  inches.  The 
rains  will  do  the  rest.  Do  not  let  the  bone  meal 
touch  the  roots  or  it  will  burn  them.  A  small 
amount  of  land  plaster  or  lime  sprinkled  among 
the  plants  will  help  to  make  them  grow.  I  suggest 
bone  meal  because  some  perennials,  as  irises  for 
instance,  will  rot  if  barnyard  fertilizer  is  used. 
Then  too,  the  latter  causes  more  weeds  to  grow. 

If  you  put  your  plants  near  together  there  will 
not  be  room  for  many  weeds  to  grow  and  you  will 
find  that  the  garden  will  not  require  much  care 
during  the  summer  months.  But  leave  room 
enough  for  the  clumps  to  become  large,  as  you 
will  not  want  to  transplant  or  thin  out  your 
garden  oftener  than  every  three  or  four  years. 

Study  the  numerous  seed  catalogues  and  after 
you  have  decided  what  you  wish  to  plant  in 
your  garden  then  plan  it  on  paper.  Do  not 
put  your  plants  in  straight  lines  as  that  will 
make  the  garden  look  ugly  and  unattractive. 
A  garden  must  be  planted  in  masses  of  colors. 
Buy  several  of  one  variety  and  plant  in  groups. 


Be  careful  to  know  your  shades  of  color  and  not 
have  your  garden  crude  and  staring.  Mother 
Nature  mixes  her  reds,  purples,  yellows,  and 
pinks,  but  you  can't  do  it  unless  you  understand 
flowers  and  their  colors  very  well.  So  stick  to 
soft  colors  mostly,  except  yellows,  which  seem 
to  mix  in  almost  anywhere.  Do  not  put  all 
the  tall  flowers  in  back,  but  put  a  few  here  and 
there  among  the  lower  ones. 

Speaking  of  tall  flowers,  I  suggest  that  you 
have  plenty  of  delphiniums  or  larkspur,  not  the 
old-fashioned  purple,  but  the  beautiful  blue 
delphiniums.  There  are  many  hybrids  in  all 
shades  of  blue,  and  any  reliable  nurseryman 
will  have  them.  Among  the  named  varieties 
are  Belladonna,  a  beautiful  shade  of  sky  blue; 
Formosum,  dark  blue  and  a  prolific  bloomer; 
and  a  semi-dwarf  species  called  D.  grandiflorum 
chinense,  which  grows  to  a  height  of  two  feet. 
Put  these  in  the  garden  in  groups  of  three  and 
five,  about  a  foot  apart.  Ashes  scattered  around 
them  each  winter  will  keep  them  from  disease. 

Have  a  large  number  of  irises  because  they 
bloom  early  before  the  other  perennials.  Plant 
these  also  in  clumps  of  three,  five,  or  seven  if 


your  pocketbook  will  allow.  Irises  are  not 
expensive,  but  be  sure  to  buy  of  one  who  makes 
a  specialty  of  growing  them.  Get  three  or  four 
yellow  varieties  costing  from  twenty-five  cents  to 
one  dollar  for  each  rhizome  or  root.  The 
old-fashioned  Flavescens  is  the  best  lemon- 
clored  iris.  Sherwin  Wright  is  a  lovely  golden 
yellow,  and  Mrs.  Newbronne  is  much  like  it, 
only  veined  with  light  brown.  At  a  distance 
it  looks  like  a  plain  yellow  and  is  very  good 
for  mass  planting.  Virginia  Moore  is  a  newer 
iris  of  a  fine  yellow.  There  are  many  blues 
and  lavenders  and  so  one  has  a  large  choice  at 
various  prices.  Chester  Hunt  is  a  good  so-called 
blue  and  very  inexpensive.  Lord  of  June  is  a 
beautiful  blue  shade.    Lent  A.  Williamson  and 


Morning  Splendor  are  higher  priced  but  very 
handsome.  In  pinkish  shades  there  are  quite 
a  number  of  lovely  irises;  Mt.  Penn,  deep  pink; 
Her  Majesty,  rose-pink;  Wyomissing,  a  delicate 
soft  rose;  Afterglow,  soft  pink  or  buff-gray; 
Rose  Unique,  a  very  early  bloomer;  Roseway, 
a  deep  red-pink;  and  Seminole,  a  violet-rose, 
very  lich  and  beautiful.  There  are  only  a  few 
good  all  white  irises.  White  Knight  and  Inno- 
cenz  i  are  the  best  of  the  inexpensive  whites.  Si- 
berian Snow  Queen  is  very  effective  and  an 
unusually  free  bloomer. 

In  your  perennial  garden  be  sure  to  have 
some  day  lilies  (hemerocallis).  There  are  many 
kinds  of  these  and  they  bloom  at  different  times 
during  the  summer  months.  Hemerocallis  flava 
major  is  sweet  scented  and  blooms  in  June;  H. 
fulva  is  coppery  orange  and  blooms  in  July;  H. 
fulva  kwanso  is  double  and  remains  in  bloom 
longer  than  any  of  the  others;  H.  aurantiaca  is 
of  recent  introduction  and  has  deep  orange- 
yellow  flowers;  it  blooms  in  July. 

Put  in  a  few  hardy  coreopsis  plants  as  they 
bloom  all  summer  and  keep  the  garden  bright 
with  yellow.    Some  of  them  spread  too  much, 
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but  there  is  one  called 
Perry's  variety  which  is 
very  satisfactory. 

One  must  not  forget  to 
have  phlox,  it  is  so  hardy 
and  so  cheerful  and 
happy  in  a  perennial  gar- 
den. Be  careful  about 
the  colors — not  too  much 
white  and  not  very  much 
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them  and  then  you  will  not  make  any  mistakes 
as  to  shades  of  color. 

A  few  other  plants  lending  color  and  scent  to 
the  garden  are  dark  red  Sweet  William,  old 
fashioned  clove  pinks  (Dianthus  plumarius), 
and  here  and  there  small  groups  of  gladiolus. 

There  are  long  lists  of  perennials  in  the  cata- 
logues and  the  busy  person  can  plan  his  gar- 
den in  the  winter.  Study  the  many  attrac- 
tive seed  and  flower  catalogues,  send  in  the  order 


A  well-developed  type  of  garden  for  the  busy  person 


An  old  perennial  garden  at  Mt.  Desert  that  should  be  an 
inspiration  to  gardenless  garden  lovers  to  go  and  do  likewise 


Showing  the  possibilities  of  the  small  yard  garden 


salmon.  Some  one  has 
said  that  phlox  is  "the 
garden's  backbone  of 
color  during  July  and  Au- 
gust, when  the  hot  sun 
discourages  other  blooms 
of  less  vigorous  plants." 

There  are  early  flower- 
ing phloxes  and  late  flow- 
ering; you  should  order 
by   color  when  buying 


for  the  plants,  telling  the  dealer  when  you  wish 
to  set  them  out  in  the  spring,  and  thus  enjoy 
in  anticipation  the  garden  that  is  to  be. 

In  the  early  spring  you  can  work  over  the  soil, 
set  out  your  plants,  and  then  let  them  take  root 
and  grow  without  any  more  attention  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  For  five  years  this  garden  will 
grow  with  only  a  little  attention,  and  it  will 
repay  you  many  times  in  beauty  for  the  small 
amount  of  time  you  have  taken  from  your  busy 
hours  to  work  among  the  flowers. 


After  it  is  once  established  a  garden  like  this  requires  comparatively  little  care  throughout  the  season 
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Winter  haunts  of  the  water  ouzel.  He  frequently 
makes  long  excursions  under  the  ice,  looking  for  food 

ALONG  the  streams  of  the  Colorado  Rock- 
ies and  westward  there  dwells  a  bird 
whose  habits,  character,  and  song  excel 
in  interest  and  in  beauty  that  of  any 
other  feathered  citizen  of  the  continent.  This 
bird  is  the  water  ouzel. 

Ouzel  is  derived  from  the  word  ooze,  which  most 
aptly  describes  the  manner  in  which  this  bird 
navigates  the  rushing,  tumbling  mountain 
stream,  for  he  simply  oozes  through  it.  He  is 
about  two  thirds  the  size  of  a  robin  and  has  a 
very  wren-like  aspect.    The  color  is  slaty-gray, 


The  £ONG  of  the 

'By  T.  ^ARTHUR 


bluish  in  bright  sunlight, 
and  male  and  female  are 
colored  the  same.  The 
nest  is  a  hollow  ball  of 
moss  and  other  plant  fiber 
from  ten  to  fourteen 
inches  in  diameter  and 
opening  on  the  side  to- 
ward the  stream.  The 
moss  is  dipped  into  the 
water  as  it  is  built  into 
the  nest  so  that  it  may 
knit  together  by  growth 
and  make  the  structure  a 
unit.  Frequently  the  nest 
is  located  near  the  spray 
of  a  waterfall,  and  if  not 
there,  always  somewhere 
near  a  mountain  stream. 

The  abundance  of 
water-insect  life  furnishes 
the  ouzel  an  ample  food 
supply,  and  it  is  in  the 
gathering  of  his  food  that 
the  ouzel  displays  his 
subtle  powers  in  the 
mountain  stream  where 
no  other  bird  ever  ven- 
tures. If  the  current  is 
not  too  strong  he  wanders 
about  on  the  stream  bed 
under  water  collecting 
what  he  finds  on  or  under 


the  stones.  In  swifter  water  he  plunges  to  the  bot- 
tom and  works  up-stream  against  the  current  by' 
clinging  to  the  stones  with  his  toes  and  paddling 
with  his  wings  when  necessary  just  as  one  would 
paddle  with  the  hands  under  similar  circum- 
stances. Surprising  indeed,  and  scarcely  be- 
lievable at  first,  is  it  to  see  this  little  fellow  with 
none  of  the  aspects  of  a  water  bird,  disappear 
into  the  foaming  pool  below  the  rapids  and, 
while  one  stands  almost  breathless  waiting  for  the 
seemingly  helpless  little  creature  to  be  thrown 
up  by  the  churning  water,  see  him  suddenly  pop 
up  to  the  surface  of  the  quiet  water  above  the 
rapids.  Then  he  may  allow  himself  to  float 
back  down  over  the  rapids  like  a  ball  of  feathers 
and  straightway  repeat  the  feat,  which,  for  him 
is  only  daily  routine.  At  times  he  will  pause 
on  a  projecting  rock  in  the  stream  and  curtesy 
to  you  in  the  most  charming  and  dainty  manner. 
It  is  a  true  little  curtesy  too  which  he  makes  and 
not  the  teeter  of  the  sandpiper  and  other  waders. 
Sometimes  he  catches  the  baby  mountain  trout 
to  feed  the  young,  which  can  swallow  a  little 
trout  three  inches  long  with  amazing  facility. 
But  the  ouzel's  fishing  is  too  meager  to  be  a 
menace  to  ours,  for  let  us  remember  that  when 
we  first  went  to  the  mountains  to  fish  the  fish- 
ing was  better  than  now,  though  the  ouzel  was 
there  and  had  been  there  for  centuries. 

If  you  have  found  this  remarkable  little  bird 
in  his  wild  mountain  home  and  have  seen  this 
much  of  him,  you  have  tasted  of  the  finest  possible 
adventure  in  all  birdland,  an  adventure  the  lure 


The  demonstrative 
lit  I  le  fellow  on  the  right 
(above)  has  just  been  fed 


At  the  door  of 
her  little  house 


of  which  will  now  permit  no  turning  back  to  the 
dusty  highway  of  a  work-a-day  world  until  you 
have  been  long  entertained,  delighted,  and  in- 
spired by  this  the  most  unusual  of  bird  characters. 
And  until  you  do  find  the  water  ouzel  in  his 
templed  home  you  have  not  known  the  moun- 
tains. He  is  their  child.  The  strength  and 
beauty  of  his  character  is  like  the  mountains 
where  he  dwells.  His  courage  is  like  the  moun- 
tain stream  which  he  has  conquered.  With 
mountain  torrent  and  mountain  peak,  with  the 
great  world-molding  forces  of  the  range,  here, 
and  here  only,  is  he  at  home,  for  he  never  flees 
from  the  sterner  seasons.  With  resourcefulness 
and  hardihood  beyond  compare  he  meets  them 
all  with  serenity  and  song.  No  human  hand 
need  ever  scatter  food  for  him,  for  he  is  master 
of  his  fate.  Even  though  the  Frost  King  glazes 
the  stream  and  locks  up  the  food  supply,  life  for 
him  is  still  the  same  joyous,  care-free  contest  with 
the  mountain  stream,  for  with  ease  and  confidence 
he  enters  the  frigid  water  through  air  holes  in  the 
ice,  regardless  of  temperatures,  and  making  long 
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excursions  under  ice,  often  reappears  through  a 
different  opening.  And  yet,  he  does  not  possess 
the  webbed  feet  of  the  swimmers,  the  long  legs 
of  the  waders,  nor  any  other  apparent  characters 
of  a  wattr  bird  any  more  than  does  a  wren  or 
robin.  His  special  equipment  for  navigating  the 
swift  mountain  stream  is  courage,  determination, 
and  skill,  for  he  is  the  water  ouzel  and  he  oozes 
through  the  stream. 

But  the  supreme  charm  of  this  strange  little 
land  bird,  which  has  taken  to  the  water,  is  his 
song.  And  what  shall  one  say  of  the  ouzel  song? 
Indeed  what  can  one  say  of  it  and  do  it  justice! 
Nothing,  for  his  is  a  song  which  makes  the  sound 
of  words  seem  empty  and  discordant.  To  at- 
tempt its  description  is  futile,  to  imitate  it  pro- 
fane! Hearing  it  is  to  find  "books  in  running 
brooks — and  good  in  everything." 

It  is  not  a  song  which  intrudes  upon  the  atten- 
tion, for  one  must  be  quite  near  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  music  of  the  stream,  and  nearer  still 
fully  to  understand  and  appreciate  its  rare  charm. 
To  the  casual  or  boisterous  observer  the  song 
will  never  be  known,  for  nature  is  modest  with 
her  rarest  charms,  revealing  them  only  to  the 
heart  which  comes  in  reverence  "looking  and 
listening  with  love."  It  is  chamber  music  with 
a  sacred  theme — a  low,  vibrant  melody  sung  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  mountain  stream,  and 
like  the  stream  itself  goes  on  and  on  and  on.  The 
character  of  the  little  singer  and  the  setting  he  has 
chosen  for  his  song  are  a  part  of  its  great  beauty. 

Legend  tells  that  the  song  is  not  intended  for 


In  springtime,  when  last 
year's  nest  is  being  ren- 
ovated and  repaired  for 
another  season's  use,  it  is 
the  song  of  love  which  a 
fond  Romeo  sings  to  his 
lady-love  In  her  mossy 
balcony  under  the  water- 
fall. In  summer,  when 
the  little  ouzels  are  in  the 
nest,  it  is  the  song  of 
adoration  which  fond  par- 
ents pour  out  upon  their 
little  ones.  In  autumn, 
when  parental  duties  are 
ended  and  there  are  four 
more  modest  but  courage- 
ous little  ouzels  careering 
the  happy  stream,  then  it 
is  a  song  of  labors  ended. 
And  in  winter,  when  for 
the  ouzel  life  is  sweetest, 
he  sings  his  song  of  free- 
dom; sings  of  a  wild  un- 
trammeled  freedom  like 
that  of  the  sunbeam  and 
of  the  raindrop  and  his 
own  mountain  stream — 
a  freedom  which  time 
and  tide  have  never  fet- 
tered and  never  can. 
This  is  the  song  sublime 
which   moves  the  rever- 


human  ears,  it  being  that  of  two  Indian  lovers 
who  had  drifted  all  night  with  the  current  down 
an  unknown  river  singing,  softly  so  that  none 
might  hear,  as  they  fled  from  their  tribes  which 
were  at  war  with  each  other.  In  the  dim,  gray 
light  of  early  dawn  they  went  plunging  over  a 
waterfall  of  the  unfamiliar  stream,  when,  in 
response  to  their  cries  to  the  Great  Spirit  for 
help,  they  were  transformed  into  two  little 
wren-like  birds  in  gray,  which  fluttered  out  of  the 
descending  current  and  flew  to  a  great  rock  at  the 
foot  of  the  falls.  Here  the  first  two  water  ouzels 
made  their  home,  and  vowed  never  to  leave  the 
mountain  stream  which  had  carried  them  into 
the  land  of  love,  nor  the  waterfall  where  the 
Great  Spirit  dwells  who  saved  them.  So  here  we 
find  them  to-day,  in  modest  dress  dyed  by  the 
gray  of  early  dawn,  singing  in  summer  and  in 
winter,  just  as  they  did  all  through  that  night 
when  they  followed  the  moon  toward  its  western 
home  down  the  gleaming,  silvery  river,  softly  so 
that  none  might  hear.  And  that  is  why  so  few 
of  us  have  ever  really  heard  the  song. 


A  water  ouzel  taking 
an  animated  bath 
in  icy  winter  water 


Note  here  the  effective  re- 
sult of  protective  coloration 
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Snowmass  Creek.  The  ouzel  can  always  be  tound 
nesting  along  this  tumbling  mountain  stream 


ent,  listening  soul  to  joyful  tears.  If  you  would 
hear  it,  find  the  ouzel  in  his  winter  home  when 
fainthearted  warblers,  thrushes,  and  all  the  rest, 
have  quietly  slipped  away  in  fear,  leaving  our 
dauntless  little  friend  alone  with  his  mountain 
solitudes;  when  wind  and  snow  and  frost  forbid 
most  creatures  liberty,  find  him  then  in  his 
mountain  haunts  and  hear  him,  in  the  storm,  pour 
forth  his  song  of  freedom,  and  then  you  will 
know  that  you  have  met  the  very  spirit  of  the 
mountains  and  that  the  finest  bird  song  ever  sung 
is  the  song  of  the  water  ouzel. 


WEEDS  are  the  bandits  of  the  plant 
world  and  nowhere  do  they  reap 
richer  harvests  of  the  food,  water, 
and  space  that  rightfully  belong 
to  the  plants  we  sow,  than  in  the  lawn  at  our 
very  doorstep. 

What  is  the  best  protection  against  the  peren- 
nial raids  of  these  outcasts  of  plant  society? 
In  the  past  we  have  depended  on  such  poor 
policemen  as  lime,  hand  digging,  and  similar 
ineffective  methods.  Recently,  however,  a  new 
power  for  law  and  order  in  the  society  of  growing 
things  that  inhabit  our  lawn  has  been  developed, 
which  upsets  many  time-honored  notions  regard- 
ing lawn  making  and  lawn  maintenance  and 
which  promises  to  eliminate  both  the  backache 
and  the  weeds  from  our  greensward. 

As  the  matter  stands  at  present,  practically 
all  lawns  in  the  northern  half  of  the  United  States 
are  made  up  mainly  of  bluegrass.  When  the 
army  of  weed  bandits  begins  to  invade  the  turf, 
we  have  resorted  to  tiresome  hand-digging  or 
hoeing,  but  the  weeds  seem  always  to  keep 
a  couple  of  jumps  ahead  of  our  most  diligent 
efforts.  Perhaps  we  have  appealed  to  experts 
and  have  been  told  that  lime  and  manure  are  the 
panacea  for  our  turf  ills,  only  to  find  that  a  nice 
coating  of  lime  was  usually  followed  by  renewed 
vigor  on  the  part  of   the  pestiferous  weeds. 

If  your  lawn  is  foul  with  weeds  and  if  you 
are  tired  of  the  never-ending  job  of  weeding, 
there  is  real  relief  in  sight,  but  it  means  starting 
all  over  again.  And  when  the  start  is  made, 
make  certain  that  the  land  is  made  up  of  good 
soil  and  not  the  clayey,  lifeless  sub-soil  that  was 
cast  up  when  the  foundations  of  the  house 
were  dug.  There  are  too  many  people  who  try 
to  sow  their  seed  on  that  sort  of  sterile  soil  and 
it  simple  won't  work,  just  as  the  Bible  parable 
says. 

To  get  a  weedless  lawn  that  will  remain  pure 
without  hand  work,  it  will  be  necessary  to  change 
both  the  character  of  the  grass  and  the  kind  of  fer- 
tilizer. Instead  of  bluegrass,  use  a  bent  or  fescue 
grass,  and  instead  of  lime  and  the  numerous 
lawn  fertilizers  previously  recommended,  use 
sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  main  idea  is  that 
sulphate  of  ammonia  creates  an  acid  condition 
of  the  soil  in  which  dandelions,  crab  grass, 
plantain,  buckhorn,  chickweed,  daisies,  and  a 
host  of  other  plant  bandits  cannot  thrive,  since 
these  weedy  intruders  have  for  centuries  lived 
in  the  non-acid  soils  in  which  bluegrass  is  gener- 
ally grown,  and  they  cannot  compete  successfully 
with  acid-tolerant  grasses  on  acid-reacting  soils. 
And  the  best  of  the  acid  tolerant  grasses  are  the 
bents  and  fescues,  particularly  Rhode  Island 
bent,  creeping  bent,  and  the  variety  now  known 
as  Washington  bent. 

In  this  connection,  perhaps,  we  can  profit  by 
borrowing  a  leaf  from  the  experience  book  of 
those  who  make  our  golf  courses.  The  use  of 
Washington  bent  has  swept  golfdom  like  a 
tornado,  and  the  plant  has  proved  to  be  univer- 
sally successful  where  used  in  con- 
junction with  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
Although  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  procure  seeds  of  this  valuable 
ally  of  the  turfmaker  (one  dealer,  I 
understand,  offers  a  creeping  bent 
seed  of  very  low  vitality)  there  is  a 
better  and  cheaper  method  in  vogue. 
It  consists  simply  of  planting  pieces 
of  the  runners  an  inch  or  less  in 
length  in  rows  during  the  early  fall. 
The  following  summer  the  little 
nursery  will  be  a  solid  mat  of  beauti- 
ful grass  that  can  be  readily  re- 
moved, chopped  into  inch-long  pieces 
either  by  hand  or  in  a  silage  cutter, 
and  scattered  over  the  well  prepared 
seed  bed  that  is  to  be  the  new  lawn. 
If  judiciously  watered,  a  luxuriant 
lawn  of  pure  bent  grass  will  be 
established  before  winter  sets  in  that 


Crab  grass,  the  worst  lawn  weed  in  America, 
makes  coarse  patches  on  the  turf  that  die  early, 
leaving  unsightly  brown  blotches  on  the  lawn 
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Seeds  of  crab  grass  highly  magnified.  The  new  vegetation 
method  of  growing  bent  grass  lawns  eliminates  all  weed  seeds 


will  be  a  delight  to  the  eye  and  a  booster  of  real 
estate  prices. 

This  rich  carpet  of  grass  can  best  be  main- 
tained by  the  use  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  applied 
twice  during  the  year,  once  in  the  spring  at  the 
rate  of  150  pounds  per  acre,  and  again  during  the 
summer  at  the  rate  of  100  pounds  per  acre. 
The  best  way  to  apply  the  fertilizer  is  in  con- 


junction with  a  compost  mulch  made  up  of 
equal  parts  of  loam,  sand,  and  well  rotted  stable 
manure,  and  applied  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
cubic  yard  to  5,000  square  feet.  The  proper 
amount  of  ammonium  sulphate  should  be  added, 
the  compost  spread  evenly  and  then  brushed 
in  with  the  back  of  a  rake  or  by  dragging  a 
flexible  metal  doormat  over  the  treated  turf. 
Used  at  the  rate  of  250  pounds  per  acre,  the. 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  on  account  of  its  high 
nitrogen  content,  will  keep  the  grass  in  a  stimu- 
lated, vigorous  condition,  and  will  at  the  same 
time  eliminate  the  weeds  by  maintaining  soil 
acidity  to  which  the  bent  grass  is  resistant. 
In  other  words,  you  will  have  a  weedless  lawn, 
kept  in  a  weedless  condition.  Incidentally 
sulphate  of  ammonia  is  not  expensive  and  is 
readily  procurable  from  any  dealer  in  fertilizers. 
A  number  of  firms  also  handle  the  bent  grass 
stolons  from  which  a  start  can  be  made  toward 
the  weedless  lawn.  Most  country  clubs  with 
golf  courses  are  now  familiar  with  sources  of 
bent  grass  stolons,  and  the  greenskeeper  or  the 
chairman  of  the  greens  section  will  probably 
be  glad  to  supply  this  information. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  excellent  against  weeds 
even  on  bluegrass  turf.  W7e  have  tried  using  it 
by  mixing  with  equal  quantities  of  sand  and 
spreading  evenly  on  weedy  bluegrass  when  the 
turf  was  wet  with  dew  or  following  rain.  The 
sulphate  of  ammonia  has  a  distinct  burning 
action  when  used  in  this  manner  that  will  destroy 
the  broad  leaves  of  buckhorn,  plantain,  and  other 
unwelcome  interlopers  with  little  injury  to  the 
grass,  while  the  residual  effect  will  soon  pep 
up  the  greensward  in  a  manner  that  will  bring 
joy  to  the  heart  of  the  home  lover.  But  care 
must  be  exercised  not  to  use  more  than  150 
to  200  pounds  per  acre  and  to  secure  even 
distribution.  Mr.  Orville  E.  Steward,  of  Ross- 
ville,  Ind.,  who  followed  my  suggestion  along 
this  line  and  whose  experience  is  very  similar 
to  my  own,  says:  "I  found  the  use  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  very  successful  in  destroying 
buckhorn  on  our  lawn.  I  mixed  it  with  sand 
and  applied  to  the  lawn  one  morning  when  the 
grass  was  wet  with  dew.  At  first  I  tried  to  apply 
it  with  a  garden  trowel  but  guess  I  put  it  on  too 
thick,  since  the  grass  was  injured.  This  fall 
I  sprinkled  it  evenly  with  a  can  in  which  I  had 
punched  holes  and  it  killed  the  buckhorn  and 
made  the  grass  grow  more  rapidly.  You  should 
see  the  difference  between  the  treated  and 
untreated  parts  of  the  lawn!" 

The  continual  use  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  on 
bluegrass  might  eventually  cause  the  soil  to 
become  so  acid  as  to  injure  the  grass,  but  in  that 
case  a  bent  or  fescue  grass  could  be  substituted. 
But  the  use  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  a  fairly 
safe  proposition  since  it  not  only  tends  to  destroy 
the  weeds,  but  is  at  the  same  time  an  excellent 
lawn  fertilizer  that  is  as  cheap  and  even  cheaper 
than  most  fertilizers  sold  for  this  purpose. 

The  idea  of  eliminating  lawn  weeds  by  creating 
an  acid  soil  and  using  an  acid- 
resistant  turf  grass  is  something  new 
under  the  sun,  but  it  has  been 
pretty  thoroughly  tested  out  by  the 
experiments  of  scientists  and  the 
experience  of  turf-makers  all  over 
the  country.  In  fact,  it  is  just 
about  the  last  word  in  the  art  of 
producing  a  weedless  greensward. 

New  ideas  take  root  slowly,  but 
the  bent  grass-ammonium  sulphate 
combination  bids  fair  to  sweep  the 
country  and  silence  the  oft-heard 
boasts  of  foreigners  that  one  must 
go  to  the  Old  World  to  see  really 
good  lawns.  It  offers  a  new  oppor- 
tunity for  securing  a  flawless  canvas 
upon  which  the  architectural  and 
landscaping  effects  may  be  produced 
that  are  necessar\r  for  the  ideal  home 
in  the  country. 


Chester  A.  Patterson,  architect 
Mr.  Richard  D.  Wyckoff's  estate  at  Great  Neck,  L.  I.,  shows  a  well-nigh  perfect 
example  of  the  country  home's  crowning  beauty— a  broad  sweep  of  velvety  lawn 
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The  charming  decorative  bits  shown  in  these  photographs  suggest  one  very  effective 
way  of  making  a  nursery  childlike.  Of  course,  it  is  a  little  girl's  room,  and  she 
wants  some  things  just  as  nice  as  Mother s,  for  she  is  a  dainty  little  miss  and  her  love 
for  pretty  color  and  frilly  things  is  the  forerunner  of  many  grown-up  notions.  But 
her  whimsicality  and  joyousness,  her  sweet  playfulness  and  fancy,  are  all  her  own, 
belonging  unquestionably  to  her  own  age.  And  in  the  delightfully  naive  drawings 
over  door  and  mantel,  in  the  jolly  clown  on  the  cupboard,  the  funny  china  dogs, 
and  the  adorable  long  legged  dolls  with  their  drolleries,  there  is  a  spicy  bit  of  ch  xldish- 
ness  not  so  often  found  in  the  sophisticated  work  of  the  grown-up  decorator.  It  tells 
of  real  sympathy  with  the  childish  point  of  view,  and  what  little  lady  of  ten — or  less — 
could  fail  to  love  her  own  little  room  like  this?  The  room  is  done  in  an  exquisite 
combination  of  cream  and  soft  pink,  with  gray  and  green  plentifully  added  to  give 
it  character  and  spice.    And  it  is  delightful,  even  for  the  littlest  of  little  girls 
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ONLY  a  few  years  ago  they 
came  swimming  up  the  Lit- 
tlest River,  at  the  feet  of 
the  Almost  Mountains,  to 
harry  schools  of  leaping  minnows  into 
showers  of  glistening  quicksilver  and 
to  sweep  their  spawning  beds  on  the 
sloping  gravel  bars. 

Armored  in  polished  bronze,  on  the 
back  of  each 'a  sheaf  of  protecti  ve 
spears,  wide  of  fin  and  tail,  slim  bodies 
built  for  .speed  and  endurance,  they 
came  leaping  and  splashing  through 
the  white  water  of  the  rapids,  came 
hunting  swift  as  dark  shadows  along 
the  overhanging  reeds  and  rushes — 
up  and  ever  up  stream,  until  Daves- 
ago  Falls  barred  the  way  with  a  wall 
of  water  thirty  feet  high  and  thus 
ended  their  long  journey  of  more  than 
250  miles  from  the  Great  Lakes. 

"I  remember  when  they  came," 
said  an  old  fisherman  who  joined  me 
on  the  bridge  to  see  if  there  were  any 
big  fellows  on  the  newly  made  spawn- 
ing beds.  "Fishing  here  was  gone — 
nothing  left  to  catch  but  suckers  and 
eels.  The  big  brook  trout  were  all 
caught  or  driven  far  up  into  the 
colder  streams  of  the  mountains  when  the  forests 
were  cleared  and  the  water  became  too  warm 
for  them.  Then,  one  day,  these  strange  fish 
came  swimming  up  the  river.  No  one  knew 
what  they  were,  nor  where  they  came  from. 
They  wouldn't  bite  on  worms,  like  trout,  nor  on 
pork-rind,  like  pickerel;  but  we  soon  discovered 
that  they  would  take  live  dobson,  which  we  dug 
from  under  flat  stones  in  the  riffs,  and  after 
that  we  didn't  miss  the  trout!" 

A  new  game  fish  of  greenish  bronze,  armed  with 
eight  needle  sharp  spines  along  the  back  fin, 
lower  jaw  protruding  with  bulldog  pugnacity — 
and  they  called  it  a  black  bass! 

The  unfamiliar  story  of  this  bass,  now  our  most 
common  and  most  popular  game  fish,  stripped  of 
guess-so  and  home-made  fiction,  is  one  of  the 
most  unusual  and  interesting  chapters  in  the 
entire  book  of  fishes.  A  few  short  years  ago  this 
remarkable  fish  was  limited  to  a  very  restricted 
territory  in  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  now 
it  has  conquered  the  entire  country. 

When  the  first  great  tide  of  Western  emigra- 
tion pushed  across  New  York,  following  the  con- 
struction of  the  Erie  Canal,  bronze-back  was 
discovered  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  all  fishermen 
for  all  time.  For  this  bass  is  not  only  the 
gamest  of  the  game,  and  an  excellent  food  fish, 
but  it  has  sufficient  intelligence  to  cope  with 
man  and  his  deadly  fishing  gear.  And,  fortun- 
ately, this  fish  is  not  discouraged  by  warm  and 
polluted  water,  by  frequent  roily  freshets,  and 
other  adverse  conditions  which  seem  to  be  in- 
evitable accompaniments  of  our  civilization.  It 
will  be  here  when  all  the  other  game  fish  are  gone! 
Right  now  it  is  the  only  game  fish  in  the  country 
to  hold  its  own  in  numbers,  steadily  increasing 
in  size,  actually  enlarging  its  territory,  despite 
the  fact  that  millions  of  people  are  trying  to 
catch  them  every  summer. 

Originally  this  remarkable  game  fish  was  found 
only  in  certain  rocky  portions  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  in  a  few  deep  streams  flowing  into  these 
lakes  from  western  New  York.  A  fish  of  wander- 
lust and  itching  fins,  always  wanting  to  go  some- 
where, it  undoubtedly  originated  in  these  streams 
(as  it  still  retains  its  inherent  river  instincts) 
and  wandered  down  into  the  lakes.  The  era  of 
canals  (which  once  fairly  netted  this  Eastern 
country),  offered  the  fish  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  extensive  travel  and  it  was  not  slow  to  profit 
by  it.  The  Erie  Canal  brought  them  down  the 
Mohawk  to  the  Hudson,  and  up  all  their  various 
tributaries;  other  waterways  carried  it  into  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  ad- 
ditional states,  and  ultimately  into  all  the  larger 
streams  of  the  east.  In  this  same  way  it  worked 
into  the  Ohio  and  reached  the  Mississippi  and  its 
upper  branches  to  the  west.  And  loving,  though 
grimy,  hands  of  appreciative  fishermen  have  since 
planted  it  everywhere — East,  West,  North,  and 
South — until  to-day  there  is  hardly  a  state  that 
does  not  boast  of  its  bass  fishing. 


*My  JFRIEND  the  "BASS 

<By  <DON  QAMERON  JHslFER 

Illustrations   by   Louis  Rhead 


Somehow  or  other  we  have  always  been  more 
or  less  confused  and  mistaken  about  bass.  The 
word  "bass"  itself  was  corrupted  from  the 
Dutch  baars,  meaning  a  perch.  The  early  Hol- 
landers in  New  Amsterdam  called  the  black  fish 
(the  Mohegan  tautog)  a  "baars" ,  as  they  did  also 
the  striped  fish  still  known  as  the  channel  bass. 
Later  Americans  applied  their  version  of  the  word 
to  any  fish  that  slightly  resembled  these  two, 
with  the  happy  result  that  the  Otsego  bass  is 
really  a  whitefish,  the  calico  bass  is  usually  a 
crappie,  and  white  bass  are  actually  perch. 
Just  why  our  common  bass  are  spoken  of  as  black 
is  also  a  mystery.  Adult  bass  are  not  black — 
most  of  them  are  not  even  dark  complected! 
— being  more  of  a  bright  olive  green  with  a  brassy 
sheen.  We  talk  about  their  biting,  but  the  fish 
has  no  distinct  teeth.  Most  authorities  will 
have  it  that  bass  lie  asleep  and  dormant  all  win- 
ter— but  they  don't.  And  a  great  many  more  of 
our  accepted  theories  and  accumulated  mis- 
information about  this  fish,  its  origin,  its  personal 
habits,  peculiarities,  and  eccentricities,  are  just 
as  far  from  being  correct. 

It  would  seem,  almost,  as  though  an  all-wise 
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Nature  had  planned  this  very  fish, 
and  held  it  in  reserve,  to  restock  our 
all  but  empty  streams  when  trout 
and  other  game  fish  are  gone.  For  it 
is  a  curious  coincidence  that  as  salmon 
and  trout  disappeared  from  the  larger 
streams,  the  black  bass  came  to  take 
their  places,  to  repopulate  this  empty 
water.  And  mighty  few  other  fish 
are  better  equipped  for  this  purpose 
— few,  indeed,  more  favored,  men- 
tally as  well  as  physically,  to  exist  in 
the  face  of  ever  growing  armies  of 
fishermen  that  invade  every  bit  of 
fishable  water  all  summer  long.  No 
other  fish  is  harder  to  catch  than  a 
wise  old  bass;  no  other  fish,  not  even 
the  rainbow  trout,  will  fight  longer  or 
harder  to  escape  the  hook.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  fish  that  goes  about  the 
raising  of  a  family  seriously  and  does 
it  better  than  man  with  all  his  scien- 
tific apparatus  and  carefully  con- 
structed hatcheries. 

The  black  bass  (both  large  and  small 
mouth),  is  now  the  most  common 
and  most  popular  of  all  fresh  water 
game  fish.  It  is  getting  so  that  we 
speak  of  trout  in  awed  whispers,  with 
reverence  and  respect,  in  the  low  tone  of  voice  used 
when  speaking  of  an  old  friend  long  departed. 
Trout  are  few  and  far  between,  and  every  year  they 
seem  to  be  smaller  and  smaller.  A  recent  maga- 
zine article  mentioned  an  eight-inch  "brooker" 
as  a  large  and  notable  fish,  but  I  can  remember 
when  we  threw  back  such  young  and  immature 
trout  to  grow  up  to  decent  catching  size!  But 
those  of  us  who  still  haunt  the  trout  streams  in  the 
soft  dusk  of  warm  summer  evenings  and  watch 
with  eager  eyes  for  a  single  rising  fish,  where 
once  hundreds  rose,  must  credit  the  bass  with 
saving  the  last  of  our  trout.  Because,  the  very 
minute  the  bass  season  opens,  persecuted  trout 
have  a  rest.  Most  anglers  prefer  to  fish  for  bass 
because  they  can  do  it  sitting  comfortably  in  a 
boat  or  on  a  soft  stone  by  the  bank. 

The  popularity  of  the  bass  as  a  game  fish  is 
best  evidenced  by  the  money  spent  annually  to 
yank  them  from  their  native  element.  It  is 
truly  a  staggering  sum,  well  up  into  the  millions 
of  dollars.  More  actual  American  ingenuity  and 
inventive  genius  have  been  applied  to  this  prob- 
lem than  to  the  perpetual  motion  machine. 
Every  sporting  store  is  full  of  bass  gear  from  June 
till  the  fall  shooting  starts — rods,  reels,  spoons, 
spinners,  plugs,  flies,  bugs,  feather  minnows, 
world  without  end.  In  vacation  time  almost 
every  man  you  meet  on  the  street,  on  the  train, 
in  the  office,  will  take  a  little  yellow  box  out  of 
his  side  pocket  and  reveal  to  you,  as  a  state 
secret,  the  one  and  only  lure  to  snatch  bass 
from  their  watery  home. 

But,  with  all  this  endless  collection  of  bass  go- 
getters,  with  all  the  fortunes  spent  for  special 
bass  rods  and  jewel  bearing  reels,  for  plugs  and 
rigs  and  gear  and  what-not,  this  fish  is  still  with 
us. 

"Any  big  ones  in  here?"  asked  a  city  sports- 
man. 

"You  bet  there  are,"  said  I  truthfully. 

"Maybe,"  doubtfully,  diving  in  his  tin  box 
for  another  wooden  wriggler,  "but  they  won't 
bite." 

"That's  why  they're  big — and  in  there!" 
-with  many  a  loud  garufF-"  Otherwise  I  would 
have  caught  them  myself  long  ago." 

There  are  two  kinds  of  black  bass,  familiarly 
known  as  small-mouth  and  big-mouth,  taking 
their  names,  as  you  may  guess,  from  the  differ- 
ence in  size  of  their  respective  facial  orifices. 
There  are  other  noticeable  differences  between 
these  two  fish,  the  big-mouth  wearing  a  dis- 
tinctive purplish  stripe  down  each  side  of  the 
body.  But,  actually,  these  fish  look  so  much 
alike  that  most  amateur  anglers  confuse  them 
one  with  the  other.  Unquestionably  they  are 
brothers  under  the  skin,  but  they  have  lived  so 
long  apart,  and  in  such  different  environment, 
that  time  has  wrought  many  changes  in  their 
individual  habits.  The  small-mouth  bass  is  a 
fish  of  the  north,  of  cold  water  and  fast  streams, 
but  the  big-mouth  developed   in  the  warmer 
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\n  all  its  wealth  of  decorative  detail,  this  damask  shows  its  kinship  with  the  masterpieces  of  that  glorious 
epoch,  the  ijth  Century,  the  while  its  coloring  proclaims  it  distinctly  modern 

^euqned  in  the  ornate  Ahjlt  of 

^JJiLl  darnaA^  fiaL  tlie  vcvto \^bwuu/  color  of  modern  art 


IN  the  golden  days  of  France's  history, 
when  the  sun-king's  court  at  Versailles 
was  the  most  splendid  of  all  Europe,  all  cre- 
ative genius  was  bent  to  one  end  and  one 
end  alone — the  achieving  of  luxurious  gran- 
deur and  magnificence. 

And  we,  today,  attain  our  loveliest  and 
most  interesting  decorative  effects,  by  adapt- 
ing to  our  own  modern  uses  their  matchless 
conceptions  of  design. 

THE  style  of  the  period  of  this  greatest 
of  all  French  kings  is  rich,  dignified, 
luxurious  with  gold,  laden  with  ornament. 
And  in  this  lovely  Schumacher  damask, 
there  is  added  to  this  magnificence  of  design 
the  bold,  vivid  coloring  which  distinguishes 
the  art  of  the  present  day. 

On  a  vivid  lacquer  red  background — sug- 
gestive of  the  flaming  sunsets  of  tropic  isles 
— is  woven  in  gold  a  large  floral  motif  char- 
acteristic of  the  Louis  XIV  period.  Wide 
stripes  (also  favored  by  the  sun-king's 
artisans)  are  of  a  clear,  vivid  green — for 


greater  emphasis,  outlined  in  black. 

This  most  distinguished  damask  is  re- 
versible and  may  be  used  for  draperies  and 
portieres,  as  well  as  for  upholstering  chairs 
and  couches. 


CJ-^ere,  in  a  characteristic  Louis  XIV  interior, 
this  damask,  albeit  in  the  design  of  the  period, 
lends  a  decidedly  modern  note  with  its  coloring 


By  arrangement  with  your  decorator  or 
upholsterer  or  the  decorating  service  of  your 
department  store,  you  may  see  this  damask 
and  the  other  distinguished  drapery  and  up- 
holstery fabrics  made  by  Schumacher. 

"  Your  Home  and  the  Interior 
Decorator" 

THE  most  beautiful  effects  may  be 
achieved  in  your  own  home  with  this 
damask,  with  the  expert  aid  of  an  interior 
decorator.  How  you  may,  without  addi- 
tional cost  to  yourself,  have  the  benefit  of 
expert,  professional  judgment  is  told  in  this 
booklet,  which  we  have  prepared— "Your 
Home  and  the  Interior  Decorator." 

This  booklet,  beautifully  illustrated,  will 
be  sent  to  you  without  charge  upon  request. 
Write  to  F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Dept.  O-5, 
60  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  Importers, 
Manufacturers  and  Distributors  to  the  trade 
only,  of  Decorative  Drapery  and  Upholstery 
Fabrics.  Offices  also  in  Boston,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles  and  Paris. 


<&- SCHUMAGH8R,  &  GO. 
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waters  of  the  South  (where  it  is  miscalled  a  trout), 
and  has  become  distinctly  a  fish  of  shallow,  placid 
water,  of  floating  lily  pads  and  half  submerged 
logs.  Its  big  mouth  was  developed  to  engulf 
large  frogs,  ducklings,  water  rats,  small  turtles, 
(and  some  not  so  small),  wide  sunfish,  and  other 
hard-to-swallow  creatures.  Speed  is  not  neces- 
sary to  catch  such  fare,  so  big-mouth  grows  much 
larger  and  heavier  than  its  brother  of  the  fast 
northern  waters.  Like  all  bass,  this  fish  is  not 
particular,  where  it  lives.  This  warm  water  bass 
has  been  planted  in  thousands  of  deep  and  cold 
lakes  of  the  North  where  it  does  well.  And  the 
small-mouth  of  the  North  has  been  taken  far 
down  south  where  it  enjoys  health  and  happiness 
in  the  tepid  water. 

The  small-mouth  bass  is  not  a  large  fish.  A 
three-pounder  is  something  to  brag  about,  and 
a  five-pounder  an  event  in  a  lifetime.  The  larg- 
est caught  in  my  neighborhood  in  ten  years  was 
twenty-two  inches  long  and  weighed  exactly 
four  pounds.  This  light  weight  for  its  length 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  this  fish  lived  in  fast 
water.  Shorter  fish,  taken  from  still  water,  will 
weigh  more.  A  few  old  stagers,  weighing,  I  should 
think,  well  over  six  pounds,  are  brought  in  from 
the  deep  pools  by  the  carp  seine,  and  duly  re- 
turned, but  they  are  full  of  the  wisdom  of  their 
years  and  never  bite.  Or,  it  may  be  that  they 
are  the  big  ones  that  always  get  away! 

Up  until  a  few  years  ago  a  five-pound  small- 
mouth  was  a  giant  fish — you  had  to  see  it  to 
believe  it.  But  to-day  ten-pound  fish  are  not 
uncommon  where  they  have  been  planted  in  new 
water  with  an  abundance  of  natural  food.  This 
is  especially  true  on  the  Pacific  Coast  where 
several  ten-pound  fish,  over  two  feet  long,  have 
been  caught  in  the  last  few  years.  Larger  ones 
undoubtedly  will  be  taken  there  in  the  years  to 
come.  But  a  six-pound  big-mouth  bass  isn't 
anything  to  tell  your  friends  about — fifteen- 
pounders  and  over  are  not  rare  in  the  South. 

I  have  made  some  of  the  finest  catches  of  bass 
during  the  most  violent  thunder  showers,  for 
every  rain  brings  all  river  fish  out  feeding; 
and  you  can  catch  bass  on  the  brightest  day, 
with  the  water  smooth  as  glass,  if  you  keep 
out  of  sight  and  hearing  and  take  pains  to  dis- 
guise your  tackle.  The  reason  why  bass  seem 
to  bite  better  on  rainy  days,  when  the  water 
begins  to  rise  and  get  "milky,"  and  on  windy 
days,  is  because  then  the  fish  cannot  see  the 
fisherman  and  his  tackle  quite  so  easily.  All 
blind  and  deaf  bass  are  caught  young!  They 
can  see  an  astonishing  distance  in  clear  water — ■ 
and  way  out  on  the  bank;  they  can  hear  a  boat 
coming  or  a  man  walking  on  the  gravelly  bottom, 
and  they  recognize  both  as  danger  signals. 

Early  in  June  I  watched,  from  the  iron  bridge 
across  the  river,  a  newly  mated  pair  of  small- 
mouth  bass  rear  their  family.  Here  by  the 
middle  abutment  which  supports  the  long  Bridge 
the  clear  river  water  whirls  and  eddies  over  fine 
gravel.  Beside  an  old  crib  log,  which  offered 
a  bit  of  shade  and  concealment  from  hunting 
ospreys,  in  less  than  two  feet  of  water,  the 
parent  bass  had  selected  a  promising  site  for 
their  spawning  bed. 

They  swam  slowly  up  out  of  the  deep  water 
— shadows  growing  into 
fish  —  the  larger  female 
leading  her  lesser  mate, 
driven  by  some  inherent 
and  infallible  impulse  to 
reproduce  their  kind  in 
their  own  peculiar  and 
efficient  manner.  The 
female,  of  some  fifteen 
inches,  in  length,  was 
deep  and  heavy  with  eggs 
which  she  had  been  car- 
rying for  nearly  a  year. 

Where  these  bass  had 
mated  and  when  I  do  not 
know.  No  one  knows 
much  about  this  chapter 
of  their  lives.  When  the 
high  water  of  spring 
freshets  subside  a  migra- 
tory fever  stirs  the  blood 
of  these  fish.  They 
move  out  of  winter  hid- 


ing places,  out  from  under  rocks  and  sunken  logs, 
from  the  deeper  water,  seeking  their  mates. 
The  actual  election,  the  pairing  of  the  fish,  takes 
place  in  deep  and  often  roily  water  and  is  difficult 
to  observe. 

1  wo  by  two,  the  females  nearly  always  the 
larger,  they  come  up  into  the  shallows  about 
this  most  serious  and  important  business  of  life. 
Big,  fat  three-pounders,  little  eight  and  ten- 
inch  bass,  all  directed  and  guided  by  the  mys- 
terious instinct  to  reproduce. 

In  gorgeous  nuptial  raiment,  most  beautiful 
of  all  fresh  water  fish,  our  native  brook  trout 
spawn  in  late  October  on  the  gravel  bars  of  cold 
spring  brooks  and  leave  the  fertilized  eggs  hidden 
there  between  the  stones  to  hatch  by  chance  the 
following  spring.    It  is  not  so  with  bass. 

While  I  watched  from  the  bridge  above  them 
the  female  bass  swam  up  behind  the  old  crib  log 
and  lay  there  as  though  studying  the  problem 
before  her,  mouth  gaping,  gill  covers  pulsing  with 
every  breath.  The  male  fish  halted  a  few  feet 
away,  watching  closely.  For  a  long  time  she 
seemed  undecided  what  to  do,  though  her  size 
would  indicate  that  this  annual  event  was  not 
new  in  her  four  or  five  years  of  river  life.  But 
this  was  her  chosen  spot  and  over  it  she  swam 
slowly,  back  and  forth,  in  narrow  circles.  Fin- 


ally she  raised  her  head  and  shoulders  toward 
the  surface,  at  an  angle  of  perhaps  forty-five 
degrees,  outstretching  every  body  fin  to  hold 
her  position  in  the  water,  and  swept  her  broad 
tail  in  slow  fan  motion  just  above  the  silt  covered 
gravel.  The  result  was  a  cloud  of  fine  dirt  which 
had  settled  there  from  the  last  roily  water. 

For  a  few  seconds  the  broad  tail  fanned  and 
swept  this  gravel,  her  whole  body  swaying  with 
the  effort,  until  she  was  quite  hidden  by  tfie 
cloud  of  dirty  water,  then  she  rested  while  the 
current  carried  the  silt  downstream  out  of  the 
way.  As  the  water  cleared  I  could  see  beneath 
her  an  oblong  space,  perhaps  a  foot  across,  stand- 
ing out  clear  and  distinct  as  a  dark  spot  on  the 
otherwise  light  brown  bottom.  Both  fish  now 
inspected  this  preliminary  work  and  a  few  minutes 
later  the  female  swept  it  again  as  before. 

The  spawning  bed  must  be  absolutely  clean. 
Fine  dirt  and  minute  vegetable  growth,  which 
might  smother  the  eggs,  must  be  swept  and 
fanned  away,  aided  by  the  current.  Such  other 
obstructions  as  bits  of  rotten  wood,  shell,  etc., 
are  carried  to  one  side.  Several  times  these  fish 
picked  things  from  the  bed  and  carried  them 
away.  Once  it  was  a  rusty  nail.  These  sweep- 
ing operations  continued  all  that  day  until  a 
circular  space  some  eighteen  inches  in  diameter, 
somewhat  depressed  in  the  centre  where  the  finer 
gravel  was  fanned  out  to  the  edge,  appeared  on 
the  river  bottom  black  and  clean  as  stones  can 
be.  And,  while  this  nest  was  in  the  making 
no  fish,  however  large  or  small,  no  water  creature 
dared  venture  near.  A  thick  headed,  bottom 
feeding  sucker  came  prowling  along,  digging  into 
the  gravel  with  its  tough  snout,  only  to  dash 
away  in  clumsy  haste  when  the  male  fish  came 
after  him,  mouth  open,  spiny  back  fin  bristling. 
A  water  snake  came  writhing  downstream,  hunt- 
ing along  the  stones,  but  raced  for  the  near-by 
shore  when  threatened  by  the  enraged  female. 

The  rearing  of  a  brood  is  a  most  serious  and 
difficult  undertaking  for  any  pair  of  bass.  Na- 
ture makes  small  provision  for  bass  losses  in 
infancy  and,  therefore,  the  small  family  must  be 
watched  day  and  night,  carefully  guarded  and 
protected  at  all  times.  Only  a  few  eggs  are  laid, 
as  compared  with  most  other  fish.  No  thous- 
ands and  thousands  of  tiny  eggs  to  be  dropped 
and  forgotten,  left  to  their  fate,  in  countless 
numbers  to  provide  for  the  inevitable  losses 
resulting  from  such  careless  methods. 

Within  the  body  of  this  female  the  eggs,  now 
ripe,  had  been  developing  slowly  for  nearly  a 
year,  appearing  in  early  summer  as  a  fine  thread 
strung  with  minute  yellowish  beads.  Late  in 
October  these  eggs  had  grown  to  fill  two  large 
membraneous  sacs — yellow  eggs  the  size  of  No. 
4  shot,  or  somewhat  larger  than  the  head  of  a 
pin.  The  eggs  are,  of  necessity,  well  advanced 
by  fall  when  the  fish  stops  feeding  and  goes  into 
winter  quarters.  So  that  many  anglers,  catching 
a  bass  in  October,  think  that  this  fish  spawns  in 
the  fall  the  same  as  brook  trout. 

But  now  it  is  the  first  week  in  June  and,  as  I 
watch,  the  mated  bass  are  swimming  side  by  side 
over  their  newly  made  spawning  bed;  side  by 
side,  slowly,  over  that  small,  circular  disk  swept 
so  clean  on  the  gravel  floor,  their  bodies  occa- 
sionally touching  in  lov- 
ing caress.  'Round  and 
'round,  the  big  female 
almost  upon  her  side,  so 
close  to  the  black  gravel 
that  her  fins  must  touch, 
and  above  her,  beside 
her,  over  and  around  her, 
swims  the  enamored 
male.  Their  bronze 
bodies  sway  and  contort 
with  ecstasy.  Flopping, 
rather  than  swimming, 
seeming  to  roll  in  the 
water,  side  by  side  — 
closely  pressed  together 
—  but  always  over  the 
clean  swept  bed.  And, 
like  yellow  beads  broken 
from  their  string,  the 
ripe  eggs  flow  out  in  a 
thin  stream  to  dropdown 
into  the  crevices  between 
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The  finest  Art 
is  based  on  TRADITION 


(0/  content  with  the merefound- 
ing  of  a  great  country,  our  fore- 
fathers turned  their  creative  gen- 
ius to  designing  fine  furniture 
whose  beauty  Time  serves  only 
to  enhance 


^he  Danersk  Chelsea  cupboard— an  example  of 
Danersk  design  along  ancient  traditions.  {All 
rights  reserved) 


cA  choice  swell-front  bureau  of  finest  San  Domingo 
crotch  mahogany  and  delicate  inlays.  The  mirror 
also  is  a  good  example  of  /8th  Century  design 


cA  tambour  serpentine  chest  of  San  Domingo 
mahogany  and  satinwood — especially  suitable 
for  a  master  bedroom 


ERSKINE-D  ANFORTH  CORPORATION 

383  MADISON  AVENUE,  New  York  City 
Opposite  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 

Chicago  Salesrooms  Los  Angeles  Distributor 

3I5  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE-  2869  WEST  SEVENTH  STREET 

FACTORIES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


R  T  is  evolution,  not  revolution. 
Art  holds  fast  to  the  best  of 
the  past  while  it  adapts  itself 
to  the  trend  of  the  present  and 
lends  a  willing  ear  to  the  voice  of  the future. 

Art  never  casts  aside  the  tangible  beauty 
that  is  our  heritage  from  past  ages  to  ex- 
press itself  in  grotesque,  awkward  forms 
whose  sole  distinction  seems  to  be  that  they 
are  different. 

*    1  1 

IN  designing  furniture  for  the  modern 
home,  we  recognize  and  accept  with 
gratitude  the  natural  laws  of  orderly  growth 
and  development  that  govern  the  creation 
of  things  of  beauty.  And  we  build  upon  in- 
herited enthusiasms  for  things  of  the  past 
in  order  to  achieve  objects  that  will  possess 
the  greatest  assurance  of  value  in  the  future 

The  Danersk  Chelsea  cupboard  illus- 
trates what  a  wealth  of  charm  and  individ- 
uality can  be  achieved  by  adapting  for  mod- 
ern use  the  fine  old  furniture  of  the  past. 
Old  pine  and  maple  cupboards  of  this  form 
are  highly  prized  today  for  dining  rooms  and 
living  rooms. 


IN  this  same  spirit  we  have  made  new 
things  of  great  beauty  and  interest: 
things  quite  as  suitable  for  homes  of  Spanish 
or  Italian  influence,  as  for  English  and 
American  Colonial  types. 

For  sun  rooms  and  the  summer  bed- 
rooms we  offer  dainty  pieces  done  in  any 
color  scheme  of  your  own  selection  or  fin- 
ished in  the  mellow  tones  of  old  maple  with 
bright  English  chintzes  in  fascinating  colors. 

Butterfly  and  tavern  tables;  low  Brittany 
chairs  to  which  we  have  added  deep  springs 
and  comfortable  backs;  a  new  bedroom 
group  of  French  Provincial  character,  de- 
veloped from  designs  selected  by  the  head 
of  our  art  department  during  months  of 
study  in  the  Paris  museums  and  original  in- 
vestigations in  the  French  Provinces. 

And  these  things,  in  spite  of  the  care  used 
in  their  making  and  designing  are  surprising- 
ly low  in  price.  They  are  appropriate  for  the 
country  home  because  they  are  not  cheap 
make-shifts  for  the  moment  but  beautiful 
objects  with  the  lasting  charm  that  brings 
the  deep  satisfaction  of  things  really  fine. 
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"Come  in,  Come  in" 

Pulses  quicken  and  feet  hurry  before  this 
doorway.  Beneath  the  sheltering  porch 
there  is  a  handle  built  for  friendliest  grip- 
ping. A  cheerful  knocker  waiting  to  be 
sounded  .  .  .  Tlock!  Tlock!  And  then  a 
kindly  voice  fulfilling  a  doorway's  promise 
of  the  home  behind  it  .  .  .  "Come  in, 
come  in." 

v  v  t 

YOUR  doorway,  whatever  its  style,  can  be  cordial  too. 
From  Sargent  locks  and  hardware  of  solid,  time-defying 
brass  or  bronze,  you  may  choose  just  the  correct  designs, 
graceful  and  friendly.  The  patterns  shown  owe  their 
inspiration  to  fine  pieces  of  bygone  days.  But  Twentieth 
Century  craftsmanship  has  endowed  them  with  new 
convenience,  greater  smoothness  in  operation.  It  has 
connected  this  handle  with  the  most  dependable  pro- 
tection of  all  time — the  Sargent  Cylinder  Lock.  Write 
for  the  free  Colonial  Book  and  plan  now,  with  your 
architect,  for  Sargent  locks  and  hardware.  Sargent 
&  Company,  Hardware  Manufacturers,  35  Water 
Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


1^ 


LOCKS     AND  HARDWARE 


more  bass  were  to  be  found  under  the  same  stone.  Although  we  seldom  catch 
a  black  bass  fishing  through  the  ice,  and  authorities  agree  that  they  do  not 
feed  much  during  the  winter,  I  wouldn't  want  to  trust  my  pet  goldfish  under 
one  of  those  rocks  with  a  bass.  I  found  no  minnows  there,  no  dobson,  water 
crickets,  or  other  life  of  a  size  to  tempt  a  hungry  bass.  Though,  in  such  cold 
water,  the  bass  like  most  river  fish  may  not  visit  from  place  to  place,  nor 
indulge  in  much  adventure  during  the  winter  season,  still  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  such  an  active  fish  does  not  eat  at  all  from  December  until 
May. 

For  several  winters  I  have  gone  down  to  the  river  and  looked  at  the  bass. 
Always  and  ever  it  is  the  same.  Never  have  I  found  one  torpid  and  slug- 
gish, or  even  nodding.  In  the  winter  they  are  blacker,  but  only  be- 
cause they  live  in  dark  places,  and  nearly  all  our  fish,  even  trout,  have,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  the  happy  faculty  of  changing  color  to  suit  the  varying 
lights  and  shadows  of  their  environment.  A  bass  living  constantly  under 
a  big  stone  is  just  as  dark  in  July  as  in  the  winter  time. 

This  convinces  me  that  bass  merely  stay  at  home  during  the  winter 
season,  after  a  long  summer  of  cavorting  around,  to  rest  up  for  another 
summer's  whirl  with  the  anglers.  The  small-mouth  bass  is  distinctly  a  fast 
water  fish  and  still  retains,  regardless  of  where  it  may  be  planted,  many  of 
its  old  habits  and  instincts  begotten  in  its  early  river  life.  Like  all  fish  of 
small,  fast  rivers  it  hides  away  in  deep  water,  or  under  rocks  and  cut  banks, 
during  the  months  of  ice  and  snow.  They  do  this  to  escape  being  frozen 
in  the  ice  in  shallow  water,  to  avoid  being  smothered  by  suffocating  anchor 
ice,  which  frequently  clogs  the  channels,  and  to  save  themselves  from  being 
washed  away,  when  they  are  more  or  less  stiffened  by  the  cold,  during 
the  high  waters  of  January  thaws  and  winter  freshets. 

No  other  fish  is  so  annoyed  and  pursued  bv  determined  anglers  as  the 
bass.  All  summer  long  a  mighty  army  of  fishermen  are  after  him  with 
every  known  piscatorial  device  and  invention — an  army  that  invades  every 
lake,  pond,  river,  and  stream  from  coast  to  coast,  from  way  up  in  Canada 
down  to  Florida  and  the  Gulf.    No  wonder  he  hides  away  in  the  winter! 

Seven  tenths  of  all  the  rods,  reels,  lures,  gear,  manufactured  or  imported 
into  this  country  annually  is  designed  and  made  to  catch  bass.  I  consider 
this  fact  a  special  tribute  to  this  worthy  fish.  Most  of  these  bass  lures  make 
no  pretence  of  looking  like  anything  on  earth,  in  the  air  above,  or  the  waters 
beneath.  They  are  the  direct  result  of  imagination  run  riot  after  sitting 
bareheaded  all  day  in  an  open  boat  beneath  the  July  sun.  When  a  bass 
strikes  at  one  of  these  things,  as  he  certainly  will  now  and  then,  it  is  because 
the  poor  fish  has  been  pursued  and  harried  until  it  snaps  at  anything  like  a 
iiiad  dog. 

There  are  two  "schools"  of  bass  fishermen,  each  ready  to  argue  all  day — 
and  all  night  in  any  fishing  camp — to  convince  the  other  of  its  mistake. 
The  bait  fisherman  curls  his  lip  and  sneers  the  heartiest  sneers  at  the  "plug- 
gers."  He  considers  them  no  better  than  common  murderers  with  premedi- 
tation and  malice  aforethought.  And  the  pluggers  look  upon  all  bait  dan- 
glers and  worm  drowners  as  lost  brothers  who  ought  to  be  rescued  and  saved 
by  force  and  constitutional  amendments,  if  necessary.  But,  full  of  scorn 
and  contempt,  the  old-fashioned  bass  fisherman,  with  his  steel  rod  and  tin 
bucket  of  bait,  goes  his  happy  way  to  the  bass  grounds,  carrying  with  him, 
be  sides  a  pail  of  minnows,  various  tin  boxes  filled  with  hellgramites,  grass- 
hoppers, perch  bugs,  what-is-its  and  other  insects,  sufficient  to  make  a  fair 
collection  for  an  amateur  entomologist;  and  he  will  sit  all  day  in  a  boat,  or  on 
the  bank,  dangling  these  bass  delicacies  in  the  water  and  praying  for  a  bite. 
You  can  tell  a  bait  fisherman  instantly  by  the  polish  on  the  seat  of  his 
khaki  fishing  trousers.  Hut  the  men  who  fly-fish,  or  cast,  for  bass  hold 
themselves  as  superior  beings,  far  above  the  common  herd.  They  talk 
loudly  about  "giving  the  poor  fish  a  chance,"  and  then  heave  out  a  new 
hand-painted,  crinkle-backed  wriggler  armed  with  nine,  or  more,  sharp 
hooks.  1  hey  are  the  misguided  ones  who  buy  all  the  fancy  rods  and 
jeweled  reels,  all  the  gaudy  plugs  and  bright  spoons,  the  preserved  minnows 
and  the  pickled  pork  rind,  the  rubber  worms,  the  leather  crabs,  the  hairy 
mice,  and  so  on  to  the  limit  (and  beyond)  of  their  financial  means. 

Any  one  can  fish  for  bass  with  bait,  but  casting  for  them  with  plugs  and 
weighted  spoons  Is  an  art  by  itself.  It  requires  expensive  tackle,  untold 
patience,  great  faith,  and  considerable  practice.  It  takes  longer  to  learn 
than  does  the  printer's  trade  in  all  its  branches.  The  secret  of  the  art  is  to 
H^t  the  armed  plug  out  into  the  water  some  ninety-seven  feet  away  (and  still 
attached  to  the  line!)  without  a  back-lash.  For  the  ordinary  casting 
reel  will  over-run  and  choke  like  a  thirsty  hobo  pouring  himself  a  drink. 
I  lien  the  fisherman  can  sit  down  and  untangle  things.  Most  amateur  bait 
casters,  sitting  along  the  shores  unraveling  back-lashes,  look  more  like  hard- 
working  net  weavers  busy  at  their  tasks  than  like  bass  fishermen.  And 
yet  there  are  many  good  "pluggers"  who  can  put  the  old  thing  anywhere 
they  want  it  and  actually  catch  good  bass  in  this  way.  Just  why  I  do  not 
know.  No  one  can  explain  why  any  fish  should  strike  at  those  large,  gaudy, 
heavily  armed  wooden  things,  often  larger  than  the  fish  that  hits,  and  look- 
ing like  nothing  a  fish  ever  saw  before.  But  they  will  do  it.  Some  good 
fishermen  say  that  bass  strike  these  plugs  because  they  are  mad.  But,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  flashing  of  nickel-plated  propellers,  the  diving  and  wrig- 
gling motion  of  these  patent  baits,  appeals  to  the  hunting  instinct  of  fish 
that  feed  on  crippled  minnows,  etc.  They  see  the  flash,  the  object  darting 
through  the  water,  and  they  dash  out  and  grab  it.  Pickerel,  pike,  wall- 
eyes, perch,  even  large  trout,  will  hit  these  plugs,  probably  for  the  same 
reason.    A  plug  motionless  in  the  water  is  no  better  bait  than  a  stone. 

Though  all  the  bait  casters  gnash  their  teeth  until  it  sounds  like  hail  on  a 
tin  roof,  I  must  write  that  it  is  my  experience  that  any  good  bait  fisherman 
will  catch  more  bass  in  half  a  day  than  a  plug  heaver  will  in  a  week.  1  he 
trouble  with  most  bait  fishermen  is  that  they  think  they  are  fishing  for 
bullheads.  I  see  them,  almost  every  fishing  day,  standing  here  in  the 
river,  fishing  in  shallow,  perfectly  clear  water,  with  the  bait  almost  at  their 
feet — and  then  they  wonder  why  the  bass  don't  bite! 
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Chrysler  "70"  Sedan,  $16^5 
/.  o.  b.  Detroit 


PERSONAL  •  TASTE  •\a/NVD  •  CHARM  •  ARE 
EXPRESSED      IN     THE  •  PERSONAL   •   CAR  -- 


The  woman  who  drives  a  Chrysler 
"70"  instinctively  knows  herself 
becomingly  equipped. 

For  the  fit  of  her  car — its  suitability 
to  her  personal  needs  and  its  adapt' 
ability  to  her  temperament— is  quite 
as  important  as  the  perfection  of 
her  personal  apparel. 

And  unless  her  car  be  worn  with 
the  same  ease,  the  same  careless 
grace,  it  is  as  irritating  as  a  dis' 
appointing  hat. 

In  its  ability  to  suit  the  needs  of  the 
discriminating  woman  rests  much 
of  the  popularity  which  the  Chrys- 
ler "70"  enjoys  among  members  of 
the  Junior  League,  the  Garden  Club, 


the  Needlecraft  Guild  of  America — 
and  discerning  women  wheresoever . 

There  is,  first  of  all,  a  series  of  exqui- 
site silhouettes  and  a  variety  of  the 
newer  colorings  which  are  both  dis- 
tinctively smart  and  distinctively 
Chrysler. 

A  woman  handles  her  Chrysler, 
also,  with  the  unconscious  poise 
which  attaches  to  a  gown  by  Paquin 
or  a  frock  by  Lanvin. 

She  is  conscious,  too,  of  a  fine  re- 
sponse to  her  wishes — flashing  ac- 
celeration, a  wealth  of  power  for 
speed  or  pull,  amazing  flexibility — 
and  the  comforting  safety  assur- 
ance of  Chrysler  hydraulic  four- 
wheel  brakes. 


And  because  she  is  a  woman,  she 
doubly  senses  the  luxury  of  joltless 
motion  provided  by  the  Chrysler 
designed  springs,  balloon  tires  and 
Watson  Stabilators. 

The  Chrysler  "70"  is  made  mechan- 
ically superfine  not  alone  to  enthuse 
the  motor-wise  man,  but  more  par- 
ticularly to  relieve  those  who  know 
nothing  of  machinery  from  all  me- 
chanical drudgery. 

Ask  the  women  you  most  admire 
how  they  like  their  Chrysler  "70." 
And  become  acquainted  by  per- 
sonal experience  with  the  Chrysler 
"70."  You  will  find  the  nearest 
dealer  eager  to  demonstrate  both 
its  unusual  ability  and  its  charm. 


Chrysler  "58",  "70"  and  Imperial  "80"  models  priced  from  $845  to  $3695  /.  o.  b.  Detroit.    Nineteen  body  styles 
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CLOTHES  FOR  THE  COUNTRY 


WHEN  one  first 
wanders  about  in 
the  smart  shoe 
shops,  the  definite 
impression  is  one  of  per- 
plexity. There  are  so  many  shoes  and  so  many 
colors,  that  even  if  one  entered  with  more  or  less 
definite  ideas  in  mind,  these  are  dispelled  by  the  wide 
variety  of  shoes  that  meet  the  eye.  It  is  felt  that 
the  definite  ideas  may  be  improved  by  examining 
the  shoes  to  be  seen,  and  possibly  coming*  out  with 
very  different  purchases  from  those  originally  in- 
tended. So  much  for  the  appealing  ideas  originated 
by  those  who  design  footwear! 

After  a  careful  survey  of  the  modes  offered  by  a 
number  of  representative  shoe  shops,  the  general 
impression  simmers  down  to  more  definite  propor- 
tions. One  observes  that  there  is  a  wide  variety  of 
colors,  most  of  them  light,  as  befits  the  season.  One 
also  sees  that  the  designs  are  fairly  simple,  and  may 
be  divided  into  four  general  classes:  oxfords,  one- 
strap  slippers,  step-ins,  and  opera  pumps. 

These  classifications  cover  the  run  of  smart  foot- 
wear. Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  one  of  which  is 
seen  in  the  model  by  Cammeyer  in  the  lower  row. 
Here  beige  suede  stamped  in  a  fish  scale  pattern  is 
combined  with  amber  snake  skin,  in  a  slipper  with 
high  Cuban  heel  and  two  buckled  straps. 

Any  mention  of  the  new  shoes  throws  accent  upon 
the  light  colors  in  use.  We  have  parchment,  fawn, 
rosewood,  champagne,  sauteme,  and  the  like,  with 
all  varieties  of  treatments  w  hich  introduce  the  pastel 
tints  that  hold  such  a  high  place  in  fashion's  favor 
at  the  moment. 

For  instance,  there  is  Cousins's  python  reptile  one- 
strap  slipper  shown  at  the  upper  right.  The  one  pic- 
tured is  parchment  and  green,  and  the  model  comes 
in  various  color  combinations,  both  for  daytime  and 


By  ANNE  SHIRLEY  MOLLOY 

The  purpose  of  this  department,  conducted  by  Country  Life's  Readers'  Service,  is  to  give  informa- 
tion of  any  sort  regarding  country  clothes.  It  will  gladly  furnish  the  names  and  addresses  of  estab- 
lishments where  correct  country  clothes  may  be  found.  Write,  telephone,  or  consult  Miss  Molloy 
personally  on  country  clothes  problems  at  Country  Life's  New  York  office,  285  Madison  Avenue 


Open  shank  sandal  in  parchment  kid 
with  rosewood  trim,  from  Cousins 


evening.  Among  the  latter  are  rose  and  silver 
brocaded  kid,  and  green  and  gold  brocaded  kid. 
At  the  upper  left  is  an  open  shank  sandal,  also  from 
Cousins,  in  parchment  kid  with  rosewood  trim. 

Second  from  the  lower  left  is  a  very  smart  exam- 
ple of  the  opera  pump,  from  Pedemode.  The  ma- 
terial is  kid,  and  the  slippers  of  simple  design,  with 
a  light  tan  front  and  deeper  tan  back. 

An  unusual  version  of  the  opera  pump  type  is  seen 
in  the  shoes  by  Frank  on  page  92.  These  are  light 
tan  snakeskin  buckle  pumps,  with  low  Cuban  heels 
and  tan  kid  trimming. 

The  Cuban  heel  fashion  comes  as  a  great  relief  to 
women  who  are  constantly  seeking  smart  looking 
shoes  which  are  a  trifle  more  on  the  dress  type  than 
the  walking  oxford,  and  still  are  perfectly  good  for 
walking.  The  Cuban  heel  seems  to  answer  all  their 
needs.  It  is  smart  in  appearance,  and  very  com- 
fortable, because  of  its  comparative  lowness,  and 
because  of  its  broad  base.  The  low  Cuban  heel 
usually  runs  about  an  inch  and  five-eighths  in  height, 
and  the  high  Cuban  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
higher.    An  example  of  the  former  may  be  seen  in 


White  Plaza  linen  with  tan 
lizard  trim,  from  Cousins 


White  kid  pumps  With  medium 
high  heel,  from  Frank  Brothers 


Snake  calfskin  with  natural  calf  trim  anil  cor- 
rugated rubber  and  cork  sole,  from  Cammeyer 


the  one-strap  slipper  by  Martin  &  Martin,  at  the 
center  right,  in  white  buckskin  with  gray  pin  seal 
trim.  This  comes  in  white  with  a  variety  of  colors, 
including  green  and  red.  A  smart  Cuban  heel  with 
the  added  quarter-inch  height  is  shown  in  the  Pede- 
mode model  on  page  92.  This  is  an  interesting 
coffee-colored  canvas  slipper  with  slightly  deeper 
tan  kid  trimming.  As  for  the  oxford,  a  smart 
dress  type  with  very  high  heel,  by  Cammeyer,  is 


shown  at  the  lower  right. 
This,  again,  accents  the  use 
of  light  tones  in  its  combi- 
nation of  fawn  kid  with 
mottled  python. 
I  have  saved  the  mention  of  real  summer  shoes 
until  disposing  of  the  types  worn  about  town  at  the 
moment.  A  glance  at  the  models  in  white  depicted 
here  will  show  that  they  are  excessively  simple  in 
design,  that  the  majority  of  them  are  combined  with 
a  color,  and  that  the  heels  I  have  selected  to  photo- 
graph run  to  the  comfortable  low  Cuban  type. 
These  were  chosen  because  of  their  general  utility 
for  town  and  country  wear. 

An  all  white  slipper  not  of  the  sportswear  variety, 
by  Frank,  is  shown  at  the  center  left,  in  kid,  with 
narrow  straps  which  tie  over  the  instep. 

The  woman  who  plans  her  wardrobe  carefully  and 
well  ahead  of  time  will  doubtless  find  that  the  shoe 
attractions  offered  in  the  way  of  summer  footwear 
cause  her  to  pause  and  consider.  She  may  have 
had  in  her  mind's  eye  an  all  white  slipper,  or  a 
white  with  simple  black  or  tan  trimming.  Then 
she  may  see  such  alluring  things  as  the  new  canvas 
one-strap  slippers  which  may  be  had  in  every  pastel 
shade  imaginable,  or  perhaps  a  canvas  pump  em- 
broidered in  tiny  flowers  of  gay  multicolored  design 
against  the  white  background.  This  is  the  time 
when  good  resolutions  as  to  summer  footwear 
economy  cease,  but  she  will  do  well  to  consider  the 
results  most  worthwhile. 

Because  of  the  renewed  interest  in  kid  shoes  of 
the  lighter  shades,  and  in  kids  for  afternoon  dyed  to 
match  the  frocks  with  which  they  are  worn,  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  white  slippers  will  not  be  sold  in  as  large 
quantities  as  in  other  seasons  when  there  were  fewer 
attractive  light-colored  slippers  from  which  to  choose. 
The  wide  variety  in  smart  shoe  colors  makes  one 


Green  python  reptile  and 
parchment  kid,  from  Cousins 


While  buck  slippers  with  loir  Cuban  heel  and 
gray  pin  seal  trim,  from  Marli'i  &  Martin 


Brown  kid  slipper  with  Cuban  heel 
and  lan  suede  insets,  from  Pedemode 


Simple  kid  pump  with  light  tan  front 
and  deeper  tan  back,  from  Pedemode 


Beige  suede  in  fish  scale  design  combined 
with  amber  snake  skin,  from  Cammeyer 


High  -  heeled  fawn  kid  oxjord  with 
mottled  python  inlay,  from  Cammeyer 
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/  ^-^aressing  tAe  sAin  to  a  clearer  6 Zoom 

\  y  —  softly  clinging'  —  luxuriously 

fragrant,  COTY  Face  Powders 
give  women  tAat deligAted 'sense  of 
knowing  tAat  tAeir  6eauty  is  at  its 
loveliest.  CWitA  tAe  COTY 
Poudre  Compacte  for tAe Aland 
6agy  anal tAe  large  6oxes  of 
Face  Powder  for  tAe  dress- 

>d 


ing  table,  one  is  assure^ 
always  of  tAefresA 
exauisitenesSy  so 
appealing  in 
its  cAarm 


PARIS 

CHYPRE 

LORIGAN 

EMERAUDE 

LA  ROSE  JACQUEMINOT 

JASMIN  DE  CORSE 

STYX,  MUGUET 


MILLIONS   OF  WOMEN 


DAILY   USE   COTY   FACE   POWDERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 
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^liss  Violet  Heminv  wearing 
a  (gunther  Scarf  of  Stiver  Fox. 


Gunther  is  showing  an  unusual 
selection  of  matchless  skins  .  .  . 
dark,  glossy,  shot  with  silver  . . . 
with  full  furred  tails,  incredibly 
deep  and  caressing  to  touch. 
Prices  are  decidedly  moderate 
from  $250  upwards 

Gunther 

^  FURS ^ 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  36™  ST. 
FOUNDED  1820 


FURRIERS   FOR   MORE   THAN   A  CENTURY 


0'ie-slra/>  while  kid  slipper  with  Cuban  keel  and  tan  kid  trim,  from  Frank 

wonder  what  the  answer  in  hosiery  shades  will  be.  This  is  best  solved  by 
the  account  of  hosiery  sales  at  the  smarter  shops. 

We  are  told  that  all  silk  chiffon  stockings  hold  first  place,  despite  the  service 
weights  offered,  which  are  by  no  means  heavy,  and  which  give  better  wear.  It 
is  to  be  noticed  on  the  Avenue,  and  wherever  smart  women  are  gathered, 
that  the  slightly  darker  shades  which  have  been  talked  of  so  long  are  actually- 
beginning  to  be  seen  more  than  occasionally. 

Rose-beige,  which  is  really  slightly  deeper  than  the  name  sounds,  is  quite 

good.  The  lighter  gun 
metals  are  coming  in 
for  their  share  of  favor. 
There  are  even  some 
sheer  black,  and  more 
gun  metals  which  look 
like  sheer  black  when 
worn. 

Then  there  is  a  dust 
tint,  which  is  a  very 
effective  shade  that 
blends  with  both  gray 
and  tan,  a  quality 
worth  consideration  in 
a  season  when  gray  is 
favored  of  fashion. 

Chiffon  lisle  stock- 
ings are  being  offered 
for  summer  wear  in 
pastel  tints  to  blend 
with  the  new  pastel 
slippers.  These  may 
be  worn  also  with  white 
slippers  trimmed  in 
colors.  Patterned  lisle 
hose  are  being  shown, 
too,  in  most  attractive 
treatments,  to  be  worn 
for  active  sports.  With 
the  numerous  colored 

stockings  to  be  worn  with  summer  footwear,  it  is  very  likely  that  white  hose 
will  not  hold  a  very  important  place. 

In  parting,  I  should  like  to  mention  that  most  effective  black  kid  slippers, 
with  medium  heels  for  general  utility  wear  are  being  shown  by  both  Cousins  and 
Martin  &  Martin.  These  may  be  had  in  pump  style  and  in  one-strap  versions. 
The  former  are  made  smarter  still  by  the  addition  of  a  buckle. 


Light  tan  canvas  with  deeper  tan  kid  trim,  fiorn  Pedemode 


Tan  snakeskitt  buckle  pump,  with  tan  kid  trim  and  Cuban  heel,  from  Frank 
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CELLINI- 


MASTER  WORKER  IN  PRECIOUS  METALS 
AND  A  SILVERWARE  PATTERN 
WORTHY  OF  HIS  CRAFT 


II KE  a  colorful  page  from  the 
memoirs  of  a  revelous  court 
is  the  Francis  First  pattern  in 
Reed  &  Barton  solid  silver.  There 
is  a  suggestion  here  of  the  splen- 
dor that  characterized  the  reign 
of  Francis  I — of  the  love  of  fine 


silverware  that  made  him  a  patron 
of  the  great  Cellini.  Imagine  the 
grace,  the  charm,  the  individuality 
that  this  glorious  pattern  might 
bring  to  your  table.  Ask  your 
jeweler  to  show  you  this  unusual 
Reed  &  Barton  pattern  today. 


All  dinner,  dessert  and  breakfast  knives  have  the  new 
^MirrorsJele  blades  (registered  trade  mark  applied 
for) .  They  are  stainless  steel  with  all  the  brilliance 
and  lustre  of  silver.  Furnished  exclusively  in  Reed 
&  Barton  Solid  Silver  Flatware. 


Francis  First  Tea  Spx  n 
(actual  she) 


cjl  is  ^Sitrlinq 

-acre  csx  xt  tc  atd  / 


A 


TAUNTON  .  MASSACHUSETTS 

ESTABLISHED  OVER,  IOO  YEARS 

SOLID  SILVERWARE  -  PLATED  SILVERWARE 


BRONZE  AND  IRON 
FOR  ARCHITECTURE 
AND  DECORATION 

By  JESSIE  MARTIN  BREESE 

Photographs  by  courtesy  of  Oscar  B.  Bach 


A  chandelier  of  bronze  and  iron 

PRECIOUS  metals,  gold  and  silver  and  plat- 
inum, have  been  separated  by  a  great  gulf 
from  the  baser  metals,  bronze  and  iron. 
There  seems  to  be  but  little  difference,  in  our 
muddling  methods  of  thinking,  between  economics 
and  art.  Truly,  from  the  standard  of  economics, 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  these  metals. 
But  what  has  the  fact  that  a  small  quantity  of  gold 
costs  more  than  a  large  quantity  of  iron  to  do  with 
the  respective  beauties  of  these  two  metais,  and — 
this  is  a  neat  point — their  artistic  capabilities? 

Who  would  have  large  doors  of  gold?  Yet  large 
doors  of  bronze  won  one  of  best  prizes  of  ihe  year  in 
America,  the  medal  for  native  craftsmanship  at  the 
exhibition  of  the  Architectural  League,  this  last 
winter.  Out  of  base  metals  beauty  may  be  wrought. 
No  one  knows  that  better  than  the  artist,  but  few 
artists  work  on  this  assumption,  for  it  is.  admittedly, 
a  departure  from  the  usual  media. 

Oscar  B.  Bach,  the  designer  of  the  doors  that  won 
the  medal  for  native  craftsmanship,  is  an  artist  who 
has  more  than  an  intellectual  interest  in  metals.  As 
a  sculptor  his  feeling  for  form  impelled  him  to  seek 
other  fields  and  pastures  new.  Bronze  was  as  fa- 
miliar to  him  as  marble,  but  for  the  casting  of 
figures,  not  for  the  fashioning  of  utilitarian  pieces 
for  architectural  use.  So  bronze  became  his  med- 
ium, and  later  iron,  as  well  as  a  host  of  subsidiary 
media,  when  his  interest  broadened  from  the  sculp- 
tor's stand  to  the  architectural  field.  Our  hat  is  off 
to  Oscar  Bach  because  he  developed  a  joy  in  utili- 
tarian art  without  losing  his  belief  in  the  necessity 
for  utilitarian  art! 

Nothing  proves  this  more  completely  than  these 
bronze  doors,  for,  while  they  are  essentially  utili- 


Mr.  Bach  etches  his  ideas  on  copper,  thus  relating  through 
metal  the  conception  of  the  idea  and  its  realization 


tarian,  they  not  only  won  this  prize  for  artistic  merit 
— and  that  in  an  exhibition  that  was  of  exceptional 
interest,  artistically — but  they  were  executed  for 
the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art,  where  art  is  not  only 
exhibited  but  put  to  daily  use. 

Italy  and  Spain,  those  two  countries  where  iron  is 
appreciated  for  its  great  artistic  worth,  as  well  as  for 
utility,  and  where  beauty  flowers  full  in  this  expres- 
sion as  in  every  other,  have  been  Mr.  Bach's 
progenitors  in  art.  It  would  not  surprise  us  to 
learn,  judging  on  artistic  merit,  and  not  on  personal 
life  at  all,  that  this  twentieth  century  worker  in 
iron  is  a  reincarnation  of  the  fifteenth  century  worker 
in  gold,  Benvenuto  Cellini.  Holding  reincarnation 
to  be  a  fact,  and  reasoning  on  the  basis  of  develop- 
ment along  similar  lines  for  many  lives,  this  thought 
seems  not  at  all  startling  to  us. 

You  will  remember  that  the  gifted  Benvenuto 
turned  himself  to  any  task  that  came  his  way  in  his 


A  bronze  lamp  of  uisual  pattern 

sculpture  and  goldsmithing.  Youwill  remember, 
too,  that  he  was  gifted  in  the  use  ODivcious  stones, 
and  of  fragmentary  color.  All  th  can  be  trans- 
lated into  this  century  and  this  ma.  whose  work  is 
broad  in  .scope  and  varied  in  treatrent. 

Mr.  Bach  uses  bronze  and  iron,  ui  his  methods 
are  those  of  the  silversmith  in  care,  ad  frequently  in 
technique.  These  two  metals  he  ombines,  as  well 
as  silver,  on  occasion,  too.  Not  ratent  with  this 
limitation,  he  cuts  marble  of  rare  eining  and  lus- 
cious, color,  to  the  same  purpose,  utitv.  and  this  he 
frequently  combines  with  his  meiK  Woods  of 
unusual  beauty  and  color  come  uner  his  hand,  as 
well,  but  always  in  combination  wit  metal.  There 
was  a  day  when  Spanish  craftsmeiexcdled  in  this 
particular  union  of  wood  and  iroi  but  from  the 
beautiful  and  most  original  work  stn  in  his  studio, 
one  sees  how  much  more  fully  Mr.  Lch  has  realized 
the  possibilities  inherent  in  such  coibinations. 

The  materials  that  are  used  in  comaratively  small 
quantities  in  metal  work  are  usuall  called  upon  to 
supply  color  to  the  piece.  It  is  int-esting  to  note, 
then,  that  two  of  the  woods  used  Y  Mr.  Bach  are 
rosewood  and  snakewood,  colorful  id  not  of  flag- 
ging interest  to  the  beholder  becau;  of  their  too- 
frequent  use  elsewhere  in  furniture. 

There  is  a  breadth  of  feeling  in  eery  piece  that 
comes  from  this  artist  that  is  a  bitlifficult  to  find 
a  reason  for,  other  than  his  ackno\edged  tremen- 
dous creative  ability.  Going  throgh  the  shops 
where  the  work  is  carried  out,  the  aswer  is  found, 
for  Mr.  Bach  does  not  depend  utn  casting  and 
cutting  alone,  but  also,  for  the  meils  he  chooses, 
avails  himself  of  the  technique  of  oter  metals. 

A  small  copper  panel,  presumab-  for  use  in  a 


A  wrought  iron  door,  brass  ornamented,  with  a 
top  of  pierced  sheet  steel  shows  well  Mr.  Bach's 
originality   in   relating   motif   and  medium 


The  bronze  door  installed  in  the  Toledo  Museum  of 
Art,  which  won  for  its  creator  the  Medal  of  Honor 
at  the  Architectural  League  Exhibition  in  1926 


A  door  whose  grille  is  of  forged  iron  with 
ornaments  of  repousse  bronze,  shows  original- 
ity of  design,  and  a  daring  in  motif  relation 
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Dining  Room  furniture  must  serve  two  masters.  It 
must  be  sufficiently  informal  for  the  family  gathering, 
yet  possess  a  more  dignified  mien  for  the  formal  dinner. 
The  happy  combination  of  these  essential  qualities  is 
to  be  found  in  a  suite  such  as  that  pictured  above. 
It  is  but  one  of  the  many  beautiful  sets  now  available 
at  moderate  prices. 

W.  6?  J.  SLOANE 

47th    STREET    and    FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 

SAN    FRANCISCO  WASHINGTON 
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TOPHUNTER 


Av>  f\rinivt/i]  A  VERY  RARE  Tudor  stone  mantel 

sin  Ksngnuu  with  fre  opening  4, 7«  wjde  x  3<  7J«  ^ 

Early  English  &  Colonial 
MANTELPIECES 

in  wood,  marble  and  stone 
Originals  and  oAuthentic  Replicas 

SHOWROOMS:  414  MADISON  AVENUE,NEW  YORK 


CHINESE 

WORKS  OF  ART 


Superb  far  of  the  Sims  Dynasty. 
Brown  pottery  base  with  unctuous 
black  s(a;c  boldly  modeled  in 
foliated  design.  +  Diameter  15  in. 
Height  12)4  inv without  stand. 

Jades     Crystals     Bronzes     Pore  clam- 
Potteries     Lacquers  Textiles 
Paintings     Screens      Cabinets  Rugs 

S.&rG. 

GUMP  CO. 

246-268  Post  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


grille,  was  being  hammered  out  in 
repousse,  as  we  went  through,  exactly 
as  silver  plate  is  decorated  in  this 
manner. 

Something  of  the  reason  for  this, 
too.  lies  in  the  versatility  of  the  man 
as  a  follower  of  utilitarian  art.  While 


For  a  children's  en- 
trance this  bronze 
grille  with  a  digni- 
fied lantern  shown 
above  it 


This  console,  done  in  the  manner  of  old  armoires. 
is  oak  topped  and  particularly  interesting.  On  it 
are  shown  a  bronze  jewel  casket  inlaid  with  an- 
tique velvet,  and  a  small  sculpture  by  Mr.  Bach 

he  is  essentially  a  sculptor,  he  is  painter  and 
etcher  as  well,  and  examples  of  these  efforts  are 
to  be  found  with  the  useful  articles  in  which 
we  are  interested  just  now.  about  the  room 
where  finished  work  is  to  be  seen.  Many  of 
his  designs  for  metal  are  etched  on  copper — it 
is  not  hard  to  see  how  this  artist  thrills  to  his 
chosen  medium. 

The  same  breadth  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  each  indi\  idual  piece,  and  in  the 
range  of  materials  and  methods  that  he  uses,  but  as  well  in  the  variety  of  pieces 
in  which  he  is  able  to  find  sufficient  interest  to  put  forth  his  highest  efforts.  A 
lock  and  latch,  not  four  inches  square,  are  beautifully  patterned,  and  finely  ex- 
ecuted. Jewel  boxes,  candlesticks,  lamps,  mirrors,  small  consoles  and  chairs, 
large  consoles,  huge  chandeliers,  and  doors,  even  to  one  that  is  eight  or  ten  feet 
in  width,  these  take  one  up  the  scale  of  difference  in  size  in  which  Mr.  Bach 
is  master. 

Architectural  features  and  furniture  alike  are  designed  with  tremendous 
thought  given  to  the  piece  itself  and  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put.  Whether 
it  is  large  or  small,  its  parts  are  always  in  scale,  and  the  first  quality  that  holds 
attention  when  the  beauty  of  these  pieces  is  analyzed  is  the  perfect  sense  of 
proportion  with  which  he  must  be  endowed.  Another  quality  is  the  suitability 
of  ornament  to  the  media  employed  and  to  the  subject  on  which  he  is  working. 

New  modes  are  employed,  too,  for  old  pieces,  or  rather,  for  their  type,  and  this 
aroused  our  enthusiasm,  because  in  it  we  recognized  Mr.  Bach  as  one  of  the  van- 
guard of  the  American  renascence  of  art  which  we  have  preached  for  eight 
years.  Although  there  is  a  flavor  of  the  Spanish  and  the  Italian  about  his 
work,  this  is  but  the  clinging  aroma  of  his  student  days,  for  the  really  character- 
istic points  of  his  work  are  his  alone. 

Another  point  of  interest  we  found  in  the  workshop  is  that  associate  workers 
are  artists  as  well.  No  draftsman,  in  the  accepted  sense  of  that  word  in  a 
workroom,  is  employed  to  make  working  drawings  of  Mr.  Bach's  designs.  A 
sculptor  in  one  room,  and  a  painter  in  another  room,  we  found  doing  this 
work  pridefully,  in  their  association  with  their  master.  Just  a  bit  of  the 
century-old  studio  flavor  about  that.  True,  we  see  it  still  in  the  studios  of 
sculptors  and  murai  painters,  whose  assistants  are  younger  workers  in  tht 
same  field,  but  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  met  the  spirit  of  the  true  artist 
in  being  content  with  only  the  best  in  assistants  as  well  as  materials,  in  what 
is  absurdly  specified  as  the  applied  arts.  Mr.  Bach  is  one  of  those  who  are 
melting  the  distinction  that  has  really  come  to  be  a  harmful  difference  between 
fine  and  applied  arts. 


An  unusual  and  exceptionally  well-balanced  fire  screen 
of  forged  and  handcut  iron,  with  bronze  ornament 
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New  York  Galleries,  Inc.,  Decorators 


CP^h^  Early  Renaissance  remains  one  of  the 
VL'  most  glorious  epochs  in  the  history  of 
the  arts  —  immortalized  by  the  beauty  of  its 
treasures.     ^?       ^?  <^> 

Q[  Unfettered  by  the  ecclesiastical  influence 
of  earlier  times,  genius  flowered  in  that  new- 
born freedom  of  creative  spirit  and  seemed 
to  touch  artist  and  artisan  alike.   ^?   ^  ^ 

Q  For  even  the  humblest  craftsman  wrought 
the  simpler  forms  with  exceeding  skill,  that 
they  might  fittingly  accompany  the  great 


works  of  his  masters.  ^  Centuries  have 
passed,  yet  that  same  unity  of  spirit  between 
artist  and  artisan  exists  today — indeed,  may 
be  visualized  in  the  furniture  and  kindred 
objects  arranged  at  these  Galleries  in  a  series 
of  decorative  ensembles.    «59  «i?  <<&> 

Q  Historic  pieces,  their  mellowed  wood  aglow 
with  the  patine  of  passing  years,  are  grouped 
with  reproductions  wrought  by  cabinetmakers 
who  cherish  the  best  traditions  of  the  Old 
World  guilds.  <v>>  «fc> 


INCORPORATED 

JHaiiigfon  Jtomuc,  48*  anfc  4e&  $trc&$ 
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from  the  world! s  greatest  potteries 
in  endless  variety  of  handsome 
designs  are  included  in  our 
extensive  collection 

<sA  Cjift  Suggestion  for  the 
June  'Bride! 

MAIL  ORDERS  RECEIVE   PROMPT  AND  CAREFUL  ATTENTION 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

954  Chapel  Street 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 

36  Pratt  Street 


IMPORTERS  OF  C. 

^            MODERN  AND  ANTIQUE  \ 
CHINA  AND  CLASS 

y  7 Eait $5  Street    ^ears'^venue  ZNewYork 


Mc  Gibbon 

3  WEST  37th  ST.  near  Fifth  Ave.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


raperies 
at  Create 
Atmosphere 


_  /f  T  McGibbon  you  will  find  draperies 
\Zs\M.  for  every  need;  draperies  daring, 
dignified  or  gay.  There  are  fine  old  con- 
ventional motifs  and  clever  modern  designs 
expressed  in  the  choicest  of  fabrics.  McGib- 
bon skilled  Interior  Decorators  will  be 
pleased  to  lend  you  their  assistance.     t»  t 


GLASS  FROM  ITALY 
By  SYDNEY  de  BRIE 

Photographs  by  courtesy  of  Benello  Brothers 

VENETIAN  glass  is  to  the  hostess  what  fairytales  are  to  the  child  in  the 
nursery.    All  the  romance  of  the  world  seems  stowed  in  its  translucent 
depths.    Its  color  is  the  gossamer  loveliness  of  early  morning  dew  on 
opening  blossoms—  that  is  fain-land  itself,  is  it  not?    As  to  its  other 
physical  attribute,  its  form  is  not  surpassed  in  loveliness  by  its  famous  color. 


LACE  CURTAINS 


LINENS 


FINE  FURNITURE 


Variety  is  another  of  its  claims  to  fame,  this  beautiful  glass  of  Venice.  It  is 
blown  into  pieces  for  decorative  purposes  or  utilitarian,  for  the  dining  table, 
for  other  flat  topped  furniture,  and  even  for  architectural  requirements.  The 
latter  are  chandeliers  entirely  of  this  exquisite  glass,  or  wall  brackets  for  either 
candles  or  electric  lights. 

There  is  a  close  affinity  between  glass  and  light.  There  is  so  much  of  one  in 
the  beauty  of  the  other  that  they  are  perfectly  complementary  to  each  other. 
You  will  remember  that  our  Colonial  ancestors  used  glass  prisms  to  enhance  their 
candlelight,  and  indeed  to  enrich  its  light.  How  much  more  then  should  an 
entire  chandelier  of  colored  glass  catch  the  gleam  of  its  many  lights,  and  throw 
them  again  into  the  room  with  the  added  interest  that  its  color  gives. 

Reflections,  after  all,  delight  our  still  childlike  minds,  more  than  any  other 
joy  offered  us  through  our  eyes.  And  leisure  evenings,  with  their  accompani- 
ment of  artificial  light,  should  be  made  to  yield  all  of  these  our  fancy  dictates. 
Candlesticks  of  colored  glass  have  delighted  us  for  centuries,  but  never  more  than 
now,  I  suspect,  when  the  utilitarian  aspect  of  electricity  is  driving  our  rather 
bewildered  esthetic  tendencies 
back  to  candlelight.  The  time 
will  come,  of  course,  and  that 
within  a  decade  or  two,  I 
venture  to  prophesy,  when 
electricity  will  have  found 
itself,  esthetically,  and  we 
shall  have  as  softly  glowing, 
faintly  flickering,  light  from 
that  medium  as  we  have  to- 
day in  candlelight. 

Fruit  and  flowers,  too,  where 
form  and  color  are  at  their 
peak,  variously  considered,  are 
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MASTERPIECES  of  the  ART  of  CLOCKMAKING 


Brora:  Metal  Tambour  Clock 


Just  a  few  examples  of  the  extensive 
line  of  8-day,  High-grade,  World 
Renowned,  Chelsea  Clocks. 
Cost  more  than  others, 
BUT 
The  Value  is  there 

On  sale  by  Highest-class  Jewelers 


10  STATE  STREET 


CHELSEA  CLOCK  CO. 

Established  189' 


BOSTON.  MASS. 


Louts  XVI  Clock 
Bronze  Metal  Cases 


Banjo  Clock 
Beauttfullv  Decorated 


GIFTS  THAT  LAST- 
CAN  BE  HANDED  DOWN  AS  HEIRLOOMS 

METAL  CASES  FISISHED  TO  ORDER  AS  DESIRED 


SHIP'S  BELL 
YACHT 
BANJO 
WALL 


Yacht  Wheel  Ship's  Bell  Clock 
C  Also  Without  Base  1 


MANTEL 
BOUDOIR 
DESK.  AUTO  & 
AEROPLANE 


Clock  and  Barometer  Desk  Set 


(  Also  Clock  Sold  Separately) 
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GAEOwAY 

PoTtery" 

(Sssenh'al  ^Jouck 


THE  graceful  lines  of 
classic  jars  and  vases  in 
the  midst  of  flowers  and 
shrubbery  --  a  bird  bath  in- 
viting the  birds  to  linger 
in  the  garden --a  fountain 
splashing  and  sparkling  in 
a  crystal  pool—are  but  a  few 
of  the  delightful  effects 
obtained  by  Galloway 
Pottery. 

A  collection  of  over  three  hundred 
attractive  numbers  is  shown  in  our 
catalog,  which  will  be  sent  upon 
receipt  of  twenty  cents  in  stamps. 

Est.  1810 


GAiiowAv  Terra-  CoTta  Company 

3216  Walnut  Street.  Philadelphia. 


Victor  Crichton 

19  KENSINGTON  HIGH  STREET 
LONDON 

ONLY  THIS  ESTAHLISHMENT 

Antique  Silver,  Old  Sheffield  Plate  and  Jewels 


Pair  of  Silver  Gilt  Candelabra 

with  figures  of  Merman  &  Dolphins 
Height  26",  for  six  lights 
London  hall  mark  on  each  piece 

Date  18 19  Weight  769  ozs.  Price  $2000 


well  mated  with  lovely  colored  glass.  So  many  of  these  Venetian  glass 
pieces  are  bowls  and  compotes  and  vases  in  shapes  of  sufficient  variety  to 
accommodate  every  flower  that  grows,  and  every  fruit  that  lends  its  decoration 
to  our  homes  before  it  offers  solace  to  our  palates. 

Then  there  are  the  entirely  utilitarian  pieces,  pitchers  and  tumblers,  small 
compotes  and  finder  bowls,  carafes  and  bottles,  services  for  dessert,  and,  always, 
goblets;  all  these,  each  with  its  variety  of  shape  and  color  are  to  be  had  for  the 
perfecting  of  that  home  art  of  composing  a  dining  table. 

When  a  product  depends  upon  its  native  qualities  for  beauty,  rather  than 
upon  ornamentation,  these  are  worthy  of  note.  Except  for  an  occasional  turn- 
ing, an  occasional  threading,  or  an  applied  decoration  here  and  there,  this 
Venetian  glass  depends  almost  solely  upon  the  color  and  the  form  which  are  in- 
nate characteristics.    These  its  makers  bring  to  the  full  flower  of  their  beauty, 

rather  than  develop  them  but  half 
and  then  depend  for  beauty  upon 
extraneous  ornament. 

Let  us  look  carefully,  then,  at 
the  form  of  these  pieces  here  that 


are  but  representative  of  the  truly 
amazing  variety  that  characterizes 
this  glass.  Round  full-blown  bowls 
or  goblets,  tumblers  or  bottles, 
suggest  capacity  while  their  curves 

delight  the  eye.  Slender  lines  and  aspiring  heights,  in  even  the  smallest  piece, 
display  a  more  delicate  grace.  Even  the  straight  line  is  used  to  greater  beauty. 
Whether  the  pieces  be  footed  or  stemmed,  grace  of  line  and  proportion  dictate 
their  policy.    Never  is  any  part  of  a  piece  unworthy  of  its  whole. 

It  is  almost  regretfully  that  we  present  these  reproductions  without  the  color 
that  is  half  their  beauty.  In  requital,  we  list  the  names  of  these  colors,  «that 
you  may  hang  the  veil  of  imagination  before  each  pictured  piece  of  glass.  Crys- 
tal heads  the  list,  then  amethyst,  light  blue,  and  straw — an  ecstatic  color  for 
lovers  of  gold — light  green,  and  violet.  Not  all  the  glass  is  pale  and  transparent, 
for  dark  green,  dark  amber,  aquamarine,  and  the  heavenly  dark  blue  of  older 
times,  that  suggests  a  summer  midnight  sky,  and  the  most  famous  glass  color 
in  the  world,  ruby,  are  all  to  be  found. 

Any  home  that  makes  its  boast  of  beauty  makes  it  vainly  if  it  shows  not  a 
tiny  piece  at  least  of  Venetian  glass,  whose  beauty  is  acclaimed  by  many  cen- 
turies. 
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This  book,  "Interiors 
dc  Luxe,"  was  produced 
to  sell  for  $5.  The  pub- 
lishers offer  it  to  readers 
of  Country  Life  for  only  $1. 


zA  zMost  Unusual  "Book  Offering 

'Twenty  jEeading  interior  Decorators 
Collaborated  to  Produce  this  Unique 
"Volume  on  Home  Decoration 


fiOW  often  it  happens  that 
the  advice  which  only  a 
clever  Interior  Decorator 
can  give  would  be  of  the 
utmost  value.  How  frequently  the 
suggestions  of  a  professional  would 
help  one  achieve  those  unusual  and 
effective  touches  which  give  distinc- 
tion to  a  room. 

And  what  wouldn't  any  home- 
loving  woman  give  for  a  chance  to 
see  (and  collect  ideas  from)  the  fas- 
cinating color  sketches  cf  the  charming  rooms  that 
specialists  in  the  art  of  Home  Decoration  are  continually 
planning? 

The  coupon  on  this  page  w  ill  open  the  door  upon  just 
such  a  wonderful  opportunity,  for  "  Interiors  de  Luxe," 
— the  book  which  it  will  bring  you — contains  twenty 
exquisite,  full-page,  working  color  drawings,  done  by 
America's  foremost  Interior  Decorators.  The  book, 
which  measures  14"  x  9",  is  a  masterpiece  of  fine  print- 
ing and  binding,  done  on  costly  paper  and  bound  in 
two-toned  gray  board  binding  with  title  in  black  and 
gold:  while  the  color  drawings  it  contains  are  such  as 
would  be  submitted  if  you  were  to  consult  these  famous 
Interior  Decorators  and  ask  each  of  the  twentv  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  you. 

THERE  has  never  before  been  published  a  book 
quite  like  this  one.  For  the  Decorators  who 
planned  it  realized  that,  to  be  most  useful,  it  must  en- 
courage each  woman  to  exercise  her  own  artistic  skill 
and  taste  by  suggesting  attractive  arrangements  of 
furniture,  unique  and  beautiful  upholsteries  and  drap- 
eries and  tasteful  color  schemes  — all  of  which  she  will 
cleverly  adapt  to  the  requirements  of  her  own  home. 

So,  as  you  turn  the  pages  of  "  Interiors  de  Luxe,"  you 
will  find  that  instead  of  being  merely  a  copy  book,  it  is  a 
treasure-trove  of  suggestions  which  you  may  accept 
with  perfect  confidence  in  their  artistic  Tightness  be- 
cause they  are  offered  by  authorities  on  Home  Decora- 
tion. 

Perhaps  also,  as  you  study  the  color  drawings,  you 
will  be  struck  by  the  frequency  with  which  these  noted 


Decorators  have  written  the  words  "Mohair  Velvet 
Upholstery"  (or  draperies)  into  their  descriptions. 

Ever  since  our  home-loving  American  people  began  to 
demand  beautiful  and  luxurious  rooms  for  everyday  liv- 
ing, Interior  Decorators  have  steadily  increased  their 
use  of  this  wonderful  fabric  which  combines  (as  no  other 
material  does)  rare  beauty  of  color  and  texture  with  a 
really  remarkable  durability. 


pOR 


OR  countless  centuries  fabrics  woven  from  mohair 
the  silky,  lustrous  fleece  of  the  Angora  goat — 
have  been  highly  prized  fcr  their  durability  as  well  as 
for  their  beauty.  The  very  name  mohair  is  a  contrac- 
tion of  an  Arabic  word  "Mukhayyar" — meaning 
"choice,"  "select,"  or  " precious." 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  seventeenth  century 
that  European  weavers  first  used  mohair  yarn  for  mak- 
ing plushes  and  velvets,  and  in  those  days,  when  every 
inch  was  slowly  woven  on  crude  hand  looms,  only  the 
very  rich  could  afford  this  luxurious  upholstery  material. 

Not  until  1882,  when  the  Sanford  Mills,  Sanford,  Me., 
the  world's  largest  weavers  of  mohair  pile  fabrics,  per- 
fected a  process  by  which  mohair  velvet  could  be  woven 
on  power  looms  w  as  this  exquisite  fabric  available  in  any 
quantity  or  at  a  price  within  reach  of  the  average  purse. 

As  there  are  many  grades  of  mohair  velvet,  the  name 
"Chase  Yelmo"  has  been  adopted  to  distinguish  this 
outstanding  achievement  of  the  Sanford  Mills — and 
this  name,  "Chase  Yelmo,"  is  your  protection  when 
buying  mohair  velvet,  either  by  the  yard  or  as  the  up- 
holstery on  fine  furniture. 

The  colors  of  "Chase  YEi.Mo"are  rich  and  glowing  as 


"INTERIORS 
DE  LUXE" 
Published 
February 
and  now 
in  its 
Second 
Edition 


jewels.  Under  sunlight  or  lamplight 
its  velvety  surface  develops  glinting 
highlights  and  soft,  dusky  shadows 
— while  the  wide  range  of  colors  and 
patterns  in  which  it  is  made  still  fur- 
ther increase  its  decorative  value. 

Also,  a  great  many  of  the  patterns 
are  made  in  several  color  combina- 
tions so  that  it  is  possible  to  find  the 
desired  pattern  in  colors  that  carry 
out  the  color  scheme  of  the  room  in 
which  it  is  to  be  used. 

For  re-upholstering  antique  furniture,  Yelmo,  either 
plain  or  figured,  is  often  the  best  possible  choice  as  none 
of  the  charm  of  these  ancient  treasures  is  lost  in  the  re- 
upholstering. 

A  number  of  manufacturers,  who  make  a  specialty  of 
fine  furniture,  use  Velmo  upholstery.  No  other  fabric, 
perhaps,  possesses  so  great  a  measure  of  "the  beauty 
that  endures."  Years  of  hard  service  leave  its  rich, 
deep  pile  unmarred;  its  colors  fresh  and  undimmed. 


ALL  PLATES  IX  BOOK  5%"  X  9" 

KNOWING  as  they  do  the  many  superiorities  of 
mohair  velvet  and  appreciating  to  the  full  its 
matchless  beauty,  what  wonder  that  the  Decorators 
responsible  for  "Interiors  de  Luxe"  have  made  such 
extensive  use  of  this  unrivalled  fabric! 

As  for  the  book  itself — judging  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
those  women  who  have  already  seen  "Interiors  de 
Luxe,"  the  number  available  at  this  price  of  One  Dollar 
will  not  last  long.  For  which  reason  it  would  be  wise 
to  order  your  copy  at  once. 


Contributors  to  "Interiors  de  Luxe" 


B.  Altman  Si  Co  . 
Barton,  Price  Si  Willson 
John  Breuner  Co. 
California  Furniture  Co. 
Theo.  Hofstatter  Si  Co. 
Joseph  Home  Co. 
Kavser  &  Allman 
Marshall  Field  Si  Co. 
Harry  L.  Moses 
W.  P.  Nelson  Co. 


Paine  Furniture  Co. 

Stanton  Studios 

F.  J.  Staunton  Co. 

Sterling  &  Welch  Co. 

J.  L.  Strassel  Co. 

Suydam  Incorporated 

Miss  Swift 

J.  G.  Valiant  Co. 

William  Yunjzbauer  Si  Sons 

Woodward  &  Lothrop 


L.  C.  CHASE  St  CO.,  Selling  Agents.  Sanford  Mills 
89  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Attached  is  my  Dollar  for  "Interiors  de  Luxe."     If  I  am  not 
pleased  with  it  I  understand  I  may  return  the  book  and  receive  back 
my  money. 
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)ARE  Collection  of  Ming  Bisque  Porcelains.  Circa  1500. 
Remarkable  for  the  high  Quality  and  Beauty  of  each 
specimen,  unmatch  able  for  its  finely  balanced  proportions 
and  picturesque  interest.  Edward  I.  Farmer,  Inc.,  cordially  invite 
Museum  representatives  and  collectors  to  view  this  collection, 
as  well  as  others  of  the  great  Chinese  periods. 
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r^J  hejragilc  beauty  of  rare  old 
glass  recaptured  in  modern  pieces 


f  HO  can  resist  the  delicate  loveliness 
the  glassmaker  creates?  Venice,  in 
her  glory,  fashioned  glass  so  brilliant,  so 
exquisite  in  form  that  it  was  sought  as 
gifts  for  emperors  and  princes. 

The  lustrous  fragments  found  in  Roman 
ruins  or  excavated  from  Egyptian  tombs 
are  today  treasured  beyond  price  by  col- 
lectors and  museums. 

The  precious  attributes  of  the  old  glass- 
makers'  art  live  again  in  Steuben  glass. 
Here  are  modern  pieces  wrought  by  hand 
in  the  great  tradition.  In  beauty  of  form 
and  color  they  are  worthy  successors  to 
irreplaceable  masterpieces. 

Exquisite  tints  recall  delicate  flowers, 
rare  brocades,  the  sparkling  lights  of 
priceless  jewels,  the  rich  translucent 
beauty  of  wondrous  syrups  and  cordials. 

Some  of  the  Steuben  hues,  especially 
developed,  are  richer,  clcaier  and  more 
beautiful  than  the  original  colors  of  rare 
old  glacs.  And  in  the  gracious  curves  and 


Abluent  contours,  cool  exquisite  colors  characterize 
Steuben  glass  designed  for  summer  entertaining. 
It  may  be  had  in  single  pieces  or  entire  sets— such 
as  this  of  crystal  and  rose  hue  J  Grenadine—in  Jade 
Green,  Amber,  Celeste  Blue  and  other  lovely  shades 


C^KCarvelous  pieces  0/ old  glass  are  cherished  by  collectors 
and  museums  for  their  delicacy  of  color.  These  Steuben 
pieces  show  the  ethereal  beauty  of  the  new  Steuben 
colors  —  Moonlight  {the  pale  lavender  at  the  left), 
Smoke  Crystal  (center)  and  Pomona  Green  {right) 

Gifts  of  steuben  glass — radiant,  exquisite,  beau- 
tiful— are  particularly  appropriate  for  spring  and 
summer  weddings.  The  selection  of  pieces,  to  give 
to  others  or  for  your  own  home,  offers  a  unique 
experience  which  you  will  delight  to  remember 

^3he  blossoms  of  summer's  gardens  are  matched  in 
their  variety  by  the  individual grace  of  the  many  Steuben 
vases.  Two  of  the  delightful  forms  originated  at 
Steuben  Furnaces  are  shown  below  in  fade  Green 


regal  lines  of  Steuben  pieces  there  are 
echoes  of  an  olden,  leisured  age  even 
though  they  are  fittingly  adapted  to  uses 
of  today. 

Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Steuben 
artist  craftsmen,  each  piece  is  hand-blown  and 
hand-finished.  Individual  designs  turn  the 
grace  of  antique  goblets  and  ewers  into  dishes, 
bowls  and  vases  which  serve  the  more  usefully 
because  they  are  so  beautiful. 

The  forms  of  Steuben  glass  are  as  varied  as 
its  wonderful  gem-like  colors,  its  sparkling 
crystal  lights.  There  are  complete  services  for 
the  dining  table,  individual  bowls  and  com- 
potes, goblets,  sherbets,  plates  and  candlesticks 
.  .  .  for  the  boudoir,  delicate  bottles,  jars  and 
boxes  .  .  .  and  for  every  room,  the  fascinating 
vases  that  play  a  role  of  increasing  im- 
portance in  today's  decorative  schemes. 
111 

Fine  glass  and  china  shops,  the  best  depart- 
ment stores,  gift  and  jewelry  shops  display 
Steuben  glass.  On  each  original  piece,  per- 
fected by  our  skilled  glassmakers,  you  will 
find  the  Steuben  fleur-de-lis  etched  in  minia- 
ture.  Corning  Glass  Works,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


vigorous  sunshine  glow  of  Steuben  Bristol 
Yellow  adds  vivacity  and  charm  to  any  room. 
Quaint  forms  like  this  unusual  vase,  oval  bowl 
and  low  candlesticks  with  points  of  green,  are 
much  in  demand  for  Early  American  interiors 


STCUBCN  GLASS 


Blown  and  modeled  at  Steuben  Furnaces,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


This  device  etched  in  miniature, 
identifies  original  glass  by  Steuben 
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ORIENT  and  ANTIPODES 


Japan  : :  China  : :  India  : :  Australia  : :  New  Zealand  : :  Tasmania 
Only  one  Cruise  visits  them  all— Raymond -Whit comb 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB   CRUISE  ROUND   THE   WORLD  1926 


:  '  I  'HE  Orient  has  been  always  the  backbone  of  a  trip  '"THE  Antipodes — Australia,  New  Zealand  6k  Tasmania, 

around  the  world.      Japan,  with  its  ancient  temples  great  outposts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  —  have  ab- 

:  6k  palaces  6k.  its  flowers;  China,  with  its  seething  cities,  the  sorbing  interest  for  the  traveler.  But  only  one  cruise  has 

:  most  fantastic  in  the  world;  India,  with  its  myriad  shrines  ever  visited  them  —  the  Raymond  -Whitcomb  Cruise  of  last 

6k  countless  pilgrims  —  no  world-cruise  is  complete  that  winter.  1?  This  year's  cruise  devotes  3  weeks  to  them;  visits 

:  fails  to  give  ample  time  to  these  supremely  interesting  coun-  the  largest  cities  [Sydney,  Melbourne,  Perth,  Auckland,  Welling- 

tries.     The  Raymond-Whitcomb  Cruise  has  4  weeks  there  ton  6k  Hobart],  New  Zealand's  spectacular  Fjords  [Milford, 

z  and  the  program  [which  includes  Peking  6k  the  Qreat  Wall  Bligh  r6k  George  Sounds]  the  Maori  Country,  Rotorua  6k  the 

:  of  China]  is  more  comprehensive  than  ever  before.  wonderful  Geyser  Land,  North  Island. 

Never  before  was  such  a  complete  or  interesting  Cruise  program  devised.  °%  There  are  visits  to  all  7  con- 
tinents; to  21  countries  6k  colonies;  to  60  cities  6k  famous  places.  1?  Quaint  Korea  is  included  [for  the 
first  time] — also  the  Philippines,  Java,  New  Guinea,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  France — and  every  country 
at  its  best  season.  ^  The  Cruise-Ship  is  the  20,000  ton  "Carinthia",  the  newest  Cunard  liner,  which  was 
:         designed  especially  for  cruising  and  is  without  question  the  finest  Cruise  Ship  in  the  world. 

:        Sailing  October  14  (from  Los  Angeles,  Oct.  29  -  San  Francisco,  Oct.  31).  Rates  $2250'  &.  upward. 

:  Send  for  the  Booklet — "Round  the  World  Cruise" 

[  For  Summer  Travel 

I  The  Midnight  Sun  Cruise,  sailing  June  29  on  the  "Carinthia".  $800  6k  upward. 

■  There  is  a  month  of  restful  sailing,  in  the  long  summer  days  and  in  summer  nights  that  are  made  glorious 
•  by  the  Midnight  Sun.     There  are  visits  to  far-away  Iceland,  the  North  Cape,  the  spectacular  Fjords,  and  a  dozen 

■  delightful  northern  villages  or  busy  Scandinavian  cities.  1?  After  that  there  will  be  time  for  summer  travel  in 

■  Europe,  for  the  voyage  will  come  to  an  end  at  Cherbourg  or  Southampton  on  July  29. 
i  This  is  the  supreme  summer  cruise.     Take  it  for  a  complete  holiday  or  a  novel  voyage  to  Europe. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  COMPANY 

I  Executive  Offices:  Park  &.  Beacon  Sts.,  Boston 

j  New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


May,  1926 


HOTEL-  RESORT 
AND  TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 

Established  1006 
Featured  every  mo;:b  b  seven  publications 
THE  QUALITY  GROUP  MAGAZINES 
ATLANTIC  MONTHLY,  HARPER'S,  R:\i:W  OF  REVIEWS,  SCRIBNER'S 
MAGAZINE,  T'JE  GOLDEN  BOOK  and  W0?JJ)'S  WORK.  1U0  in  CODHTuI  LIFE 
Send  postage  for  advice  where  and  bow  lo  go.   The  r:;!it  hotel  etc 
For  space  and  rates  in  onr  departments  write  to 
THE  WHERE-TO-GO  BUREAU,  Inc..  8  Beacon  S:re:t.  Boston,  Mass-  U.  S.  A. 


mm 

Raymond-Whitcomb 
Individual  Travel 
Service 

Trips  of  your  own  devising- 
dates  of  your  own  choosing — 
and  a  minimum  of  travel  dis- 
appointments. Features:  — 
Reservations  at  hotels,  on 
steamships  and  trains.  Sight- 
seeing arrangements.  Passport 
and  visa  help,  etc.  To  be  re- 
lieved of  details  sOch  as  these 
ensures  travel  enjoyment. 
Send  for  our  "Guide  to 
European  Travel" 


Escorted  Tours 

First  Series 
'  For  those  satisfied  only  with^ 
"the  best"  in  every  travel  de-^ 
tail.  Generous  luxury  charac- 
terizes these  tours. 
Second  Series 
To  meet  the  demands  of  those 
opposed  to  any  extravagance. 
Two  series  of  comprehensive 
itineraries  for   Spring  and 
Summer.  Significant  and 
generous  sightseeing. 
.  Send  for  "Europe 
Toun  "" 


Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

12  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago 

Loa  Angele*  San  Francisco 


TRAVEL-CRUISES 


 WASHJNCTON  

Wonder  City  of 
t 


A  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast  will 
be  incomplete  without  a  visit  in 
beauofulLongview.Wasrtington, 
on  the  Columbia  River  halfway 
between  Portland  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean— the  ocean  only  50  miles 
away.  Served  by  rail,  by  main 
lines  Northern  Pacific,  Union 
Pacific,  and  Great  Northern;  for 
motorists,  by  Columbia  River 
Highway  and  Pacific  Highway. 
See  a  model  city  of  10,000  pop. 
ulation  built  complete  in  less 
than  three  years;  sec  the  world's 
largest  lumber  manufacturing 
plants;  enjoy  magnificent  Hotel 
Monticello,  none  finer  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest;  see  unex. 
celled  scenic  grandeur,  the  con. 
tinent's  greatest  stand  of  fine 
timber;  the  heart  of  the  sports- 
man's  paradise. 

For  taw  nnni,  railroad  raw,  ton. 
full  any  railroad  ,.b,.,e„iativr 
Wni«  law  cample,,  informalmr.  ta 

y,      THE  LONGVIEW  COMPANY 
J    DEPT.  A   LONGVIEW,  WASH.  £ 


The  Where-to-no  Bureau  hat  developed  a 
service  invaluable  to  all  travet-planmna 
giving  inquirers  all  the  desired  information. 
»  hen  asking  for  it,  please  enclose  postage. 


SOUTH 

AMERICA 

This  Summer  visit  South 
America.  Colorful— romantic 
—  fascinating.  Uncrowdcd 
modern,  splendidly  appointed 
hotels — surprisingly  low  rates. 
Rio  De  Janeiro  Santos 
Montevideo  Buenos  Aires 

Because  of  Brazil's  sub'tropical 
location,  delightfully  temper* 
ate  weather  prevails  during  our 
Spring  and  Summer.  In  the 
Argentine,  it's  cool  enough  to 
permit  of  zestfiil  enjoyment  of 
Buenos  Aires'  gay  social  season. 
A  round  trip  to  Rio,  Brazil's 
magnificent  capital,  including 
Sao  Paulo,  Santos  and  nearby 
beach  and  mountain  resorts, 
takesbutamonth.  Scndfortour 
suggestion.  Fortnightly  sailings. 
Modern,  21,000  ton  steamers. 
Pan  America  American  Lesion 

Western  World        Southern  Cross 

MUNSON 

STEAMSHIP  LINES 
fc7WallSt.  NewYorkCity 


LOS  ANCELFS  CAL. 


*W(htn  Eajy  Rear-h  of  E^rvth 


LOS  ANCELEJ- 

P0SITIVELY  FIRFPR00F 
Hearlq-tarters  ft»r  travelers  from  all 
pnrts  of  the  world.  555  rooms — each 
with  private  bath.  European  plan. 
For  folder,  rat^s — write  F.  M.  Dim- 
roick.  Lessee,  Bill,  bet.  4th  and  :>th 


NEW  ORLEANS  LA. 


III1111111111111111111111111111111 


NEW  ORLEANS' 

To  belter  serve  our  many  friends  and 
patrons  over  »3oojooo.oo  has  been  ex- 
pended in  reconstruction  and  rehabili- 
tation to  maintain  this  famous  hostelry  as 

One  of  America's  Leading  Hotels 

ALFRED  S.AMER  6  CO.,  Ltd . 


rANNUYS  HOTEL 

LOS  ANGELES 

A  quiet  atmosphere  that  appeals 
to  persons  <<f  refinement.  World- 
famous  cafe.  Convenient  !■  ca- 
M ode  rate  rates.  Folder  on 
request. 

tin  ¥  » 


NEW  JERSEY 


ASBURY  PARK 

NEW  JERSEY 
COME !  TRY  IT  NOW 

Always  somctliinjr  to  do  on  or  off  |thc 
Boardwalk-always  health  and  luppiness. 
Golf  and  every  other  sport  and  recrea- 
tion. Fine  hotels,  theatres,  lakeside  walks, 
country  drives,  ocean  pools  and  baths. 

Literature  on  request. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

ASBURY  PARK.  N.  J. 

A  All 


Jl  bit  of  Old  NcW  Orleans 

I  OLE  MAMMY  CREOLE  PRALINES-* 

•^facfc  Ff  ah  Every  Day 

In  StCharlos Creole KUcktt 
mailed  all  over  the  WoHd\ 


iOZ.XK  SEPAjtATT  boxl: 
+  1.73 

EN  PRALINES  PACXCD 
i  COT  TON  DALE  ta.2S 


N.  ASBURY  PARK  N.  J. 

NORTH  ASBURY  PARK.  N.J. 


Season 
JUNE 
-to- 
late 
ISEPT 


ACCOMMODATES  500. 
AMERICAN  PLAN 
SEA  BATHS.  GOLF, 
A  LA  CARTE 
GRILL  ROOM 

The  Resort  Hotel 


DIRECTLY  ON  THE  OCEAN 

Every  modern  appointment,  con- 
venience and  service. 
SIIKIIMA.N  DENNIS,  Manacer 
Same  management  as  The  l'riuccss 
Martha.  St.  Petersburg,  Fla- 
and  liattery  Park  Hotel, 
Asheviile,  N.  C. 


MINNESOTA 


J 


CRUISES-TOURS 


I 


The  Land  of  Ten 
Thousand  Lakes 

T^K  All  the  whispering 
''of  cool  pines,  the 
soft  lapping  of  clear 
waters, '  'Come  to  M  i  n- 
nesota,"  they  say,  "to 
the.  playground  of  the 
nation. 'J 

Come  to  Minnesota. 
Her  many-sided  appeal 
offers  you  the  vacation 
you  want  at  the  price 
you  Want  to  pay. 

For  further  information 
tcrite;— 

Trie  Ten  Thousand 
Lakes  of  Minnesota 
g:  Association 


SIGHT^^^SEEING 


THE 
GRAY  LINE 


MOTORS 


TOURS 


OPERATING  DE  LUXE  SERVICE  IN 


Washlnclo 
Asbnry  Park 
Boston 
1'hlla.lelphla 
( liieaeo 
New lork 
Haltlmore 
t'liaUanooc. 
I.01  in...  ., 
I  FranrKro 


Toronlo 

New  Orleans 

Detroit 

Harana 

Portland,  Ore. 

Spokane 

Seattle 

Vancouver.  B.  C. 
Ylrtorla.  II.  <  . 
Rlrhmoo.l.  ^  a. 
Londoo,  Logland 


Salt  Lake  Illy 
Folders  of  above  cities  free. 
Address,  THE  GRAY  LINE 
Dept.  A    Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED  — A.  CHOKE  SOVL, 


to  go  to  E 


opt  I 


private  limousine.  There  are  two  empty  seats  and 
it's  a  pity  pot  to  hare  them  u«ed.  Three  delightful, 
care-free  months.  Entire  expense  less  than  twelve 
hundred.  I  used  the  carin  this  way  last  year  and 
it  was  a  joy  for  all  of  us.  References  exchanged 
E  D  K..  1QC6  WMtng  Avenue,  New  Haven.  Conn 


When  writing  to  these  advertisers  trill  you 
"■rntf-n   \Vlli:i:E-T"-t.<>  Br/iE.iC 


SCOTLAND 


PERTH— The  STATION  HOTEL(Tel.741) 

L  M.S.  andL  N.E.  Railways.  Ideal  Centre  for  Tour 
Ing  Scotland  l\v  road  or  rail.  Hotel  adjoins  station 
First  CI  ass.    Fixed.  Moderate  Tariff .  Garage. 


The  Where-To-Go  system  influences  the  people 
[comprising  the  cream  of  alt  Travel  prospects. 

Our  advertisers  waste  no  money  in  presenting 
\their  invitations  to  people  who  cannot  accept. 


Steamship  Sailings 

To  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 


Sail 

Slav  1 

siay  1 

Hay  1 
.May  1 
May  1 
Slay  1 
May  1 
May  4 
May  5 
May  5 
May  5 
May  5 
May  5 
May  5 
May  5 
May  6 
May  6 
S'ay  7 
S'ay  7 
May  7 
S'ay  7 
May  8 
May  8 
May  8 
May  8 
May  8 
May  8 
Mny  8 
Kr.y  8 
Mcy  8 
May  ]  1 
May  12 
May  1 2 
May  12 
May  12 
May  1 2 
S!ry  1 3 
M  f  13 
May  1 3 
May  1  4 
May  1  4 
May  1  4 
May  15 
May  1 5 
May  1 5 
May  1  ."> 
fay  15 
May  15 
May  1 5 
May  15 
May  15 
May  15 
May  1 5 
May  1 6 
May  18 
May  IS 
May  19 
May  19 
Mav  1  '.1 
May  1 9 
May  19 
May  2  0 
May  20 
Slay  20 

Slav  2  1 
Slay  2  1 
Slay  22 
Slay  22 
Mav  2  2 
Slay  22 
May  2  2 
Slay  22 
Slay  22 
May  22 
May  22 
May  22 
Slay  22 
Slay  22 
Slay  25 
Slay  25 
Slay  2  6 
Slay  2  6 
Slay  2  6 
Slay  2  6 
May  2  7 
Slay  2  7 
May  2  7 
Slay  2  7 
Slay  2  7 
Slay  28 
Slay  28 
Slay  29 
Slay  29 
Slay  29 
Slay  2  9 
Slay  29 

M  1: 

Mav  2  9 
Slay  2  9 
Slay  2  9 
Slay  29 
May  29 


From 

To 

Liverpool. .  . 

mm  UfZSl  " 

London ..... 

Vf°    Y  l*4r  * 

Lon Jen  

Rott' rdam .  . 

a  _  w  lorK  ■ 

w» y^aj1  * 

Liverpool . .  . 

Liverpool ... 

V._,  Vnwlr- 

?iZVi  lOTK. 

York 

>  w  ^  ork  • 

y~2  

M'  int  r  '  ill .  . 

Antwerp.  .  .  . 

N. w  York. 

Southampton 

.N w  1  orK . 

Southampton 

N?w  York . 

CndsBu .  *  • . . 

New  York . 

Hamburg.  • . 

N ;  w  Yo  rk . 

Hamburg.  . . 

*N   W  1  OTh  t 

J.Iont  rosl .  . 

Liverpool ... 

Montreal .  . 

Ghisrow.  ... 

P.Iontr^al  ■ . 

Liverpool.  .  . 

.'!  .>>      1  UZU  . 

Trieste ..... 

N  York 

Uiu*  ow. ... 

N"*w  York 

j'°  ' lon,  

tun  1  Tda"i .  . 

N  "W  York . 

Southampton 

71  ~w  York! 

Louden  

N "  w  York  • 

Live  rpocl ... 

N"w*Y"r'c  .* 

Liverpool ... 

Antwerp .... 

Gothenbur.T  • 

\J       Y  ' ,V 

Copenhagen . 

•New  1  orii  • 

i*»n'.!:\fn 

,  1   "urs. .  . 

outhampton 

New  Yt  r 

Si   

New  Yc  r'^  ■ 

,  ,a       *  *  *  * 

N"W  Y  ""'c . 

. . arse  1 1  les .  . . 

N '  w  Yc  r't  • 

La   bur.'j. . . 

Montr"  z\ . 

1 .1  'T' h'.: uxa  .  . 

Liverpool . .  . 

Nt'W  ^  1  t\\  . 

E(  iutbl< ..pton 

( .  1  as  "cw  •  •  ■  • 

N'W  Ycrk. 

13  a"-  burs  •  •  ■ 

SOU. ' 1  airpton 

N     Ycrk  • 

^cntr^l^* 

Liverpool ■ ■  . 

! . 1    1  2  

\  w  y  .  r'i . 

1  en  1  eruatu  .  . 

New  Ycrk  ■ 

II.i\ri'.  ..... 

EfOUl  DHIC  PtOO 

N  w  Yi  i  k 

LivtTpool.  .  . 

1 .  i  vci  pool ... 

\  w  y,  r(< , 

Liverpool ... 

N  u  Ycrk . 

Hamburg . .  . 

N~w  York. 

lireT.ien ..... 

N:w  Y'crk! 

Hrcnen ..... 

.Mont  r"  al .  . 

« nlu f  n>. . . . 

N  w  York. 

■  in  nam  pton. 

N:w  York . 

u  irui.  .... 

N  ?w  York . 

.   ~~~*  *  •  *  •  • 

Montr~al . 

".li^JJOW  .  .  .  . 

Now  York  . 

(  op( nhapen . 

N  w  Yurk . 

dotlr.nburg .  . 

Quchcc.  •  • 

Li  viTpool ... 

Montr?sl .  . 

New  York  • 

Si' 11I  v'l'nnt  in 

so   .  .1  ipion 

.Montreal .  . 

I  1  in<  ion ..... 

N  w  Y 1  - 1  k  . 

New  York . 

MxTranni  "  *  " 

1'.  ,',         '  '  ' 
1  •<  11 1  (T'lani .  . 

N  w  Y  r'.  . 

New  York . 

S mH^hVmnfi  "  " 

N"W  York . 

I  iW  rn  '  I  1 

Mvnn     1  *  *  * 

N  w  Y'ork. 

It  f  u    rn    *  "  * 

N"W  York. 

'j,       ,  V.  *  '  "  ' 
1  1 1 1    llU  r  'rt  ... 

N      Y"i  rk  . 

™     '*  1  

N  u  Y'  irk  . 

Rn»m  '* 

til'  i>urg .  .  . 

New  York. 

S"Ul  )la  Ml  \  i t 1  ill 

N^w  York. 

N  "\v  York . 

.•larcenies .  ■  ■ 

\'W  York 

N:w  York! 

Rrorcen 

N:w  To*. 

Bordeaux .  .  . 

N:w  York. 

Montreal.  . 

Liverpool . . . 

Montreal .  . 

Gliigow. . . . 

New  York . 

Oslo  

New  York. 

Southampton . 

New  Y'ork. 

London  

New  York. 

Liverpool . . . 

New  Y'ork. 

Glasgow. .  . . 

New  Y'ork. 

Copenhagen . 

N  u  York. 

Genoa  

New  Y'ork. 

Rotterdam.  . 

N  u  Ycrk  . 

South  an  pton 

New  York . 

Antwerp.  .  . . 

New  York. 

Liverpool .  . . 

Montreal.  . 

Liverpool. . . 

Line 


Cunard  

Cunar.l  

Cunard  

Holland  Amer. .  . 

Atl.  Transp  

Wh!te  Star  

White  St  r-Dom. 
United  States.  . . 
United  States.  .  . 
Noiw.  Amer.  .  .  . 
Canadian  Pacific. 

I'.oyal  Mail  

Cunard  

Fabr?  

Whit3  Star  

Hamburg  Amer. , 
No.  Germ.  Lloyd, 
Canadian  Pacific. 

Cunard  

Cunard  

Cosulich  

Cunard  

Cunard  

nolland  Amer.  .  . 

White  Star  

Atl.  Transp  

Y.hite  Star  

White  Star-Dom . 

Red  SUr  

Swcd.  Amer. . . . 
Scand.  Amer. . . . 
United  States.  .  . 
Canad'an  Pacific. 

Cunard  

Lloyd  Sabaudo.  . 

French  

Dollar  

Ua:;:b.  Amer.  .  .  . 

French  

Canadian  Pacific, 

T.oyal  Mail  

Cunard  

Hamburg  Arncr.  . 

Royal  Mail  

Cunard  

Cunard  

Cunard  

No.  Germ.  Lloyd, 
Holland  Amer.  .  . 

French  

White  Star  

White  Star  

White  Star  

Cunard  

United  Amer.  .  . , 
No.  Gen.  Lloyd. 
United  Stat.s.  . . 
Canadian  Pacific. 
Cunard. ....... 

Fabre  

NaT.  Gcn'l  Ital .  . 
Canadian  Pacific. 
Scand.  Aneer. . . . 
Swed.  Amer.  .  . . 
Canadian  Pacific. 

Cunard  

United  States.  .  . 

Cunard  

Cunard  

Cunard  

Holland  Amer. . . 

French  

White  Star  

White  Star  

White  Star-Dom. 

Red  Star  

Cunard  

Atl.  Transp  

No.  Gcr.n.  Lloyd. 

Cosulich  

United  States .  .  . 
Canadian  Pacific. 

Cunard  

French  

Dollar  

Iamb.  Amer.  . .  . 
No.  Germ.  Lloyd. 

French  

tl.  Transp  

Canadian  Pacific. 

Cunard  

Norw.  Amer. 

Royal  Mail  

Cunard  

Cunard  

Cunard  

nd.  Amer. . . . 
NaT.  Gcn'l  Ital.  . 
Holland  Amer.  .  . 

White  Star  

Red  Star  

White  Star  

White  Star-Dom. 


Steamer 

Caronia 

Lanca  stria 

Ausonia 

Rotterdam 

Minnekahda 

Baltic 

Doric 

Republic 

Pres.  Harding 

Stavan."crfjord 

Minnedosa 

Orca 

Aquitania 

Providence 

Arabic 

Westphalia 

Mucnchcn 

MontcaLn 

Batuniia 

Aurania 

M.  Washington 

California 

Ce.rrania 

Ycendarn 

Olympic 

T'innewaska 

C-ltic 

Canada 

Zeeland 

Drottningholm 

Frederick  Y1II 

G.  Wa  hinrrton 

Hrp.  France 

1-ercngnria 

C.  Biancamano 

De  Graf  se 

Prrs.  Monroe* 

Albert  Kallin 

Roussillon 

Montclare 

Ohio 

Athcnia 

Thuringa 

Ohio 

Cameronia 

Samaria 

Antonia 

Sierra  Vcntana 

Yolendam 

France 

Majestic 

Adriatic 

Rcgina 

Samaria 

Reliance 

Columbus 

Pres.  RooseTelt 

Mcl.ta 

Mauretania 

Asia 

Colombo 

Mctagama 

United  States 

Stockholm 

Mont  royal 

Alaun:a 

Leviathan 

Ascania 

Tuscania 

ScythJa 

New  Amsterdam 

Paris 

Homeric 

Ccdric 

Mcrantic 

Pittsburgh 

Andania 

Minnctonka 

nremen 

Pres.  Wilson 

America 

Emp.  Scotland 

Aquitania 

SuiTren 

'res.  Harrison* 
1)  utschiand 
Stuttgart 
La  Bourdonnais 
Minncl:ahda 
Montrose 
Letitia 
Bcrgcnfjord 
Orduna 
Caronia 
Franco  ria 
Transylvania 
Hcllig  Olav 
Duilio 
Ryndam 
Olympic 
Bclgenland 
Baltic 
Doric 


To  Central  and  South  America  and 
Coast  to  Coast 


May  G 
May  8 
May  8 
May  s 
May  13 
May  13 
May  15 
May  20 
May  20 
May  2  0 
May  22 
May  23 
May  2  7 
May  2  7 
May  2  9 


New  Y'ork. 
New  York. 
New  Y'ork . 
New  Y'ork. 
New  York. 
V  w  Yi  rk  . 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York . 
New  York. 
New  York. 
San  Fran . 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 


San  Fran . .  . 
Valparaiso.  . 
Buenos  Aires 
Valparaiso.  . 
San  Fran .  .  . 
Valparaiso.  . 
Buenos  Aires 
San  Fran. . . 
San  Fran.  . . 
Valparaiso.  . 
Buenos  Aires 
Valparaiso. . 
San  Fran . . . 
Valparaiso.  . 
Buenos  Aires 


Panama  Pacific.  . 

S.  Amer.  S.S  

Pan  American. . 

s.  Amer.  S.S  

Dollar  

Grace  

Lamport  Holt.  . . 
Panama  Mail .  .  . 
Panama  Pacific. . 
Pacific  Steam. . . 
Pan  American. . , 

T.  K.  K  

Dollar  

Grace  

Lamport  Holt . . . 


Manchuria 
Aconcagua 
Western  World 
Aconcagua 
Pres.  Monroe* 
Santa  Luisa 
Vandyck 
Ecuador  , 
Mongolia 
Hssequibo 
Pan  A n erica 
Anyo  Maru 
Pres.  Harrison* 
Santa  Teresa 
Vest  ris 


To  Hawaii  and  the  Orient 


San  Fran . 

Manila  

Vancouver. 

Manila  

San  Fran.  . 

Kahului.  .  . . 

Vancouver. 

Seattle. . . 

Honolulu.  . . 

San  Fran .  . 

Marseilles.  . 

Los  Ang.  . 

Hilo  

Seattle.  .  . 

Manila  

San  Fran.  . 

Hong  Kong. . 

San  Fran.  . 

Hilo  

Seattle.  .  . , 

Hong  Kong.  . 

Vancouver. 

I  long  Kong.  . 

San  Fran.  . 

Manila  

San  Fran.  . 

Kahului .... 

San  Fran.  . 

Sydney  

Seattle.  .  . 

Los  Ang. . 

Hilo  

San  Fran.  . 

Hong  Kong .  . 

San  Fran.  . 

Uilo  

Vancouver. 

Manila  

San  Fran.  . 

me. 


Slay  1 
Slav  1 
Slay  5 
May  5 
Slay  8 
Slay  8 
Slay  8 
Slav  in 
Slay  1 1 
May  12 
May  13 
Slay  1 3 
Slay  1 5 
Slay  1 9 
May  1 9 
May  2  2 
Slay  22 
Slay  2  5 
Slay  2  6 
Slay  2  7 
Slav  2  9 

•VYistuard  around  the  wnrld  via  Panama  Canal, 
Mediterranean,  and  Trans-Atlantic 

WORLD  CRUISES— Continued 

Ratmosd  &  VViiiTroMB.  Cunard  S.S.  Carinthia.  Leaves  New 
York  October  14.  192  6. 

Canadian  Pacific  S.S.  Empnss  ot  Scotland.  Leaves  New  York, 
Decen-ber  2,  192  6. 

I  n 'ted  Amehican  S.S.  Resolute.  Leaves  New  York  January 
6,  1927. 

AMtr.ir.is  EvrEESs.  Red  Star  S.S.  Bilgenland.  Leaves  New 
Yirk  LVcembcr  14,  1926.    Hetums  April  24,  1927. 

CIRCLE  CRUISE  AROUND  AMERICA 

The  Admiral  Line  S.S.  Alcrandrr.  Leaves  New  York  Slay  13, 
192  6.     Arrives  Seattle  Slay  31.  1926. 


Dollar  

Canadian  I 

Malson  Nav  

Can.  Austral 

Slatson  Nav  

Dollar  

L.  Ang  S.S  

Am.  Orient.  M. . 

T.  K.  K  

Slatson  Nav  

N.  Y.  K  

Canadian  Pacific. 

Dollar  

Slatson  Nav  

Union  S.S  

A.  Orient.  SI  

U  Ang  S.S  

T.  K.  K  

Slatson  Nav  

Canadian  Pacific. 
Dollar  


Pres.  Lincoln 
Emp.  Russia 
Wilhelminia 
Oorangi 
Lurline 

Prrs.  Garfield* 
Calawaii 
Pres.  Jackson 
Korea  Slam 
Slatsonia 
Shi.lzuoka  Slaru 
Emp.  Australia 
Pres.  Cleveland 
Slanoa 
Tahiti 

Pres.  SIcKinley 

City  of  L.A  

Shinyo  Slaru 
Slaul 

Err.p.  Asia 
Pres.  Pierce 
Trans-raciflc, 


May,  192b 
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Canadian  Pacific 

WHEN  you've 
been  there — 
you'll  have  a  strange 
little  lantern  -  lit 
dream-world  inside 
your  head — a  world 
you'll  slip  into  always, 
when  you're  bored 
with  everyday  life. 

A  world  of  color,  of 
queer  haunting  scents, 
of  songs  that  begin 
where  ours  end,  of 
queer  twisty  streets 
that  lead  to  things 
you  never  will  under- 
stand ...  a  world  of 
the  rur tie  of  silk,  and 
the  soul  of  mystery 
behind  a  door  just 
closed. 

Japan— a  gay  little  play- 
house with  all  the  dolls 
alive  and  smiling!  China- 
oldest  and  wisest  and  hard- 
est to  read — endless  rivers 
and  hoary  walls  and  gar- 
dens that  say  everything 
and  nothing.  Miles  and 
miles  of  embroideries  and 
carvings  and  paintings  on 
silk  unrolled  for  you  in  the 
most  seductive  shops.  .  .  . 
You'll  find  them  at 
Shanghai  and  Hong 
Kong! 


Korea — temples  perched 
silent  like  birds  above  the 
dizzy  gorges — and  beaches 
white  with  pounding 
waves. 

Let  the  West  hurry  on 
.  .  .  it'll  never  catch  up 
with  what  you  find. 


10  Days  to  JAPAN 

Then  China  and  Manila 

Largest  and  fastest  Steam- 
ships on  Pacific— 4  Empresses 
— fortnightly  from 
Vancouver. 

Offices  in  alt  large  cities  including 

New  York;  344  Madison  Ave. 

Chicago;  71  East  Jackson 

San  Francisco;  675  Market  St. 
Montreal;  141  St.  James  St. 


anadianPac 


■  -RESORT-fc-TRAVEL-DEPART 

CONTINUED 


CANADA 


J  Land  of  Scenic  Chann 
and  vacation  Ihrills. 

Your  choice  of  a  seashore  holiday,  a 
mountain  exploration  or  a  woodland 
rest.  In  this  vast  resort-land  are  a  thou- 
sand delightful  destinations.  Let  the 
Canadian  National  Kailways  help  you 
choose  the  one  best  suited  to  your  re- 
quirements— and  take  you  therein  travel- 
^  comfort.  The  Playgrounds  of 

the  Maritime  Provinces  and 
Quebec  offer  splendid  fishing-, 
both  in  the  sea  and  on  inland 
lakes  and  rivers.  Ontario'sHigh- 
lands  contain  many  a  d»  lightful 
Lakelmd  resort.  Ja=perNation- 
al  Park  is  a  mountain  wonder- 
land, and  the  Triangle  Tour  of 
British  Columbia  a  trip  of  de- 
light. Write  for  booklets  to 
Dept.  Al,  505  Fifth  Ave..  New 
York,  or  108  W.  Adams  St. 
Chicago. 


Canadian 
National 


m 


The  Largest  Railway 
System  in  America 


TIM  AGAMI 


A-coucliichiug 
Camp 

Away  fr  -m  all  camps.  Daily  boat.  Surrounded  by 
wonderful  fishing.  Virgin  forests.  A  thousand  lakes 
—  many  unexplored.  Every  comfort.  Bountiful 
table.  Guides,  boats,  canoes,  launches.  Bathing. 
Hiking.    Complete  outfitting  store  at  the  railroad. 

Books  &  Maps  G.N.  AulabaughBr  Ontario 

Company 


NORTHERN  ONTARIO 

TIM  AG  A  MI  KSSISLSSU 

A  North  Woods  Bungalow  Camp  in  heart  of  four  mil- 
lion acres  of  virgin  forest  1.502  Lakes.  Every  com- 
fort. Wonderful  (Uhinir.  One  n  ight  from  Toronto 
Booklet.  MISS  OUK.  _;,0  Wright  At.,  Toronto,  Ont 


LOUR  LODGE  s& 

Free  from  flies,  mosquitoes  and  hay  fever.  Golf. 
Tennis,  Boating,  Bathing.  Fishing,  Garage.  Write 
booklet.  Thomas  Howry  Managei. 


VIRGINIA 


Norfolk 

In  the  heart  of  Virginia's  famous 
summer  playground.  Unexcelled  cli- 
mate. Wonderful  surf  bathing,  golf, 
horseback  riding  and  tennis  at  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  bathing  and  fishing  at 
Ocean  View  —  both  within  an  hour's 
ride  of  the  city. 

Convenient  nearby  tours  mav  be 
arranged  for  visiting  the  cradle  of 
American  history —  picturesque 
Jamestown,  Williamsburg  and  York- 
town. 

Norfolk  hotels  have  excellent  ac- 
commodations. Address  Mgr.,  Nor- 
folk-Portsmouth Advertising  Fund, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Write  for  Booklet 


CRUISES-CANADA 


OneWayWater-OneWayMl 


Including  Meals  and  bed  on 
steamer, first  class, and  first 
class  railroad  transporta- 
tion. The  only  line  of- 
fering 2  days  at  Pan- 
ama Canal  and 
visits  at  Colom- 


Re- 

turning 
any  direct 
rail  route. 
Stop-over  priv- 
ileges at  Apache 
trail,  Yellowstone, 
Grand  Canyon,  Yo- 
semite,  etc'  Slight  ad 
ditional  cost  via  Portland 
Seattle,  Vancouver 
Booklet  on  request  or  ask 
for  representative  to  call. 

PANAMA  MAIL  SS  C0> 

lOHafiover  Square  NewYorh 


bia,  Nicarag- 
Salva- 
dor,  Gu- 
atema- 
la and 
Mex- 


OJIBWAY  ISLAND  ONT. 


OJIBWAY  HOTEL 


Picturesquely  situated 
on  apinec-vered  island 
Excellent  Pike.  Pickerel.  Bass, 
iskellunge  fishing.  Tennis,  boating,  swimming. 
Write  for  booklet  to  H.  C  Davis.  Manager. 
O  jib  way  Island,  Ontario 


Quality  Service  to  Inquirers 

WHERE-TO-GO  offers  expert  Travel  advice  to 
readers  of  the  7  publications  we  use  monthly. 
Consider  —  make  sure  your  outing's  success 
Please  state  your  desires  plainly  and  write  to 
The  Where -to- go  Bureau,  8  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 


^  ANNUAL  ^ 
SUMMER  CRUISE 

around  the 

Mediterranean 

by  S.S.  "California" 

of  the  Cumin!  and  Anchor  Lines, 

The  supreme  opportunity 
of  pleasurable,  worth-while 
travel  is  offered  in  our  cruise 
tour  by  this  specially-char- 
tered ship — -a  superb  new 
sister  to  the  Tuscania  — 
equipped  with  many  novel 
features. 

Well  -  planned  itineraries  — 
glorious  days  at  sea — espe- 
cially interesting  shore  ex- 
cursions. 

From  Neu>  York  July  1st 
returning  Aug.  31,  1926 

Send  for  descriptive  guide  book 


TOURIST 
THIRD  CABIN 
TOURS 
$265  up 

A  four  weeks  tour  to  Paris 
and  London  for  only  $265. 
More  comprehensive  tours 
including  Holland.  Belgium, 
Spain,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Austria  and  Germany. 
Write  lor  booklet  C-10 


UNIVERSITY 

TRAVEL  TOURS 

by  the 

American  Institute  of 
Educational  Travel 

Programs  on  request 

Thos.  Cook  &  Son 

New  York   Philadelphia  Boston 
Chicago    St.  Louis   San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles    Toronto  Montreal 
Vancouver 


ALASKA 
PACIFIC  COAST 

and  National  Parks 

A  series  of  attractive  tours 
via  Rail  or  Panama  Canal. 
Departures,  May  to  August. 


CRUISES 


52 -Day 

SUMMER 
Cruise 

From  New  York  I 

July  7 

Returning  Aug.  29 

S.  S.  LAPLAND 

$600  (up) 

All  expenses  included 

[$12  a  day} 

Venice  (Lido),  Dalmatian 
Coast,  Italy.  France,  Spain, 
England  and  Belgium. (Op- 
tional side  trips  arranged.) 
Tourist  Third  Cabin  to  Na-  | 
pIesandVenice$120,$130.  | 

One  Broadway,  New  /^jJlg\ 
York;ourotheroffices  fdSSKs* 
or  authorized  agents.  ' 


Red  Star  Line 

White  Star  Lint  •  Atlantic  Transport  Line! 


ONE  WAY 
WATER 


ONE  WAY 
RAIL 


Round  Trip,  Water  and 

Rail  S3SO  (up) 
Round  Trip,  Water  both 

ways  $450 (up) 
Oneway ,  Water  $Z50(up) 

First  Class  Cabin, 
meals  and  berth  ljMHLj 
on  st  earner  in' 
eluded. 

Panama  Pacific  Line 

International  Mercantile  Marine  Company 


MAINE 


Kennchunk    Renrh.  Slaine 
Premiere  Resort 
4  minutes  to  Golf,  Tennis,  Sea,  Churches. 
Kasy  motor  run  to  lioston.  90  m.;  White 
Alts.,  90  m.;  Poland  Springs,  60  m. 


LAKEMONT  LABORATORY  FARMS 

Motor  Inn  and  Tea  Room 
DaiU  Products  and  Produce 
CHARLES  R.  TOBIE,  Proprietor.  Ranselev.  Maine 


3^  World 
Cruise  of  the 
Belgenland 

Another  glorious  west- 
ward cruise  onthe  largest 
liner  to  circle  the  globe* 
A  perfectly  planned  trip 
to  60  cities — each  at  its 
best  season. 

FromNewYork— Dec.t4 
Los  Angeles— Dec.  30 
San  Francisco— Jan.Z 

Returns  to 
New  York  —April  24 

Address  Red  Star  Line, 
No.  1  B'way;  American 
Express  Co.,  65  B'way; 
New  York;  or  /^T^X 
offices  or  agen-  (_^gf£a, 

CieS   Of  either  re-. re-p 

company.  \[M^/ 


Red  Star  Line 

iMT.mN.TIONAL      HllUHtni      M..IMI  COM.AM* 

in  cooperation  with 
AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 


YORK  CAMPC 
LOOJf   LAKE,   MAINE  w 

Private  cabin!  with  open  fireplaces  and  bath. 
Trout  Jbsalnionfishinz.  Tennis  Golf.Garace. B'klet 


CRUISES-TOURS 

18^81  Tiaifjours 

$250  and  Up 

PANAMA  CANAL  BOLIVIA  PERU 
COLOMBIA  ECUADOR  CHILE 

and  Other  South  JlmericanCounlries 

RACE  LINE  offices  and  banks  through- 
out South  America  with  experienced 
American  Agents  to  assist  you. 
Optional  stopovers  for  visiting  attractivf 
points.     All  outside  rooms.  Laundry. 
Swimming  pool.    Unexcelled  coisine. 
Send  for  attractive  new  Book- 
let "A  "  describing  Special  Re- 
duced Rate  Independent  Tours 


GRACE  LINE  ,0HAN°«Rsa 


NEW  YORK  CITY  J 


FITPOPi*  expense  summer  ti  urs  visiting 

LURUlL  England.  Holland.  Belgium.  Ger- 
many, Switzerland.  Italy  (incl.  Naplest,  Riviera 
and  France.  Mentor  Standard,  (795.  Same  route. 
Student  Tour,  $610.  Other  tours.  $330  to  $1,100. 

MENTOR  TOURS  942  'WSST^ 


Quality  Service  to  Advertisers 


WHT.RE-TO-00  is  welcomed  everywhere  to  the 
reading  tables  of  the  best  homes  in  N.America. 
Remember — small  copy  is  Big  in  "\V7iere-To-Go 

For  space  and  rates  please  write  direct  to 
The  Where-to-go Bureau,  8 Beacon  St.  Boston. 


Quaint  Cape  Cod 


Seashore 

Country 

Lakes 


A  Land  of  Vacation  Sport  and  Rest — Fishing,  Bathing,  Sailing,  Golf 

For  booklet  write  Vacation  Bureau.  Room  140-C.  The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  R.  R.  Co.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


Thi»  Where-To-Go  Bureau  department  for  May  is  concluded  on  the  two  pages  immediately  following 
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MOTEL-RES  ORT-<gt.-  TRAVEL--  DEPARTMENT 
1— -  n  ■:  t  m  1;  e  ? 


FOREICN  TRAVEL 


FOREICN  TRAVEL 


The 

Two  Worlds  of  Switzerland 

HATE  "You  ever  seen  a  cascade  frozen  in  mid  air  ...  and  in  mid- 
summer .  .  .  vith  a  fringe  of  gleaming  icicles  piercing  space?  Or 
a  glacier?  that  slow,  slow  moving  river  of  ice  with  its  myriad  tiny 
streams  that  tumble  to  the  waters  helow.  Or  a  glacier  lake?  A  sunlit 
summer  morning  breaking  its  crust  into  crystals  that  catch  every  gleam 
of  light  and  color! 

It  is  one  of  the  worlds  in  Switzerland  .  .  .  the  world  of  ice!  There's 
another  .  .  .  the  land  of  blue  lakes,  of  flowering  trees  and  luxurious 
gardens.  And  the  two  worlds  are  connected  by  railways  and  made 
hospitable  by  many  hotels  ...  luxurious  hotels  within  a  few  feet  of 
enormous  ice  seracs  ...  smart  hotels  set  on  hillsides  shaded  by  the 
stately  cypress. 

A  twenty  per  cent  reduction  is  given  on  all  journeys  over  300  kilo- 
meters in  length.  It  is  allowed  even  if  the  entire  European  trip  is 
arranged  on  this  side.  Let  our  booklet  B  tell  you  of  the  things  planned 
for  the  comfort  of  the  tourist.  And  let  us,  or  your  nearest  Travel 
Agency,  arrange  your  ticket 


LTJCERXE  or  proverbial  loveliness  Is  the 
Mecca  of  all  tourists.  Its  facilities  for  sports 
and  amusements  are  interesting  and  it  Is  the 
starting  point  for  excursions  in  Central 
Switzerland.  On  the  Dieschyberg  is  an  18- 
bole  golf  course. 

IXTERLAKEX.  beauty  spot  of  the  BERN- 
ESE OBERLAN'D  is  on  the  lovely  lakes  of 
Thun  and  Brienz.  Its  beautiful  Casino  is  an 
invitation  to  tarry  before  starting  up  the 
JUXGFRAU  RAILWAY,  or  any  of  the  near- 
by railwavs  to  SCHYNIGE  PLATTE  and 
the  mountain  resorts  of  GRINDELWALD. 
Ml'RREX  and  WENGEX,  or  GSTAADuud 
MEIRINGEN. 

ZERMATT  the  exquisite,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Matterhorn.  is  t'je  beginning  of  an  excursion 
to  the  GORXERGRAT. .  .witnitsunexcelled 
panorama  amidst  the  high  alpine  region. 
Travel  at  least  one  way  by  the  first  elec- 
tric Standard  gauge  railway,  the  scenic 
LOETSCHBERG  Line. 

SWISS  FEDERAL  RAILROADS 


GENEVA,  on  Its  classical  lake,  combines 
beauty,  wealth  and  Intellect.  It  Is  attractive 
to  those  seeking  rest.  University  vacation 
courses,  too.  are  to  be  had  1  n  t  h  is  edurat  iona  1 
and  international  centre,  as  well  as  wonderful 
excursions  and  many  opportunities  for  all 
sports,  including  golf. 

GLKTSCH,  ANDERMATT  and  DIS- 
EXTIS  are  gems  on  the  new  FURKA- 
OBERALP  RAILWAYconnectlngthc  Rhone 
Valley  with  the  Grlsons'  resorts.  This  new 
line  of  transportation  will  be  opened  June, 
1926. 

ZL'RICH  Is  the  country's  metropolis  .  . .  the 
portal  to  the  GRISONS  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  valleys  including  the  famous  Alpine 
section,  the  Engadlne.  With  its  unique 
climate  and  powerful  solar  radiation.  It 
effects  many  cures.  Golf  and  all  sport  s  have 
made  fit.  Morltz,  Davos,  Arosa,  Pontrecina 
and  other  resorts  most  attractive. 


241  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


EUROPE 


INDEPENDENT  AND 
CONDUCTED  TOURS 


ALL  IXrl.I'SlTE  TOUR 
SAILI36  AlGl'ST  4,  1926 

(  Write  for  Circular  8) 

FRENCH  TRAVEL  BUREAU.  Inc. 

+6  West  4hth  street.  New  v,„k 


$219 


lRpT^  C /BeautKol  New 
X^XVExT  Travel  Book  on 

fc  TOURS  ©EUROPE 


EUROPE  36DAYS$290.  5,,e,„«:a„ 

and  Scandinavian  Cruises  8390.  Booklet. 
ALLE.Y  TO  t'RS,  Hack  Bay,  Boston. 

EUROPE  TakeYourOivnCar Abroad 


Oar  intensely  interwtinr,   FREE  book, 
written  Of  one  who  did  it.  proyea  It  the 
■  Your     most  comfortable,  most  conTenlent,  most 
OwnCar"  interesting,  and  the  LEA~T  hXl'KNSIVK 
i£s.     way  to  see  Europe.    We  famish  com- 
y/*Si    plete  information  and  arrange  all  details. 
f-Jr^    LTROI-F.AN   Al  TO  TRAVEL  RI'KKAC 
211,  Bark  Bar.    Boston.  Mass. 


-Setll 


CERMANY 


Marvelously  Interesting 

Historic  Germany 

INVITES  YOU 

Introductions  -  Information  -  Illus- 
trated Literature  -  Itineraries 
Hotel  Mates  Free  Upon  Request 

CHARLES  E.  GEHRING 
American  Representative 

630FifthAve.,NewYorkCity,N.Y. 


If  you  contemplate  a  trip 
,  to  Europe  this  Bummer,  do 
\  not  make  your  reservations 
i  until  you  have  read  tho 
\ArtCrafta  Guild  booklet 
on  Collegiate  Tours. 
This  booklet  gives  the  detailed 
Itinerary  of  tours  to  be  made  by  our  groups 
of  college  students,  .nstructora, alumni  and 
friends— visiting  England,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium and  France,  Weekly  sailings  from 
Montreal  on  Canadian  Pacific  Btcarrships, 
with  American  university  dance  bands  to 
furnish  music.  Plenty  of  dectt  space  fordaneinjr, 
Riirnt-n,  r<-»t  nnii  ri-crvnl Inn.  Twn-day  voynfo 
Ouwd  the  St.  Lawrence.  Only  four  daya  opeo  sea. 

A  36-Day  Trip  to  England,  Holland. 
Belgium,  France— All  Expenses  For  $365 

Visit  Liverpool.  Cheater.  Leamiriirton,  English 

CH- 1  lt-i     Sli;ikf«|«-:tT  it  <■■.<,  r  it  TV  Mini  (  )x  f'.r<i  .  4  (JilVS 

In  London.  See  the  llnxur,  Amsterdam,  Brussels. 
BruH-es.Ostend.  6  days  in  I'ariw.  Visit  Versailles 
and  the  battle  arena.   Ample  time  fur  indi- 
vidual BtKht-neeintt  and  SDOppfnST.  Shorter 
tours  if  desired,  at  t2HO  and  $.'130.  Hotels, 
meals,  travel inj?  expenses, fees 
and  (ru  ides  included  In  tour 
MnriBvement  arranices 
tails:  Dooka  trans po 

bote)  accommodatio  ,  ,. 

ally  conducts  party.  *7Ai 

Write  f-.r  booklet  b-»  the  Art  '  /.:- 
Craft*    Guild    I  r  I         .u.  /Jf% 

I)ept.  I'M.  r,00  North  Dearborn  J 
Street,  Chicago ,  Illinois 


FOREICN  TRAVEL 


■  l  -  r    '     .  f««  i  ,' ' 

.ilntourpric.  I 

inKcs  all  do-      L,     -J hi.  » 

purtatlon  and  ,-jf  %  ,   11  A  % 


TEMPLE  TOURS  Inc. 

Temple  Tours:  Known  for  20 
years  for  maximum  comfort  at  a 
moderate  price. 

Overseas  Tours:  For  students 
and  teachers,  $375  to  $825. 

Intercollegiate  Tours:  Art,  Lit- 
erature, French,  Spanish,  Music. 

Send  for  the  booklet  that  interests  you. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  Inc. 

447-B  Park  Square  Bldg.,  Boston 


|IIUII!nilllllllllllllllllimilll!ll!IIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIII!IIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIUI!lll!lllllllllllllllll!l  1   g 

in  London  1 

|  Should  Not  Fail  to  Visit  J 

|  Windsor  and  Eton;  Stoke  | 
|  Poges,  Milton's  Cottage,  j 
|      the  Jordans,  etc. 

Oxford;  Stratf ord-on- 
Avon,  the  Shakespeare 
Country;  Sulgrave Manor. 

Bath  — Winchester  &  other  | 
places  of  historic  interest  1 

1  by  the  famous  express  ( 

j  trains  and  motor  services  j 
of  the 

I  Great  Western  Ry.  \ 

The  fullest  information  and  illustrated  | 
|    booklets  dealing  with  these  places  § 
may  be  had  at 
7  &  8,  Charing  Cross, 
LONDON 
ot  from  R.  H.  Lea,  Dept.  B., 
1   Great  Western  Railway  of  England  I 
|    315,  Fifth  Avenue,          New  York  | 
^"n  n  i  ii  1 1 1  it  i  it  ii  i  imi  i  ici  ■  in  i     hi  i  i(i  i  iii  1 1  iti  i  itn  i  lit  rniiimtrriiHniriitt  i  inn  iiirHi<»ti  i  ji  w, 

CLARK'S  FAMOUS  CRUISES 

BY  SPECIALLY  CHARTERED  NEW  Cl'SARDERS 

NORWAY— June  30 

Including  the  Western  Mediterranean 

"  Lancastria"  53  days,  #550  to  £1250 
Repeating  last  Summer's  great  success: 
I    '•'•!.,  Spain,  Tangier,  Algiers,  Italy, 
Riviera,  Sweden,  Norway  Fjords,  Edin- 
burgh, Trossaclis,  Berlin.  F^uropean  stop- 
over allowed.  Rates  always  include 
hotels,  drives,  guides  and  fees. 
South  America  and  Mediterranean,  Feb.  5 
86  days,  #800  to  ?2300 
Round  the  World,  January  19 
1 2 1  days,  $  1 2  50  to  £2900 
Mediterranean,  January  29 
62  days,  $600  to  S1700 

FRANK  C.  CLARK 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

For  seventy-five  years  we  have 
specialized  in  Scandinavian 
tours  and  cruises.  Full  details  in 
booklet"Norway  and  Sweden" 

W rite  for  free  booklets 
"European  Individual  Travel" 
"European  Escorted  Tours" 
"European  Travel  Hints" 
"Trans-Atlantic  Sailings" 

muffil  TMVa  WftAt! 

Founded  1850 
500  FIFTH  AVENUE     NEW  YORK 


TOURS  to  EUROPE 

Escorted  Tours.  Frequent  depar- 
tures on  one  cabin  steamers.  37-66 
days.  $540-$915.  First  departure 
sailing  to  Naples,  May  19  — $825. 
Independent  Tours.  Tours  to  meet 
your  individual  requirements. 
Booklet  of  carefully  planned  itin- 
eraries on  request. 

Student  Tours.  Attractive  Itin- 
eraries 34-63  days.  $370-$61S. 


oAlso  tours  to  Bermuda,  West  Indies. 
Steamship  tickets  on  all  lines. 

DEAN  &  DAWSON,  Ltd. 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

At  42nd  Slnel  Ph.nt  PENS.  4119 


25  Years 


in  Use 


Sea.  Sickness 


— In  th#  roiiphcgt  waters.  This  appalling  nausea  is  iinnrcrssary 
suffrrinfT-  Mothers., I's  prevents  Ttavi-1  Sickness  oo  your  jouroejf 
bj  Sea,  Train,  Auto,  Car  or  Air. 

75c.  <t  $1.50  at  DruQ  Stores  or  direct 
THE  HOT11EHSILL  BfcMfcUY  CO.,  Ltd.,    -New  York,  Paris,  Jlontreal,  London 


Arrival  of  Steamships 

From  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 


Stea  mer 

Adriatic  


Ataunia 
Albert  Ballin.  .  . 

America  

Andania  

Antonia  

Aquitania  

Ascania  

Aurania  

Aurania  

Ausonia  

Baltic  , 

Bcl?cnland  

Berlin  

Berengaria  

Berengaria  

Bergensfjord. . . 

Bremen  

C.  Biancamano.  . 

California  

California  

Cameionia  

Canada  , 

Canada  

Carmania  

Caronia  

Cedrlc  

Celtic  

Celtic  

Cleveland  

Colombo  

Columbus  

Conte  Rosso. . . . 

De  Grasse  

Deutschland. . .  . 

Doric  

Drottningholm.  . 

Duilio  

Emp.  Scotland.  . 

France  

Q.  Washington. . 

(iripsholra  

Hamburg  

HelligOlav.  . 

Homeric  

Ea  Bourdonnais. 
Ea  Savoie. 

Lancastria  

Leviathan  , 

Letitia  

Majestic  

M.  Washington. 
Mauretania. . . . 

Megantic  

Melita  

Metagama  

Minncdosa  

Minncdosa  

Minnckahcla.  .  .  . 
Minnctonka .... 
Minni'uaska .  •  .  . 
Mlnnewaska 
Montcalm .  . 
Mnnlralin  .  . 
Montclare. . 
Montnairn. . 

Mcilt  lu-r.  .  , 

Mont  royal. , 
Mui'iichen .  . 
New  Am?  terdani . 

Ohio  

Olympic  

Olympic  

Orduna  

Paris  

Pittsburgh  

Prea,  Harding. . 
Pres.  Harding.  . 
Pres.  Harrison.  . 
Pres.  Monroe. . . 

Kegina  , 

Reliance  

Republic  

ltoma  

Rotterdam  

Rousslllon  

Samaria  

Saturnia  

Scythli  

Stockholm  

SufTren  

Tlniringa  

Transylvania.  . . 
United  States.  .  . 

Volcndam  , 

Vorck  

Zeeland  

Zeeland  


Line 


White  Star  

Cunanl  

Hamburg  Amer.  , 
United  States. . . 

Cunard  

Canard  

Cunard  

Cunanl  

Cunard  

Cunard  

Cunard  

White  Star  

Red  Star  

Xo.  Germ.  Lloyd, 

Cunard  

Cunard. ....... 

Nonv.  Amer. .  .  . 

No.  Germ.  Lloyd, 
Lloyd  Sabaudo.  . 

Cunard  

Cunard  

Cunard  

White  Star-Dom. 
White  Star-Dom. 

Cunard  

Cunard  

White  Star  

White  Star  

White  Star  

United  Amer.  .  . 

N.  G.  I  

No.  Germ.  Lloyd 
Lloyd  Sabaudo .  . 

French  

Hamburg  Amer. 
White  Star-Dom. 
Swed,  Amer.  . . . 
N.  G.  I. 


Canadian  Pacific, 

French  

United  States.  . . 
Swed.  Amer. . . . 
Hamh.  Amer.  .  . 
Scand.  Amer.  . .  . 

White  Star  

French  

French  

Cunard  

United  States. . . 

Cunard  

White  Star  

Cosulich  

Cunard  

White  Star-Dom . 
Canadian  Pacific 
Canadian  Pacific 
Canadian  Pacific 
Canadian  Pacific 

AU.  Transp  

At  I.  Transp  

AtL.  Transp  

Atl.  Transp  

Canadian  Pacific 
Canadian  Pacific 
Canadian  Pacific 
Canadian  Pacific 
Canadian  Pacific 
Canadian  Pacific 
No.  Germ.  Lloyd 
Holland  Amer.  . 

Hoval  Mail  

White  Star  

White  Star  

Royal  Mail  

French  

Red  Star  

United  states. . . 
United  States.  .  . 

Dollar  

Dollar  

White  Star-Dom. 
[Tnited  Amer. .  . 
United  States.  .  . 

Fabrc  

Holland  Amer.  . 

French  

Cunard  

Cunanl  

Cunard  

Swed.  Amer.  .  .  . 

French  

Hamburg  Amer. 

Cunard  

Scand.  Amer.  .  .  , 
Holland  Amer.  . 
No.  Germ.  Llovd 

Red  Star  

Red  Star  


From 

Liverpool.  .  . 
Liverpool . .  . 
Hamburg.  .  . 

Bremen  

Hamburg.  .  . 

London  

Southampton 

London  

Liverpool . .  . 
Liverpool . . . 

London  

Liverpool . . . 

Bremen.  .  . . 
Southampton 
Southampton 

0>lo  

Bremen. 

Genoa  

Glasgow. . . . 
Glasgow. . . . 
Glasgow.  . . . 
Liverpool . .  . 
Liverpool . .  . 
Liverpool . . . 
Liverpool . . . 
Liverpool.  .  . 
Liverpool. .  . 
Liverpool . . . 
Hamburg.  .  . 

Naples  

Bremen .... 

Genoa  , 

Havre  , 

Hamburg.  .  . 
Liverpool . .  . 
Gothenburg. 

Genoa  , 

Southampton 

Havre  

Bremen .... 
Gothenburg . 
Hamburg.  .  . 
Copenhagen . 
Southampton 
Bordeaux .  .  . 

Havre  

London  

Southampton 
Glasgow.  .  .  . 
Southampton 

Trieste  

Southampton 
Liverpool .  .  . 
Antwerp 
Liverpool . .  . 
Antwerp. . . . 
Antwerp.  .  .  . 
London. 
London. 
London . . . . 

 idon .  .  .  . 

Liverpool . .  . 
Liverpool . .  . 
Liverpool .  . . 
Glasgow.  .  .  . 
Liverpool .  .  . 
Liverpool .  .  . 
Bremen.  .  .  . 
Rotterdam .  . 
Southampton 
Southampton 
Southampton 
Southampton 

Havre  

Antwerp. . .  . 
Bremen.  .  .  . 
Bremen.  .  .  . 
Marseilles .  . 
Marseilles.  . 
Liverpool . .  . 
Hamburg.  .  . 
Bremen .... 
Marseilles .  . 
Rotterdam .  . 
Bordeaux.  . . 

iverpool. .  . 
Glasgow.  . .  . 
Liverpool . .  . 
Gothenburg. 

Havre  

Hamburg .  .  , 

Glasgow  

Copenhagen. 
Rotterdam .  . 
Bremen.  .  . . 
Antwerp 
Antwerp. .  . . 


To 

New  York . 
Montreal . 
New  York. 
New  York . 
New  York. 
Montreal . 
New  York. 
Montreal . 
Montreal. 
Montreal. 
Montreal. 
New  York. 

New  York . 
New  York. 
New  York . 
New  York . 
New  York. 
New  York . 
New  York . 
New  York. 
New  York , 
Montreal. 
Montreal. 
New  York, 
New  York , 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York, 
New  York, 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
Montreal . 
New  York 
New  York 
Montreal . 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York , 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
Montreal. 
Montreal. 
Montreal . 
Mont  real . 
Montreal . 
New  York 
New  Yoik, 
New  York 
New  York 
Montn'al . 
Montreal . 
Montreal . 
Quebec.  .  , 
Montreal . 
Montreal . 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
Montreal . 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
Mont  real . 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York, 
New  York, 
New  York , 
New  York. 
New  York , 
New  York, 


Due 

May  H 
Mav  1 
Mav  3 
Mav  8 
Mav  1 
Ma\-1 
May  2 
May  1 
Mav  1 
Mav  2 
Mav  2 
May  2 

May  2 
Mav  7 
Mav  2 
May  2 
Mav  2 
Mav  2 
Mav  2 
Mav  3 
May  ft 
May  1 
Mav  2 
Mav  2 
May  2 
May  1 
Mav  3 
May  3 
Mav  2 
Mav  1 
Mav  1 
Mav  2 
Mav  8 
Mav  1 
May  2 
Mav  1 
May  2 
May  2 
May  | 
May  7 
Mav  2 
May  3 
Mav  ] 
May  1 
May  2 
Mav  2 
Mav  3 
Mav  1 
May  1 
May  1 
May  "J 
Mav  1 
Mav  1 
May  1 
May  1 
Mav  1 
Mav  2 
Mav  2 
Mav  1 
May  3 
May  I 
May  1 
Mav  2 
Mav  * 
Mav  3 
Mav  2 
May  1 
Mav  1 
May  1 
May  1 
Mav  .1 
May  2 
May  2 
May  1 
May  1 
May  1 
May  2 
Mav  1 

May  I 
May  I 
May  1 
May  3 
May  3 
May  2 
M  iv  I 
May  I 
May  1 
May  ] 
Mav  ] 
May  ] 
May  B 
May  2 
Mav  6 
May  1 
May  1 
Mav  3 
May  3 


From  Central  and  South  America  an 
Coast  to  Coast 


Amer.  Legion. . . 

Ecuador  

Essequibo  

Finland  

Mongolia  

Santa  Ana  

Santa  Luisa. . . . 
Santa  Teresa . . . 
Southern  Cross. . 

Teno  , 

Tandy ck  

Testris  

Voltaire  


Pan  American .  . 
Panama  Mail .  . 
Pac.  Steam. .  . . 
Panan.a  Pacific. 
Panama  Pacific. 

Grace  

Grace  

Grace  

Pan  America. . . 
So.  Amer.  S.S. . 


Lamport  Holt . 
Lamport  Holt . 
Lamport  Holt . 


Buenos  Aires 
San  Fran .  .  . 
Valparaiso.  . 
San  Fran.  .  . 
San  Fran.  . . 
Valparaiso.  . 
Valparaiso.  . 
Valparaiso.  . 
Buenos  Aires 
Valparaiso.  . 
Buenos  Aires 
Buenos  Aires 
Buenos  Aires 


New  York. 
New  York . 
New  York . 
New  York . 
New  York . 
New  York . 
New  York. 
New  York . 
New  York . 
New  York . 
New  York . 
New  York . 
New  York , 


May  2 
Mav  I 
May  ] 
Mav  2 
May  1 
Mav  8 
Mav  3 
Mav  1 
Mav  1 
May  2 
May  3 

May  1 
.May  3 


From  Hawaii  and  the  Orient 


Calawaii  

Catawaii  

City  of  L.  A..  . 
Emp.  Asia.  .  . . 
Emp.  Australia, 
Emp.  Canada .  . 

Manoa  

Mat  son!  a  

Maui  

Niagara  

Pres.  Cleveland 
Pres.  Jefferson. 
Pres.  McKinley 
Pres.  Pierce. . . 
Shinyo  Maru.  . 
Siberia  Maru.  . 

Sierra  

Tahiti  

Ventura  

Wilhelmina.  .  . 
"From  around 


L.  A.  S.S.  Co  

L.  A.  S.S.  Co  

L.  A.  S.S.  Co  

Canadian  Pacific. 
Canadian  Pacific, 
Canadian  Pacific. 
Matson  Nav.  . . . 
Matson  Nav. . . . 
Matson  Nav.  . , . 
Can.  Australian. 

Dollar  , 

A.  Orient.  Mail . 
A.  Orient.  Mail. 

Dollar  , 

T.  K.  K  , 

T.  K.  K  , 

Oceanic  S.S  

Union  S.S  

Oceanic  S.S  

Matson  Nav. .  , . 
the  world. 


Hllo  

HHo  

Hilo  

Manila  

Hong  Kong. 

Manila  

Kalului 

Hilo  

Hilo  

Sydney. . .  . 
Manila.  .  .  . 
Manila.  .  .  . 
Manila.  .  .  . 
Manila 
Hong  Kong . 
Hong  Kong. 
Sdyney . . . . 
Sdyney.  . . . 
Sdyney. . .  . 
Kalului 


Los  Ang.. 
Los  Ang.  . 
Los  Ang .  . 
Vancouver. 
Vancouver. 
Vancouver. 
San  Fran .  . 
San  Fran .  . 
San  Fran .  . 
Vancouver. 
San  Fran .  . 
Seattle.  .  . 
Seattle.  .  . 
San  Fran .  . 
San  Fran.  . 
San  Fran.  . 
San  Fran .  . 
San  Fran.  . 
San  Fran .  . 
San  Fran.  . 


May  1 
Mav  2 
Mav  1 
Mav  1 
Mav  a 
May  3 
Mav  1 
Mav  A 
Mav  1 
May  2 
May  5 
Mav  2 
May  1 
May  1 
May  1 
Mav  2 
May  2 

May  1 

Mav  i 
May  2 


MEDITERRANEAN  CRUISES 

Fabiee  Line  S.S.  Providtmce.  Leaves  New  York  May  4,  1!*: 
Returns  July  10,  1926. 

Tims.  CoOKaft  Son.  Cunard  S.S.  California.  Leaves  New  Y< 
Vuly  1,  1926.     Returns  August  31,  1926. 

MIDNIGHT  SUN  CRUISE 

Raymond  &  Wmitcomb.  Cunard  S.S.  Carinthia.  Lea  Tea  N 
York  June  29,  192  6.     Returns  August  6,  192  6. 

MEDITERRANEAN  AND  NORWAY 

Fiiaxk  C.  Claiik.  Cunard  S.S.  Lanrantria.  Leave-  Km  Yr 
June  30,  1926.     Batumi  August  2  1,  1926. 

WORLD  CRUISES 

Doll vit  Line  S.S.  Pres.  Monroe.  Leaves  New  York  Mav  1 
2926.     Returns  about  August  3.  1926. 

Dollar  Line  S.S.  Pres.  Harrison.  Leaves  New  York  May  2 
1926.    Returns  about  Augun  17,  1926. 


May,  1926 


Joan  (idling  a  few  busy  moments  at  the  Park  Lane) : 

"WHY  DO  THEY  CALL  THIS  PRICELESS  DRINK 
A  CLICQUOT  CLUB  COBBLER?" 

Elaine  (who  thinks  "flappers"  lived  in  Victoria's  reign): 

"BECAUSE  IT'S  GOOD  FOR  YOUR  SOUL,  SILLY." 


AT  THE  PARK  LANE 

Kurt  Randig,  maitre  d'hotel  of  the  Park  Lane,  says: 
"A  secret?  But  yes,  two  secrets.  First,  the  delicate  flavor  of 
the  Clicquot  Club  Pale  Dry  Ginger  Ale.  Nothing  is  just 
like  it.  Second,  it  is  the  art  with  which  we  compose  the 
Cobbler.  Voila!  The  delicious  Clicquot  Club  Cobbler."  .  .  . 
The  Clicquot  Club  Company,  Millis,  Massachusetts. 
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You  can  now  subscribe  to 
the  best  neiso  books— 

just  as  you  do  to  a  magazine 


THE  BEST  NEW  BOOK  EACH  MONTH  IS 
SELECTED  BY  THIS  COMMITTEE  AND 
SENT  YOU  REGULARLY  ON  APPROVAL 


|HINK  over  the  last  few  years.  How 
'  often  have  outstanding  books  appeared, 
j  widely  discussed  and  widely  reconv 
<St)U  mended,  books  you  were  really  anxious 
to  read  and  fully  intended  to  read  when 
you  "got  around  to  it,"  but  which  nevertheless  you 
missed!  Why  is  it  you  disappoint  yourself  so  fre- 
quently  in  this  way? 

The  true  reason  lies  in  your  habits  of  book-buying. 
Through  carelessness,  or  through  the  driving  cir- 
cumstances  of  a  busy  life,  you  simply  overloo\  obtain' 
ing  books  that  you  really  want  to  read.  Or  you  live 
in  a  district  remote  from  bookstores,  where  it  is 
impossible  to  get  the  best  new  books  without 
difficulty. 

This  need  be  true  no  longer.  A  unique  service  has 
been  organized,  which  will  deliver  to  you  every  month, 
without  effort  or  trouble  on  your  part,  the  best  boo\ 
of  that  month,  whether  fiction  or  non-fiction.  And 
if  the  book  you  receive  is  not  one  you  would  have 
chosen  yourself,  you  may  exchange  it  for  a  bool{  you 
prefer,  from  a  list  of  other  new  books  that  are  recom- 
mended. In  this  way,  automatically,  you  keep 
abreast  of  the  best  literature  of  the  day. 

These  "best  books"  are  chosen  for  you,  from  the 
boof{s  of  all  publishers,  by  a  group  of  unbiased  critics 
and  writers,  whose  judgment  as  to  books  and 
whose  catholicity  of  taste  have  been  demonstrated 
for  many  years  before  the  public.  The  members  of 
this  Selecting  Committee,  who  have  agreed  to  per- 
form  this  service,  are  listed  above.  With  each  book 
sent  there  is  always  included  some  interesting  com- 
ment by  a  member  of  the  committee,  upon  the  book 
and  the  author. 

The  price  at  which  the  books  are  billed  to  you  is 
in  every  case  the  publisher's  retail  price.  There 
are  no  extra  charges  for  the  service. 

A  very  interesting  prospectus  has  been  prepared, 
explaining  the  many  conveniences  of  this  plan.  This 
prospectus  will  convince  you  of  several  things:  that 
the  plan  will  really  enable  you  always  to  "keep  up" 
with  the  best  of  the  new  books;  that  you  will  never 
again,  through  carelessness,  miss  books  you  are  anxi- 
ous to  read;  that  the  recommendations  of  this  un- 
biased committee  will  guide  you  in  obtaining  books 
that  are  really  worth-while;  that  there  is  no  chance 
of  your  purchasing  books  that  you  would  not  choose 
to  purchase  anyway;  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  many 
conveniences  of  the  plan,  the  cost  of  the  books  you  get 
is  no  greater  than  if  you  purchased  them  yourself. 

Send  for  this  prospectus,  using  the  coupon  below 
or  a  letter.  Your  request  will  involve  you  in  no 
obligation  to  subscribe. 

BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  INC. 
218  West  40th  St.  Dept.  85         New  York,  N.  Y. 


Henry  Sibdei  Oanby 
Chairman 


Heywood  Broun 


Dorothy  Canfir 


f*' 

Christophpr  Morley 


William  Allen  White 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  INC. 
218  West  40th  St.,  Dept.  85,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  cost,  your  Prospectus  outlining  the  details  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Plan  of  Reading. 
This  request  involves  me  in  no  obligation  to  subscribe  to  your  service. 

Name   

Address   

City   


.  State . 


"BOOKS  for  the  COUNTRY  J/'OME 

Whaling  in  the  Frozen  South.  By  A.  J.  VlLLIERS.  The  Bobbs-MerriU  Co.,  Indianapolis 
Ind.    Illustrated;  292  pages;  5J  x  8j  inches. 

'  I  ''HE  fascination  of  the  sea  will  undoubtedly  never  pall  for  its  devotees 
Each  year,  each  month  in  fact,  sees  an  increase  in  things  maritime,  anc 
the  vogue  to-day  for  ship  models  and  ship  paintings  is  at  a  fever  pitch 
Quite  naturally  marine  literature,  too,  is  in  great  demand  and  a  veritabfi 
flood  of  books  on  the  subject  has  descended  upon  us.  And  were  all  thesi 
as  delightful  and  entertaining  as  A.  J.  Villiers's  new  volume  "Whaling  in  th< 
Frozen  South"  we  should  have  little  to  complain  of.  For  the  autho 
is  not  only  an  able  seaman  but  a  journalist  as  well,  a  rare  combination  tha 
is  particularly  effective  when  one  has  a  magnificent  subject — whaling  ir 
frozen  waters— to  write  about. 

To  read  the  volume  is  to  stir  one* s  blood — the  way  Kipling  did  in  "Cap 
tains  Courageous,"  or  Herman  Melville  did  in  "Moby  Dick."  Not  t( 
have  read  it — well,  that  is  but  little  short  of  calamity. 

The  Bascom  Chest.    By  Alfred  F.  LoOMIS,  author  of  "The  Sea  Bird's  Quest,"  etc.  Th 

Century  Co.,  New  York.    Illustrated;  248  pages;  5x71  inches. 

TT'S  a  great  many  years — just  how  many  we'd  hate  to  say — since  ou 
*■  joyous  boyhood,  and  consequently  a  great  many  years  since  we've  rea< 
what  the  book-trade  calls  a  "juvenile."  But  when  our  friend  Alfred  F 
Loomis,  whose  writings  Country  Life's  readers  know  and  appreciate 
sent  us  his  latest  story  for  boys,  "The  Bascom  Chest,"  we  rolled  back  th 
mists  of  time  and  plunged  into  it.  And  we're  awfully  glad  we  did,  for  i 
proved  two  things:  First  (and  more  important  to  the  author)  that  it  is  ; 
rattling  good  story  of  adventure;  and  second  (and  more  important  to  us) 
that  we  haven't  yet  lost  our  youthful  tastes.  Which,  after  all,  is  a  grea 
deal  more  than  one  can  expect  from  many  books.  This  "Bascom  Chest' 
is  a  story  of  four  boys  and  a  treasure  chest,  with  plenty  of  thrills  and  goo< 
wholesome  adventure.  Any  youth  from  six  on  will  certainly  enjoy  it,  anc 
probably  likewise  any  youth  from  eighty  years  down. 

The  Smaller  English  House  of  the  Later  Renaissance,  1660-1840.     By  A.  E.  RlCHARDSOl 

F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Professor  of  Architecture,  University  College,  University  of  London;  autho 
of  "Monumental  Architecture,"  "1-ondon  Houses,"  etc.,  and  H.  Donaldson  Eberlein,  B.  A 
author  of  "The  Period  Book  of  Interior  Decoration,"  "Italian  Villas  and  Gardens,"  etc.  Wil 
liam  Helburn,  Inc.,  New  York  and  London.    Illustrated  with  96  plates;  300  pages;  8j  x  1 1  inches 

'  I  H )  THE  many  volumes  on  architecture  which  he  has  already  writtei 
*•  and  published,  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein  in  conjuction  with  Pro 
fessor  A.  E.  Richardson  of  the  University  of  London,  has  added  a  new  anc 
particularly  interesting  volume,  "  The  Smaller  English  House  of  the  Late 
Renaissance." 

As  is  his  wont,  the  author,  with  his  associate,  has  gone  thoroughly  into  hi 
subject  and  his  discussion  of  this  important  period  of  architecture  is  pro 
found  and  unusual.  The  text  is  supplemented  by  many  attractive  photo 
graphs  and  a  wealth  of  measured  drawings  that  add  materially  to  the  valui 
and  the  interest  of  the  book.  Written  primarily  for  the  architect,  thi 
authors'  diction  is  none  the  less  thoroughly  understandable  and  pleasinj 
to  the  lay  mind.  "  The  Smaller  English  Houses  of  the  Later  Renaissance' 
is  a  necessary  addition  to  any  architectural  library. 

Mahogany  Antique  and  Modern.  INDITED  BY  WILLIAM  I'-ARQUHAR  PaYSON.  E.  P.  Duttoi 
&  Co.,  New  York.    Illustrated;  154  pages;  85  x  12  J  inches. 

AXT'HEN  all  is  said  and  done  there  are  very  few  if  any  woods  that  car 
*  '  surpass  mahogany  in  popular  esteem.  Easily  the  most  popula 
wood  of  our  forefathers,  it  to-day  retains  its  vogue  and  while  many  othe 
woods  have  come  to  the  front  and  are  enjoying  a  vogue,  mahogany  maintain 
its  place. 

Quite  in  keeping  with  such  a  dignified  and  aristocratic  wood  is  the  volumi 
"Mahogany  Antique  and  Modern,"  which  has  just  been  published  unde 
the  editorship  of  William  Farquhar  Payson,  American  Editor  of  The  Con 
noisseur.  Here  is  the  entire  history  of  mahogany,  told  in  text  and  pictures 
from  the  time  it  leaves  the  forest  jungles  until  its  final  conversion  intc 
lovely  pieces  of  furniture  in  the  tasteful  homes  of  to-day.  The  openin; 
chapter  describes  the  growth  and  the  cutting  of  the  wood,  and  a  subsequen 
chapter  elaborates  the  process  by  which  it  is  converted  to  our  use.  i  hei 
Kenneth  M.  Murchison,  the  celebrated  architect,  contributes  a  few  chap 
terson  mahogany  in  architecture,  while  Henry  B.  Culver,  well  known  for  hi: 
ship  models,  tells  of  its  use  in  marine  architecture  and  boat  building 
Charles  Over  Cornelius,  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
describes  the  part  played  by  mahogany  in  the  making  of  historic  furniture 
while  Ralph  Erskine,  head  of  the  furniture  company  that  bears  his  name 
discusses  mahogany  in  the  furniture  of  the  present  day.  1  here  i: 
a  preface  by  Meyric  R.  Rogers  and  short  chapters  by  Karl  Schmieg  anc 
Frances  Morris,  the  latter  also  a  Curator  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
The  large  size  of  the  page,  the  clearness  of  type,  and  the  profusion  of  tht 
illustrations  make  up  a  volume  of  great  beauty,  while  the  history  of  tht 
wood  and  its  uses  constitute  as  romantic  and  interesting  a  story  as  it  i; 
possible  to  find  anywhere  in  a  book  of  this  type. 

The  Practical  Book  of  Chinaware.  By  Harold  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN  AND  ROGER  WEARNI 
Ramsdell.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia  and,London.  Illustrated;  325  ages;  65  x  8: 
inches. 

WE  DOUBT  if  anywhere  you  will  find  a  more  helpful  and  delightfu 
set  of  books  on  the  home  and  its  furnishings  than  the  series  ol 
"Practical"  books  published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  From  time  to  time 
they  have  added  new  titles'to  this  list  and  the  latest  one  to  make  its  appear- 
ance is  "The  Practical  Book  of  Chinaware,"  by  Harold  Donaldson  Eberleir 
and  Roger  W.  Ramsdell — a  really  delightful  book,  charmingly  written  and 
charmingly  illustrated.  In  this  volume  one  can  find  all  that  one  needs  tc: 
and  should  know  about  china,  and  if  one  does  not  become  imbued  with  a 
love  for  this  ware  after  reading  the  author's  description  of  the  various  types, 
one  must  be  indifferent  indeed  to  the  arts  that  go  to  make  this  world  the 
pleasant  place  to  live  in  that  it  is.  The  volume  is  a  valuable  addition  to  an 
already  very  valuable  series. 


SUFFERING  the  home  seeker  and  the  investor 
an  equable  climate,  a  productive  soil,  and  un- 
excelled markets,  the  Del-Mar-Va  Eastern 
Shore  Peninsula  is  America's  chosen  land  of 
opportunity.  It  is  a  land  of  widely  diversi- 
fied resources,  with  an  area  of  six  thou- 
sand square  miles,  stretching  southward  in  an  elongated 
line  from  Wilmington,  Delaware,  on  the  north  to  Cape 
Charles,  Virginia,  on  the  south.  The  Peninsula  is  sur- 
rounded by  deep,  clean  salt  water  which  never  freezes  in 
winter  nor  grows  hot  in  summer,  resulting  in  a  unique  and 
delightful  climate. 

Cooler  in  summer  than  most  of  the  resort  sections  of 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Michigan,  the  Peninsula 
likewise  is  blest  with  milder  winters  than  are  found  in  re- 
gions many  hundred  miles  farther  south.  While  there  are 
four  distinct  climatic  seasons,  they  follow  each  other  with 
such  a  gradual  blending  that  each  period  is  a  kindly,  health- 
ful season  to  people  of  all  ages.  The  Peninsula's  equable 
climate  is  assured  as  a  permanent  possession  by  reason  of 
the  vast  expanse  of  water  surrounding  it. 

The  Del-Mar-Va  Peninsula 
is  a  land  of  easy  access. 
Within  a  radius  of  three  hun- 
dred miles  there  is  to  be 
found  a  quarter  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  United 
States.  A»  thousand  miles 
nearer  to  the  great  centers  of 
American  population  than 
Florida,  it  is  from  two  thou- 
sand to  three  thousand  miles 
closer    to    them    than  Cali- 


fornia. Geographical  location  has  made  the  Peninsula 
the  natural  market  garden  for  one  half  the  nation. 
From  it  pour  never-ending  streams  of  fruits,  fresh  vege- 
tables, canned  foods,  grain,  poultry,  dairy  products,  oysters, 
and  other  sea-foods. 

Notwithstanding  its  manifest  and  acknowledged  natural 
advantages,  land  prices  on  the  Peninsula  have  not  yet  begun 
to  register  their  real  value.  Good  land  can  still  be  bought 
from  fifty  dollars  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  acre. 
At  this  figure  Peninsula  land  is  certain  to  pay  handsome  div- 
idends to  the  farmer.  Agricultural  land  on  the  Peninsula 
is  in  constant  demand.  Farmers  generally  have  discovered 
that  the  secret  of  success  in  farming  is  to  secure  their  lands 
at  the  right  price.  Because  Peninsula  lands  are  being  held 
at  relatively  lower  levels,  the  agricultural  drift  is  distinctly 
in  its  direction. 

The  Peninsula  presents  all  of  the  advantages  which  the 
modern  farmer  has  come  to  demand.  It  has  1,346  miles 
of  hard  surfaced  permanently  improved  highways  which 
lead  directly  to  major  markets.  There  are  in  addition 
500  miles  of  improved  shell  and  macadamized  roads. 

There  is  one  mile  of  im- 
proved roadway  for  every 
four  square  miles  of  territory 
on  the  Peninsula.  This  is  the 
highest  proportion  of  im- 
proved roadway  to  area  in 
any  section  of  the  United 
States.  And  all  of  this  is  at 
the  front  door  of  more  than 
20,000,000  people  and  within 
less  than  seven  hours'  motor 
ride  of  New  York  City. 
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William  Smith 
Hall,  W  ashinglon 
College.  Del-Mar- 
Va  offers  the  best 
educational  ad- 
vantages 


Life  is  worth  living 
in  a  home  like  this 


The  Home-Seeker's  Opportunity 

O  those  who  are  looking  for  home  sites,  whethei 
for  estates  or  modest  country  residences,  th( 
Del-Mar-Va  Peninsula  is  a  land  of  unlimitec 
selections.  A  short  inexpensive  motor  ride  tc 
the  section  will  convince  you  of  the  opportuni 
ties.  And  you  will  always  be  received  with  a  welcome 
With  a  small  tract  of  land,  the  home  site  can  be  made  sel 
sustaining  from  the  first.  Throughout  the  entire  Penin 
sula  are  excellent  grade  and  high  schools;  and  two  insti 
tutions  of  higher  education — the  University  of  Delaware 
at  Newark,  and  Washington  College,  at  Chestertown 
Some  of  the  most  picturesque  and  interesting  churches  01 
this  continent  are  on  the  Peninsula.  Many  of  them  are  ricl 
in  tradition  and  history,  and  are  the  oldest  establishec 
churches  of  their  respective  denominations  in  America. 

The  Peninsula  is  thoroughly  settled;  but  it  is  supporting 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  population  which  it  is  capabl 
of  sustaining  in  comfort  and  luxury.  Investments  in  lane 
are  therefore  steadily  increasing  in  value;  and  nowhen 
are  values  more  certain  to  rise  aggressively  during  the  nex 
several  years  or  decade.  Best  of  all,  one  can  work  am 
play  out  of  doors  every  day  of  the  year. 

Thousands  of  home  owners,  most  of  them  "dirt  farm 
mcrs"  who  have  settled  on  the  peninsula  from  elsewhere 
after  realizing  the  unusual  advantages  here  as  agains 
higher  priced  lands  in  other  sections,  are  just  about  th 
most  enthusiastic  of  Del-Mar-Va's  residents.  There  is  n< 
blight  of  any  kind  to  the  soil  or  climate.  During  the  pas 
twenty-five  years  official  records  show  only  three  clearl; 
defined  cases  of  malaria  on  the  entire  peninsula. 

The  people  of  Del-Mar-Va  are  what  we  might  tern 
true  type  Americans.  They  are  intelligent,  sincere  an< 
hospitable.  Each  county  shows  a  wholesome  rivalry  tc 
ward  other  counties  on  the  peninsula.  This  rivalry  rc 
fleets  itself  in  healthful  and  stimulating  competition  ii 
developing  the  peninsula's  many  resources  for  individua 
enjoyment. 

The  newcomer  is  offered  a  wide  range  in  types  of  horn 
sites  from  which  to  select.  There  are  great  stretches  o 
lovely  bay-fronts  and  beaches;  wide  regions  bordering  01 
hundreds  of  rivers  and  streams;  vast  areas  of  rich  agri 
cultural  lands  in  close  proximity  to  thriving  cities  an< 
towns — and  in  each  of  these  regions  large  acreages  ar 
being  divided  into  smaller  tracts. 

For  people  who  want  to  settle  in  a  section  where  oppor 
tunities  for  health  and  wealth  await,  it  can  be  said  that  at 
— including  city  dwellers  of  average  intelligence  am 
modest  capital,  with  the  will  to  work — can  earn  a  com 
fortable  living  for  themselves  and  their  families  with  les 
effort  and  greater  certainty  than  elsewhere.  For  the  true! 
farmer,  poultry  raiser,  or  horticulturist,  the  door  to  sue 
cess  is  wide  open.  Literally  hundreds  of  former  city  work 
ers  have  already  achieved  success  and  become  permanen 
residents  of  Del-Mar-Va. 
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Agriculture 


3  HE  three  counties  of  Delaware,  nine  counties  of 
Maryland,  and  two  counties  of  Virginia  which 
comprise  the  Del-Mar-Va  eastern  shore  have  a 
tillable  farm  acreage  of  2,664,371.  Of  this 
acreage  only  1,005,992  acres  are  under  cultiva- 
tion on  31,699  farms.  The  farmer  and  truck  grower  on 
Del-Mar-Va  is  blessed  by  a  long  growing  season  of  from 
185  to  210  days  every  year.  He  can  not  only  raise  a  di- 
versity of  marketable  crops,  but  of  some  products  he  can 
raise  two  or  three  crops  in  each  season.  No  farm  section  in 
America  is  closer  to  the  richest  truck  markets  in  the  world. 
From  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  the  truck  grower 
now  delivers  his  products  by  motor-van  or  rail  or  water 
within  less  than  twelve  hours  to  such  markets  as  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  Baltimore,  Chester,  Trenton, 
and  Newark.  By  a  short  water  haul  the  markets  of  Nor- 
folk and  Washington  are  also  available. 

There  are  many  sections  of  America  in  which  farm  lands 
rated  at  much  higher  prices  than  those  on  the  peninsula  do 
not  yield  anything  like  a  comparable  return  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

In  his  marketing  the  Del-Mar-Va  grower  is  aided  by  vari- 
ous cooperative  organizations.  If  he  is  raising  livestock, 
or  running  a  dairy,  his  stock  can  graze  on  green  pastures 
twelve  months  of  the  year  while  individually  or  through  his 
marketing  organization  he  obtains  a  steady  monthly  income. 

The  Del-Mar-Va  Peninsula  leads  all  other  sections  east 
of  the  Mississippi  in  the  growing  of  asparagus,  string  beans, 
lima  beans,  white  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  and  turnip 
greens.  At  the  height  of  the  shipping  season,  in  late  March, 
an  average  of  125  truck  loads  of  turnip  greens,  spinach, 
kale,  and  broccoli  are  sent  by  motor  van  to  the  New  York 
market  alone  each  day.  The  white  potato  crop  from  two 
counties  alone  brought  over  fifteen  million  dollars  in  1925  ; 
and  in  some  years  it  has  run  as  high  as  thirty  million  dollars. 
The  Peninsula  is  the  greatest  melon  growing  district  in  the 
world,  the  choicest  cantaloupes  and  watermelons. 

We  met  a  school  teacher  from  another  section  of  the 
United  States  who  purchased  a  small  house  and  three  and 
a  quarter  acres  of  land  for  $3,750.  In  his  first  year  he 
harvested  a  crop  of  sweet  potatoes  for  which  he  received 
$1,758.  On  the  same  day  we  met  an  Illinois  farmer  who 
still  owns  farm  lands  in  the  wheat  belt  of  that  state,  but 
who  wanted  to  live  in  a  milder  climate.  After  a  thorough 
investigation  of  available  farm  lands  throughout  America, 
he  chose  to  invest  on  the  Peninsula.  For  five  years  he  has 
grown  a  large  acreage  of  wheat  with  an  average  yield  over 
that  of  his  old  Illinois  farm.  He  is  growing  successfully 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  clover,  and  alfalfa,  and  has  besides  a  large 
acreage  devoted  to  truck  farming. 

Each  season  the  Peninsula  markets  more  than  thirty  dif- 
ferent farm  crops.  Best  market  prices  are  obtainable. 
Two  of  the  Produce  Exchanges  have  marketed  a  total  of 
more  than  twenty  million  dollars  of  agricultural  products 
per  year  for  the  last  five  years.  In  the  past  twenty-five 
years  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  an  entire  crop  failure 
on  the  Peninsula  due  to  drought. 


Farm  labor  is  con- 
tented and  plentiful 
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Sports 


THE  Peninsula  is  literally  "Sports- 
man's Paradise."  The  great  bays 
and  inlets  constitute  the  home  of  the 
Canvas-Back  Duck,  the  Diamond-Hack 
Terrapin,  and  the  soft  shell  crab.  The 
bay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  inlets  are 
the  stopping  places  of  unnumbered  droves 
of  Mallard,  Blue  and  Green  Winged 
Teal  and  other  Ducks.  There  are  wild 
geese  in  abundance.  Some  of  the  best 
known  shooting  clubs  in  America  are 
located  on  the  Peninsula.  In  the  salt 
waters  are  abundant  supplies  of  Boston 
Mackerel,  Blue  Fish,  Norfolk  Spots, 
Hard-heads  and  Porgies.  Throughout 
the  Peninsula,  in  lakes,  necks  and  rivers, 
Black  Bass  and  other  game  lish  abound. 
"Fisherman's  luck  is  always  good  on  the 
Peninsula."  In  the  interior  arc  quail 
and  rabbits  in  abundance.  The  won- 
derful bathing  beaches  on  the  Atlantic- 
Ocean  are  never  overcrowded.  A 
yachtsman  can  literally  sail  right  around 
the  Peninsula.  A  small  motor  boat  can 
travel  for  500  miles  in  salt  water  within 
either  of  two  counties  and  not  retrace 
its  course.  On  the  Peninsula  is  a  farm 
where  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Man 
O'  War  are  quartered  in  winter  as  was 
that  great  horse  during  his  racing  career. 
Both  fox-hunting  and  "coon"-hunting 
are  favorite  sports. 


A  fleet  of  skip- 
jacks dredging 
up  oysters 


in  Am^^^m 

K+** 


Farm  crops  are  within 
eight  hours'  haul  to  a 
market  of  twenty  mil- 
lion people 
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The  Del-Mar-Fa  section  ships  more  than  one  third  of  the 
world's  supply  of  canned  tomatoes 


The  oldest  courthouse  in 
America  in  continuous 
use 


THE  Peninsula  is  the  land  where 
North  and  South  meet.  Hand  in 
hand  with  the  lingering  atmosphere  of 
Southern  beauty  are  institutions  which 
stamp  the  Peninsula  as  a  progressive 
business  community.  Its  mercantile 
establishments  are  imposing  and  up  to 
date.  Its  cities  and  towns  are  busy  busi- 
ness marts.  Its  banks  are  prosperous, 
many  of  them  in  new  and  imposing 
structures. 

The  Peninsula  is  historic  soil.  One 
can  step  from  busy  city  streets  into 
scenes  that  are  legacies  of  Colonial  days. 
In  every  county  are  charming  old 
homesteads  and  estates ;  many  of  them 
in  the  same  families  for  generations; 
many  of  them  the  homes  and  estates  of 
outside  folk  who  have  chosen  to  live  on 
the  peninsula  because  of  its  delightful 
climate  and  natural  beauty.  The  Penin- 
sula is  dotted  with  antique  shops  and  is 
a  happy  hunting  ground  for  those  inter- 
ested in  early  American  furniture. 

The  section  lias  a  flora  all  its  own.  A 
visitor  is  surprised  to  see  thriving  fig 
orchards  and  thousands  of  crepe  myrtles 
and  other  Southern  trees  and  shrubs. 
One  is  impressed  with  the  wide  stretches 
of  pine  woods,  called  "Loblolly  Pines." 
These  primeval  woods  not  only  furnish 
wind  breaks  but  are  factors  in  main- 
taining the  year  round  soil  moisture  es- 
sential for  growing  crops. 


Advertisement 


Del-Mak-Va    tjThe  (peninsula  of  plenty 


Picking  strawber- 
ries. They  can  be 
grown  with  consis- 
tent profit  of  $300 
to  $700  per  acre 


Grape  growing  is  an 
expanding  fruit  in- 
dustry 


Horticulture 

HREE  conditions  are  essential  in  the  production 
of  ideal  fruit  trees,  strawberry  plants,  and  gen- 
eral nursery  products.  They  are  :  a  long  growing 
season,  the  peculiar  soil  these  products  demand, 
freedom  from  drought,  and  wide  variations  in 
temperature  and  efficient  labor.    All  of  these  essentials  are 
found  in  all  of  the  peninsula's  fourteen  counties.    As  a  re- 
sult peninsula  products  are  naturally  preferred. 

Because  of  Del-Mar-Va's  horticultural  supremacy,  an 
automobile  trip  over  the  peninsula's  great  highways  during 
the  apple  and  peach  blossom  season  is  a  never-to-be-for- 
gotten treat.  Hundreds  of  the  peninsula's  permanent  resi- 
dents made  their  first  visit  there  during  the  blossom  season, 
which  laid  its  spell  upon  them,  and  held  them  with  its  an- 
nual miracles  of  beauty. 

The  peninsula  on  every  hand  presents  the  visible  evi- 
dences of  its  horticultural  supremacy.  The  world's  largest 
single  grower  of  fruit  trees  is  located  there.  In  his  orch- 
ards there  are  at  the  present  time  60,000  bearing  peach 
trees  and  40,000  bearing  apple  trees. 

When  it  comes  to  strawberries  the  peninsula  produces 
more  of  them,  so  far  as  Atlantic  Seaboard  markets  are  con- 
cerned, than  all  other  sections  of  the  country  combined.  It 
boasts  the  world's  largest  single  commercial  grower  of 
strawberry  plants.  The  peninsula's  strawberry  record  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  strawberry  culture  pays.  They  can  be 
grown  with  a  consistent  profit  of  from  $300  to  $700  per 
acre.  When  it  comes  to  apples  and  peaches  the  peninsula 
leads  all  other  sections  east  of  the  Mississippi  in  their  pro- 
duction. It  naturally  follows  therefore  that  it  has  a  number 
of  concerns  which  are  national  distributors  of  nursery  stocks. 

The  Peninsula  is  especially  suitable  for  grapes  and  small 
berried  fruits.  A  nursery  farm  was  recently  established  by 
a  New  Jersey  nurseryman.  When  asked  why  he  chose  to 
extend  his  nursery  operations  to  the  Peninsula,  he  said  that 
the  peculiarly  favorable  natural  conditions  were  the  in- 
fluencing factors.  One  of  the  largest  plantings  of  daffodils 
in  America  is  located  on  the  Peninsula.  This  is  a  new  in- 
dustry there.  Nowhere  in  America  are  conditions  better 
for  growing  dahlias,  delphiniums,  roses,  peonies,  and  other 
horticultural  specialties. 


Poultry 


S  YET  the  poultry  industry  on  the  Peninsula  is 
in  its  infancy.  But  despite  this  fact  the  total 
value  of  the  poultry  products  of  the  Peninsula 
runs  into  millions  of  dollars.  Everyone  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  term  "Maryland  Turkey"  on  the 
city  restaurant  menu.  There  are  several  highly  successful 
poultry  farms  in  operation,  but  there  is  opportunity  for  hun- 
dreds additional.  The  mild  climate  in  which  one  side  of  the 
poultry  house  can  be  left  open  during  the  entire  year,  the 
well  drained  soil,  and  the  access  to  city  markets,  insure  quick 
success  in  poultry  raising.  It  is  especially  practical  to  com- 
bine poultry  with  the  small  fruit  farm. 


Del-Mak-Va    °fhe,  peninsula  of  <plenty 


Industries 

5  HE  Peninsula  is  in  an  enviable  position  as  re- 
gards the  growth  of  industries  already  estab- 
lished as  well  as  new  industries  that  require 
proximity  to  city  or  seaport  delivery.  Labor  is 
plentiful  both  white  and  colored.  The  canning 
industry  on  the  Peninsula  is  an  institution  and  has  been  the 
leading  industry  for  more  than  two  generations.  In  1925 
the  Peninsula  led  the  world  in  canning  oysters  and  tomatoes. 
It  produced  more  than  one  half  of  the  world's  supply  of 
canned  oysters  and  fell  short  only  by  a  small  number  in 
producing  one  half  the  world's  supply  of  canned  tomatoes. 
It  leads  all  other  sections  in  canning  sweet  potatoes,  string 
beans,  and  spinach.  It  is  close  to  Iowa  and  Illinois  in  can- 
ning corn,  and  only  surpassed  by  Wisconsin  in  canning  peas. 
A  greater  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  canned  on  the 
Peninsula  than  in  any  other  section  save  New  York  and 
California.  In  a  single  season  the  Peninsula  cans  in  quan- 
tity twenty-eight  separate  products,  consisting  of  oysters, 
eighteen  varieties  of  vegetables,  and  nine  varieties  of  fruits. 
The  total  value  of  the  canned  goods  on  the  Peninsula  has 
averaged  between  thirty  and  forty  million  dollars  annually 
in  the  last  ten  years.  The  world's  largest  single  canning 
plant  for  tomatoes  is  located  on  the  Peninsula.  The  boat 
building  industry  is  a  natural  reflection  of  the  unusual  sea- 
ports and  waterways.  One  of  the  world's  largest  manu- 
facturers of  tin  cans,  is  on  the  Peninsula.  Most  of  the 
'baskets  which  hold  the  Eastern  Atlantic  seaboard  market 
products  are  made  from  the  gum  logs  on  the  Peninsula. 
The  lumber  interests  constitute  one  of  the  leading  indus- 
tries with  a  vast  acreage  of  virgin  timber  in  pine,  cypress, 
and  gum.  The  section  contains  several  of  America's  largest 
manufacturers  of  underwear.  The  world's  largest  single 
canning  plant  for  oysters  and  the  world's  most  productive 
oyster  beds  are  located  on  the  edges  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  inlets  of  the  Peninsula. 

On  the  Peninsula  are  found  : 

The  world's  largest  and  best  known  manufac- 
turers of  explosives  and  allied  products. 

The  largest  cotton  dyeing  and  finishing  works 
in  the  world. 

The  largest  manufacturer  of  braided  rubber 
hose  in  the  world. 

The  world's  center  of  the  manufacture  of  vul- 
canized fibre. 

The  world's  center  of  glazed  kid  and  morocco 
leather  manufacturing. 

In  one  county  the  muskrat  industry  amounts  to 
more  than  $500,000  a  year. 

The  largest  manufacturer  of  wooden  spoons 
in  the  world. 

A  company  manufacturing  dental  filling  ma- 
terials and  specialties  with  the  widest  distribu- 
tion in  the  world  for  products  of  its  kind. 

For  the  manufacturer  large  or  small,  Del-Mar-Fa  offers 
complete  coordination  of  road,  rail,  river,  and  ocean  trans- 
portation. 


Del-Mar- 1 'a  affords 
manufacturers,  large 
or  small,  coordin- 
ated road,  rail,  rivet 
and  ocean  transpor- 
tation facilities 


The  canning  indus- 
try is  represented  by 
more  than  400  sep- 
arate canneries 
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The  Spirit  of  the  Del-Mar- Va  Eastern  Shore  Association 


npHIS  is  an  Association  recently  organized  on  the  Peninsula 
to  foster  progress  and  prosperity  from  within  by  co-oper- 
ation and  organization  and  to  encourage  and  assist  outside 
people  to  settle  on  the  Peninsula.  It  is  a  corporation  not  or- 
ganized for  profit.  The  Association  stands  ready  to  answer 
any  inquiries  regarding  the  Peninsula;  to  give  definite  inform- 
ation regarding  locations  available  for  home  sites,  farm  lands 
or  factory  sites.  In  fact,  it  invites  you  to  the  Peninsula  to 
see  for  yourself  the  tremendous  possibilities  of  this  section. 

Del-Mar- Va  Eastern  Shore  Association 
Salisbury,  Maryland 


ar-Va 


Eastern  Shore  \  Association 


Sunset  on  Chesapeake  Hay  showing  Ferry  from  Claiborne  to  Annapolis 
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WHITE  PLAINS 

This  beautiful  and  finely -built  brick 
house  and  one  acre.  In  attractive  and 
accessible  neighborhood.  4  master 
rooms,  2  servants'  rooms,  3  baths. 

Other  desirable  places  for  sale  or  rent. 


LLIMAN,  INC. 

340  Madison  Ave,  New  York 
Murray  Hill  6200 


^5hc  Policy 
Of  ^ohis  Agency 

TS  TO  advise  and  assist  the  pros- 
i.  pective  purchasers  of  homes  in 
the  vicinity  of  White  Plains,  for,  if 
one  is  rightly  advised  the  purchase 
of  a  home  becomes  an  event  marked 
with  success. 

If  we  KA[OW  your  requirements, 
we  can  buy  FOR  you — not  sell  TO 
you — there  is  a  vast  difference. 

An  appointment  at  your  convenience 

J.  WALLACE  SLAWSON 

3  Depot  Plaza  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  4234 


A  LIFETIME  of  experience 
in  handling  White  Plains, 
Hartsdale  and  Scarsdale  prop- 
erties qualifies  us  to  satisfac- 
torily serve  you  in  finding 
iust  the  sort  of  home  you 
wish. 

We  will  gladly  send  you 
a  selected  list  of  "  bet- 
ter homes,"  on  request 

R.Franklin  Hull 

30  Depot  Plaza 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Phones  2660  and  2661 


HO 


A  CHARMING  HOME  IN 
GEDNEY  FARM,  WHITE  PLAINS 

OVERLOOKING  beautiful  golf  course  with  extensive 
view  of  Lone;  Island  Sound.  Over  half-acre  of  beautifully 
landscaped  grounds  with  lame  simile  trees  anil  nun'- , 
erous  fruit  trees.  liirch,  stucco  and  half  timber  construction; 
vapor  vacuum  heat  oil  burner.  Larr.e  foyer  hall,  living 
room  with  fireplace,  lame  solarium,  dining  room,  breakfast 
room,  buttery,  tiled  kitchen;  built-in  tiled  electric  refrig- 
erator, maid's  room  ami  hath  on  1st  floor;  4  master  bed- 
rooms, 2  baths ;  dressing  room;  large  closet  space ;  ceilings 
in  master  bedroom  and  solarium  12  ft.  high,  Charmingly 
decorated  and  entirely  modern  in  every  respect.  Open  stone 
terraces  and  2-car  garage.  For  further  particulars  phone 
or  write, 

PALESTRANT  &  BARE,  Inc. 

27  Orawaupum  St.       Tel.  1010      White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

By  R.  Franklin  Hull 

'President  Westchester  County  Realty 
Board) 

'How  did  White  Plains  get  its  name?"  Many 
visitors  to  the  Westchester  county  seat  ask  this 
question  because  this  name  applied  to  a  city  built 
like  Rome  upon  seven  hills  seems  like  a  mis- 
nomer. Some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  residents 
of  White  Plains — and  most  White  Plains  home 
owners  are  enthusiastic  about  their  town — do 
not  know  the  answer. 

Some  five  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  terri- 
tory in  and  around  White  Plains  was  held  by  the 
Mohican  Indians  it  was  called  by  the  unpro- 
nounceable name  of  Weckquaesguack.  Later, 
after  considerable  strife  between  old  Chief  Ora- 
waupum of  the  Siwanoy  Indians  and  Quarropas, 
chief  of  the  Tankitekes,  a  tribe  of  Mohicans,  the 
name  of  the  village  was  Quarropas. 

Then  in  1683  came  the  white  settlers  from 
Rye  who  called  the  place  White  Plains  because 
of  the  large  number  of  white  balsam  trees  which 
grew  there.  On  behalf  of  the  Town  of  Rye 
they  bought  the  land  from  the  Indians.  The 
new  ownership  was  later  disputed  by  John  Rich- 
bell  of  Mamaroneck,  also  Colonel  Caleb  Heath- 
cote,  who  claimed  prior  title  to  the  entire  terri- 
tory. The  matter  was  finally  settled  in  1 72 1 
when  Rye  received  letters  patent  from  the 
Crown  of  England.  At  that  time  there  were 
only  18  settlers  upon  the  4,400  acres  included 
within  the  boundaries  of  White  Plains.  Two 
years  later  there  were  41  owners,  more  than  a 
100  per  cent,  increase,  so  we  may  readily  see 
that  the  attractions  of  White  Plains  were  not 
unobserved  even  in  those  early  days. 

To-day,  what  do  we  find?  A  city  of  about 
30,000,  with  rapid  and  comfortable  train  service 
on  two  electric  railroads — a  city  with  its  own 
pure  water  supply,  a  splendid  school  system, 
good  shopping  facilities,  three  theatres  and 
churches  of  all  denominations — a  bustling,  thriv- 
ing city  and  yet  with  all  the  charm  of  the  coun- 
try because  most  of  the  attractive  homes  are 
located  on  beautifully  shaded  streets  and  sur- 
rounded by  spacious  lawns  and  gardens.  Auto- 
mobile enthusiasts  find  great  enjoyment  in  the 
splendid  roads  and  parkways  which  radiate  from 
White  Plains  in  every  direction.  The  principal 
one  is  the  Bronx  Valley  Parkway  with  which 
most  motorists  are  now  familiar.  This  is  a 
beautiful  strip  of  park  land,  with  a  broad  auto- 
mobile roadway,  which  starts  at  the  Botanical 
Gardens  in  the  Bronx  and  ends  at  Kensico  about 
four  miles  north  of  White  Plains.  Other  good 
roads  lead  to  Tarrytown  and  Dobbs  Ferry  on 
the  Hudson,  to  Porchester,  Rye  and  Mamaro- 
neck on  the  Sound  and  to  points  north  and  south 
of  White  Plains — in  fact,  there  is  a  well  known 
saying  that  "all  roads  lead  to  White  Plains." 
That  is  because  of  the  strategic  position  of  the 
city  in  the  center  of  the  County,  about  equally 
distant  from  the  Sound  or  Hudson. 

Lovers  of  golf,  tennis,  and  other  sports  will 
find  ample  facilities  for  enjoying  their  favorite 
sport.  Among  the  better  known  golf  clubs  near 
White  Plains  are  the  Westchester  Hills,  Ged- 
ney  Farm,  Scarsdale,  Knollwood,  Fairview,  Feni- 
more,  and  Westchester  Biltmore.  In  short, 
nothing  is  lacking  in  this  ideal  home  community 
to  make  life  more  pleasant,  wholesome,  and 
worth  while. 


Homes  of  Charadler 

Upon  Request 
we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  our 
illustrated  folder  showing 
homes  available  in 

Scarsdale  and  White  Plains 


FRED-  R-  REED 

3  Depot  Plaza,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
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WHITE  PLAINS 
Qendney  Farm  Section 

Plot  160  x  17s",  large  shade  trees,  well  landscaped; 
brick  and  stucco  construction,  nine  rooms,  3  baths, 
sleeping  porch;  all  modern  conveniences;  i-car  garage; 
adjoining  golf  course;  exceptional  opportunity  for  one 
seeking  a  real  home  in  a  better  neighborhood.  Price 
and  terms  very  attractive. 


Depot  Plaza     Tel.  3300     White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


A  Complete  List 


OF 


)) 


AT 


WHITE  PLAINS 

HARTSDALE 

SCARSDALE 

will  be  sent  on  request.  Carefully  se- 
lected and  warranted  to  be  worth  the 
price.    What  are  your  requirements? 

R.  E.  L.  HOWE,  Jr. 

"  Country  Homes  " 
Depot  Plaza  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


1 1 1.,,:  1  mm  11 1  iiiii  1 1 11  1  II  illinium  mill  lliiiiiiiiiiimiiiimiiiiiimiimmiiiu 

I  Real  Real  Estate  Service  I 

I  Tell  us  >>our  requirements,  j)our 

I  favorite  recreations,  size  of  your 

1  family,  amount  $ou  wish  to  pay. 

We  will  tell  y^ou  where,  and  how 
I  to  do  it.  I 

Homes  of  refinement  in  restricted  | 
neighborhoods  in  Westchester  our 
I  specialty.  | 

I  G.  P.  T.  Inc. 

GILMAN  P.  TIFFANY,  Manager 


203  Main  St. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Telephone  e 
3520  I 
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NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


This  Delightful  Connecticut  Villa 


Of  Spanish'Italian  Influence  should  appeal  to  the 
romantic  and  fastidious  purchaser.  Over  40  acres, 
intensively  developed  in  gardens,  fountains,  pools, 
and  petit  woodland  pond  bordering  a  muchly 
favored  golf  course.  The  dwelling,  with  several 
master  and  guest  chambers,  large  living  room, 


Spanish  room,  with  huge  fireplace,  is  exquisitely 
furnished,  and  possesses  a  haunting  charm  diffi- 
cult to  resist. 

This  beautiful  property  is  offered  fully  furnished 
at  a  great  sacrifice  on  reasonable  terms  of  pay- 
ment. 


52  Vanderbilt  Ave. 


Quick  Interest  is  Advisable 

^V\oEHLENPAH 


NNEl 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Murray  Hill  4249 


Sertn  Atcs — 15 
of  Berks  hires.  Or 
Station.  Surround* 
masters'  bedrooms- 
furnace  heat — very 
derful  Tieu 


FOR  SALE  AT  AMENTA 

Dutchess  County,  Sew  York 

dobs 


— 90  miles  from  New  York  at  foot 
aile  off  state  road — one  mile  from 
ful  lawns,  oak  and  iraple  trees.  4 
5  maids'  rooms.     Spacious  foyer — 
js.     High  elevation,  affording  won- 
_e — icehouse,  etc.     Asking  $18,000. 
Additional  250   acres  with  necessary  buildings  may  be  bought  if 
desired.  Inquire 

B.  B.  MEAD      AMENIA.  DUTCHESS  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  LIFE 

i's  recognized  as  a  national  real  estate  trade 
paper  for  high  class  country  properties. 


SILVICULTURE 

The  Qreation  and  ^Maintenance  of  Forests 

Our  advice  on  your  Woodland  will  preserve 
its  beauty,  maintain  the  forest,  increase  the 
annual  growth  and  return  dividends  in  cash 
to  you.    Applied  common-sense  Forestry. 

Planning  Operating  Reforestation 
Inspecting     Marketing  Management 

JAMES  W.  SEWALL,  Consulting  Forester 
OLD  TOWN,  MAINE 
Largest  Timber  Cruising  House  in  America 


VIRGINIA 


RAVENS CROFT 

Fauquier  County,  Virginia;  a  splendid  estate, 
1500  acres,  blue  grass  land,  highly  developed; 
charming  house,  outbuildings  consistent; 
views  incomparable;  refined  neighbors;  close 
to  station.  Original  cost  approximately 
$400,000;  offer  $250,000. 

ENNISCORTHY 

Albemarle  County,  Virginia;  historic;  brick, 
colonial  type;  beautiful;  wonderful  lawn, 
stately  trees;  1250  acres,  part  arable;  forest, 
streams,  environment  perfect;  near  Univer- 
sity  of  Virginia.    Price  $65,000. 

H.  W.  HILLEARY 

Exclusive  Broker 

815  Fifteenth  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ILLUSTRATED  DESCRIPTIONS 

Farms  and  Estates 
Lake,  River  and  Mountain  Summer  Homes 
in 

NEW  YORK.  NEW  JERSEY  and  CONNECTICUT 
Farm  &  Estate  Clearing  House 

141  Broadway,  New  York 


CALIF*  )R.\'IA 


SIX  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY  ACRE 
RANCH  AND  HOME 

in  the  hill  country  west  of  Paso  Robles,  a  favored 
region  as  to  soil,  rainfall,  and  climatic  conditions; 
175  acres  planted  to  prunes,  plums,  pears,  grapes. 
Japanese  persimmons,  filberts  and  walnuts;  no  more 
ertile  district  for  fruit;  undeveloped  land  easily 
cleared  for  planting;  irrigation  not  necessary;  two 
attractive  bungalows;  outbuildings  numerous  and 
adequate;  this  is  a  wonderful  combination.  For 
good  reasons  owner  anxious  to  make  immediate 
sale  or  will  exchange  for  property  in  East. 

Price,  $75,000 

For  inform  tion  applv  to 
H.  W.  HILLEARY  HARRY  M.  LORD 

815  Fifteenth  Street  OR  104  St.  Paul  Street 

Washington,  D.  C.  Bal.imore,  Md. 


MM  1  III  It N 

CALIFORNIA 

Residence  Properties  For 
Sale  or  Rent  in  Pasadena, 
Aludena,  Oak  Knoll,  &  n 
Marino,   etc.  Property 
managed  for  non-raxienii. 

The  Hogan  Co.,  Pasadena 

DOUGLAS  MANOR 

and  the  North  Shore 

J.  HART  WELCH 


Douglaston,  Long  Island 


Tel.  811  Bayside 


ENGLAND 


An  English  Home  within  one  hour  of  London 

TO  BE  SOLD 

Situated  in  beautiful  country,  a  commodious  English  Residence,  contain 
ing  8  bedrooms,  bathroom,  4  reception  rooms,  large  hall  with  finelj 
carved  galleried  staircase.  14  acres  including  beautiful  pleasure  grounds 
Price  Freehold  Five  Thousand  Guineas.    Full  particulars  and  photos 

J.  R.  THORNTON  &  CO.,  Estate  Agents 
Burgess  Hill,  Sussex,  England 


MARYLAND 


IDEAL  COUNTRY  HOME 

35  acres,  located  on  tide  water,  with  fine  harbor  and  beau- 
tiful water  view.  New  S-room  tile  and  stucco  house, 
equipped  with  all  modem  conveniences,  and  set  near  the 
water;  new  7 -room  tile  and  stucco  tenant  bouse;  6 -room 
summer  cottage;  good  tlairy  bam  and  silo;  large  hen  house. 
hi.' I  other  necessary  out-buildings.  Loamy,  productive  soil; 
tine  bathing  beach ;  good  fishing  and  gunning.  For  further 
details  and  price,  address 

JOHN  II.  CHAMBERS  Centre*  ille.  Md. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia  Farm  and  Home 
at  Big  Sacrifice 

1000  arm  best  land  in  Albemarle  County,  Virginia.  H  m  1-  n,.  old 
Colonial  type  brick  rrtridmre  with  massive  brick  columns.  Blue 
erass  lawn,  original  shade  trees,  garden  terrace  overlooking  iinall 
river,  000  acres  cleared  land,  300  acres  river  bottoms,  400  acrvs  in 
timber,  Two  million  feet  saw  Umber.  10,000  cross  ties-  Large 
orchard.  Out-huildings  for  men  and  stock  4  miles  from  town  and 
railroad.  14  miles  from  Charlottesville,  and  University  of  Virginia. 
30  miles  from  Shenandoah  National  Park.   Priee  .**.*». IMMI.  Address. 


J.  R.  ELAM 


ScottsviUe,  Virginia 


EASTERN  SHORE  MARYLAND 

WATERFRONT  PROPERTIES 

One  to  500  acres.  Splendid  roads,  deep  waterways 
Can  suit  the  small  or  large  estate  owner.  State  youi 
needs  to 


ST.  MICHAELS 


H.  WRIGHTSON  DAWSON 


MARYLAND 


FOR  SALE 

Inland  and  Waler  front  farms  located  on  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  tributaries. 

Several  modern  improved  places,  small  acreage,  fine  loca- 
tion, good  neighborhood,  good  schools,  etc 

Particulars  with  booklet  and  map  upon  request- 


The  Elliott  &  McDaniel  Co. 


Easton,  Md. 


VIRGINIA 


For  Sale,  Brookside  Farm     VIRGINIA  FARM 


475  acres,  stock  and  dairy  farm,  i  miles  from  station,  good 
roads,  20  miles  from  Warrenton,  Va.  Splendid  10  room 
Colonial  home,  3  tenant  houses,  barns  and  out  buildings. 
Write  owner. 

G.  W.  CHAPPELEAR 

Harrisonburg  Virginia 


Owner  wishes  to  sell  desirable  farm  of  1012 
acres,  well  watered,  three  large  silos,  barns,  con- 
venient to  Railroad,  schools  and  good  roads, 
moderate  price.  Full  particulars  sent.  High 
altitude,  cool,  delightful  climate. 

Box  2  Belle  Meade,  Va. 


oAn  Ideal  Self-Supporting  gentleman's  Estate  of  About  300  Acres  Within  Easy  {Motor  Distance  of  Washington 

FOX  HUNTING 


THE  charming  Colonial  mansion  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  mountain  top 
amid  ten  acre  grove  of  hard  wood  trees.    Splendid  view  overlooking  Potomac 
River.    Wonderful  all  year  climate.    High  elevation. 

Built  ten  years  ago,  it  combines  modem  improvements  and  necessities  with  all 
the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  old  Colonial  Days. 

The  house  is  a  .j-story  building  of  hollow  tile  stuccoed,  concrete  reinforcing 
throughout  and  slate  roof.  4  masters*  bedrooms  and  3  baths  on  second  floor;  4 
bedrooms  and  one  bath  on  third  6oor.  Open  fireplaces  in  all  rooms.  Splendid 
heating  system.  Garage  and  Servants' quarters.  Competent  help  available  to 
purchaser.    Present  owner  would  manage  estate  if  desired. 

Full  complement  of  farm  buildings. 

Commercial  orchard  of  nearly  one  hundred  acres. 

Richly  bred  registered  Guernsey  herd. 

The  combination  of  orcharding  and  dairying  is  a  very  practical  and  economical 
one.  The  place  is  paying  interest  on  present  valuation  besides  furnishing  a  home 
and  the  usual  living  which  every  good  farm  provides. 


J.  B.  HOGE 


Leesburg,  Loudoun  County,  Virginia 
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Radnor,  Pa. 

Colonial  Residence 
of  Unusual 
Distinction  and 
Charm 

Interior  true  to 
type  in  every  de- 
tail. 4  master  bed- 
rooms, 3  baths, 
servants'  quarters; 
2  car  garage.  High 
location,  good 
view.    Attractive  planting,  #47,000. 

RUNK  &  MARSH 

West  End  Trust  Building 
PHILADELPHIA  PENNSYLVANIA 
Suburban  Houses  and  Country  Estates 
To  Lease  or  for  Sale  on  the  Main  Line 


A.  D.  WARNOCK 

Real  Estate  Broker 

112  South  16th  Street 

Philadelphia,  Penn. 
 ♦  

HOUSES  AND  LAND 

ALONG  THE 

MAIN  LINE 

Let  Us  Know  Your 

Requirements 

2 

The  Fi^ench  'Binders 

All  the  resources  of  French  bind- 
ing, for  your  favorite  books. 

Country  Life  'Press,  Garden  City,  N.  T. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chestnut  Hill  and  Whitemarsh  Valle^ 

37  Years'  Experience  in  this  Locality 

JOSEPH  M.  JENNINGS  CO. 
REALTORS 

CHESTNUT  HILL  PENNA. 


The  Main  hine 

PHILADELPHIA'S 


liiiniiMniiiuMiiiMMniiiiiiiniiiiinniiiiiiuiniiiiinHiiiiiinniiiiiiinHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitMiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiii^ 


MAIN  LINE 


During  the  past  fifty  years  or  more  the  en- 
croachment of  the  business  section  of  Phila- 
delphia upon  the  old  and  aristocratic  residen- 
tial section,  where  Philadelphia's  first  families 
had  lived  for  several  generations,  forced  them 
to  seek  other  home  locations. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  catering  to  the 
Commuter,  offered  the  most  logical  location 
along  its  Main  Line,  which  passes  through 
the  Counties  of  Montgomery,  Delaware,  and 
Chester;  a  section  noted  for  its  great  natural 
beauty,  rolling  timbered  hills,  verdant  valleys 
and  purling  streams;  a  section  rich  in  historic 
lore  with  its  Valley  Forge,  Paoli,  and  Brandy- 
wine,  spots  sacred  in  the  Country's  History;  a 
section  rich  also  in  its  old  Churches  and  Meet- 
ing Houses,  built  by  the  sturdy  God  loving 
Pioneers  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Their  homes,  built  like  Forts  from  native 
stone,  beautiful  in  simplicity,  proved  attractive 
to  the  second  set  of  Pioneers,  the  Pioneer 
Commuters,  who  bought  large  acreage,  re- 
modeled the  old  houses  and  built  anew,  trans- 
forming a  farming  section  into  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  residential  sections  in  the 
world. 

To-day  ivy  clad  homes  of  Elizabethan  and 
Tudor  architecture  dot  the  hill  tops  and  re- 
mind one  of  Old  England. 

Smooth  roads,  built  as  enduring  as  time, 
follow  the  vales  and  wind  around  the  hill 
sides,  making  this  a  Paradise  for  motoring. 

Public  Utilities,  water,  electricity,  gas,  and 
even  steam  for  heating  in  some  localities, 
quickly  followed  this  development. 

Towns  sprung  up  near  the  railroads  with 
beautiful  homes  surrounding  adequate  shop- 
ping centers. 

Public  schools,  with  magnificent  buildings 
and  finest  equipment,  numerous  private  Prep 
Schools,  and  Colleges,  Pennsylvania,  Haver- 
ford,  Bryn  Mawr,  and  Villa  Nova,  solved 
the  problem  of  education. 

Hunt  Clubs,  the  Old  Rose  Tree  and  the 
Radnor,  with  others  equally  as  well  known, 
though  younger,  the  Pickering,  West  Chester, 
Whitelands,  and  Brandywine  offer  the  finest 
sport  throughout  the  winter,  and  numerous 
Golf  Links,  Country  Clubs,  and  Swimming 
Clubs,  provide  for  the  summer  recreation. 

Everything  that  wealth  can  buy  has  been 
provided  to  make  the  Main  Line  a  most  de- 
sirable location  in  which  to  live. 


H A VERFORD 
On  the  Main  Line 

I   Gentleman's  Country  Estate  of  eight  acres  on  a  southern  | 

=   hillside,  dotted  with  mature  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  5 

I  overlooking  the  Merion  Cricket  Club's  famous  champion-  = 

=   ship  East  Golf  Course;  stone  Colonial  house  with  finest  = 

=   interior  finish  and  fixtures,  wide  reception  hall,  large  = 

|   living  room  with  Colonial  fireplace  and  mantel,  solarium,  = 

=  dining  room,  complete  service  department;  six  masters'  i 

|  chambers,  play  room,  four  tiled  baths,  servants'  quarters  = 

=   four  rooms  and  bath;  garage,  running  stream  and  lake  I 

|   amidst  beautiful  rock  gardens,  vegetable  garden  with  § 

S   abundance  of  fruits  and  berries;  everything  in  the  best  of  § 

=   condition.  I 

JOSEPH  M.  FRONEFIELD 

WAYNE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

|   "Suburban  Howes  and  Farms  on  the  Main  Line"  | 

^iiinnniiiininiiMiiinniiiniiiiiMiiiiiiniiiniiinniiiniiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniiiininiiiiiMiinniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir? 


In  Most  Exclusive  Section 
of  Ardmore 

Charming  brick  colonial  residence  on  approximately  one-half 
acre  of  high,  well-planted  ground.  Center  hall,  first  floor 
arrangement,  delightfully  planned.  5  large  bedrooms,  3  tiled 
baths  and  1  maids'  rooms  and  bath  in  separate  wing.  2  store 
rooms  and  silver  closet,  a -car  garage  with  chauffeur's  room. 
Perfect  condition.  Owner  must  vacate  and  has  priced  property 
at  less  than  replacement  cost.    An  unusual  value. 


SAMUEL  C.  WAGNER.  JR. 


Packard  Bldg. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  GOLF  CLUB 

243-acre  tract;  beautiful  streams,  wood- 
land; excellent  buildings.  9  holes  already 
completed.  Just  off  one  of  the  main 
highways. 

Correspond  With  Us  To-Day 

TREAT  &  COMPANY 

Specialists  in  Suburban  and  Country  Properties 
1600  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


located  on  high  land,  overlooking  the  famous  Huntingdon  Valley. 
This  All  Stone  Colonial  residence  with  4  baths,  7  chambers,  taste- 
fully decorated,  is  set  well  back  from  the  road. 
There  is  a  garage  for  4  cars — 3  rooms  and  bath  above.    Oil  steam 
vapor  heating  plant,  located  in  basement  cares  for  the  buildings 
and  greenhouses. 

3  acres  of  land,  planted  with  a  most  interesting  variety  of  trees  and 
shrubbery. 

House  is  exceptionally  well  built  and  in  splendid  condition. 

Price  $140,000.00 

HIRST  &  McMULLIN 

1522  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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NEW  JERSEY 


NEW  JERSEY 


NEW  JERSEY 


Superb  Colonial  Mansion — For  Sale- 

Property  known  as  "Sycamore  Hall"  is  the  Showplace  of  Central  New  Jersey 

Furnished — Immediate  Possession 


Modern  Colonial,  perfect  condition.  Three 
story,  23  rooms.  Twelve  spacious  chambers, 
beautiful  bath  adjoining  each,  palatial  living 
room  with  great  open  fireplace,  large  center 
hall  with  pure  Colonial,  mahogany  and  white, 
stairway. 

Completely  furnished  ready  for  occupancy.  Oriental 
rugs  in  hall  and  living  room.  Woodwork  white  and  ma- 
hogany, furniture  mahogany.  Best  bedding,  linen,  silver, 
utensils. 

Electric  light,  hot  water  heating  plant,  pure  water, 
telephone,  telegraph.  On  Penna.  Railroad  and  surfaced 
motor  roads. 

Superb  location.  Three  acres  lawn,  old  shade  and 
vegetable  garden.  Four  acres  woodland  adjoining.  Will 
divide.  Property  fronts  on  Mirror  Lake,  i\  miles  long, 
three  smaller  lakes  adjacent.  Fishing,  boating,  canoeing, 
bathing,  tennis,  motoring,  horseback  riding.  Good  hunt- 
ing in  season — quail,  pheasant,  rabbit,  fox,  deer. 


Admirably  suited  for 

COUNTRY  ESTATE 
HOTEL,  OR  ROAD  HOUSE 
SANITARIUM 
PREVENTORIUM 
PRIVATE  HOSPITAL 
PRIVATE  SCHOOL 
COUNTRY  CLUB 
SPORTSMAN'S  CLUB 
Located  at  Brown's  Mills-in-the-Pines,  New  Jersey, 
all  year  resort  with  salubrious  climate,  tempered  by  lakes, 
pine  forest  and  ocean.    An  hour  from  Philadelphia,  two 
hours  from  New  York,  Penna.  R.  R.    ij  hrs.  by  motor 
from  the  Hudson  River. 

Price  reasonable.    Rapidly  increasing  in  value.  New 
Delaware  Bridge  will  greatly  enhance.    A  good  invest- 
ment.   One  half  may  remain  on  mortgage.  Would 
consider  rental  with  option  to  buy. 
For  appointment  to  inspect,  address 


H.  GRAVES  CO.         809  Marlyn  Road  Philadelphia 


Fine  Mount 
oodland  Estate 


In  Rockaway  Township,  near 
Boonton,  Morris  County,  New 
Jersey,  and  50  miles  from  New 
York.  1660  acres  of  woods  and 
cleared  land.  At  summit  of 
Rockaway  Watershed.  Lake 
more  than  one  half  mile  in 
length.  Fine  water,  game,  etc. 
This  land  has  great  prospective 
value  owing  to  proximity  of 
New  Jersey  municipal  improve- 
ments. Address 

HENRY  B.  CULVER 

36  West  44th  St.  New  York  City 


WILD 


ROM  I  MIC 


PRIMITIVE 


Gentleman's  Country  in  the 

Heart  of  Lake  District 

Come  and  Explore.  Private.  Write  for  Brochure. 
TAMARACK  ASS  N.  Near  ANDOVER.  N.  J. 


Country  Life  is  recognized  as  a  national 
real  estate  trade  paper  for  high  class  coun- 
try properties. 


S  UMMI  T 


cAU  that's  best 
in  Real  Estate" 


ChesterCHenryi 

^  SUMMIT  "NEW  JERSEY  ^9 

Princeton 

The  settlers  who  first  picked 
Princeton  for  a  home  site  in  1 746 
could  not  foresee  the  tremendous 
advantages  this  charming  town 
offers  to  the  discriminating  home- 
seekers  of  1926.  Exclusively  res- 
idential with  none  of  the  neigh- 
borhood problems  of  mixed 
communities.  Handy  to  New 
York  or  Philadelphia. 

Homes  for  sale  or  rent, 
furnished  or  unfurnished. 
For  appointment  write  or  wire 

Walter  B.  Howe,  Inc. 

Princeton,  N.  J. 


Tel. 


Princeton  95 


New  York  Office: 
So  Maiden  Lane 
Tel.  John  1706 


FRED  W.  JONES 

REAL  ESTATE 

announces  removal  of  his  office  to 

331  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  8327 

Specializing  in  the  Somerset  Hills  of  New  Jersey 
Bernardsville  —  Far  Hills  —  Bedmin3ter  —  Peapack 


THE  dwelling  is  a  stone  structure,  with  slate  roof,  surrounded  by  beautiful  trees,  shrubbery 
and  flowers,  and  contains  fourteen  rooms.  It  is  desirably  located  in  New  Jersey  on  con- 
crete State  Highway,  direct  route  to  New  York,  and  one  and  three  quarter  hours  from  New 
York  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  Road. 

This  is  an  ideal  country  estate  that  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  farm  of  118  acres  in 
a  high  state  of  cultivation  and  producing  bumper  crops. 

The  dairy  business  has  been  long  and  successfully  established,  producing  a  grade  of  milk  that 
commands  the  highest  price  for  its  product.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  dairy  farms  in  the  East, 
having  space  for  eighty-four  head  of  cattle.  The  entire  plant  was  built  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  the  production  of  Certified  Milk. 

All  farm  buildings  are  of  modern  construction,  and  there  is  a  manager's  house  of  seven  rooms 
and  bath  on  the  premises.    The  dairy  buildings  are  of  re-inforced  concrete. 

Included  with  the  property  is  the  complete  stock  of  cattle,  horses,  equipment,  3  trucks,  2  trac- 
tors and  all  necessary  farm  machinery  of  every  kind. 

A  water  supply  of  remarkable  purity  supplies  the  buildings. 

In  order  to  close  an  estate,  this  property  is  offered  at  an  investment  figure. 

Further  particulars,  photographs  and  price  on  request. 

JOHN  D.  MINER 


Country  Real  Estate 


VANDERBILT  7860 


522  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


A  Beauty  Spot  in  Jersey 

Homes  in  Allenhurst,  Deal,  Asbury  Park, 
and  Vicinity  For  Sale  and  Rent 


WILLIAM  C. 
Asbury  Park,  N.J. 


BURROUGHS 

Telephone  2400 


SUMMP 

Specialists  in  High  Class 
Properties  in  the  Hill  Country 
along  the  Lackawanna 

Jobs -RecTT- Schmidt  <§ 

[Summit  Realtors  Chatham, 


Beautiful  Colonial  Stone  Dwelling 

12  rooms  and  hath,  all  improvements.  Steam  heat.  Electric  Ugh 
Electric  pump,  Two  open  tapestry  brick  fireplaces.  Hard  woo 
Honrs.  Ten  acres  rolling  land,  four  car  garage,  large  delightfi 
lake.  Shrubbery,  Shade  trees.  Evergreens,  Fruit.  This  artistic  an 
distinctive  colonial  home  only  27  miles  distant  from  New  York  Cit; 
and  at  the  low  price  of  #20,000.    Terms  arranged. 

WILSON  REALTY  CO.  Inc. 

Ramsey,  New  Jersey 


Phone  6 


WILLIAM  H.  HINTELMANN 

REAL  ESTATE  &  INSURANCE 
Specializing  in  COUNTRY  ESTATES 
and  MONMOUTH  COUNTY  FARMS 
Phone  600  Rumson,  N.  J. 


The  Leading  Specialists  in 

MONTCLAIR  PROPERTIES 

Choice  Country  Estates 

rRANK  Hughes  Company 

MONTCLAIR.  N.  J. 


"The  ORANGES  to  M0RRIST0WN" 

Homes  and  Estates  at  all  Stations  along  LACKA- 
WANNA, R.  R.  have  been  our  specialty  since  1868. 

We  gladly  offer  every  facility  for  inspection  from 
our  ORANGE  OFFICE. 

Edw?  P.  HAMILTON  &  CO. 

149  Broadway,  N.  Y.     and  at     Orange,  N.  J.  Station 


hort  Hills,  nj 


For  information  regarding  homes 
in  this  delightful  suburb  of 
New  York  City,  Consult 

FREDERICK  P.  CRAIG 

Telephone  Short  Hills  488 


MAKE  YOUR  HOME  IN 

Madison,  New  Jersey 

Nearest  Commuting  Point  for  "Real  Mountain  Air" 

JOSEPH  V.  KEATING 

Real  Estate  Broker 

Neill  Building^l— Madison,  N.  J. 


BEAUTIFUL  COUNTRY  ESTATE 

at  Summit,  one  of  the  highest  class  cities  in  N.  J.  A  coun- 
try home  with  all  city  advantages. 

5  acres  beautifully  planned  grounds,  rose  garden,  fine  trees. 
House  half  granite  construction,  slate  roof ;  1 3  rooms,  5 
haths  and  large  hall.  Chauffeur's  cottage — 5  rooms.  Three- 
car  garage.  High  elevation  with  extensive  view.  Original 
price  $125,000.  Now  $65,000  to  close  estate.  Pictures 
and  further  details,  from 

J.   T.   RANSOM,  370   Mi.n  Street,  Eiif   Onngt,   K.   J.,  Phone  Onnge  3249 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


THE   MACKENSEN   GAME  PARI 

LARGEST  BREEDERS  OF  FANCY  PHEASANTS  IN  AMERICA 

WE  raise  16  distinct  varieties  of  pheasants  that  no  other 
breeders  have.  Twice  as  many  as  any  other  breeder.  Also 
other  unusual  Land  and  Water  Fowl;  Game  Animals  in- 
cluding: 

Bob  White  Deer  Swans 

Partridges  Rabbits  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks 

Quail  Peafowl  Foxes 

Wild  Turkeys  Cranes  Racoons 

Everything  in  wild  animals,  game,  fancy  birds  for  parks,  men- 
ageries, private  preserves  and  collections  of  fancy  fowl. 


Visitors  Always  Welcome 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN 


Yardley,  Pa. 


Game 


Birds 


make  an  attractive  addi- 
tion to  the  modern  country 
estate. 

Complete  information  on 
the  breeding  and  care  of  game  and  orna- 
mental birds  may  be  found  in 

Thc  Game  Breeder 

an  illustrated  monthly  magazine  edited  by  Dwight 
W.  Huntington,  author  of  "Pheasant  Breeding  in 
America"  appearing  in  this  issue. 

Annual  subscription — $2.00 
Single  Copy— Twenty  cents 

The  Game  Breeder 

20  East  42nd  St.  New  York  City 


WOODWAY  FARM  PHE  AS  ANTRY 

Fancy  and  ^ngneck 
Pheasants 

£ggs,  Day  Old  (^hicks 
Full  Grown  43irds 
many  varieties 

MONSON  MORRIS,  Owner 

Smithtown  L.  L,  N.  Y. 

""Phone  ^o.  5 


Pheasants,  Peafowls, 

Swans,  Wild  Ducks,  Cranes,  Wild  Geese. 
Parrots,  Canaries,  Dogs  of  all  breeds, 
Persian  Cats,  Squirrels,  Fancy  Pigeons, 
Doves,  Elk,  Deer,  Buffalo,  Silver  Foxes, 
Mink,  Odorless  Skunks  and  all  other  var- 
ieties of  Ornamental   Birds  and 
Animals  for  Country  Estates.  Parks  and 
Aviaries.  Information  and  lists  25  cents, 
price  lists  for  the  asking. 

HORNE  S  ZOOLOGICAL  ARENA  CO.,  Dept.  C  L.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SABRINA 

White  Wyandottes 

Are  a  sensible  high  producing  strain  of  both  egg 
and  meat. 

Write  Arthur  H.  Shaw,  Box  67,  Wellesley,  Massa- 
chusetts, for  catalog  and  price  lists. 


G.  D.  TILLEY, 

Naturalist 

"Everything  in  the  Bird 
Line  from  a  Canary  to  an 
Ostrich" 

Birds   for   the  House 

and  Porch 
Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Waterway 
Birds  for  the  Garden,  Pool  and  Aviary 
Birds  for  the  Game  Preserve  and  Park 

Special  Bird  Feed* 

I  am  the  oldest  established  and  largest  exclusive  dealer 
in  land  and  water  birds  in  America  and  have  on  hand  the 
most  extensive  stock  in  the  United  States. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  NatumlUt  Darien,  Conn. 


Dok   kennel   with   partition.    Walls  and 
roof  of  cedar.     Yellow  pine  floor. 


LAYING-HOUSE,  for  12  hens.  Complete  with  nests,  roosts  and 
feeder.  Carefully  constructed  of  durable  and  vermin-proof  red  cedar. 
Neatly  painted.  Quickly  and  easily  cleaned.  There  are  Hodgson  Poul- 
try Houses  for  every  size  flock.    Let  us  send  you  catalog  W  to-day. 

Hodgson  gateways  and  pergolas  lend  an  artistic  touch  to  the 
grounds  or  garden.  Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet  No.  1  on 
furnishings  for  your  country  home. 

E.  F.  HODGSON 
1108  Commonwealth  Ave.,  6  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City 

HODGSONhouIes 


MAMMOTH  Bronze  TURKEYS 

TOULOUSE  GEESE,  PEKIN  DUCKS 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
DARK  CORNISH 
Hardy  Stock  and  Hatching  Eggs 

E.  E.  FERGUSON 

Dunfallandy  Woods  <r*o  Damariscotta,  Maine 


Barred 


First  Prize  Pen  Pullet 

(Bred  and  Raised  by  us) 


mouth  Rocks 


Four  Firsts,  Four  Seconds, 
Three  Thi;d  Prizes,  besides 
other  Awards  have  been  won  by 
us  at  a  single  Madison  Square 
Garden  show. 

Highest  Grade  Breeding  and 
Exhibition  Birds  For  Sale — 
New  York  Winners  and  Birds 
Bred  from  Winners. 

Every  1st.  We  Competed  For, 

New  York  1929. 
Illustrated  Circular  Free 

BRADLEY  BROS. 
Box  811,  Lee,  Massachusetts 


WHITE  ROCKS 

The  Ideal  Fowl 

We  can  furnish  breeding 
stock.  Hatching  eggs,  or 
baby  chicks,  suitable  for 
country  estates.  Prices  and 
other  information  on  request. 

M.  L  CHAPMAN,  Owner 

Box  15,  Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  Trenton  Jet.,  N.  J. 


WILD  DUCK  EGGS 

I  have  now  for  sale  Wild  Mallard  egss ;  also  the  pure-nred 
small  tame  variety  of  English  Grey  Call  Duck  eggs.  These 
are  the  celebrated  W.  K.  decoys.  Nearly  every  variety  of 
wild  duck  responds  to  their  soft,  enticing  call.  Full  instruc- 
tions with  shipment  how  to  set  eggs  and  raise  young  success- 
fully. 

WALLACE  EVANS  GAME  FARM 
St.  Charles  Illinois 


HAT'S 


C  A 


AND 
WHY? 


An  80-page  book  that  explains  why  Capons  are  the  most  profitable  part  of  the  poultry  business  and  everything  you  will  ever  want 
to  know  about  CAPONS.  50  pictures  from  life  that  show  each  step  in  the  operation.  List  of  Capon  Dealers  addresses.  Tells  how- 
to  prevent  "Slips,"  where  to  get  the  best  and  cheapest  Capon  Tools.  Capons  are  immense  eating.  Big  profits  realized.  Get  Wise. 
This  book  tells  how.  Copyrighted  new  and  revised,  n   n  /-i     1      wr    1  mr 

fshor"'  tfrnf^V^a7  Dimeln  coinT  sfam^  George  Beuoy ,  R .  R.  No.  20 ,  Cedar  Vale,  Kansas 


RUDYARD  KIPLING 


w. 


"No  library  complete  without 
Rudyard   Kipling  complete" 


AT     ALL     BOOK  STORES 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

The  most  beautiful  bird  in  America. 

Bred  by  men  of  science  who  enjoy  problems  of  genetic*. 

Wonderful  chicks  full  of  vitality. 

Some  6ne  cockerels  ready  for  delivery. 

Write  for  catalogue 

Barr'n  Knobby  stone  Poultry  Farm 

Box  L.  J.  J.  Barr,  Mgr.  Nsrvon,  Pa. 


LETS 


READY  TO  LAY 

FOR  FALL  SHIPMENT 

Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order  for  laying-  pullets  for  shipment  in  August, 
September  or  October,  or  8-week-old  pullets  for  immediate  shipment.  You  can  now  get  the 
results  of  all  our  years  of  trapnest  work  and  pedigree  breeding  at  remarkably  low  prices.  All  ages  from 
March  to  June  hatch,  any  number  from  one  to  one  thousand.  Shipped  anywhere  C  0.  D. — you  don't  tuwo 
to  pay  for  them  until  you  see  them. 

Satisfied  customers  have  made  our  business  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
New  catalog  and  sales  bulletin  tells  all  about  Ferris  White  Leghorns,  and  quotes  bargain 
prices  this  month  Get  your  copies  absolutely  free  Write  today  to  the  originator  of  this  famous  strain 
for  special  prices  on  pullets,  hens,  males,  eggs  and  chicks 

GEORGE  B.  FERRIS.  931  Union  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


PADDOCK,  RINGSIDE,  and  BYRE 


By  HAROLD  G.  GULLIVER 


THE  legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  passed  on  March 
26th  "An  Act  to  Prevent  the 
Spread  of  Infectious  Abortion 
in  Livestock"  and  it  is  now  a  law. 
It  does  not  affect  cattle  imported 
from  outside  areas.  It  does  not  make 
testing  for  this  disease  compulsory. 
It  does,  however,  make  it  possible  for 
breeders  who  wish  to  have  their  ani- 
mals tested  to  have  this  done  by  com- 
petent veterinarians  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  state.  Herds  clean  for  a  year 
are  given  certificates  by  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  All  tests,  either 
official  or  private,  must  be  conducted 
according  to  rules  laid  down  by  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  only 
tests  accepted  are  those  where  the 
technic  is  approved  of  by  the  B.  A.  I. 
When  the  test  has  been  made,  owners  must 
segregate  all  suspicious  and  positive  ani- 
mals. None  of  these  may  be  sold  within 
the  state. 

Here  we  have  simply  a  good  start — a 
mild  law  designed  to  help  men  who  want  to 
help  themselves;  a  law  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  beginner  who  will  be  able  to  buy 
from  herds  accredited  as  free  from  this 
dread  disease.  As  time  passes  the  law  may 
be  strengthened  and  without  legislation. 
It  is  a  sane,  conservative  law  and  will  be 
supported. 

An  amendment  to  another  New  Jersey 
statute  aims  to  abolish  vaccination  in  live- 
stock, especially  by  incompetent  persons. 
The  bringing  of  disease  germs  into  the  state 
for  diagnostic  or  therapeutic  purposes  is 
not  permitted  without  a  license.  All  sales 
of  tuberculin,  mallein,  etc.,  must  be  re- 
ported within  seven  days.  No  one  may 
inject  a  virus  without  specific  permission.  This  is 
another  piece  of  intelligent  livestock  legislation. 

A /TASSACHUSETTS  Guernsey  breeders  are  con- 
■*  -^gratulating  themselves  that  the  Bay  State  is 
the  home  of  the  Guernsey  cow  with  the  highest 
production  for  five  yearly  Advanced  Register  re- 
cords. The  cow  is  Fine  Feathers  of  High  Hill 
73169,  and  she  was  bred  and  tested  by  William  R. 
West,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

The  gross  income  that  this  great  cow  produced, 
merely  during  the  time  she  was  on  test  and  not 
considering  the  rest  of  her  life,  may  easily  be  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  twenty  cents  a  quart  for  her 
milk.  Mr.  West  sells  his  Guernsey  milk  at  that 
price  in  New  Bedford.  During  her  five  records  she 
has  produced  over  34,000  quarts  of  milk  valued  on 
the  market  at  $6,876.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Imp. 
Fine  Feathers  58908,  one  of  the  two  foundation 
cows  of  Mr.  West's  high-producing  herd.  She  is 
sired  by  King  Robert  of  Great  Hill  31925,  and  she 


the  test.  There  were  four  days  of 
verification.  This  makes  her  the  first 
cow  with  a  record  of  over  41  pounds  in 
three  consecutive  lactation  periods. 
Her  average  for  four  lactations  for  a 
period  of  3  years,  9  months,  4  days  is 
38.60  pounds  of  butter,  during  which 
period  she  gave  birth  to  four  healthy 
calves. 


t: 


Blue  ribbon  winning  pen  of  four  Southdown  lambs 
bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  D.  Larkin,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


pi  h 


I  n  i  prize  get  of  sire.  Ayrshires  bred  and  exhibited  by 
Arthur  H.  Sagendorph,  Alta  Crest  Farms,  Spencer,  Mass. 


has  a  number  of  other  good  sisters  by  the  same  sire. 
About  fifteen  head  in  the  herd  are  descended  from 
her  dam. 

"D  Y  HER  unfailing  devotion  to  her  life-long  task 
*~*  the  remarkable  dairy  cow  Raleigh's  Fendora 
has  brought  renown  to  her  owner,  her  state,  and  her 
breed.  Her  record  for  production  over  a  long 
period  of  years  is  a  remarkable  one,  for  she  was 
started  on  test  as  a  yearling  and  now  at  twelve  years 
of  age  she  is  still  on  test  and  is  still  a  heavy  producer. 

She  has  won  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  gold 
medal  and  silver  medal  twice,  and  in  addition  she 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  long-distance 
champion  of  Ohio,  all  breeds.  There  are  few  cows 
that  have  excelled  her  record  for  continuous  produc- 
tion. All  her  tests  have,  of  course,  been  made  with  calf. 

rpCHO  SYLV  BELLE  PIETJE,  a  Holstein  cow, 
has  again  made  41.482  pounds  butter  the  first 
seven  days  of  her  lactation,  three  men  supervising 


HE  new  Guernsey  state  champion 
of  Michigan  in  class  EEE  (junior 
three-year-old.  305-day  record,  milked 
twice  daily  )  is  Wil-Holm  Bonita  134511. 
with  a  record  of  6,739.7  pounds  of 
milk,  containing  367.8  pounds  of  but- 
terfat.    She  was  bred  and  is  owned 
by  Robert  A.  Holmes,  Grand  Rapids. 
Hollyhock  of  Rockingham  138737  is 
the  new  Guernsey  state  champion  in  class 
FF  (senior  two-year-old).    She  produced 
10,701.2  pounds  of  milk,  containing  617.2 
pounds  of  butterfat,  and  was  bred  and  is 
owned  by  Daniel  G.  Tenney,  Salem.  The 
new  Guernsey  state  champion  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  class  AAA  (mature  cow,  305-day 
record,  milked  twice  daily)  is  Midgetta 
107991,  with  a  record  of  12,525.2  pounds  of 
milk,  containing  597.1  pounds  of  butterfat. 
She  was  bred  by  Fred.  W.  Card,  Sylvania, 
and   is   now   owned  by   G.  H.  Munro, 
Sylvania.  Anita  of  Thousand  Springs  144790 
is  the  new  Guernsey  state  champion  in  class 
GG  (junior  two-year-old).    She  produced 
9,536.7  pounds  of  milk  and  428.4  pounds 
of  butterfat.    She  was  bred  by  Mrs.  Minnie 
W.  Miller  of  Wendall,  and  is  now  owned  by 
McKay  Bros.,  Huntsville.    The  new  Guern- 
sey state  champion  of  Virginia  is  Gay 
Lad's  Marion   56492,   in   class  A.  She 
produced   17,308.9  pounds  of  milk  and 
933.9  pounds  of  butterfat.    She  was  bred  by  G.  M. 
Wallace,  of  Falmouth,  and  is  now  owned  by  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg. 

SALES  AND  MEETINGS 

Guernseys:  June  1,  Clarion  County  Guernsey  Breeders'  As- 
sociation Summer  Meeting  at  Overlook  Farm,  Curllsville, 
Pennsylvania,  H.  C.  Craig,  Secretary.  June  2,  Sale  of 
sixty  to  seventy  Guernseys,  Chippewa  Valley  Guernsey 
Sales  Association,  L.  P.  Martiny,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.; 
Sales  Manager.  June  3,  Ohio  State  Guernsey  Breeders' 
Association  Consignment  Sale,  Wooster,  O.,  F.  S.  Garlow, 
Wooster,  O,  Sales  Manager.  June  9,  Louis  Merryman's 
Semi-Annual  Sale  of  seventy-five  head,  Timonium,  Md. 
June  15,  Annual  Vermont  State  Guernsey  Sale,  Randolph 
Center,  Vt.;  Vermont  Guernsey  Breeders'  Association,  H.  W. 
Hubbard,  St.  Albans,  Sales  Manager.  June  17,  Annual 
State  Sale  of  fifty  head,  Minnesota  Guernsey  Breeders' 
Association,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  June  26,  Annual  Meeting 
of  Northeast  Minnesota  Guernsey  Breeders'  Association, 
Grand  Rapids,  Minn.  ,  all  Guernsey  breeders  invited. 

Jerseys:  June  1,  Reynolda  Farm  Sale  at  Fair  Grounds,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  Prof.  J.  C.  McNutt,  Mgr.,  Durham,  N.  H.  June 
2,  Annual  Meeting  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  New  York 
City.  June  3,  W.  R.  Spann  &  Sons,  Morristown,  N.  J. 
June  3,  Mason  Garfield,  River  Road  Farm,  Concord,  Mass. 
June  18,  Meridale  Farms,  Meridith,  N.  Y.  June  23,  Ohio 
Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Columbus,  O. 

Ayrshires:  June  9.  Fifty-first  Meeting  of  the  Ayrshire 
Breeders'  Association  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


First  prize  junior  heifer 
calf,  Ayrshires.  at  the 
1925  Canadian  Royal 
Winter  F'air.  Owned  by 
L.  S.  Clough,  Spring 
Creek,  Pa. 


Martindale  Holliston.  a 
Guernsey  bull  owned 
by  J.  A.  McSloy.  St. 
Catherines,  Ontario. 
He  was  first  prize  senior 
yearling  at  the  1925 
Royal 
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An  exceptional  treat 
is  in  store  for  admirers  of  the 
Jersey  at  Meridale  Farms,  June  18th 


FAIRLY'S  PRIDE 


beautiful,  aristocratic  matrons  from  the 
Island  and  the  pick  of  the  Meridale  herds 
will  make  this  sale  long  remembered 


The  claim  for  the  Jersey,  that  she  is  the  ideal 
cow  for  country  estates  and  dairy  and  show 
herds,  has  never  been  so  widely  recognized  as 
today.  The  science  of  breeding,  in  the  search 
for  perfection,  seems  to  have  successfully  united 
in  the  Jersey  all  the  preferred  characteristics — a 
nature  gentle  as  a  June  morning,  exquisite  beauty 
of  form  and  color,  stamina  and  health,  a  milk 
and  cream  productiveness  unsurpassed  in  capac- 
ity, richness  and  flavor. 

For  this  great  sale  at  Meridale  Farms  are 
gathered  famous  matrons  from  the  Island, 
freshly  imported;  a  dozen  selected  daughters  of 
the  noted  Dairylike  Majesty,  herd  sire  at  Meri- 
dale Farms;  choice  representatives  of  the  Sybil 
and  other  lines  known  the  world  over.  All  per- 
fect in  conformation,  eye-satisfying,  productive 
i — beyond  a  single  fault. 

Here  are  cows  that  have  size  and  capacity 
without  a  suggestion  of  coarseness.  Cows  with 
large,  beautifully  balanced  udders,  ideally  at- 
tached— and  withal,  a  beauty  of  type  and  finish 
that  is  characteristic  of  the  Jersey  in  its  most 
ideal  development. 


Fairly's  Pride,  illustrated,  is  representative  of 
the  offering.  She  is  an  exceptional  individual,  a 
heavy  producer,  and  combines  the  richest  of 
blood  lines  yet  developed  on  the  Island  of  Jersey. 
Sybil's  Oriole,  Blonde's  Golden  S.  A.,  Le  Cotil's 
Blonde  and  many  other  heirs  to  the  mantles  of 
famous  Jersey  cattle  might  be  mentioned. 

Truly,  there  is  a  treat  in  store  for  you  at 
Meridale  Farms  on  Friday,  June  18th.  Come 
by  train  or  motor.  We  will  send  you  informa- 
tion about  rail  and  good  roads.  Come  if  you 
want  one  cow  or  a  dozen,  or  if  you  would  like 
to  see  many  of  the  most  striking  examples  of 
Jersey  beauty  and  individuality  go  through  the 
Meridale  sale  ring  into  the  possession  of  some  of 
America's  most  discerning  owners  of  country 
estates,  farms  and  breeding  establishments. 

Write  or  wire  now  for  the  sale  catalog.  Re- 
member the  date  and  arrange  to  spend  that  week- 
end at  Meredith  in  the  beautiful,  exhilarating 
foothills  of  the  Catskills.  Meredith  Inn,  with 
its  comfortable  appointments  and  memorable 
food,  will  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  your 
visit. 


MERIDALE  FARMS 

A  great  breeding,  testing  and  importing  establishment 

P.  A.  Dutton,  Manager,  Meredith,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 
Telegraph  Office :  Delhi,  N.  Y. 
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Green  Farm  Sybil,  a  Jersey 
cow  which  combines  the 
best  of  breeding,  type,  and 
production.  She  has  just 
finished  a  record  of  15,038 
pounds  of  milk,  788.34 
pounds  butterfat;  owned  by 
a  nephew  of  Miss  Eleanor 
Fitzgibbon,  Mt.  Kisco, 
N.  Y. 


Meridale's  Imp.  Daffodil, 
grand  champion  Jersey  cow 
at  the  Interstate  Fair, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  1925;  owned 
by  Demarest  &  Cortelyou, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 


La  Sente's  Ashley  Pride,  a 
Jersey  cow  of  perfect  sym- 
metry and  beautiful  type 
which  has  just  finished 
a  fine  record,  and  is  owned 
by  Duke  B.  Carter,  Oak- 
wood  Farm,  Titusville,  Pa. 


Oxford  Wexford  Noble, 
junior  champion  Jersey 
bull  at  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition  and  the  National 
Dairy  Show,  and  a  son  of 
the  grand  champion,  Fern's 
Wexford  Noble;  owned  by 
P.  H.  D.  Freilinghuysen, 
Twin  Oaks  Farm,  Morris- 
town,  N.  J. 


The  Ilolstcin  bull  Graham- 
holm  Sir  Colantha,  which 
heads  1 1 1 •  -  herd  of  Mr  II. 
Hathaway,  Dedham,  Mass. 


The  Holstein  bull  Sir  Inka 
May,  which  was  purchased 
by  the  Carnation  Stock 
Farm  for  $12,0(K).  In  the 
background,  V.  S.  Culver  of 
the  Minnesota  I  lolstein  Co., 
and  Messrs.  Oasterhuis, 
Gormley,  and  Moore,  of 
Carnation  Stock  Farm 


The  Guernsey  cow  Regina 
of  Fairydale,  owned  by 
George  C.  Stone,  Pawling, 
N.  Y.  She  is  New  York 
state  champion  Guernsey 
and  holds  ninth  place  in 
Class  E.  She  produced 
13,477  pounds  of  milk 
773.2  pounds  butterfat 


Upland's  Good  Gift,  first 
prize  three-year-old  Guern- 
sey bull  at  Trenton.  Owned 
by  William  F.  Fretz,  Pipers- 
ville,  Pa. 


The  Guernsey  cow  Water 
Witch  of  Rockingham,  a 
daughter  of  Langwater  Hol- 
liston  and  Salem  Witch,  has 
just  finished  a  record  which 
makes  her  a  class  leader. 
Owned  by  Daniel  G.  Ten- 
ney,  Rockingham  Farm, 
Salem,  N.  H. 


The  Guernsey  cow  River 
Banks  Nella  Jay  holds  fifth 
place  in  Class  GGG,  having 
produced  8.348.3  pounds 
milk,  122.3  pounds  butter- 
fat; owned  by  Clifford  M. 
Leonard,  Meadow  wood 
Farm,  Lake  Forest,  111. 
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VALUABLE  INFORMATION  ON 

Building,  Decorating, 
Furnishing,  Equipment 

A  NEW  FREE  SERVICE  TO 
READERS  OF  COUNTRY  LIFE 


/CORRESPONDENCE  with  our  readers  shows 
V>  that  every  home-owner  is  faced,  from  time  to 
time,  with  problems  of  building,  or  decorating,  or 
furnishing,  or  equipment,  or  all  of  these.  They 
wish  to  supplement  the  suggestions  of  the  maga- 
zine and  the  expert  knowledge  of  the  architect  and 
the  decorator,  with  investigations  of  their  own.  No 
undertaking  in  the  building  or  development  of  a 
home  can  be  altogether  satisfactory  unless  the 
owner  has  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  latest 
and  best  ideas,  and  knows  the  advantages  and  ap- 
plications of  the  various  materials  and  articles  of 
equipment. 

Some  of  the  best  information  on  these  subjects  is 
found  in  the  splendid  printed  matter  prepared  by 
manufacturers  to  serve  just  this  purpose.  The 
contents  of  these  booklets  is  based  upon  expert 
knowledge,  interpreted  in  the  light  of  ripe  expe- 
rience; moreover,  it  is  presented  in  untechnical 
language  and  is  understandable  to  the  home- 
builder.  Naturally  such  booklets  can  be  more 
specific  than  magazine  articles  in  describing  manu- 
factured products. 

To  assist  in  putting  this  information  into  the 
hands  of  our  readers  who  may  desire  it,  Country 
Life  has  established  a  Building  Service  with  the 
sole  purpose  of  making  these  booklets  available 
and  easy  to  obtain.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  fill 
out  the  coupon  below,  and  the  booklets  will  be 
sent  to  you,  promptly,  without  cost  and  without 
obligation. 

Address  coupon  to 

Building  Service,  Country  Life 

GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK 

(If  you  prefer  not  to  clip  the  coupon,  a  letter  may  be  sent) 


BUILDING  SERVICE,  Country  Life 
GARDEN  CITY,  N.  Y. 

I  am  interested  in  building  a  home  costing  approximately  $  

Please  send  without  cost  or  obligation  descriptive  matter  concerning  reliable  materials, 
appliances  and  equipment. 

If  your  plans  call  for  remodelling,  renovation  or  repair  work,  please  indicate  the 
classes  of  information  in  which  you  are  especially  interested: 

Materials — Woods   Brick   Concrete  

Stucco   Stone  

Heating   Lighting   Water  Supply  

Sewage  Disposal  Bathrooms  

Pipes  Roofings  Paints  

Wallcoverings   Wall  Boards  or  Lath  

Floor  Coverings  New  Ideas  in  Equipment  


Name. 


Address 


Woodwork  by  American  Sash  and  Door  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Edward  W* .  Tanner,  Architect 

Paneling  of 
American  Walnut 

adds  charm  to  this  small  home 


'"JpHIS  dining  room  shows  the 
intriguing  possibilities  of 
paneling  for  the  small  home. 
With  walnut  furniture  of  the  same 
tawny  color,  the  effect  is  one  of 
unusual  beauty  and  richness. 

As  a  paneling  wood,  American 
Walnut  offers  rewards  in  dec- 
orative beauty  quite  unparalleled 
by  any  other.  Its  infinite  variety 
of  pattern  and  grain  gives  smooth 
surfaces  a  beauty  not  equalled  by 
the  most  ornate  carving.  And 
walnut  grows  more  alluring  with 
age. 

If  a  home  builder  can  afford 
wood '  paneling  at  all,  he  can 
afford  walnut.  And  its  cost  is 
much  less  than  most  home  owners 
think.    In  fact,  considering  the 


permanence  of  this  lovely  wood 
and  its  long  life  without  refinish- 
ing,  it  is  a  genuine  economy. 

Send  for  a  new  book  recently 
issued,  'American  Walnut  for 
Interior  Woodwork  and  Panel- 
ing." It  goes  into  specifications, 
comparisons  of  costs,  various 
treatments  for  wall,  floor  and 
panel,  in  such  concise  detail  as 
to  make  it  worthy  of  a  place  in 
every  home  builder's  library. 

Of  value,  too,  is  "The  Story 
of  American  Walnut,"  which 
takes  you  on  a  little  journey 
through  the  great  historic  periods 
of  furniture.  It  also  tells  you  how 
to  identify  walnut  and  detect  im- 
itations. Write  for  one  or  both 
of  these  books. 

"THIS  IS  THE  AGE  OF  WALNUT" 

f American 

Fill  in  and  mail 


American  Walnut  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Room  953,  616,  South  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

Send  me   "American   Walnut  for  Interior 
Woodwork  and  Paneling"  □ 

Send  me  "The  Story  of  American  Walnut"  □ 

(check  which) 
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NEW  MODELS  FOR  SUMMER 


GOWNS  WRAPS  FURS  HATS 


TALK  OF  THE  OFFICE 

WE  TAKE  TO  THE  WATER 

IT  HAS  been  delightful  to  see  since  the  war  the  rejuvenation  of  yachting. 
Several  of  the  war  years  we  spent  on  Cape  Cod  and  it  was  disheartening 
to  watch  the  racing  classes  get  smaller  and  smaller  and  to  find  most  of 
the  boat  owners  selling  their  big  boats  and  keeping  only  the  little 
twelve-footers  or  the  catboats  for  their  children.  In  those  days  it  was  rare 
that  the  twenty-one-footers  had  more  than  two  or  three  entries  in  a  race  and 
there  were  no  bigger  boats.  There  was  talk  then  that  the  motor  boat  was 
going  to  supplant  the  sloops  and  schooners.  People  said  that  yacht  racing 
was  becoming  much  too  expensive  and  that  people,  other  people,  wanted 
something  dependable,  like  a  power  boat. 

But  like  "the  passing  of  the  horse,"  which  event,  thanks  be  given,  has  not 
yet  occurred,  the  sail  still  holds  sway  on  the  ocean.  It  is  possible  that  its 
supremacy  will  be  in  danger  when  they  invent  motor  boats  with  the  speed  of 
an  automobile,  since  speed  always  proves  amusing,  but  as  yet  the  analogy 
between  the  horse  and  the  motor  car  and  the  sail  and  the  motor  boat  is  not 
applicable. 

In  the  July  number  of  Country  Life  we  are  going  to  have  a  leading 
article  on  yachting  that  considers  the  sport  from  every  angle.  Alfred  F. 
Loomis,  the  author,  is  one  of  those  rare  salts,  a  sailor  who  is  equally  familiar 
with  sail  and  with  power  and  is  equally  fond  of  both.  In  his  article  in  the 
July  number  he  deals  with  deep  sea  racing,  with  small  sail  boat  racing,  with 
speed  boat  racing,  and  with  power  boat  cruising.  The  illustrations  will 
show  the  newest  models  in  each  class. 

A  particular  feature  of  the  July  issue  will  be  the  four-color  reproductions 
of  .famous  sea  pictures.  The  frontispiece  is  a  painting  by  Timothy  F. 
Crowley,  entitled  "Noonday  off  Greenwich,  Conn."  Another  is  by  Hayley 
Lever,  N.  A.,  showing  two  sloops  close-hauled  and  jockeying  for  the 
finish  .line.  The  third  is  entitled  "Nantucket"  and  is  the  work  of 
Henry  S.  Eddy.  There  will  also  be  color  reproductions  of  new  yacht 
designs.  And  to  please  the  hearts  of  seafaring  men,  we  have  devoted  three 
more  pages  to  nautical  subjects.  One  shows  the  latest  motor  boat  models, 
another  illustrates  a  remarkable  speed  cruiser  recently  built  for  Colonel 
H.  H.  Rogers,  and  the  third  is  a  delightful  poem  by  an  old  sea  captain  en- 
titled "  The  Skysail."  Gordon  Grant  has  illustrated  this  with  a  very  fine 
drawing. 

But  for  other  sportsmen  we  have  a  variety  of  interesting  articles.  There 
is,  for  instance,  the  second  of  Mr.  Merrihew's  tennis  articles — "The  Early 
Days  of  Lawn  Tennis" — the  first  article  appearing  in  this  number.  Sec- 
ondly, we  have  an  article  by  William  D.  Richardson,  whose  work  is 
familiar  to  our  readers,  describing  one  of  the  hardest  and  certainly  one  of 
the  most  important  shots  in  golf,  the  drive.  Thirdly,  we  have  "Learning 
the  Crawl  Stroke,"  by  George  H.  Corsan,  a  famous  swimming  instructor. 
Mr.  Corsan's  motto  is:  "When  you  swim,  crawl!"  We  are  sure  this  article 
will  interest  all  natators,  both  tyros  and  veterans. 

An  article 'which  combines  in  a  charming  way  sport  and  travel  is  one  en- 
titled "With  a  Camera  in  British  Columbia,"  in  which  are  reproduced  photo- 
graphs by  Byron  Harmon,  famous  mountain  climber,  photographer,  et  al., 
of  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

Though  sport,  particularly  in  the  summer  season,  has  become  one  of  the 
mainstays  of  American  life,  it  is  not  everything,  nor  does  it  fill  the  pages  of 
this  journal  which  is  devoted  to  the  country  life.  We  shall  have  in  July,  as 
usual,  articles  on  gardens,  on  interiors,  on  new  houses,  building  materials, 
cattle,  and  so  forth. 

For  instance,  there  is  Florence  Taft  Eaton's  instructive  article  entitled 
"Soups,  Salads,  Spices,  and  Garnishes,"  which  tells  us  how  in  very  small 
space  we  may  cultivate  those  little  necessities  which  give  flavor  to  our 
eating.  Then  there  is  a  very  thorough  treatise  by  A.  W.  Anderson  McCully 
on  anemones.  The  ballroom  in  the  residence  of  Ben  Ali  Haggin,  decorated 
by  Miss  Gheen,  is  illustrated  in  full  and  lends  its  loveliness  to  the  pages  of 
the  July  number.  The  estate  which  will  be  shown  is  that  of  Lee  De  Forest, 
the  famous  radio  expert,  at  Spuyten  Duyvil,  N.  Y. 

Two  articles  of  the  out-of-the-ordinary  sort,  which  we  are  at  special  pains 
to  present  to  our  readers,  are  "We  Make  a  Pool"  by  Mabel  E.  Crafts,  in 
which  is  described  the  building  of  a  "natural"  pond  as  a  landscape  garden- 
ing feature,  and  "New  Lumber  for  Old  in  Building,"  in  which  John  R. 
McMahon  tells  us  of  the  present  trend  in  building  materials  and  advises 
us  which  woods  to  select  for  the  building  and  adornment  of  our  houses. 

Our  two  series  of  articles,  Mr.  Dyer's  on  "Country  Cousins"  and  Mr. 
Humphrey's  on  "Homes  of  the  Presidents,"  will  continue,  we  hope,  to  hold 
our  readers'  interest.  Mr.  Dyer  writes  on  "  Kindred  of  Quack  and  Cackle" 
(a  most  amusing  piece!)  and  Mr.  Humphrey  describes  the  delightful  home, 
Oak  Hill,  of  James  Monroe. 

In  July,  too,  we  shall  start  a  new  monthly  feature  "The  Editor  Looks 
About" — whimsical  essays  of  interest  to  dwellers  in  the  country. 

OUR  COVER 

THIS  month's  cover  is  from  a  painting  by  Holling  C.  Holling,  and  is  re- 
produced through  the  courtesy  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  COUNTRY  HOME 

Black  Haiti.    By  Blair  Niles.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  and  London.  Illustrated; 

325  pages;  5|  x  8}  inches. 

OF  ALL  the  countries  near  at  hand  to  the  United  States,  there  is  none 
so  mysterious  and  yet  withal  so  fascinating  as.  the  black  republic  of 
Haiti.  This  is  perhaps  understandable  when  one  realizes  the  trials  and 
tribulations,  the  strange  and  weird  events  that  have  taken  place  in  this 
tropic  island.  Blair  Niles  in  her  new  volume,  "  Black  Haiti, "  tells  the  story 
in  a  fascinating  way  and  whether  or  not  you've  given  much  thought  to 
Haiti  you  will  enjoy  her  account  of  this  little  nation  so  near  and  yet  so  far 
from  our  portals. 
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appose 

uou  had  to  prepare 

TWO  THOUSAND 
TWO  HUNDRED 

and 

SIXTY-EIGHT 
GUEST  ROOMS 

"N  Chicago  last  year  one  man  had  to  prepare  two 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  guest 
rooms!  The  guests  would  include  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  and  women  in  the  country, 
.  accustomed  to  every  luxury  in  their  own  homes. 


THE  FIRST  ESSENTIAL  was  to 
have  all  the  beds  dressed  correct- 
ly so  that  everyone  would  rest  com- 
fortably. 

Mr.  Gregory,  the  genial  host  of  the 
new  Palmer  House,  who  was  to 
entertain  these  guests,  solved  the 
problem  by  having  every  bed  in 
the  house  dressed  with  Wamsutta 
Percale !  The  qualities  that  decided 
Mr.  Gregory  in  favor  of  Wamsutta 
Percale  have  made  Wamsutta  the 
choice  of  many  of  the  finest  hotels, 
and  these  same  qualities  are  of 
equal  interest  to  every  woman  buy- 
ing for  her  own  home.  Here  are 
some  of  them: 

APPEARANCE:  the  fine  texture  of 
Wamsutta  Percale — woven  of  se- 


lected, long  staple  cotton — presents 
a  beautiful  appearance  when  the 
bed  is  made  up. 

LIGHTNESS:  by  actual  test  a 
Wamsutta  Percale  sheet  90"  x  108" 
weighs  25%  less  than  the  ordinary 
sheet.  This  means  a  saving  of  about 
one-fourth  of  your  laundry  bills. 

DURABILITY:  the  Millard  laun- 
dry test  proved  Wamsutta  Percale 
stronger  than  24  leading  brands  of 
sheeting  when  given  a  test  equiva- 
lent to  six  years'  washing  in  the 
home. 

REINFORCED  EDGES:  a  specially 
woven-in  tape  selvedge  prevents 
tearing  at  the  edges  or  at  the  hem- 
stitching and  prolongs  the  life  of 
the  sheet. 


Your  dealer  now  sells  Wamsutta  Percale  pillow  tubing. 
The  texture  is  exquisite  for  hand  embroidery. 


COMFORT:  Wamsutta  Percale 
sheets  are  made  in  the  generous 
proportions  that  allow  for  ample 
"tucking  in"  and  the  smooth  tex- 
ture is  especially  soothing  to  tired 
nerves. 

Keep  these  qualities  in  mind  the 
next  time  you  go  shopping  for 
sheets  and  pillow  cases.  The  green 
and  gold  label  is  your  assurance 
that  you  have  found  them  all  in 
Wamsutta  Percale. 


WAMSUTTA  P  ERG  ALE 


SHEETS  Of   PILLOW  CASES  HIk  fnest  of  cottons 

dJlwcais  look  for  f/ie  cjrem  and  cj  old 


WAMSUTTA  MILLS,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  Founded  1846 
RIDLEY  WATTS  &  CO.,  Selling  Agents,  44  Leonard  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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"PHEASANT  "BREEDING  in  ^AMERICA 

<By  D WIGHT  IV.  HUNTINGTON 

Illustrations   from   "A   Monograph   on   the   Pheasants,"   by   William  Beebi: 


IT  WAS  only  a  few  years  ago  that  a  farm  owner  in 
New  Jersey  was  fined  a  large  amount  (about 
#14,000  including  costs)  for  selling  pheasants  to  a 
well-known  hotel  in  New  York  City.  A  number 
of  gamekeepers  had  been  employed  on  this  farm,  and 
from  imported  pheasants  they  had  raised  several  thou- 
sand birds  in  a  season.  I  had  visited  the  farm  prior  to 
the  trial  in  order  to  see  how  the  gamekeepers  raised 
pheasants  so  successfully  and  was  much  impressed 
by  their  work.  Consequently  when  I  learned  that  these  men  had 
been  thrown  out  of  work  as  a  result  of  the  owner's  arrest,  and 
that  they  were  obliged  to  give  up  their  rural  homes,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  there  was  something  wrong  with  the  laws  which  pro- 
hibited food  production  and  put  industrious  rural  workers  out  of 
business.  I  interested  the  Hotel  Men's  Association  and  some  sports- 
men and  others  in  the  desirability  of  a  law  permitting  game  breeding, 
and  as  a  result  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  New  York  Legislature. 
In  its  first  form  this  was  defeated,  but  eventually,  as  an  amendment 
to  a  prohibitive  game  bill  which  had  a  good  place  on  the  calendar, 
the  bill  was  enacted  and  pheasant  breeding  became  a  legal  industry. 

Consequently  there  is  no  longer  any  danger  of  pheasant  breeders 
being  arrested  and  fined  or  imprisoned  because  they  produce  and 
sell  a  desirable  food. 

The  truth  of  the  saying  "the  way  to  make  game  abundant  is  to 
commercialize  it,"  has  been  well  illustrated  by  the  pheasant  breeders 
in  America.  There  were  very  few  pheasants  in  the  country  when 
the  industry  was  made  legal.  There  are  to-day,  probably,  as  many, 
if  not  more,  true  pheasants  in  America  as  there  are  in  China. 
Rapidly  the  birds  are  becoming  more  and  more  abundant  on  hun- 
dreds of  game  farms  and  preserves  in  this  country  while  the  birds 
are  said  to  be  diminishing  in  numbers  in  China.  State  game  offi- 
cers now  purchase  many  thousands  of  pheasants  from  game 
farmers  for  stocking  public  lands  and  other  areas  which  are  not 
posted  against  shooting.  Some  of  the  states  operate  game  farms, 
but  no  doubt  they  can  buy  birds  cheaper  than 
they  can  raise  them.  Many  thousands  of  birds 
are  shot  every  autumn  on  farms  and  preserves 
by  their  owners.  The  pheasants  not  only  are 
sold  directly  to  hotels,  but  are  openly  sold  by 
dealers  with  no  fear  of  arrest.  The  law  re- 
quires that  tags  be  attached  to  the  birds  to 
identify  them. 

There  are  thousands  of  people  who  now  breed 
and  sell  pheasants,  and  they  find  the  industry  in- 
teresting and  highly  profitable.  One  game  farm 
alone  last  year  is  said  to  have  sold  more  than  30,- 
000  birds  raised  on  their  farm. 


We  owe  much  of  our  knowledge  of  pheasants  to 
William  Beebe,  who  wrote  an  excellent  "Monograph  on 
the  Pheasants,"  and  to  Colonel  Anthony  R.  Kuser  of 
New  Jersey,  who  made  it  possible  to  publish  this  im- 
portant book. 

All  of  the  true  pheasants  now  are  classified  as  one 
species,  the  various  forms  of  dark-necked  and  ring- 
necked  birds  being  regarded  as  sub-species.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  dark-necked  birds  and  the  Chinese  ring- 
necks,  the  Mongolians,  the  Prince  of  Wales's  pheasant,  and  others, 
including  the  Japanese  green  pheasant,  all  interbreed  freely;  and 
the  pheasants  commonly  procured  for  sport,  and  the  birds  sold  in  our 
markets  are  practically  all  mongrels.  The  common  pheasant 
of  England  and  America  resembles  more  or  less  some  of  the  sub- 
species of  pheasants  found  in  China  on  areas  intermediate  between 
the  habitat  of  the  Eastern  Chinese  ring-necks  and  the  Western 
habitat  of  the  dark-necked  pheasant  of  the  Caucasus. 

Pheasants  can  be  bred  abundantly  in  a  wild  state  on  protected 
areas  where  their  natural  enemies  are  controlled;  they  can  be  raised 
with  common  barnyard  hens,  the  foster-mothers  being  permitted  to 
run  at  large  with  their  broods  of  young  pheasants;  they  can  be 
raised  in  large  numbers  on  comparatively  small  areas  where  the  hens 
are  confined  at  all  times,  the  young  birds  being  permitted  to  run  at 
large  outside  the  coops  during  the  daytime. 

Wild-bred  pheasants  are  the  cheapest  and  the  best  birds  for  sport 
and  for  food,  but  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  breed  wild  pheasants 
in  America  where  their  natural  enemies  are  superabundant,  in  most 
regions,  and  where  roving  cats,  dogs,  and  rats  are  plentiful. 

To  insure  success  when  pheasants  are  bred  wild,  a  beat-keeper  is 
needed  to  patrol  the  ground  and  persistently  to  shoot  and  trap  the 
enemies  of  the  birds.  Owen  Jones,  author  of  "Ten  Years  of  Game- 
Keeping,"  well  says,  "Let  the  keeper  look  after  the  vermin  and  the 
game  will  look  after  itself."  To  insure  success  it  is  as  necessary  for 
the  game  breeder  to  give  practical  protection  to  his  birds  as  it  is  for 
the  ranchman  to  protect  his  cattle  against  wolves; 
for  the  wool-grower  to  protect  his  sheep,  and  the 
poultryman  to  protect  his  fowls. 

I  once  raised  a  few  hundred  wild-bred  pheas- 
ants and  my  success  was  due  to  my  devoting 
much  time  to  the  control  of  their  enemies.  A 
score  or  more  of  cats  and  as  many  blacksnakes 
were  shot.  Many  of  these  were  caught  eating 
young  pheasants  when  they  were  killed.  The 
hawks,  crows,  foxes,  coons,  skunks,  minks,  weasels, 
rats,  and  other  destructive  enemies  probably  did 
not  eat  more  than  half  of  my  birds,  which  bred 
abundantly. 
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The  Manchurian  ring-necked  pheasant,  from  northeastern  China,  possesses  the  widest 
and  most  complete  white  collar  of  all  the  pheasants  and  is  thus  easily  recognized 


Some  naturalists  insist  that  game  was  abundant  when  its  natural 
enemies  also  were  plentiful.  I  his  is  quite  true.  The  tendency  to 
increase  of  all  species  is  geometrical,  and  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
birds  necessarily  left  sufficient  breeding  stock.  The  additional  check 
to  increase — shooting — by  many  guns,  and  the  destruction  due  to 
rats,  roving  cats,  and  dogs  did  not  occur  to  upset  Nature's  delicate 


balance  when  game  and  game  enemies  were  plentiful  on  many  areas. 
The  best  naturalists  are  well  aware  that  if  we  add  to  the  checks  tc 
increase,  even  slightly,  any  species  will  rapidly  decrease  in  numbers. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  our  game  laws  are  said  to  be  futile. 

Dr.  Wheeler,  when  he  was  Game  Commissioner  of  Illinois,  re- 
ported in  The  Game  Breeder  s  Magazine  that  he  had  successfully 


The  green  Japanese  pheasant  is  found  only  in  Japan,  and  always  in  low  altitudes  and  near  human 
habitations.  The  cock's  gorgeous  wattles  are  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  male  of  this  species 
but  the  hen  to  the  casual  eye  is  practically  indistinguishable  from  the  females  of  other  species 
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raised  large  numbers  of  pheasants  by  permitting  the 
hens  in  charge  of  the  young  birds  to  run  at  large  on 
protected  areas.  We  experienced  very  little  trouble 
in  raising  pheasants  by  this  method  at  the  Experi- 
mental Farm  of  The  Game  Conservation  Society  on 
Long  Island.  A  good  number  of  coops  were  placed  at 
intervals  in  a  big  garden  and  on  the  lawn  near  the 
house.  The  coops  were  not  shut  at  night  and  the  hens 
came  out  with  their  broods  as  early  in  the  morning  as 
they  dec'red.  They  retired  to  the  coops  at  dusk  or  went  to  the  tall 
grass  and  weeds  to  spend  the  night  if  they  preferred  to  sleep  out  of 
doors.  Since  the  coops  were  open  in  front,  the  little  birds  could  escape 
through  the  bars  while  the  hen  made  a  defence  at  the  side  door  if 
an  enemy  appeared.  The  cats  which  visited  the  garden  were  driven 
off  and  most  of  the  blacksnakes  killed.  The  hawks,  crows,  and 
other  enemies  of  the  birds  had  full  notice  to  leave  if  they  did  not 
fall  victim  to  the  gun  which  stood  within  easy  reach  of  my  chair 
under  a  maple  tree  where  I  did  most  of  my  writing. 


Experimental  Game  Farm  of  The  Game  Conservation 
Society  indicate  that  the  cost  of  production  can  be  re- 
duced by  planting  foods  such  as  grain,  vegetables, 
and  fruit.  The  pheasants  during  the  summer  and  early 
autumn  are  very  fond  of  green  foods.  In  the  spring  they 
eat  lettuce  and  the  tender  leaves  of  many  vegetables, 
and  weeds  and  grass.  The  food  of  the  young  birds  con- 
sists largely  of  insects.  Grass  fields  which  have  plenty 
of  grasshoppers,  and  gardens  with  a  variety  of  insects 
are  especially  attractive  to  pheasants.  One  of  the  problems  of 
the  pheasant  breeder  is  how  to  furnish  enough  insects  for  his 
abundant  birds.  In  the  older  countries  substitutes  for  insect  food 
are  made  and  advertised  by  the  dealers  in  pheasant  foods. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  raise  a  few  pheasants  in  a  garden  on 
any  suitable  area  near  the  house  where  the  birds  can  be  protected 
just  as  the  poultry  is  on  the  farms.  It  is  well  known  that  chickens 
are  very  fond  of  visiting  a  garden  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
pheasants  should  have  the  same  inclination.    I  took  much  interest 


The  Kirghiz  Mongolian  pheasant,  well  known  in  Europe  on  account  of  its  introduction  for  breeding  purposes.  These 
splendid  northern  ring-necks,  range  over  a  great  diversity  of  country  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  their  native  habitat 


The  intensive  rearing  of  pheasants  in  large  rearing  fields  requires 
skilled  labor.  On  most  large  game  farms  in  this  country  one  skilled 
gamekeeper  and  a  number  of  underkeepers  are  employed.  The 
hours  are  long  and  the  wages  should  be  high.  It  is  an  old  saying 
in  England,  "Up  goes  a  pound,  off  goes  a  penny,  down  comes  a 
shilling" — the  three  items  in  their  order  representing  the  cost  of 
the  reared  pheasant,  the  cost  of  the  cartridge,  and  the  price  realized 
for  the  dead  pheasant  in  the  market  after  a  shoot.  The  market 
prices  for  pheasants  are  higher  in  England  to-day  and 
it  should  not,  of  course,  cost  a  pound  per  bird  to  raise 
pheasants.  As  I  have  said,  there  are  many  commercial 
pheasant  farmers  in  America  who  raise  thousands  of 
pheasants  annually.  The  birds  are  sold  alive  at  from 
three  to  four  dollars  each.  Since  the  eggs  sell  well  for 
twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  hundred,  the  indus- 
try has  been  found  to  be  very  profitable.  It  is  grow- 
ing rapidly  in  many  states  despite  numerous  restric- 
tions that  still  exist  in  places. 

To  succeed  in  breeding  pheasants  commercially  or 
for  sport,  it  is  essential  to  breed  large  numbers  in 
order  to  make  them  pay.    Experiments  made  at  the 


in  observing  the  birds  feeding  in  the  garden,  which  was  planted  with 
the  ordinary  vegetables  for  their  use.  They  certainly  relished  the 
many  insects  found  on  the  plants  and  to  this  extent  they  were  bene- 
ficial. It  was  interesting  to  see  the  alert  little  birds  running  under 
the  leaves  and  plucking  the  insects  from  the  under  sides.  A  grass- 
hopper or  a  flying  insect  often  was  pursued  by  a  troop  of  young 
birds.  It  is  true  the  birds  did  some  damage.  They  nipped  the 
young  lettuce  and  cabbage  and  prevented  their  growth.  All  of  the 
leaves  of  a  row  of  beets  were  eaten  off  close  to  the 
ground.  But  I  had  enough  cabbage  and  lettuce  for 
the  house  and  the  beets  took  on  new  leaves  and 
there  were  plenty  of  late  beets.  The  tomatoes  were 
much  damaged  until  I  put  a  wire  around  enough 
plants  to  supply  the  house.  I  cut  open  a  few 
watermelons  for  the  birds  and  they  ceased  picking 
holes  in  the  others.  A  few  ears  of  sweet  corn 
plucked  and  thrown  down  for  them  prevented  their 
attacks  on  the  rest  of  the  corn.  The  pheasants 
reared  in  the  garden  were  worth  several  hundred 
dollars,  and  the  damage  they  did  was  more  than 
offset  by  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  young  birds  eat. 


The  Rion  Caucasian  pheasant,  living  between  the  Black  and  the  Caspian  Seas,  is  probably  the  same  bird  which 
was  brought  to  England  by  the  Romans,  and  known  commonly  as  the  English  black-necked  pheasant.  It  has 
since  been  introduced  into  many  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  thrives  in  almost  any  temperate  climate 


But  a  word  of  warning  here:  most  beginners  with  pheasants  try 
to  do  too  much  for  their  birds.  They  feed  them  too  often  and  too 
much  artificial  food,  and  they  do  not  give  them  sufficient  access  to 
natural  food. 

After  the  little  chicks  are  hatched,  they  are  placed  with  a  hen  in  a 


coop  and  a  low  fence  of  wire  or  boards  is  placed  before  the  coop,  to 
enclose  a  small  area  of  a  few  square  feet,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
young  birds  from  straying  until  they  learn  the  calls  of  their  foster- 
mother,  who  clucks  when  she  has  a  morsel  of  food,  or  gives  directions 
to  come  in  for  the  brooding. 


The  Prince  of  Wales's  pheasant  is  native  to  Turkestan  and  Afghanistan,  but  it  has  been 
successfully  introduced  into  England  and  elsewhere.  It  frequents  low  marshy  ground,  and  is  able 
to  wade  and  even  to  swim  in  marsh  waters,  though  it  usually  feeds  in  more  open  dry  country 
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After  two  or  three  days  the  fender  is  removed.  The 
little  pheasants  are  permitted  to  forage  before  the  coop 
and  to  seek  the  insects  and  green  foods  which  they  re- 
quire. A  very  little  hard-boiled  egg  is  fed  with  some 
pheasant  meal,  supplied  by  the  dealers  in  game  foods, 
for  the  first  few  days.  When  the  birds  find  many 
insects  they  do  not  need  the  egg  food.  After  a  week 
or  ten  days  if  the  hen  be  permitted  to  run  with  her  brood 
she  will  scratch  up  much  underground  insect  food  and 
will  sound  an  alarm  if  any  enemy  approaches.  Recently  a  hen  in 
the  garden  actually  flew  at  a  hawk  which  struck  at  her  brood. 

When  the  pheasants  leave  the  hen,  they  will  remain  for  a  time  in 
and  about  the  garden  or  other  area  where  they  are  reared.  Some 
of  the  birds  may  become  quite  tame.  But  as  the  autumn  ap- 
proaches they  become  wilder  and  venture  to  range  more  widely.  If 
they  are  to  be  sold,  it  is  necessary  to  trap  them  and  keep  them  in  a 
big  wire  pen— the  bigger  the  better— until  they  are  disposed  of.  It 
is  never  necessary  to  hold  them  long.    The  demand  for  pheasants 
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the  dogs.  A  single  gun  or  two  guns  also  can  have  some 
interesting  shooting,  using  well-trained  spaniels  to  flush 
the  pheasants  out  of  the  cover  where  the  birds  are  well 
distributed  over  the  ground.  But  the  best  pheasant 
shooting,  no  doubt,  is  obtained  when  the  birds  are 
driven  overhead  by  the  beaters  and  fly  high  and  fast. 
For  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  shooting  of  driven  pheas- 
ants is  far  more  difficult  than  it  is  when  quail,  grouse, 
or  partridge  are  pointed  by  dogs  and  are  flushed  within 
easy  range  by  the  gunners. 

Since  becoming  a  gamebreeder  I  spend  much  time  in  the  fields  and 
woods,  shooting  the  hawks  and  other  vermin.  Often  I  take  a  long 
ramble  with  the  dogs  in  the  fields  brilliant  with  the  purple  and  gold 
of  asters  and  goldenrod,  without  shooting  any  game.  I  have  not, 
however,  lost  my  fondness  for  a  good  lively  day  afield  in  good 
company  when  it  is  possible  to  make  a  fine  bag  of  game. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  realize  that  people  are  rapidly  learning  how 
easy  it  is  to  have  plenty  of  game  and  that  soon  it  will  not  be  deemed 


greatly  exceeds  the  supply.  Dealers  in  live  pheasants  will  pay  very 
nearly  the  top  market  prices  in  order  to  get  birds  to  fill  their  orders. 
The  birds  sell  readily  as  food  after  they  are  shot. 

Pheasants  thrive  on  most  farm  lands  where  there  are  hedges, 
small  woods,  or  brushy  tracts  to  which  they  can  retreat  when 
an  enemy  appears.  They  should  have  access  to  water  in  dry 
seasons  and  to  the  birds  on  rearing  fields  water  is  supplied  in 
poultry  fountains  or  little  pans  placed  before  the  coops. 

Many  clubs  have  been  organized  to  provide  pheas- 
ant shooting  and  the  number  is  increasing  rapidly. 
The  pheasant  is  a  fine  game  bird  but  it  is  not  so 
good  as  our  quail  and  grouse  for  those  who  like  to 
shoot  over  well-trained  pointers  or  setters.  The 
pheasant  relies  on  his  legs  and  too  often  runs  from 
the  pointing  dog  in  a  most  exasperating  manner. 
For  this  reason  pheasants  usually  are  shot  at  the 
batteau,  the  birds  being  driven  by  beaters  over  the 
gunners  who  are  placed  in  positions  where  they  can 
shoot  them.  Some  very  interesting  sport,  however, 
can  be  had  rambling  about  with  the  pointers  or 
setters,  sometimes,  when  the  birds  lie  fairly  well  to 


necessary  to  enact  several  hundred  futile  game  laws  every  legislative 
season.  There  is  plenty  of  room  in  America  to  raise  all  the  game 
the  people  can  eat,  provided  we  make  use  of  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  gameless  farms  which  are  now  closed  to  sport  by  their 
owners. 

Lecky,  the  historian  of  European  morals,  says  that  field  sports 
tend  to  keep  people  in  the  country  and  form  a  sufficient  counterpoise 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  town.  Those  who  for  sentimental  reasons 
decry  sports  do  not  seem  to  know  that  the  wild  food 
birds  are  intended  for  human  food.  They  should 
learn  that  the  health-giving  rural  sports  are  preferable 
to  many  of  the  games  played  by  those  who  prefer  to 
live  in  the  crowded  quarters  of  the  town.  One  great 
trouble  in  America  is  that  those  who  think  they 
have  proper  sentimental  notions  insist  upon  having 
them  enacted  as  criminal  statutes  which  require 
special  police  forces  to  arrest  offenders. 

Our  statesmen,  fortunately,  seem  to  have  become 
aware  that  food  production  is  by  no  means  a  crime 
and  that  the  lobbies  for  more  laws  often  do  more 
harm  than  good. 
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The  Thorn  garden  is  rectangular  in  shape,  the 
central  plot  of  greensward  being  bordered  by  beds 
of  poppies  that  in  June  are  a  glorious,  scintillating 
mass  of  color.  The  poppy  plants  are  old  and 
bear  very  large  blooms  on  stalks  that  frequently 
reach  a  height  of  three  feet.  Outside  the  poppy- 
beds  flowering  shrubs  planted  for  a  succession  of 
bloom,  form  a  fitting  frame  to  all  this  loveliness 
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"When  lilacs  first  in  the  dooryard  bloomed" — the  old  Van  Wyck  house  at  Hewlett,  Long  Island, 
is  a  living  illustration  for  Whitman's  famous  poem,  being  surrounded  by  fine  old  lilac  bushes. 
Built  in  1749,  the  house  has  never  been  sold  but  has  remained  continuously  in  the  same  family 


J^ITTLE  TRIPS  to  OLD  QOLONIAL  JfOUSES 

\  <By  ZfELEN  QOMSTOCK 

Illustrated  by  Matilda  Browne 


WHILE  popular  fancy  has  bestowed  the 
name  of  the  "Gateway  to  New  Eng- 
land" on  the  old  Lyon  house  on  the 
Boston  Post  Road,  at  Greenwich,  Conn., 
it  would  not  be  forcing  a  symbolism  to  apply  that 
name  to  all  the  old  Colonial  houses  of  the  region 
which,  by  their  survival  beyond  the  age  that  pro- 
duced them,  form  a  kind  of  intangible  gateway 
to  the  old  New  England  and  to  the  past. 

An  old  house  has  a  certain  ethnic  interest,  sim- 
ply because  of  the  impress  it  bears  of  the  life  that 
has  passed  that  way,  but  to  satisfy  the  real 
antiquarian  it  must  maintain  standards  of  beauty 
and  fitness.  There  are  many  small  old  houses  in 
New  England  and  the  central  coast  states,  built 
between  the  final  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury and  the  same  period  in  the  eighteenth, 
which  have,  after  a  period  of  neglect,  been  recog- 


The  Olmstead  house.  Lyme,  Conn.,  built  about  1720,  the 
home  of  Matilda  Browne,  the  illustrator  of  this  article 


nized  for  their  charm  of  line,  their  interesting 
structure  and  proportions,  their  definite  relation- 
ship with  an  architectural  tradition  which  traces 
its  source  to  Gothic  England,  and  their  admirable 
adjustment  to  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  new 
country.  The  induction  of  classicism  into  the 
architecture  of  the  later  eighteenth  century, 
whether  it  resulted  from  English  influence  or  ger- 
minated here  as  Fiske  Kimball  would  have  us 
admit,  hardly  touched  these  simpler  types  of 
dwellings  except  to  place  on  either  side  of  the  door 
a  classic  pillar  supporting  a  pediment.  1  hey 
form  a  quite  distinct  group,  apart  from  the  man- 
sions of  the  Georgian  style  as  interpreted  from 
Salem  to  Charleston;  they  were  the  modest 
homes  of  tradespeople,  farmers,  and  retired  sea 
captains;  built  in  numbers  after  the  first  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  Indians  had 
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receded,  when  the  first  sharp  struggle  with  the 
land  was  over,  and  trade  with  foreign  ports  had 
become  profitable.  As  these  settlers  in  the  new 
land  began  to  build  their  permanent  homes  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  remember  the  homes  of 
the  country  they  had  left  and  to  employ  the  in- 
herited or  transplanted  training  of  the  mother 
country.  Underneath  the  clapboards  or  shingles 
that  covered  the  majority  of  their  houses  they 
employed  for  many  generations  the  identical 
structure  of  the  half-timber  houses  of  medieval 
England.  The  frequently  overhanging  second 
story  had  its  origin  in  feudal  days  as  a  measure  of 
defense  which  survived  as  a  decorative  feature. 
The  high  pitched  roofs  with  the  long  descent  from 
attic  to  kitchen,  like  that  of  the  Holley  house  at 
Cos  Cob,  is  another  English  element.  The  pre- 
ferred material  was  wood,  which  seems  to  have 
been  used  not  because  it  was  plentiful  but  because 
the  builders  were  accustomed  to  working  with  it. 
If  they  had  simply  been  looking  for  accessible 
material  they  would  surely  have  used  the  broken 
boulders  of  their  fields.  The  Dutch,  being  more 
adaptable  perhaps,  were  quick  to  see  the  possi- 
bilities of  stone. 

The  small  Colonial  house  was  built  in  an  age 
when  the  trained  architect  was  almost  non- 
existent but  when  the  trained  craftsman  could  be 
counted  on  for  intelligence  as  well  as  mechanical 
skill.  Owner  and  carpenter  collaborated,  with 
the  result  that  the  mechanic  worked  out  the  de- 
tails and  the  owner  left  his  own  personal  imprint 
on  the  arrangement.  The  modern  architect 
would  no  doubt  wave  contemptuously  aside  many 
of  the  elements  that  give  these  old  houses  their 
interesting  character.  Those  remarkably  com- 
pact Dutch  interiors  were  perhaps  the  result  of 
the  familiarity  of  their  owners  with  canal  boat 


life  and  the  need  for 
economizing  on  space. 
And  the  very  low  ceil- 
ings of  some  New  Eng- 
land houses  are  quite 
possibly  the  outcome 
of  a  seaman's  being 
accustomed  to  low  ceil- 
ings aboard  ship.  At 
any  rate  the  rooms 
are  countless  where  it 
is  impossible  to  stand 
erect  except  in  the 
center  of  them. 

These  sturdy,  com- 
pact houses  of  Colonial 
building  are  of  the  type 
that  the  Adams  family 
had  at  Quincy,  of  which 
Henry  Adams  speaks  in 
his  "Education  it  was 
from  houses  such  as 
these  in  a  little  island 
port  that  the  towns- 
people poured  out  to 
speed  Captain  Ahab  on 
his  fateful  voyage  in 
search  of  Moby  Dick. 
The  Phoebe  Hunting 
house  at  East  Hamp- 
ton, Long  Island,  is  the 
twin  of  the  house  that 
stands  at  the  other  end 
of  the  street  and  in- 
spired John  Howard 
Payne  to  write  "  Home, 
Sweet  Home."  These 
little   houses   of  long 


The  Phoebe  Hunting  house 
at  East  Hampton,  Long  Is- 
land, the  twin  of  Payne's 
"Home  Sweet  Home"  cot- 
tage, still  retains  the  origi- 
nal whitewash  on  its  shin- 
gled walls 


(Below)  The  Maynard 
house  at  Old  Lyme,  Conn., 
with  its  gambrel  roof  and 
overhanging  second  story, 
is  a  picturesque  and  home- 
like relic  of  early  days 


ago  are  lodged  definitely  in  the  background  of  01 
national  life. 

It  was  in  the  old  Billopp  house  on  Staten  Islan 
that  the  British  General  Howe  met  Adam 
Franklin,  and  Rutledge  after  the  Battle  of  Lor 
Island.  Its  builder,  Captain  Christopher  Bi 
lopp,  immortalized  himself  by  establishing  Ne 
York's  claim  to  Staten  Island  by  sailing  arouri 
it  in  his  own  boat  in  twenty-four  hours,  fulhllir 
the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Duke  of  Y01 
that  all  islands  in  the  harbor  which  could  be  ci 
cumnavigated  in  one  day  should  go  to  New  Yor 
otherwise  to  New  Jersey.  The  Billopp  house 
at  Tottenville  and  was  built  in  1668.  Our  sketc 
of  it  was  made  a  number  of  years  ago  when  tl 
quite  imposing  columned  porch  was  still  stam 
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(Above)  The  Underhill 
Lyon  homestead  at  Byram 
River,  Greenwich,  Conn., 
which  bears  the  title  "Gate- 
way to  New  England  " 


The  Blakely  house,  Ellen- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  the  rendezvous 
of  artists  even  before  the 
town  acquired  its  artists' 
colony,  was  built  in  1834 


ing.  The  porch  is  an  entirely  American  institi 
tion,  but  once  having  been  developed  and  graftt 
on  to  the  traditional  type  of  building  it  became  2 
integral  part  of  the  American  style.  An  eve 
more  complete  assimilation  of  the  porch  is  1 
be  seen  on  York  house  at  Pleasant  Ridge 
Dutchess  County,  New  York,  where  the  roi 
extends  out  over  the  porch  so  that  the  latter 
virtually  a  piece  left  out  of  the  wall.  York  hou: 
was  built  by  an  Englishman  of  that  name  wl 
evidently  remembered  with  some  affection  tl 
dormer  windows  of  old  England.  It  was  at  th 
house  that  Washington  stopped  for  a  drink  at  tl 
well.  The  gourd  dipper  which  he  used  is  pn 
served  to-day  by  the  historical  society  at  Pawlin: 
The  Holley  house  at  Cos  Cob,  built  in  1640, 
an  attractive  old  place  with  associations  th; 
have  made  it  interesting  during  three  centurie 
\t  was  built  by  an  English  trader  who  was  drive 
into  Cos  Cob  harbor  during  a  storm.  He  sa 
the  advantage  the  spot  offered  for  trading  wit 
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the  Indians  and  built  the  house  for  that  purpose. 
The  old  Indian  burying  ground  is  near  by.  The 
house  gets  its  name  from  its  present  owner; 
the  family  occupying  it  during  the  Revolutionary 
period  had  the  name  of  Brush.  Near  the  house 
is  Put's  Hill,  a  rocky  slope  down  which  Gen- 
eral Putnam  rode  on  horseback  one  night  to 
escape  from  the  British  who,  thinking  he  could 
not  possibly  have  ridden  down  the  rocks,  took 
another  road  and  so  missed  him.  The  paneling 
in  this  house  is  exceptionally  fine. 

The  Olmstead  house  at  Lyme,  Conn.,  is  owned 
by  Matilda  Browne,  the  artist  who  made  the  ac- 
companying sketches.  Report  has  it  that  it  was 
built  about  1720  by  the  wealthiest  family  in 
The  grandeur  of  the  scale  on  which  they 


The  old  Walt  Whitman 
homestead  near  Hunting- 
ton. Long  Island,  faces 
south,  with  its  gable  end  to- 
ward the  road  after  the 
fashion  of  early  Long  Island 
farmhouses 


tow  11. 


(Below)  The  first  house 
built  on  the  Browne  farm 
near  Plainfield,  Conn., 
about  1675,  is  of  simplest 
construction,  yet  its  sturdy 
quality  is  outstanding 
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lived,  for  those  simple  times,  is  attested  by  the 
silver  breast  chains  for  their  span  of  horses,  while 
mention  is  made  of  Chinese  vases  in  the  hall,  "as 
large  as  a  child."  They  had  a  fireplace  in  the 
servants'  quarters  over  the  kitchen,  which  was 
very  unusual.  They  kept  slaves,  and  there  were 
shackles  and  balls  and  chains  in  the  attic.  There 
were  five  layers  of  charming  old  wall  paper  on 
some  of  the  walls,  while  the  original  glazed 
chintzes,  and  copies  of  old  almanacs  and  Godey's 
Lady  Book  one  hundred  years  old  were  some  of 
the  curious  treasures  the  old  house  retained  for 
its  new  owner. 

The  Phoebe  Hunting  house  at  East  Hampton 
still  has  its  original  whitewash,  made,  by  the  way. 
with  white  of  egg  as  one  ingredient.  This  seems 
to  be  responsible  for  its  remarkable  adhesive 
properties.  White  of  egg  was  also  used  lavishly 
in  making  old  plaster,  to  which  it  gave  a  fine  gloss 
and  great  hardness.  Another  application  of  a 
farmyard  product  to  house  building  was  the  but- 


(Above)  One  of  Cos  Cob's 
most  interesting  landmarks 
is  the  old  Brush  house, 
which  stands  right  at  the 
water's  edge.  Built  in  1700 
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The  historic  old  Billopp 
house  on  Staten  Island, 
which  has  been  presented 
to  the  City  of  New  York 
and  will  be  cared  for  by 
various  patriotic  organiza- 
tions 


termilk  mixed  with  dry 
color  in  painting.  The 
wonderful  old  red  which 
survives  on  so  many 
barns  was  made  this 
way.  Red  was  one  of 
the  favored  colors  for 
houses  too.  We  now 
think  of  the  Colonial 
house  as  white  with 
green  shutters,  or 
creamy  yellow  with  a 
white  trim,  but  when 
the  recent  layers  are 
scraped  away  a  great 
many  of  the  old  houses 
show  that  the  first  coat 
was  deep  red. 

The  Blakely  house  at 
Ellenville,  N.  Y.,  has 
always  been  associated 
with  artists.  In  the 
days  before  Ellenville 
acquired  an  artists' 
colony  of  any  size,  E.  L. 
Henry  used  to  go  thert , 
and  also  Robert  Blum. 
Henry  is  remembered 
for  his  very  accurate 
paintings  of  stage 
coaches,  horses  and 
wagons,  the  first  ferry 
boat,  and  the  first  train, 
which  is  now  in  the 
Grand  Central  station. 
Blum  painted  the  very 
fine  murals  in  Mendels- 
sohn Hall  in  New  York. 


Frederick  Dellenbaugh,  whose  sister  owned  the 
house,  used  to  come  to  Ellenville  also,  and 
George  Inness,  Jr.,  had  a  house  not  far  away. 

The  Van  Wyck  house  at  Hewlett,  Long  Island, 
belongs  in  the  family  of  the  artist,  Matilda 
Browne,  who  in  private  life  is  Mrs.  Frederick 
Van  Wyck.  The  house  is  surrounded  with  the 
fine  old  lilac  bushes  which  are  almost  invariably 
found  in  old  gardens.  The  house  was  built  in 
1749  and  is  unique  in  never  having  once  been 
sold.  It  has  remained  continuously  in  the  family 
of  the  Van  Wycks  and  the  Hewletts,  with  whom 
they  intermarried,  until  the  present  day. 

The  Underhill  Lyon  homestead  at  Byram 
River,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  mentioned  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article,  is  the  house  which  bears 
the  title  of  the  "Gateway  to  New  England." 
Mrs.  Julia  Lyon  Saunders,  the  last  owner,  is  of 
the  seventh  generation  of  the  family,  the  house 
having  been  erected  in  1640  by  Thomas  Lyon, 
who  obtained  his  land  by  royal  grant  from  Charles 
I.  The  walls  have  bullets  in  them  that  were  fired 
during  the  Revolution.  It  was  announced  last 
September  that  the  house  must  come  down  to 
make  way  for  a  new  state  highway,  but  a  local 
organization  came  to  the  rescue,  the  Greenwich 
Lions  Club,  which  undertook  to  raise  a  fund  to 
move  the  house  across  the  road,  Mrs.  Saunders 
having  agreed  to  make  a  gift  of  the  house.  It  is 
to  be  used  as  a  hospitality  house  where  travelers 
may  consult  road  maps  and  secure  information 
about  clubs  and  hotels;  it  will  offer  a  tangible 
welcome  to  the  traveler  and  stand  as  a  token  of 
New  England  cordiality.  Its  use  is  most  appro- 
priate, identified  as  it  is  with  both  New  England 
culture  and  New  England  history;  it  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  taste  and  skill  of  an  earlier  day; 
its  very  scars  are  memories. 
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gOLF  FUNDAMENTALS 


<By  WILLIAM 

IF,  BESIDES  being  born  free  and  equal  po- 
litically, all  men  were  only  constructed  ac- 
cording to  the  same  physical  pattern,  the 
pipblems  of  golf  instruction,  oral  and  written, 
would  be  greatly  simplified.  Were  all  men  only 
of  equal  build,  height,  weight,  and  strength,  it 
would  be  an  easy  task  to  map  out  a  course  of 
standardized  instruction  that  would  fit  each  and 
every  case.  Under  such  idyllic  circumstances 
teaching  men  to  play  golf  by  the  book  method 
would  be  no  more  difficult  than  teaching  them 
to  be  telegraphers,  steam-fitters,  business  exe- 
cutives, or  motor  mechanics.  Indeed  the  two 
processes  would  be  quite  similar.  The  only 
barriers  that  would  stand  in  the  way  of  absolute 
equality  would  be  different  degrees  of  mentality 
and  of  application.  Anyone  who  desired  might 
easily  obtain  a  golfing  M.  A.  in,  let  us  say,  twelve 
lessons. 

This  physical  equality,  however,  doesn't  exist, 
as  we  all  know.  The  fact  that  there  are  no  two 
of  us  alike,  that  each  one  of  us  has  a  decidedly 
individual  mold  or  print,  has  been  so  oft  com- 
mented on  that  it  requires  no  additional  mention. 
Any  ten  minutes  spent  in  sauntering  down  Fifth 
Avenue  or  any  Main  Street  furnishes  plentiful 
evidence  of  such  being  the  case  and  that  absolute 
likenesses  are  rarities.  Faces  and  forms  vary. 
The  heterogeneous  "we"  is  short,  tall,  fat,  lean, 
narrow  and  broad-shouldered,  long-armed  and 
short,  pipestem-legged  and  of  the  California  red- 
cedar  type.  All  of  these  observations  not  only 
are  interesting,  but  they  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  under  discussion.  They 
complicate  the  instruction  side  of  golf,  taking  it 
out  of  the  mass  production  class  and  putting  it 
into  the  specialized  training  class. 

Having  established  our  major  premise  let  us  go 
on  and  assume  that  some  of  these  people  will  soon 
be  taking  up  golf  if  they  haven't  already  done  so. 
\\  hether  they  have  or  haven't  doesn't  matter 
much,  for  sooner  or  later  this  grand  old  game  will 
reach  out  its  tentacles  and  enfold  them — big,  little, 
large,  small,  athletic,  non-athletic,  young,  old. 
Sooner  or  later  they  will  be  devout  worshipers 
prostrating  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  great 
god  Golf.  They  will  be  fired  with  beginners' 
enthusiasm.  For  some,  especially  those  who 
happen  to  be  on  the  under  side  of  twenty,  the 
road  of  progress  will  be  smooth,  but  for  the  vast 
majority  it  will  be  "under  repair" — one  detour 
after  another. 

How  will  they  proceed?  What's  the  first  thing 
to  be  done?  Some  will  start  out  on  their  own, 
others  will  consult  the  specialists  of  the  game — 
the  professionals — while  still  others  will  bury  their 
heads  in  books  written  upon  the  subject.  Of  the 
ones  who  start  out  to  master  this  very  humbling 
game  without  the  help  either  of  personal  instruc- 
tion, which  is  not  always  available,  or  of  books, 
a  few  perhaps  may  succeed.  Miss  Cecil  Leitch, 
England's  paramount  woman  golfer  until  the 
appearance  of  Miss  Joyce  Wethered  on  the  scene, 
started  out  that  way.  So  did  several  others  who 
have  achieved  considerable  fame.  For  the  very 
young  beginners  who  are  supple  of  muscle,  nimble 
of  wit,  observant,  and  imitative,  it  may  not  be 
the  worst  way  in  the  world  to  start.  The  danger 
lies,  however,  in  acquiring  bad  habits  that  will 
be  hard  to  correct  later  on. 

As  I  have  said,  there  are  a  great  many  to  whom 
personal  instruction  is  not  readily  obtainable, 
for  the  game  has  had  a  prairie-fire  spread  within 
comparatively  a  few  years.  Furthermore  this  is 
a  wide  country  and  there  are  thousands  of  golfers 
for  every  one  professional.  For  such  as  these 
there  are  only  two  roads  open — self  instruction 
by  playing  and  practising,  going  it  alone  in  the 
hope  of  luckily  stumbling  on  proper  methods,  or 
else  delving  deeply  into  the  literature  on  the 
subject. 

A  word  of  warning  to  those  who  are  tempted 
to  follow  the  latter  course.  Absolute  reliance  on 
book  instruction  carries  with  it  certain  perils 


Jesse  Sweetser's  overlapping  grip 


resulting  from  physical  differences  and  others 
which,  for  obvious  reasons,  books  manifestly  can- 
not take  into  consideration.  There  are  other 
classifications  into  which  men  are  grouped.  Some 
men  are  athletic,  some  are  non-athletic,  some 
have  pliant,  obedient  muscles,  some  have  the 
non-pliant  kind.  In  some  men  the  power  of 
coordination  is  inherent;  some  men  can  grasp 
things  readily,  others  cannot,  but  require  patient 
explanations.  There  is  still  one  other  drawback 
and  it  is  the  most  serious  of  all.  This  is  the  utter 
inadequacy  of  words  when  it  comes  to  painting 
on  a  printed  background  what  actually  occurs  in 
the  making  of  a  golf  stroke.  We  know  of  course 
that  when  a  golf  swing  is  made  certain  definite 


"Chick"  Evans's  palm  grip 


things  happen  in  a  certain  definite  order.  This  is 
what  we  mean  by  the  word  "timing." 

It  is  all  well  and  good,  therefore,  to  rely  on 
correspondence  schools  for  instruction  in  other 
subjects,  but  not  for  golf.  They  are  all  right  in 
their  way,  but  their  main  usefulness  comes  in  the 
way  of  their  being  an  adjunct  to  personal  teach- 
ing. The  golf  world  has  yet  to  produce  its  first 
champion  who  reached  the  top  via  the  book 
method,  and  the  golfer  who  hopes  to  attain  success 
by  means  of  books  alone  is  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. Many  have  tried,  but  none  has  succeeded. 
And  those  who  have  picked  up  their  golf  know- 
ledge in  books  are  as  unmistakably  branded  as  if 


Rudolph  Knepper's  interlocking  grip 
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they  wore  a  placard  hung  round  their  necks.  "T 
can  tell  one  a  mile  off — the  "corresponde 
school  product". 

By  far  and  away  the  best  method  of  learr 
the  game  is  for  the  beginner  to  go  to  a  friend  o 
a  professional,  if  there  is  one  available,  and 
some  instruction  in  the  fundamentals,  for  in 
fundamentals  are  just  as  important  as  they  ar 
music.  Even  more  so,  for  there  are  not  a 
instances  of  musicians  who  cannot  read  a  r 
and  who  have  never  taken  a  lesson.  It  c; 
be  done  in  golf,  however,  for  golf  is  governed 
certain  immutable  laws  of  mechanics.  Fur 
mentals — the  proper  methods — are  absolu 
essential  as  a  foundation  to  success. 

A  professional  can  do  certain  things  for 
that  books  cannot  do.  He  can  fit  your  gol: 
your  build  and  to  your  individual  peculiarii 
In  other  words  he  can  drape  your  golf  around  ) 
In  a  half  hour's  time  he  can  do  more  to  help 
get  started  right  or  to  improve  your  game  t 
can  all  the  books  in  all  the  libraries  in  all  Chris' 
dom  in  a  lifetime.  For  books  have  not  e 
They  cannot  size  you  up.  They  can  only 
down  general  laws.  They  can't  show  you 
way.  Moreover,  every  book  that  has  been  v\ 
ten — and  they  are  plentiful — is  written  from 
point  of  view  of  the  author,  and  the  deducti 
contained  therein  are  based  on  the  phys 
characteristics  of  one  particular  man,  not  1 
in  general.  He  makes  the  shot.  His  is  the  s 
that  is  chiefly  described.  His  observations  i 
be  general  and  they  may  or  may  not  fit  your  c 
Through  the  media  of  books,  however,  i 
possible  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  golf's  fur 
mentals  of  which  there  are  four — grip,  stai 
swing,  pivot. 

Let  us  digress  for  a  moment  and  assume  1 
you  visit  a  professional,  for  the  chances  are 
to  one  that  you  will  follow  this  procedure  ] 
vided  there  is  a  professional  located  near 
Unless  he  goes  at  the  thing  wrongside  to,  the 
thing  he  w  ill  do  is  to  fit  you  out  with  a  set  of 
clubs,  adjusting  the  weight  and  length  to  } 
physical  requirements.  That's  another  p< 
that  favors  the  instructor  method.  Golf  cli 
like  clothes,  must  fit  the  man.  This  is  most 
portant. 

Having  furnished  you  with  your  equipn 
the  instructor  will  probably  take  you  out  to 
practice  tee  for  a  lesson  in  driving.  That  se 
to  be  the  accepted  first  step  although  there  is 
very  prominent  professional,  MacFarlane, 
Open  champion,  who  insists  that  it  is  not  foil 
ing  the  proper  sequence.  He  insists  that 
play  should  come  first  since  it  is  the  iron  cl 
that  seem  to  give  the  beginner  the  most  ser 
trouble. 

If  your  instructor  is  able,  he'll  first  ask  yoi 
grip  one  of  your  wooden  clubs  and  swing.  TI 
two  processes  will  serve  to  give  him  an  ide; 
how  to  proceed  with  your  instruction.  They 
enable  him  to  formulate  in  his  mind  what  rec 
mendations  he  shall  make.  To  follow  any  o 
plan,  MacFarlane  says,  would  be  akin  t 
physician's  prescribing  a  remedy  for  an  ailn 
without  knowing  what  the  ailment  is. 

Grip  and  stance  are  A  and  B  in  the  ABC 
golf,  and  in  guiding  a  beginner  it  should  be 
phasized  that  they  are,  over  and  above  all  thi 
matters  of  personal  comfort.    If  your  grip 
your  stance  afford  you  a  comfortable  feel 
and  provided  they  do  not  happen  to  run  i 
tranwise  to  accepted  principles  and  thus 
into  error-making  ways,  that's  the  founda 
tn  work  on.    The  margin  for  error  in  golf  is  g 
but  at  the  same  time  there  are  various  schoo 
a  sufficient  number  of  them  to  permit  falling 
the  ways  of  one  or  another  without  too  rr 
cramping  of  individual  style. 

Getting  into  the  matter  of  fundamentals,  t 
are  three  methods  of  gripping  a  club,  three  m 
ods  of  stand  up  to  a  ball,  and  two  main  met! 
of  striking  at  it.    ^  ou  have,  therefore,  quit< 
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assortment  to  choose  from.  The  grips  are  known 
as  the  "palm,"  the  "overlapping"  and  the  "in- 
terlocking." The  stances  are  known  as  "open," 
"square"  and  "closed."  The  swings  are  gener- 
ally described  as  being  either  "upright"  or  "flat" 
although  there  are  many  that  are  neither  ,,ne  nor 
the  other,  but  in  between.  The  predo  ninating 
gripping  methods  of  to-day's  stars  are  either  over- 
lapping or  interlocki  ng.  Stances  are  either  square 
or  open,  and  the  swing  is  now  somewhere  in 
between  the  upright  and  the  old  St.  Andrews  or 
flat  swing. 

There  was  a  time  when  nearly  everyone  who 
golfed  used  the  palm  grip  chiefly  because  it  pro- 
duces more  power  and  in  the  old  days  of  the 
unresponsive  guttie  ball  power  was  greatly  to  be 
desired.  Under  this  method  the  club  handle  or 
grip  is  taken  hold  of  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
the  baseball  player  grasps  the  handle  of  his  bat 
or  the  wood-chopper  the  handle  of  his  ax.  The 
hands  are  placed  close  together,  but  they  are 
independent  of  each  other  and  the  thumbs  are 
extended  around  the  shaft.  1  here  are  still  some 
exponents  of  the  palm  grip  method,  especially 
those  who  were  brought  up  in  the  old  schools  of 
golf.  One  of  the  present-day  adherents  of  this 
style  is  Alec  Smith,  one  of  the  world's  foremost 

Krofessional  stars  only  a  couple  of  decades  back, 
liss  Leitch  is  another,  and  so  is  Sandy  Herd,  the 
veteran  English  professional  star  who  is  noted 
for  having  made  nearly  twenty  holes  in  one  during 
his  links  career. 

The  palm  grip  method  was  the  predominating 
one  until  the  nonpareil  Harry  Vardon,  generally 
regarded  as  the  greatest  player  that  ever  lived, 
came  along  to  set  up  a  new  fashion.  It  is  Vardon 
who  is  generally  credited  with  having  brought  the 
overlapping  or  "finger"  grip  into  being.  Its 
chief  recommendation  is  in  the  matter  of  control 
and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  moderate  length 
with  control  is  preferable  to  excessive  length 
without  control. 

In  the  overlapping  grip  the  shaft  of  the  club 
rests  in  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  passing  over 
the  second  joint  of  the  index  finger.  The  nearest 
the  shaft  gets  to  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  where  it 
passes  over  the  second  joint  of  the  index  finger. 
When  the  hand  is  closed  over  the  shaft  the  thumb 
is  stretched  downward  along  the  shaft  and  is  a 
trifle  over  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  shaft. 
Provided  you  have  taken  the  proper  grip  you 
will  notice  that  looking  down  upon  the  shaft 
only  the  knuckles  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers 
are  in  evidence.  The  right  hand  is  then  placed 
on  the  shaft  in  the  same  manner,  but  when  it 
closes  around  the  shaft  the  little  finger  is  brought 
over  the  forefinger  of  the  left.  The  hands  are 
then  close  together  and  the  right  thumb  passes 
over  the  shaft  and  exerts  pressure  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  club.  Considerable  pressure  is  also 
exerted  on  the  left  thumb  and  this  tends  to  pre- 
vent any  slipping  of  the  left  hand  and  also  to 
make  the  two  hands  work  as  a  unit.  The  inter- 
locking grip  is  the  same  as  the  overlapping  in  all 
essentials  except  that  the  index  finger  of  the  left 
hand  is  passed  between  the  little  and  second 
fingers  of  the  right. 

Nothing  in  golf  is  more  important  than  proper 
gripping,  and  more  than  one  ill  if  traced  to  its 
source  would  lead  straight  back  to  the  violation  of 
this  fundamental.  There  are  a  few  extra  cautions 
that  might  be  thrown  in  to  aid  the  beginner,  but 
the  main  one  is,  "don't  grip  too  tightly."  The 
grip  must  be  firm,  but  not  tense.  Another  is, 
"the  hands  must  be  touching."  Still  another  is, 
"the  hands  must  work  together."  1  here  is  one 
more  hint  that  may  prove  helpful.  Thin  grips 
are  recommended  for  golfers  with  short  fingers. 

So  much  for  the  grip,  now  for  the  stance.  1  here 
are  three  kinds  of  stances,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out — the  open,  closed,  and  square.  In 
the  square  stance  the  feet  are  placed  in  such  a 
way  that  the  toes  are  on  a  line  (an  imaginary 
line,  of  course)  parallel  to  the  line  of  play,  in 
the  open  stance  the  left  foot  is  drawn  back  from 
this  imaginary  line.  In  the  closed  just  the  reverse 
happens,  that  is  the  right  foot  is  drawn  back. 

The  stance  that  quite  a  number  of  the  good 
players  use  at  present  is  open,  for  the  reason  that 
it  tends  to  give  greater  freedom.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  definite  trend  at  present  toward  the  square 
stance.    "Chick"  Evans,   probably   the  great- 


est amateur  golfer  America  has  ever  produced, 
prefers  the  open  stance  because  of  its  freedom- 
giving.  Evans,  however,  has  no  dogmatic- 
opinions  regarding  stance.  He  himself  varies 
it  for  various  strokes.  He  is  almost  square  for 
wooden  club  shots  and  practically  wide  open  for 
strokes  with  the  mashie.  With  respect  to  this 
variation,  Evans  considers  the  two  positions  as 
one  and  the  same,  but  adjusted  to  his  personal 
comfort.  "Comfort,"  he  says,  "is  everything 
in  golf  and  a  comfortable  stance  is  the  stepping 
stone  to  rhythm,  which  is  all  important." 

Evans  always  takes  a  provisional  stance  with 
his  feet  almost  on  a  line  and,  exercising  care  to 
avoid  any  stiffness  or  rigidity  of  muscle,  extends 
his  arms  full  length.  Then  he  adjusts  his  feet 
until  he  feels  comfortable  and  takes  a  preliminary 
waggle  for  relaxation.  If  he  finds  the  motion 
restricted  during  the  process,  he  opens  the  stance 
a  trifle,  being  careful,  however,  to  avoid  getting 
the  right  shoulder  in  the  way.  As  soon  as  he  has 
attained  an  easy,  free  position,  he  is  ready  for  tin- 
stroke. 

Several  factors  enter  into  the  determining  of 
what  stance  to  employ.  The  type  of  shot  to  be 
played  has  something  to  do  with  it,  the  build  of 
player  has  a  great  ileal  to  do  with  it,  and  the  point 
in  life  at  which  the  player  takes  up  the  game  even 
more  to  do  with  it. 

Stances,  like  grips,  have  a  history.  Back  in 
the  '90's,  one  was  advised  by  all  the  well-known 
authorities  to  stand  with  the  right  foot  two  or 
three  inches  behind  the  left.  The  closed  stance 
was  the  vogue.  Such  has  been  the  change  in 
style  that  to-day  this  method  is  advised  only  in 
case  one  wants  to  play  a  deliberate  hook.  Fol- 
lowing the  closed  stance  epoch  came  the  open, 
and  John  Ball,  famous  British  amateur,  is  gen- 
erally given  credit  with  having  brought  it  into 
vogue.  1  he  golf  world  is  decidedly  apish, and 
when  Ball  went  on  winning  championship  after 
championship  and  it  was  observed  that  he  was 
standing  "open"  to  the  ball,  i.  e.,  with  the  left 
foot  drawn  back,  there  was  a  rush  to  what  was 
then  the  new  idea.  His  stance  was  perhaps  the 
most  open  ever  known — his  body  turned  almost 
half  way  toward  the  intended  direction  of  the 
shot.  Vardon  and  J.  H.  Taylor  adopted  this 
principle,  the  former  standing  with  his  right  foot 
six  and  a  half  inches  in  front  of  the  left.  Having 
been  taken  up  and  espoused  by  such  masters  as 
these,  the  open  stance  became  the  rage  and  it 
remained  the  rage  for  about  two  decades.  It 
was  during  those  two  decades  that  British  golf 
flowered  to  the  fullest. 

The  tendency  is  now  changing  txnvard  the 
closed  stance,  but  both  closed  and  open  have 
their  adherents  about  equally  divided  among  the 
great  players.  And  those  who  use  the  open 
stance  are  seldom  wide  open.  Duncan,  Barnes, 
and  Hagen  are  square  stancers  and  even  Vardon 
has   moderated   his  open   stance  considerably. 
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Diagram  showing  the  three  different 
stances — square,  open,  and  closed 


Holdemess,  Wethered,  Jones,  Von  Elm,  and  a 
great  many  others  stand  a  trifle  open. 

We  have  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  there  are 
three  general  schools  of  grips  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  schools  of  stances.  When  it  comes  to  the 
swing  we  find  two  schools  —the  upright  and  the 
ll.it  and  the  difference  between  them  is  this: 
in  the  flat  swing  the  club  is  brought  more  around 
the  body  than  in  the  upright,  and  the  hands  do 
not  travel  quite  so  high.  As  a  general  rule  the 
upright  is  more  suitable  for  golfers  of  the  tall, 
rangy  type,  while  the  short,  thick-set  players  are 
generally  prone  to  use  the  flat  swing.  Beginners 
are  advised  against  attempting  to  cultivate  either 
one  assiduously.  Whichever  one  comes  naturally 
is  the  better  one  to  use.  Here  again  comfort 
should  be  the  deciding  factor. 

I  he  Hat  s\\  ing  is  the  older  of  the  two.  All  the 
St.  Andrews  and  the  Carnoustie  school  golfers 
are  flat-swingers.  That  they  are  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  beginning  of  golf  there 
was  no  such  resilient  thing  as  the  present  rubber- 
cored  ball.  The  ball  that  was  used  was  the  guttie 
and  it  was  hard  and  unresponsive.  It  had  to  be 
lnt  hard  to  be  made  to  go  any  distance,  and  it  was 
found  that  there  was  more  leverage  in  the  flat 
swing  that  in  the  upright  method.  It  was, 
moreover,  a  very  full  and  a  very  free  swing,  and 
"the  man  who  was  capable  of  flinging  the  club 
round  his  neck  until  it  finished  the  upward  jour- 
ney away  beyond  the  horizontal  position  was  in 
those  days  considered  to  be  a  golfer  who  was  well 
blessed  in  respect  to  the  necessary  physical  at- 
tributes for  the  playing  of  the  game,"  says  Harold 
Hilton,  one  of  the  famous  British  authorities. 
The  tendency  now  is  toward  a  happy  medium 
between  the  very  upright  and  the  very  flat.  And 
furthermore  the  tendency  is  toward  a  restricted 
swing.  Some  of  the  very  best  hitters  of  the  ball 
to-day  employ  a  short  swing,  and  its  advantages 
are  at  least  two-fold — greater  accuracy  and  con- 
servation of  energy.  One  sees  many  golfers  who 
are  all  swing  and  no  effect. 

Last  in  our  category  of  fundamentals  is  the 
pivot,  and  it  is  the  most  elusive  of  all,  for  the 
reason  that  so  many  factors  enter  into  it.  No 
attempt  will  be  made  here  to  explain  it  in  any 
vast  detail,  for  the  result  would  simply  be  con- 
fusing. It  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  Vardon  who 
says  that  "all  good  shots  are  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  body  turning  on  a  pivot  instead  of 
swaying  back  and  then  lunging  forward  at  the 
ball.  That  pivot  is  the  waist."  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  the  pivot  was  a  simple  thing. 
It  is  the  first  law  of  the  true  swing,  but  the  law 
that  is  disregarded  by  more  than  half  the  golfing 
world.  From  its  disobedience  comes  most  of  our 
woeful  experiences. 

In  hitting  the  ball  the  whole  of  our  anatomy 
must  work  as  a  single  unit.  A  gentle  half-turn 
of  the  left  wiist  toward  the  body  starts  the  club 
head.  The  arms  follow,  causing  the  body  to 
turn  at  the  hips  until  the  arms  will  go  no  farther. 

To  quote  Vardon  again,  "It  is  as  though  you 
had  a  neck  made  of  India  rubber,  so  that  it  would 
allow  the  shoulders  to  turn  without  the  head 
moving.  If  at  this  moment  you  stand  comfort- 
ably with  your  hands  on  your  hips,  toes  pointing 
outward,  and  heels  about  fifteen  inches  apart, 
and,  keeping  the  head  absolutely  still,  screw  the 
body  round  at  the  hips  and  unscrew  it  again,  you 
will  have  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  proper  action  for 
the  golf  swing.  Only,  of  course,  you  screw  it 
round  much  farther  when  playing,  because  ths 
freedom  of  the  arms  gives  it  greater  liberty  to 
turn,  and  you  raise  the  left  heel — without,  how- 
ever, allowing  it  to  turn  outward — so  as  to  ease 
the  strain  on  the  leg  as  the  hips  screw  round." 

When  the  hips  are  turned  correctly  in  this  pro- 
cess, the  right  leg  will  straighten  as  the  club  is 
taken  up.  So,  too,  when  the  body  turns,  some- 
thing has  to  give  way  to  accommodate  the  turn- 
ing. Consequently  the  left  knee  bends.  As  the 
turn  starts  for  the  upswing,  the  left  heel  comes 
oft'  the  ground  and  as  the  turning  continues,  thi 
pressure  on  the  left  is  supported  by  the  inside  of 
the  foot. 

These  are  some,  by  no  means  all,  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  golf.  They  are  at  least  the  underlying 
principles.  Later  on  we  will  take  up  driving  and 
iron  club  play  and  then  putting,  which  is  a  thing 
entirely  separate  and  apart  from  anything  else. 
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^IFE-zMINC/TE  TALKS  °toith 
the  JfEAD  of  the  JfOUSE 


THE  MERIT  OF 
FIRST  quality  tools 
should  be  emphasized. 
The  other  kind,  which 
cost  half  or  a  third  as 
much  and  are  sold  in 
chain  stores,  are  made  of 
cast  iron,  inferior  steel, 

wood    that   splits,    ties  and 
HAXDY  wedges  that  loosen.  Theylare 

TOOLS  TOR  good  enough  for  apartment 
THE  HOUSE  dwellers  whose  heaviest  tasks 
are  hanging  a  picture  and  pry- 
ing open  a  box  of  apples.  For  real  home  repair, 
even  the  job  of  putting  up  worthy  shelves  or 
making  a  substantial  bookcase,  we  require  first- 
class  tools.  These  will  truly  last  a  lifetime,  if 
decently  cared  for.  They  are  a  joy  to  the  good 
mechanic  and  smooth  the  path  of  the  amateur 
who  would  become  adept. 

Most  people  have  both  sheep  and  goats  in  their 
tool  collections,  and  the  two  sorts  may  remain 
almost  indistinguishable  for  a  long  time,  until  the 
emergency  of  an  important  job  occurs.  Then 
there  is  a  show-down.  It  happened  recently  to 
the  writer  when  he  tore  down  and  reassembled  his 
motor  car.  Two  sizable  monkey  wrenches, 
lacking  backbone,  were  bent  and  almost  ruined. 
A  set  of  bargain  cap  wrenches  had  to  be  retired 
in  favor  of  heavy  steel  ones  that  could  stand 
rough  usage.  Also  the  bargain  lot  would  not 
fit  all  sizes  of  bolts  and  nuts. 

It  is  best  to  get  craftsman  size  implements,  as 
a  hand  saw  two  feet  in  length  not  counting 
handle.  Faster  work  can  be  done  with  this  than 
with  a  smaller  size.  Eight  teeth  to  the  inch  is 
about  right  for  general  crosscut  work.  A  rip 
saw — which  is  not  indispensable  to  the  mere 
novice — should  be  two  feet  long  but  with  only 
five  teeth  to  the  inch.  The  one-man  crosscut 
saw,  about  three  feet  long,  makes  short  work  of 
trees,  posts,  and  large  timbers.  There  is  rivalry 
in  all  around  usefulness  between  the  keyhole  saw 
(which  not  only  makes  round  holes  from  an  auger 
start  but  clears  a  path  for  extensive  straight  cuts) 
and  the  gauge  saw.  The  latter  is  rectangular 
with  a  set  of  fine  teeth  on  one  side  and  coarse  on 
the  other,  and  an  adjustable  device  enables  you 
to  saw  precisely  to  any  desired  depth.  It  is 
essential  for  accurate  mitering  of  joints  and  for 
cabinetwork.  It  should  be  mated  with  a  miter 
box,  preferably  of  iron  though  a  home-made 
wooden  box  will  serve. 

Of  course  we  must  not  omit  from  the  saw  col- 
lection the  ever  handy  and  needful  hack  saw, 
including  a  dozen  blades  of  assorted  tooth-sizes. 
This  implement  readily  cuts  all  metals,  anything 
from  cast  iron  pipe  to  a  steel  bolt.  I  he  other 
day  I  found  that  it  had  to  be  used  on  red  fibre 
board  that  would  have  wrecked  an  ordinary  saw. 
There  are  too  cheap  frames  that  annoy  with 
loose  handles  and  cause  premature  breakage  of 
hack  saw  blades.  It  is  an  axiom  that  the  blade 
must  be  kept  tight  and  the  teeth  should  point 
away  from  the  user.  There  is  finally  the  tiny 
coping  saw,  which  is  more  useful  in  fiction  for 
smuggling,  in  a  bit  of  pastry,  to  the  prisoner  than 
it  is  in  everyday  home  experience. 

Unless  the  owner  has  keen  eyesight  and  much 
patience,  he  might  as  well  dispense  with  saw  vise 
and  saw  set.  Let  a  good  mechanic  attend  to  the 
setting  and  filing  of  teeth;  it  is  not  often  required. 

There  should  be  a  good  claw  or  nail  hammer,  a 
smaller  size  ditto,  also  a  tack  hammer,  then  a 
fair  sized  blacksmith's  riveting  or  ball  peen  ham- 
mer, and  perhaps  also  a  smaller  model  of  the 
latter.  The  hatchet  certainly  belongs,  while 
there  is  occasional  use  for  the  weighty  sledge 
hammer,  and  likewise  for  the  blacksmith's  com- 
bination of  hammer  and  cold  chisel,  provided 
with  a  handle.  It  is  appropriate  to  mention 
with  these  implements  the  wrecking  bar,  which  is 
a  potent  pry  at  one  end  and  at  the  other  consti- 
tutes an  irresistible  nail  puller.  It  draws  spikes 
that  would  break  the  handle  of  any  hammer.  We 
might  as  well  call  the  wrecking  bar  indispensable 
and  specify  good  steel  with  a  length  of  two  and  a 
half  feet.  And  with  the  riveting  hammer,  sin- 
gular or  plural,  we  need  a  riveting  punch  and  a 
supply  of  assorted  copper  rivets. 

We  need  a  bench  vise,  and  if  we  must  choose 
between  the  wood-worker's  model  and  an  iron 


one,  we'll  take  the  latter.  This  should  have  steel- 
faced  jaws  at  least  three  and  a  half  inches  wide 
and  a  full  opening  of  four  and  a  half  inches. 
We  may  yearn  for  a  luxurious  vise  that  turns  on  a 
swivel  and  has  extra  pipe-clamping  jaws,  maybe 
still  other  useful  gadgets,  but  the  plain  model 
will  generally  serve.  Add  a  pair  or  two  of  stout 
metal  clamps,  say  seven  inches  over  all,  as  first 
cousins  to  the  vise.  They  are  choice  mechanical 
helpers  and  in  temporary  fixes  save  much  nailing, 
screwing,  and  bolting.  They  hold  a  job  in  place 
before  fastening,  extend  a  ladder,  or  act  as  emerg- 
ency brace  to  crippled  furniture. 

Doubtless  the  adjustable  wrenches  may  be 
classed  in  the  vise  and  clamp  clan.  There  is 
goodly  power  in  a  monkey  wrench  ten  inches  long 
while  a  small  size  is  also  needed  on  occasion.  It 
is  well  to  have  a  pair  of  Stillson  or  pipe  wrenches, 
one  that  is  sixteen  inches  long  and  the  other  ten 
inches.  A  wood  handle  feels  better  on  the  long 
Stillson,  but  all  steel  gives  the  advantage  of  using 
a  length  of  pipe  on  the  handle  to  extend  leverage. 
There  are  some  newfangled  self-adjusting 
wrenches  which  have  an  uncanny  way  of  gripping 
many  varied  sizes  of  nuts  or  bolt  heads.  1  hey 
save  time  and  cut  down  the  assortment  of 
wrenches  required,  but  cost  something.  For 
inaccessible  corners,  as  in  furniture  and  motor 
cars,  a  set  of  cap  wrenches  is  the  thing.  It  is 
needless  to  mention  the  variety  of  single,  double, 
multiple,  and  S-wrenches.  These  are  the  kind 
that  American  highways  are  fairly  well  strewn 
with,  thanks  to  our  motorists.  A  friend  says 
it  is  unnecessary  to  buy  them.  Pincers  are  an- 
other holding  tool,  and  we  want  several  of  'em. 

I  he  drawknife  is  a  cutting  instrument  of  all 
around  ability.  It  does  the  preliminary  work  for 
the  plane,  and  often  obviates  the  use  of  the 
latter.  Let  the  drawknife  be  first  class,  able  to 
stand  a  heavy  pull,  with  a  ten-inch  blade.  The 
plane  to  follow  this  pioneer  may  be  an  iron  one 
fourteen  inches  long  with  a  blade  width  of  two 
and  a  quarter  inches,  or  a  smaller  wood  model 
may  serve  the  purpose  better.  We  might  as  well 
have  a  pair  of  planes  anyhow.  Of  course  there 
are  multitudinous  sizes  and  varieties  of  planes 
for  elaborate  woodworking,  but  the  average 
person  rarely  finds  use  for  the  unusual  types. 
There  is  more  occasion  for  variety  in  the  rudi- 
mentary plane,  which  i:i  the  wood  chisel.  We 
never  have  too  many  chisels,  with  blade  widths 
ranging  from  an  eighth  of  an  inch  up  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  or  more.  One  or  two  half  round  blades 
come  in  handy,  likewise  some  extra  lengths  for 
reaching  into  difficult  places.  A  chisel  without 
a  tough  pounding  head  is  as  a  soldier  who  goes 
into  battle  without  his  tin  hat. 

The  cold  chisel  is  an  all  steel  tool  for  cutting 
metals  and  masonry.  One  that  is  toward  a  foot 
long  with  a  three  quarter  inch  blade  might  be 
supplemented  with  lesser  sizes.  For  making 
deep  and  symmetrical  holes  in  masonry,  especially 
for  using  expansion  bolts,  we  need  a  star  drill  and 
find  it  convenient  to  have  two  or  three  sizes. 
Along  with  these  implements  for  subduing  re- 
fractory material  we  may  class  the  file  family, 
which  consists  mainly  of  triangular,  flat,  and 
round  members.  Fair  sized  specimens  of  each 
with  a  couple  of  smaller  triangles  and  a  V-shaped 
flat  will  help  to  smooth  many  home  jobs.  \\  e 
should  not  forget  a  heavy  rasp  for  woods,  and 
might  add  to  it  a  coarse-toothed  file  equally 
serviceable  for  wood  and  soft  metal.  Files  are 
usually  without  handles.    A  pair  of  adjustable 


handles  are  sometime 
convenient. 

We  want  some  assorte 
punches  and  nail  sets.  ] 
is  gratifying  to  find  tha 
this  line  of  implement 
may  be  economically  e> 
tended  by  a  common  ic< 
pick  and  by  a  kitchen  discard  of  steel  knife 
sharpener.  A  bit  of  gas  pipe  is  convertible  int 
a  tool  for  punching  holes  in  leather.  The  na 
set  reminds  us  of  its  useful  relative  for  imbeddin 
screw  heads,  which  is  a  rose  countersink  c 
reamer.  There  is  also  a  triangular  reamer  fc 
enlarging  holes  and  cleaning  out  metal  pipe  end 
A  carpenter's  brace  and  set  of  bits  are  of  coun 
essential.  The  only  brace  worth  having  is  th 
modern  ratchet  type  that  can  be  worked  in 
corner,  and  its  gears  are  enclosed  to  prever 
damage  to  the  owner's  fingers.  If  the  jaws  ar 
adapted  to  take  metal  drills  as  well  as  wood  bit: 
so  much  the  better.  It  is  handy  to  have  a 
adjustable  stop  device  so  you  can  bore  holes  t 
any  precise  depth.  The  extension  bit,  which 
designed  to  makes  holes  of  various  diameters,  i 
fine  to  look  at  but  disappointing  in  conduc 
The  cutting  edge  slides  in  hard  wood  and  th 
result  is  a  tapered  hole.  The  answer  is,  bu 
enough  regular  bits  that  stay  put. 

A  medium  size  metal  drill  is  indispensabli 
both  for  its  obvious  uses  and  in  carpentry  c 
cabinetwork.  It  prepares  the  way  for  screws  an 
large  nails,  saving  time  and  material.  Thei 
should  be  a  full  assortment  of  drill  points, 
little  brother  of  the  regular  drill  is  operated  b 
mere  pressure  of  the  hand  on  its  head,  and  it 
an  exceedingly  convenient  implement.  Froi 
the  large  breast  drill  I  have  never  derived  muc 
benefit.  It  is  too  heavy  for  light  work  and  car 
not  accomplish  very  heavy  work.  For  the  latte 
one  needs  a  stationary  bench  drill  with  a  self-feec 
ing  device  and  a  handle  of  good  leverage. 

When  you  have  a  set  of  screwdrivers  from  tw 
inches  in  length  upward,  a  medium  single  ratche 
a  spiral  ratchet,  and  some  blades  that  fit  in  th 
carpenter's  brace,  you  can  face  any  screw  pro! 
lem  with  serenity.  The  spiral  ratchet  worl 
like  the  little  brother  of  the  drill  just  mentionec 
Just  push  and  it  drives  a  long  screw  completel 
home;  reverse  the  adjustment  and  the  same  pus 
takes  the  screw  out. 

We  cannot  get  along  without  measuring  equij 
ment.  First  of  all  come  the  two-foot  folding  ru 
and  the  carpenter's  steel  square,  which  latti 
has  a  wealth  of  data  on  angles  of  cuts  and  sucl 
like  imprinted  on  it.  Unfortunately,  few  ev< 
understand  or  use  this  valuable  informatioi 
At  least  one  smaller  square  is  needed,  and  bett< 
two.  The  adjustable  angle  square  often  serv< 
us  well.  There  are  advocates  of  the  four-foe 
rule,  but  give  me  instead  a  steel  tape.  This 
a  delicate  article,  of  course,  and  should  be  save 
from  rough  treatment,  as  in  planting  the  gardei 
We  must  have  a  reliable  carpenter's  level,  an 
it  is  well  to  know  that  not  all  are  accurate  or  sta 
so.  A  small  steel  level  is  convenient  in  itself  an 
may  check  up  the  report  of  its  wooden  mate, 
scratch-gauge  does  quick  work  in  marking  line 
on  wood.  It  is  also  a  good  thing  to  have  a  pa 
of  pipe  gauges  or  calipers,  one  for  telling  th 
inside  diameter  and  the  other  the  outside'dian 
eter  of  pipes.  The  latter  serves  to  give  you  th 
precise  thickness  of  many  objects  between  bolt 
boards,  and  auto  brake  lining. 

To  keep  our  tools  in  good  order  let  us  have 
tool  grinder  with  a  wheel  six  inches  in  diamett 
and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick.  The  mult 
plying  gear  of  sixteen  to  one  gives  this  han 
implement  about  as  much  speed  as  required.  ( 
course  motor  drive  is  desirable,  while  the  foe 
pedal  is  a  good  compromise.  A  medium  fir 
carborundum  stone  cuts  the  fastest,  and  wit 
care  may  be  used  even  for  chisels.  Of  coun 
we  finish  the  edges  of  fine  tools  on  an  oilstom 
There  should  be  a  workshop  or  work  cornc 
with  a  stout  bench,  plenty  of  light,  and  a  suitab 
placing  of  tools  in  their  due  order,  whether  abovi 
around,  on,  or  below  the  bench  in  drawers.  Kee 
a  can  of  oil  and  a  brush  always  ready  for  oilin 
used  implements.  Oil  tools  after  every  job  an 
restore  them  to  their  proper  places. 

John  R.  McMahon. 
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The  author  of  this  article,  Mr.  Henry  de  Villiers-Schwab,  is  the  secretary 
of  the  Alpine  Club  of  America.  Though  still  a  young  man,  he  is  a 
veteran  mountain  climber  of  many  years'  experience  who  has  climbed  most 
of  the  famous  peaks  of  Europe  and  America.  His  most  recent  expedition 
was  in  1923  when  he  successfully  negotiated  the  ascent  of  the  heretofore 
unsealed  Mt.  Clemenceau   in   the   Canadian   Rockies. — The  Editors. 


MOUNTAIN  climbing,  which  might  be 
defined  as  "the  art  of  getting  up  and 
down  a  mountain  safely,"  is  a  sport 
which  can  be  commenced  as  early  as 
schoolboy  age,  and  it  can  be  continued  through 
the  years  of  maturity,  for  the  choice  of  ascents 
is  boundless,  and  expeditions  of  all  degrees  of 
difficulty  or  length  can  be  made.  As 
a  wonderful  example  of  climbing  at  a 
ripeold  age,thereis  Mr.  E.  A.  Broome, 
sometime  vice-president  of  the  Alpine 
Club  (London).  In  his  sixty-seventh 
year  Mr.  Broome  with  a  single  young 
guide  traversed  the  Nordend  (Monte 
Rosa)  from  Macuguaga,  one  of  the 
great  expeditions  of  the  Alps;  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  made  a  number  of  the 
difficult  ascents  in  the  Dolomites,  and 
in  1919,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  he 
traversed  the  Aiguilles  des  Grands 
Charmoz  at  Chamonix! 

The  English  were  the  first  to  de- 
velop mountain  climbing  as  a  sport, 
and  it  is  they  who  first  conquered 
nearly  all  of  the  great  peaks  of  the 
Alps  from  about  i860  onward.  Not 
uniil  the  early  years  of  the  present 
century  did  the  Continental  nations 
begin  to  interest  themselves  in  climb- 
ing; but  nowadays  the  Alps  fairly 
swarm  with  people  every  summer. 

American  climbers,  though  few  in 
number,  have  been  very  active  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years  in  the  ex- 
ploration and  conquest  of  the  Cana- 
dian Rockies;  of  the  four  highest 
summits,  Robson,  Columbia,  North 
Twin,  and  Clemenceau,  all  save  the 
second  named  were  first  conquered 
by  Americans.  Every  year  more 
virgin  summits  feel  the  tread  of  a 
nailed  boot;  yet  so  vast  is  the  range 
that  hundreds  of  peaks  remain  un- 
chmbed  and  much  territory  still  lies 
unmapped  and  unexplored. 

One  of  the  questions  most  fre- 
quently asked  an  alpinist  is,  "Why 
do  you  climb — what  is  the  great  at- 
traction in  it?"  The  answers  that 
could  be  given  to  this  would  be  al- 
most as  many  and  varied  as  there 
are  climbers,  since  there  are  so  many 
points  of  appeal.   The  lure  of  this  fas- 


cinating sport  is  a  combination  of  many  different 
attractions;  the  inborn  desire  to  penetrate  into 
the  less  accessible  regions  of  the  earth,  to  see 
something  through  your  own  exertion  and  skill 
that  most  people  cannot  see — call  it  an  exag- 
gerated form  of  natural  curiosity  if  you  will — 
furnishes  a  compelling  motive  for  mountaineering. 


The  author  with  Peter  Ogi,  the  famous  Alpine  guide,  indulges  in 
a  bit  of  rock  work  while  climbing  the  west  buttress  of  Galenstock 


As  a  result  one  spends  many  weeks  amongst  the 
grandest  scenery  in  the  world.  Unforgetable  are 
my  memories  of  a  cloudless  day  on  the  Dom,  with 
the  Alps  from  Mt.  Blanc  to  Piz  Bernina  spread 
out  in  glittering  array;  of  an  ascent  of  the  Matter- 
horn  one  night  by  the  shimmering  light  of  the  full 
moon;  of  a  glorious  Alpengluh  seen  on  the  snowy 
flanks  of  the  Aletschhorn  one  early 
morning  from  a  point  far  up  tht- 
Ewigeschneefeld  (Field  of  Eternal 
Snow)  infinitely  more  glowingly  bril- 
liant than  the  most  beautiful  sunset, 
or  when  the  mountains  were  in  a 
sterner  mood,  of  a  tourmente  of  snow 
and  wind  on  the  dangerously  corniced 
summit  ridge  of  the  Monch;  of  a  race- 
down  the  icy  slopes  of  the  usually 
simple  Piz  Morteratsch  as  the  blind- 
ing mist  swirled  about  us  and  the 
lightning  crackled  and  hissed.  But 
the  most  thrilling  memory  of  all  is 
that  of  the  wonderful  two  hours  spent 
on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Clemenceau  on 
an  August  day  of  1923,  gazing  over 
mile  upon  mile  of  mountain  and  val- 
ley, mapped  and  unmapped,  eastward 
to  far  away  Mt.  Columbia  and  the 
North  Twin,  or  southward  and  still 
farther  away  across  the  Columbia 
River  to  Mt.  Sir  Sandford.  Happy 
indeed  was  the  realization  that  we 
had  achieved  our  goal  after  infinite 
planning  and  two  seasons  of  effort, 
and  were  standing  on  this  great  and 
hitherto  untrodden  summit  of  the 
Rockies.  Time  can  never  dim  the 
pleasure  of  this  recollection. 

Skill  rather  than  strength  is  essen- 
tial for  a  good  climber.  Strength  is 
often  useful,  but  if  you  have  not 
acquired  skill,  which  includes  a  sense 
of  balance  and  a  steady  nerve,  diffi- 
cult climbing  had  better  be  avoided. 
Little  do  the  uninitiated  realize  how 
much  there  is  to  the  technique  of 
climbing:  the  proper  way  to  walk 
uphill  with  easy  body  swing,  or  dou  n 
with  the  unchecked  bending  knee; 
the  best  way  to  place  the  feet  on 
the  steeper  slopes;  to  grip  with  the 
hands  so  as  to  preserve  the  balance 
but  allow  the  legs  to  do  all  the  work 
possible;  to  manage  the  rope  so  that 
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A  view  of  the  Tour  Noir  in  the  Alps,  with  the  alpinist's  best 
friend — the  alpenstock — in  the  foreground,  and  his  worst  en- 
emy— the  mist — rising  from  the  snow-clad  slopes  on  all  sides 


it  shall  not  drag  slackly  and  become  entangled; 
to  descend  safely  long  series  of  steps  cut  in  ice, 
always  trying  to  one's  morale.  I  hese  are  but  a 
few  of  the  essentials  which  a  guided  climber  must 
master;  how  much  more  mountaineering  know- 
ledge must  be  absorbed  before  one  is  thoroughly 
equipped  to  lead  safely  a  guideless  party!  The 
art  of  climbing  is  a  fascinating  study;  the  more 
skillful  one  becomes,  the  harder  the  problems 
one  usually  selects  to  tackle. 

On  the  mental  side,  climbing  cultivates  a  love 
for  beautiful  scenery,  alertness  of  mind,  courage, 
determination,  and  loyalty  to  one's  companions. 
On  the  physical  side  it  promotes  steady  nerves, 
good  balance,  and  lightness  of  foot,  while  calling 
into  play  every  muscle  in  the  body.  Another 
of  the  attendant   pleasures   that   one  derives 
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is  the  planning,  with  the  aid  of  maps  and  guide- 
books, of  a  season's  climbing,  and  afterward  the 
living  over  again  of  the  summer's  campaign 
through  the  record  of  camera  and  diary. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  the  greatest  joy 
of  mountaineering  is  found  in  the  wonderful 
friendships  formed  with  your  companions  or  with 
the  faithful  guides  who  accompany  you  season 
after  season.  A  man's  true  character  is  brought 
to  the  surface  by  life  in  the  mountains,  and  only 
he  who  "plays  the  game"  all  through  can  re- 
tain the  friendship  and  respect  of  his  companions, 
be  they  professional  or  amateur. 

Another  of  the  questions  often  asked  is,  "Is 
not  mountain  climbing  very  dangerous?"  My 
answer  is  to  admit  that  any  sport  which  defies 
the  laws  of  gravitation  is  necessarily  dangerous 
potentially.  At  the  same  time,  I  assert  that  a 
strong  party  of  say,  two  good  guides  with  a  prac- 
ticed amateur,  or  of  say,  three  veteran  amateur 
experts,  is  capable  of  accomplishing  any  ordinary 
ascent  in  the  Alps  or  the  Canadian  Rockies  with 
such  a  wide  margin  of  safety  that  the  danger  is 
reduced  to  no  greater  hazard  than  is  involved 
in  football,  baseball,  polo,  or  perhaps  even  walk- 
ing across  the  streets  of  New  York.  Of  course 
there  are  certain  dangers  which  no  care  or  skill 
can  eliminate  entirely,  such  as  falling  stones, 
avalanches,  apparently  sound  holds  on  rock  or 
ice  breaking  out,  cornices,  lightning  or  sudden 
snowstorms,  and  crevasses;  but  it  is  certain  that 
care  and  skill  do  much  to  minimize  these  dan- 
gers. 

Loose  stones  almost  invariably  fall  down  faces 
and  especially  couloirs,  therefore,  if  a  face  is  to  be 
mounted  it  is  done  at  a  very  early  hour  while 
yet  the  loose  material  is  bound  by  its  nightly 
fetters  of  ice;  or  again  if  a  dangerous  couloir  must 
be  crossed  late  in  the  day  one  rushes  across  with 
the  utmost  despatch.  Yet  sometimes  stone-falls 
occur  in  unexpected  places,  as  this  incident  will 
illustrate:  in  September,  191 1,  my  guides,  Fritz 
Ogi  and  Peter  Kunzi,  and  I  having  traversed 
a  certain  high  snowfield  from  Zermatt,  crossed  the 
Col  de  Bertol  on  which  a  hut  is  situated  and  were 
descending  toward  Arolla  along  a  well-worn  track 
on  the  glacier  not  far  below  a  small  summit  known 
as  the  Dent  de  Bertol,  when  suddenly  we  heard 
a  booming  sound  far  above  us.  Instinctively 
we  turned  to  rush  back,  but  before  we  had  gone 
more  than  a  few  feet,  down  came  tons  of  rock  of 
all  sizes  right  across  the  track,  the  nearest  landing 
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where  our  footsteps  had  been  but  a  moment 
before.  Had  we  been  five  seconds  earlier  some 
of  us  would  have  been  injured  or  killed,  right 
at  a  point  which  hundreds  of  people  pass  every 
season  and  where  there  was  nothing  to  indicate 
any  special  danger.  The  reflection  that  a  miss 
was  as  good  as  a  mile  was,  I  recall,  some  conso- 
lation to  our  shaken  nerves. 

Avalanche  danger  in  summer  is  practically 
confined  to  couloirs  or  steep  slopes  after  new 
snow  has  fallen.  Good  judgment  of  snow  con- 
ditions is  required  to  determine  whether  it  is  safe 
to  proceed  over  a  certain  slope  or  not.  On  twe 
occasions  that  I  can  recall,  my  guides  decidec 
upon  retreat  in  fine  weather  when  we  were  neai 
a  summit  because  they  felt  that  it  would  be  deatr 
to  proceed;  no  decision  can  be  harder  than  this 
On  one  of  these  occasions — it  was  in  1920  on  th( 
Ochs  in  the  Bernese  Oberland — we  had  beer 
cautiously  moving  downward  for  not  more  thar 
two  or  three  minutes  when  the  whole  adjaceni 
slope  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches  crackec 


The  guide  leads  the  way  on 
an  ascent,  and  to  him  falls  the 
task  of  cutting  steps  in  the  ice! 
and  snow  of  the  mountain  side 


Mt.  Clemenceau  in  the  Canadian  Rockies,  one  of  the  mightiest  peaks 
of  the  continent.   First  successfully  climbed  by  the  author  in  1923 


Photograph  by  Howard  Palmer 
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near  us  and  slid  off  in  an  avalanche,  fortunately 
without  disturbing  the  surface  where  we  were. 
The  wisdom  of  the  guides'  decision  was  thus 
promptly  and  forcibly  proven. 

The  angle  of  a  rock  slope  is  no  criterion  of  its 
difficulty;  a  slabby  slope  at  an  angle  of  no  more 
than  forty  degrees,  or  one  composed  of  brittle 
or  rotten  rock,  is  inherently  much  more  dangerous 
than  a  pitch  of  sound  rock  close  to  the  perpen- 
dicular, assuming  that  the  latter  has  an  occasional 
crack  to  provide  ringer  grips  and  toe  holds.  Skill 
and  care  in  testing  every  doubtful  hold  in  unsound 
rock  will  do  much  to  minimize  this  danger. 
Cornices  are  tricky  always.  It  is  most  difficult 
even  in  the  absence  of  newr  snow  to  gauge  exactly 
the  line  where  the  outward  extending  snow 
cornice  joins  the  bed  rock  or  ice  of  an  arete, 
while  the  gentler  slope  nearer  the  outside  edge 
imperceptibly  lures  one  on  to  this  dangerous 
ground-  Negotiation  of  a  corniced  arete  requires 
sound  judgment,  and  fatal  accidents  even  to  first- 
class  parties  are  by  no  means  unknown. 


A  tragedy  averted — a  Swiss  guide  haul- 
ing up  another  guide's  rucksack  from 
a  crevasse  after  having  previously 
hauled  up  the  guide  in  like  manner 


Lightning  on  peaks  or  ridges  is  a  very  real 
danger,  and  it  is  usually  wisest  not  to  trifle  with 
an  oncoming  thunderstorm,  but  to  act  on  the 
old  adage  "Absence  of  body  is  better  than  pres- 
ence of  mind."  Snowstorms,  while  rarely  fatal 
to  a  strong  party,  nevertheless  constitute  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  accidents  to  weak,  unskilled, 
or  rash  climbers.  It  is  extremely  easy  to  lose 
the  way  in  a  storm  on  a  wide  snowfield,  while  a 
covering  of  new  snow  quickly  renders  the  ridges 
and  faces  of  rock  immeasurably  more  difficult. 
Driving  snow  and  the  attendant  cold  seriously 
impair  the  efficiency  of  a  climber.thereby  reducing 
that  vital  margin  of  safety  just  when  most 
needed. 

\\  ide  crevasses  that  are  visible  can  be  circum- 
vented, but  good  judgment  is  required  to  deter- 
mine quickly  the  width  of  the  smaller  ones  and 
select  a  snow  bridge  sufficiently  solid  to  cross  on. 
I  hat  members  of  a  party  should  always  be  roped 
together  on  snow  covered  glaciers  is  the  inflexible 
rule.  It  is  not  what  one  can  see  but  what  one 
cannot  see  or  suspect,  because  of  the  covering 
of  snow,  that  is  the  source  of  danger  on  gla- 
ciers. 

Let  me  illustrate  with  an  adventure  which 
befell  me  and  my  guides,  Fritz  and  Peter  Ogi, 
in  1909.  Impatient  at  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
bad  weather,  we  set  out  on  snowshoes  one  early 
morning  in  very  uncertain  weather  from  the  Gan- 
degg  Hutt  above  Zermatt,  headed  for  the  easy 
Breithorn.  Soon  after  gaining  the  lower  snow- 
plateau  the  clouds  closed  in  upon  us  and  it  began 
to  snow  heavily,  but  still  we  kept  on  over  the 
smooth  white  surface,  seeing  not  the  slightest  sign 
of  a  crack.  Suddenly  I  saw  Fritz,  the  leading 
guide,  halt,  probe  with  his  ax,  and  step  back; 
even  as  he  did  so,  the  surface  opened  under  him 
and  he  disappeared  from  sight;  while  as  the  rope 
tautened,  the  snow  continued  cracking  and  falling 
in  straight  toward  me.  We  had  come  across  this 
crevasse  lengthwise!  Jamming  in  my  ice  ax 
I  threw  myself  flat  across  the  line  as  Peter  backed 
me  up  and  eased  the  strain,  but  I  found  myself 
only  three  feet  from  the  yawning  gap,  clamped  to 
the  spot  by  the  rope  which  had  cut  in  deeply. 

As  soon  as  it  was  certain  that  I  could  hold  firm 
alone,  Peter  swung  around  and  looked  into  the 
crevasse  to  find  Fritz  dangling  free,  thirty  feet 
below  in  the  huge  cavern.  By  the  greatest  good 
fortune  there  was  bottom  only  a  few7  feet  beneath 
him;  but  as  I  could  not  give  ground  without  going 


10.285  feet  up  on  the  top  of  the  difficult  Gabelhorn.  above 
Zermatt  in  Switzerland.  This  peak  was  for  the  lirst  time 
conquered  by  an  Englishman  some  twenty  odd  years  ago 


in  myself,  Peter  tossed  me  his  knife  with  which 
I  cut  my  loop,  thus  releasing  myself  while  allow- 
ing Fritz  to  be  lowered  to  the  bottom  with  the 
length  of  the  rope  intact.  An  hour's  work 
breaking  away  the  surface  at  the  other  end  of  the 
crevasse  then  enabled  Fritz  to  cut  steps  upward 
for  some  distance  so  that  he  could  be  hauled  up 
the  rest  of  the  way  by  the  double  rope  method. 
What  the  outcome  would  have  been  had  this 
crevasse  been  much  deeper  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say,  but  the  situation  would  have  been  very 
serious  if  not  well-nigh  hopeless.  Here  was  a 
genuine  accident  occurring  despite  the  utmost 
skill  and  care  of  my  guides.  But  in  the  moun- 
tains all  is  well  that  ends  well;  and  what  sport  is 
there  worthy  of  the  name  without  a  spice  of 
danger? 


The  glory  of  the  Alps  of  the  Andes,  of  the  Himalayas,  of  the  Rockies,  is  the  magnet  that  each  year  draws 
eager  mountain  climbers  from  the  world  over,  and  a  view  such  as  this  is  certainly  worth  taking  a  few  risks  for 


The  garden  side  of  the  house.  The  grounds  comprise  only  170  feet  frontage,  with  a  depth  of  240  feet,  but  good 
use  has  been  made  of  every  inch  of  space  in  developing  a  series  of  four  Old  World  gardens,  each  one  differing 
in  size,  treatment,  and  details,  but  all  possessing  the  authentic  atmosphere  of  their  ancient  prototypes 


A  house  at  home  under  tropic  skies  and  with  strength  to  withstand  tropic  storms,  withal  it  is  compounded  of  romance  in  line  and  color  and  has  a  picturesque  beauty 
that  is  notable.  The  walls  are  of  hollow  tile  overlaid  with  dull-toned  buff  cement  put  on  with  free  sweeps  of  the  trowel,  giving  them  a  texture  and  interest  unknown 
to  the  smooth-surfaced  wall.    The  octagonal  tower  in  the  center  houses  a  roof  garden,  from  which  is  an  unobstructed  view  of  seashore  and  mountains,  bay  and  city 
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J  U  X  E  ,    1  9  2  ( 


Detail  of  the  old  door 
knocker    and  grille 


The  large  reception  hall  is  typically  Spanish,  with  its  great  arched  ceiling  supported  by  heavy  beams.  Moorish  tiled  stairway,  and  deli- 
cately grilled  windows  looking  into  the  garden.  The  telephone  booth,  conveniently  placed  beneath  the  stairway,  with  its  irregular 
opening  does  not  seem  the  anachronism  that  it  unquestionably  is  in  surroundings  so  redolent  of  an  earlier  time.  Incidentally,  the 
Moorish  tile  used  so  generously  but  discriminatingly  throughout  was  designed  especially  for  this  house,  following  the  best  Old  World  tradition 


The  EARLY  DAYS  of  J^AM^N  TENNIS 


"By  S-  WJLLIS  eJMERlUHElV 


THE  game  of  lawn  tennis  is  not  particularly 
old.  Tennis  to  be  sure  is  ancient,  for  it 
was  played  by  kings  and  nobles  of  olden 
time,  but  this  is  the  game  that  we  to-day 
call  court  tennis,  which  is  an  indoor  or  covered 
game,  requiring  the  erection  of  an  expensive 
building  for  the  express  purpose  of  playing  it. 
Furthermore,  so  utterly  different  is  lawn  tennis 
from  court  tennis  that  a  man  who  plays  a  good 
game  of  one  is  generally  not  a  particularly  bril- 
liant player  of  the  other.  For  example,  the 
colossus  of  court  tennis,  Jay  Gould,  is  not  a  very 
good  lawn  tennis  player. 

Lawn  tennis  itself  was  derived  from  a  game  of 
1873  entitled  "  sphairistilce."  This  clumsy  title 
was  soon  dropped  and  the  process  of  standardiz- 
ing the  game  developed  so  quickly  that  by  1877  it 
had  emerged  as  the  modern  game.  In  that  year 
the  first  championship  was  established  at  Wimble- 
don, under  rules  that  approximate  those  of  to- 


five  eights  inches  in  diameter  and  weigh  from  two 
to  two  and  one  sixteenth  ounces. 

Three  years  later,  in  1878,  further  changes  were 
made.  1  he  net  was  lowered  to  three  feet  at  the 
center  and  to  five  feet  nine  inches  at  the  posts; 
it  is  now  three  feet  and  three  feet  six  inches;  the 
service  line  was  shortened  to  twenty-two  feet,  or 
one  foot  more  than  now.  "Tennis"  scoring  was 
adopted  and  has  ruled  ever  since.  Lawn  tennis, 
as  we  know  it  now,  thus  came  into  being  nearly 
fifty  years  ago. 

I  he  tremendous  changes  in  the  playing  of  the 
game  have  come  about  much  more  slowly.  In 
the  beginning  lawn  tennis  was  played  only  by 
English-speaking  people— in  England,  Ireland, 
and  the  United  States.  The  Fitzwilliam  Club 
at  Dublin  rivaled  Wimbledon.  Irish  players  and 
Irish  tournaments  vied  with  those  in  London. 
Irishmen  won  the  Wimbledon  title  almost  as 
frequently  as  Englishmen.    In  the  period  1890- 


a  ripple  on  the  current  of  English  lawn  tennis. 
1  he  English  players  were  much  better  than  tin 
Americans,  and  the  latter  made  it  plain  that  they 
were  merely  essaying  to  improve  the  standard  of 
their  game. 

In  1888  the  invasion  of  the  United  States  by 
British  players  began.  Gentlemen  adventurers 
they  were,  seeking  glory  in  a  new  country.  C.  G. 
Fames  was  the  first  of  the  invaders,  in  1888;  and 
he  was  followed  by  E.  G.  Meers,  a  member  of 
England's  First  Ten.  But  it  was  not  until  1894 
that  our  championship  seemed  to  be  in  danger. 
An  Irishman,  Manlove  Goodbody — who  met  his 
end  in  the  Great  War,  going  down  with  his  ship 
when  it  was  sunk  by  a  German  submarine — 
crossed  the  sea  in  1893,  and  after  meeting  with 
little  success  returned  the  next  summer.  He  met 
and  defeated  in  turn  three  of  the  leading  American 
players,  Hovey,  Hobart,  and  Lamed,  each  match 
going  to  five  sets.    But  the  late  Robert  Wrenn,  as 


MB 


day  so  closely  that  the  older  code  could  be 
substituted  in  a  modern  game  almost  without 
the  competitors  noticing  the  difference. 

Sphairistike  was  a  lawn  game  and  a  rival 
of  croquet  and  also  of  badminton.  As  lawn 
tennis,  which  the  game,  as  we  have  said,  became 
almost  at  once,  it  soon  drove  out  the  other  two 
contenders  for  popularity.  Played  on  the 
velvety  lawns  of  England,  it  quickly  attained  a 
wide  vogue.  Few  country  houses  were  without 
their  tennis  courts,  and  it  was  here,  rather  than 
at  clubs,  that  the  game  had  its  greatest  hold. 
It  was  then  a  gentle  exercise,  utterly  unlike  the 
game  which  it  became  a  little  later.  The  players 
indulged  in  what  we  would  now  call  "pat  ball," 
for  they  hit  the  sphere  that  was  then  termed  a 
lawn  tennis  ball  over  the  net  in  almost  endless 
rallies  or  "rests." 

The  court  was  shaped  like  an  hour  glass,  the  net 
was  high,  the  balls  crude,  and  at  first  uncovered. 
In  1875  it  was  decreed  that  "Balls  covered  with 
white  cloth  may  be  used  in  fine  weather."  In 
the  same  year,  1875,  the  court  dimensions  were 
seventy-eight  feet  in  length  (as  at  present), 
tvyenty-four  feet  wide  at  the  net  and  thirty  feet 
wide  at  the  base  lines.  The  service  line  was 
twenty-six  feet  from  the  net.  The  net  posts 
were  four  feet  high  at  the  center  and  five  feet  at 
the  posts.  The  balls  were  two  and  a  quarter 
inches  in  diameter  and  one  and  a  half  ounces  in 
weight;  they  are  now  two  and  a  half  to  two  and 


The  match  between  Richard  D.  Sears  (first  champion  of 
the  United  States)  and  the  famous  professional  Pettitt, 
at  Newport  in  1886,  in  which  Sears  won  at  6-2,  6-4,  6-4 


1896  there  were  three  Irish  title  holders  to  one 
Englishman.  Irish  players  divided  their  playing 
time  between  Dublin  and  London,  and  the  leading 
English  players  ran  them  a  close  second  in  cross- 
ing the  Irish  sea.  In  1923,  or  thirty-three  years 
after  the  first  Irish  victory  was  recorded  at 
Wimbledon  by  W.  J.  Hamilton,  Ireland  became  a 
Davis  Cup  nation  and  competed  "on  her  own." 

Lawn  tennis  was  brought  to  the  United  States 
very  early,  and  the  generous  but  keen  rivalry 
between  the  two  nations  began  and  has  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly.  From  that  rivalry  has 
sprung  international  competition,  at  first  com- 
passed within  very  narrow  limits  and  ultimately 
extended  to  cover  the  world.  American  players 
at  first  journeyed  to  Wimbledon,  the  shrine  of 
the  game.  The  first  to  do  so  were  the  Clarks, 
Joseph  and  Clarence,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1883. 
They  were  followed  by  the  late  Dr.  James  Dwight, 
by  Richard  D.  Sears  the  first  American  champion, 
by  R.  L.  Beeckman,  and,  later  by  Oliver  S. 
Campbell,  Clarence  Hobart,  and  William  A. 
Larned,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  argonauts 
of  the  last  century.    At  first  they  created  scarcely 


so  often  afterward,  held  the  bridge  and  turned 
back  the  Irish  tide. 

Two  of  the  Irish  winners  at  Wimbledon — the 
late  Harold  S.  Mahony  and  Dr.  Joshua  Pirn — 
came  over  in  1895  but  did  not  stay  for  the  cham- 
pionship. In  1897  international  competition 
received  its  cachet.  The  United  States  governing 
body  sent  a  formal  challenge  to  the  English 
association,  and  although  it  was  found  necessary, 
on  financial  grounds,  to  decline,  an  unofficial  team 
came  over.  It  consisted  of  Mahony,  the  late  Dr. 
W.  V.  Eaves,  and  H.  A.  Nisbet.  (Nearly  twenty 
years  later  twro  young  American  players  visiting 
the  Orient  on  a  lawn  tennis  trip  stopped  at  Hong 
Kong  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  play  at  the 
loca'  cricket  club,  and  there  found  that  Nisbet 
was  one  of  their  opponents!)  Mahony  was  the 
second  ranking  player  in  England  and  had  just 
relinquished  the  title  to  the  elder  Dohertv, 
Reginald  F.,  while  Dr.  Eaves  was  No.  3  and  the 
Irish  champion.    Nisbet  was  16. 

Once  more  the  American  title  was  in  danger,  in 
consequence  of  this  invasion.  Dr.  Eaves  came 
through  to  the  challenge  round  and  there  found 
the  indomitable  Wrenn  standing  in  the  breach. 
A  five-set  match  ensued  and  Wrenn  won  by  sheer 
pluck  and  strategic  genius.  With  this  match 
international  competition  ceased  for  three  years, 
until  1900,  when  the  Davis  Cup  was  first  con- 
tested for. 

There  are  many  points  of  similarity  between 
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the  fourth  champion  of  England,  William  Ren- 
shaw,  and  the  first  champion  of  the  United  States, 
Richard  Sears.  The  Englishman  was  nearly  a 
year  older  than  the  American,  having  been  born 
January  3,  1861.  Consequently  he  was  just  over 
twenty  years  of  age  when,  in  1881,  he  first  won 
the  Wimbledon  title,  whereas  Sears  was  just 
under  twenty  when  he  became  champion  the 
same  year,  he  having  been  born  October  26,  1861. 
Both  men  dominated  the  field  in  their  respective 
countriss.  They  had  no  real  rivals.  Renshaw 
won  sis  times  in  succession,  1881-1886.  He 
then  retired  for  a  year,  reentered  the  lists  in 
1888,  and  was  beaten  by  W.  J.  Hamilton;  in 
1889  he  regained  the  title  for  the  seventh  and  last 
time.  Sears  was  American  champion  for  seven 
successive  years,  1881-1887.  He  retired  un- 
defeated, a  sprained  arm  necessitating  his  with- 
drawal, and  thereafter  was  never 
an  aspirant  for  the  title. 

It  was  said  of  the  Renshaws — 
William  and  his  elder  twin  brother 
Ernest  —  that  they  made  lawn 
tennis.  Of  William  it  is  recorded 
(by  Brownlee)  that  "he  has  the 
finest  record  in  the  history  of  the 
game,  and  has  done  more  than 
any  other  player  to  further  its 
interests  and  educate  young  play- 
ers in  the  cultivation  of  a  cor- 
rect and  scientific  style."  \\  llliam 
Renshaw  was  five  feet,  ten  inches 
in  height  and  weighed  about  154 
pounds.  William's  game  "has  al- 
ways been  a  more  dashing  and 
dazzling  one  than  his  brother's." 
It  was  said  that  "no  player  can 
sprint  from  the  base  line  to  the 
service  line  with  his  rapidity,  or 
place  a  ball  with  his  grace  and 
precision";  and  his  backhand 
stroke  up  the  side  line  "is  the 
envy  of  every  one."  I  here  were 
volleyers  even  in  those  remote 
days,  for  "as  a  volleyer,  he  is 
still  (1889)  unapproachable  for 
quickness  and  accuracy."  He 
was  also  a  good  baseline  player — 
"At  the  back  of  the  court  he 
is  just  as  certain  in  his  returns, 
rarely  failing  to  return  a  ball  that 
he  can  touch."  He  was  armed 
at  all  points,  for  "his  overhead 
service  is  even  faster  than  his 
brother's,"  and  "his  returns  skim 
the  top  of  the  net,  and  at  times 
his  opponents  are  almost  par- 
alyzed by  his  pace  and  placing." 
1  here  was,  finally,  the  famous 
"  Renshaw  smash  " —  "Give  him 
anything  like  a  short  lob,  and  you 
will  get  a  forcible  illustration  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  Renshaw 
smash." 

Both  of  the  brothers,  extremely 
handsome  and  popular  young  men  in  their  hey- 
day, are  dead,  but  their  memory  is  perpetuated 
at  Wimbledon.    Each  year  the  official  program 
of  the  championship  contains  this  paragraph: 

"Event  1.  The  Gentlemen's  Singles  Cham- 
pionship. The  First  Prize  is  a  piece  of  silver, 
known  as  "The  Renshaw  Cup," — value  £20 — 
annually  presented  to  the  Club  by  the  surviving 
Members  of  the  family  of  the  late  ERNEST  and 
WILLIAM  RENSHAW." 

The  first  American  champion,  Richard  D. 
Sears,  is  now  a  man  nearing  the  middle  sixties. 
He  retains  a  keen  interest  in  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  game  which  he  did  so  much  to  illuminate  and 
develop.  For  two  or  three  years  past  he  has 
come  from  his  summer  home  near  Boston  to 
witness  the  play  in  the  American  doubles  cham- 
pionship held  in  August  at  the  Longwood  Cricket 
Club  grounds.  He  is  almost  like  a  boy  as  he 
follows  the  play  in  the  big  matches;  he  talks 
delightfully  of  the  old  days  and  the  new,  and 
he  is  full  of  reminiscences — but  never  for  publi- 
cation. 

As  players  Sears  and  Renshaw  had  many  points 
of  resemblance.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
stressed  or  too  often  repeated  that  they  were 


both  moderns.  They  were  always  a  jump  ahead 
of  their  rivals  in  strategy  and  tactics — in  knowing 
what  kind  of  strokes  to  make  and  how  to  make 
them.  When  Sears  won  his  first  championship 
on  the  turf  court  at  the  Newport  Casino,  destined 
to  become  historic,  he,  although  a  young  col- 
legian, was  a  master  of  craft  in  lawn  tennis.  He 
alone  of  the  twenty-five  competitors  volleyed, 
"and  each  one  who  was  drawn  against  the  Boston 
man  seemed  impelled,  as  if  by  a  magnet,  to  direct 
every  return  across  the  center  of  the  net  and 
straight  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Sears,  who  calmly 
tapped  first  to  one  side  of  the  court  and  then  to 
the  other,  and  thus  won  the  first  championship 
of  the  United  States  with  scarcely  an  effort." 
Thus  wrote  Henry  Slocum,  who  was  to  succeed 
Sears  as  champion. 

In  1882  a  much  higher  class  of  play  was  re- 


The  lirst  (Richard  I).  Scars,  right)  and  second  (Henry 
W.  Slocum)  lawn  tennis  champions,  as  they  went 
on  the  court  for  their  1887  championship  match 


quired  to  win.  Nearly  all  of  the  contenders 
"abandoned  the  baseline  play  of  the  year  before 
and  became  an  imitator  of  the  champion  and 
rushed  to  the  net  at  every  opportunity."  But 
Sears  had  a  year's  start.  "His  volleying  no 
longer  consisted  of  tapping  or  volleying  the  ball. 
It  was  now  so  accurate  and  severe  that  he  was 
easily  superior  to  the  others,"  and  he  retained 
the  title  without  the  loss  of  a  set. 

So  it  went  on  for  seven  years.  In  each  cham- 
pionship Sears  was  a  bit  ahead  of  the  men  who 
strove  for  his  title.  So  complete  was  his  ascend- 
ancy that  in  1884  it  was  decided  to  handicap  him 
by  instituting  the  challenge  round  and  barring 
him  from  the  All  Comers,  in  order  to  give  the 
other  players  a  show.  But  Sears  won  the  title 
just  the  same,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  he  had 
seized  his  seventh  championship.    Even  after 


his  retirement  he  continued  to  play,  but  alwa 
privately — and  successfully. 

Renshaw  and  Sears  were  great  men  and  gre 
players.  Many  who  watched  them  win  thi 
titles  are  still  alive  and  eulogistic  when  talki 
of  their  play.  Each  played  what  we  now  c 
the  "all-court  game."  That  is,  they  we 
proficient  in  every  stroke  known  to  the  game 
the  drive,  the  volley,  the  smash,  and  the  se*i 
They  hit  hard  and  were  fast  in  covering  cou 
They  were  strategists  and  masters  of  tacti 
besides  being  gifted  with  brains  that  led  them 
study  the  then  young  game,  to  work  out  m 
theories,  to  be  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  wa 
of  improving  it  and  their  way  of  playing 
Could  both  of  them  come  on  the  court  to-d; 
with  the  hands  of  the  clock  turned  back  neai 
fifty  years,  and  be  given  time  to  study  the  pi 
of  the  Tildens,  Johnstons,  I 
costes,  et  al,  there  is  no  reas 
to  doubt  that  they  would  be 
the  foremost  rank. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  th< 
were  six  American  champioi 
1  hey  were  Sears,  Henry  WT.  S 
cum,  Oliver  S.  Campbell,  the  1; 
Robert  D.  Wrenn,  Fred  H.  Hovi 
and  Malcolm  D.  Whitman.  S 
cum  was  the  steady,  reliable  ty 
of  player,  and  he  succeeded 
Sears's  mantle  because  he  v 
better  than  either  the  men  w 
had  been  battling  for  the  p 
mier  honors  or  the  new  playe 
like  Campbell.  After  two  yea 
however,  the  latter  reached 
top  form  and  dethroned  Slocu 
losing  one  set  in  their  challer 
round  match.  This  was  in  18' 
and  Campbell  was  supreme 
three  years  and  retired  urn 
feated.  He  was  the  volleyer  -j 
excellence.  He  possessed  aim* 
no  ground  strokes  and  staked 
on  a  quick  advance  to  the  net  a 
superior  strokes  there. 

Wrenn  was  champion  ft 
times,  with  one  year's  interr 
num.  That  was  in  1895,  wr 
Hovey  challenged  successfully  a 
won  in  three  sets.  In  1896,  he 
ever,  Wrenn  came  back  strong 
won  the  All  Comers,  and  h 
Hovey  in  the  challenge  round 
the  curious  score  of  7-5,  3-6,  6 
1-6,  6-1.  Then  came  the  vi 
of  Dr.  Eaves,  in  1 897,  a 
Wrenn's  memorable  victory  o' 
him.  In  the  Spanish- Americ 
war  Wrenn  became  one  of  1 
Rough  Riders  and  came  out 
such  bad  physical  shape  that 
was  never  afterward  a  factor 
the  championship  battles. 
Whitman  rounded  out  the  nil 
teenth  century,  being  champion  in  1898,  1899,  a 
1900.  A  supremely  steady  player,  he  gave  f 
chances  and  took  comparatively  few  risks, 
could  go  to  the  net  and  volley,  but  he  did  so  01 
after  he  had  prepared  the  way.  He  was  Lame 
nemesis,  and  the  undoing  of  practically  ev< 
player  who  came  against  him  in  the  period  18c 
1 900.  Even  to-day  his  game  is  not  to  be  despis 
although  he  long  since  gave  up  tournament  co 
petition.  One  day  last  summer  he  played  J« 
Borotra,  just  off  the  ship,  at  Forest  Hills,  a 
when  they  finished  Jean  cried  to  a  friend — " 
beat  me." 

Of  the  William  A.  Earned  of  this  period  it  c 
be  said  that  he  was  still  in  the  formative  sta 
For  nine  years  he  struggled  unsuccessfully  to  \ 
the  championship.  His  game  was  brilliant,  1 
erratic  and  undependable.  In  his  great  peri< 
he  was  the  supreme  player  of  his  time.  Later 
was  to  reach  maturity  and  become  consisten 
great. 

Lawn  tennis  is  essentially  a  game  for  the  youi 
Of  the  sixteen  men  who  have  won  the  champit 
ship  of  the  United  States  all  were  well  un< 
thirty  when  they  first  achieved  the  title.  Th 
of  them,  Campbell,  Sears,  and  Wrenn,  were  s 


Junk,  i  9  2  ° 
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under  twenty.  Vincent  Richards  was  doubles 
champion  at  fifteen. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the  picture. 
Lamed  retired  undefeated  when  within  a  few 
months  of  forty.  Norman  Brookes  at  the  age 
of  nearly  forty-seven  beat  Francis  T.  Hunter, 
twice  Wimbledon  runner-up.  William  T.  Tilden 
II  is  past  thirty-three  yet  he  is  now  champion  for 
the  sixth  year  in  succession.  Three  of  the  four 
men  on  the  Davis  Cup  team  of  the  champion 
nation,  the  United  States  (in  1925),  are  past 
thirty,  the  other  two  being  William  Johnston  and 
Richard  Norris  Williams. 

Rare  parallels  are  found  in  the  careers  of 
Wrenn  and  Eaves,  who  fought  out  what  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  international  lawn  tennis 
battle  of  the  last  century.  Both  died  in  their 
fifty-third  year;  both  had  seen  service  in  two 
wars — Wrenn  in  our  Spanish-American  and  the 
World  War,  and  Dr.  Eaves  in  the  Boer  and 
World  War;  both  incurred  disabilities  that 
shortened  their  lives;  and  both  had  long  and 
distinguished  lawn  tennis  careers. 

But  in  this  game  their  paths  diverged.  Wrenn 
was  American  champion  four  times  and  conhned 


Robert  D.  Wrenn.  four  times  winner 
of  the  title  — 1893,  '94,  '96.  and  '97 


The  twin  brothers.  William  and 
Ernest  Renshaw,  doubles  cham- 
pions of  England  for  seven  years 


his  play  to  his  own  country.  Eaves, 
born  in  Australia,  became  known  all  over 
the  world  of  lawn  tennis  of  his  day.  He 
seemed  to  be  pursued  by  misfortune.  The 
Wimbledon  title  was  in  his  grasp,  appar- 
ently, in  1895,  when,  needing  only  one 
point  for  a  three  set  victory  over  Wilfred 
Baddeley,  he  lobbed  over  the  baseline, 
out  by  inches.  He  lost  the  match  event- 
ually, and  while  in  the  two  succeeding 
years  he  reached  the  All  Comers  final,  he 
could  not  win  the  title. 

Coming  to  America  in  the  last  of  these 
three  years,  1897,  Dr.  Eaves  was  within  a 
set  of  our  championship.  In  the  challenge 
round  he  won  the  first  and  third  sets  from 
Wrenn  and  led  at  5-3  in  the  second.  The 
match  was  umpired  by  Richard  D.  Sears 
and  witnessed  by  all  Newport  and  part 
of  the  remainder  of  the  country.  Dr. 
James  Dwight  has  left  on  record  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  match,  and  he  sums  up  Wrenn's 
victory  by  saying  that  the  match  was  won  by 
"good  judgment,  endurance,  and  great  power  of 
return."  There  had  been  rains  before  the 
match  and  the  court  was  heavy  and  therefore  in 
Wrenn's  favor.  An  eye  witness  has  described 
the  tenseness  of  the  fifth  set,  with  WTenn  sitting 
in  a  chair  between  games,  to  have  the  grass  and 
mud  removed  from  his  spiked  shoes,  meanwhile 
watching  Eaves  to  see  that  he  was  not  kept 
waiting.  The  gallery  was  nearly  all  for  Wrenn, 
and  Dr.  Dwight  says  that  "it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  they  could  not  keep  their  feelings 
under  better  control."  Such  were  international 
galleries  in  those  far-ofF  days. 

After  fifty  years  of  lawn  tennis  as  we  know  it, 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  divide  it 


practically  in  half.  It  is  contended  that  every- 
thing known  in  the  second  period  was  also  known 
in  the  first.  Is  there  anything  which  Tilden, 
Johnston,  Murray,  or  Williams,  McLoughlin  and 
Lamed — the  last  six  champions — displayed  in 
their  games  that  was  unknown  to  the  champions 
of  the  last  century?  Players  and  writers  quali- 
fied to  judge  say  no.  Another,  and  perhaps 
larger,  school,  answers  in  the  affirmative.  It  is 
a  subject  important,  full  of  interest,  and  highly 
edifying. 

[This  is  the  first  of  several  articles  on  the  history 
of  lawn  tennis  and  its  players  that  the  author, 
Editor  of  American  Lawn  Tennis,  will  contribute 
to  Country  Life.  The  next  instalment  will  take 
-up  the  game  in  the  twentieth  century. — The  Edi- 
tors.] 


An  international  group  of  lawn  tennis  players  in  1897 
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Francis  Keally,  architect 


Plan  of  the  first  floor 


Second  floor  plan 


A  country  house  planned  for  a  family  of  four  of  moderate  means,  submit- 
ted in  Country  Life's  country  house  contest.  While  not  actually  prize 
winners,  a  number  of  the  entrants  in  this  contest  possessed  such  outstand- 
ing merit  that  they  were  retained  for  publication  later  on,  and  among  the 
designs  so  retained  was  this  one  by  Mr.  Francis  Keally.  Though 
thoroughly  modern  in  concept,  it  is  pleasingly  reminiscent  of  both  the 
French  and  the  Georgian  styles.  The  floor  plans  show  the  convenient 
arrangement  of  the  rooms,  and  the  plot  plan  indicates  an  attractive  for- 
mal treatment  that  makes  the  most  of  the  space  available  for  landscaping 


FRANCIS  %EALLY 

^Architect 
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The  "BIRD  HEDGES  of 
BON  A  VENTURE  ISLAND 

<By  ^ALFRED  <JtC  'BAILEY 


OFF  the  clouded,  storm-whipped  coast  of 
Quebec,  in  the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
lies  Bonaventure;  nesting  wild  fowl 
crowd  the  sheer  ledges  and  the  air  is 
filled  with  flashing  forms.  Over  the  blue  of  the 
gulf  circle  flocks  of  gannets,  and  a  seemingly  con- 
tinuous chain  of  white  birds  dart  on  folded  wing, 
as  they  dive  into  the  depths  in  search  of  herring. 
This  little  island  is  roughly  circular  in  shape,  with 
precipitous  cliffs  three  hundred  feet  in  height 
along  the  seaward  side,  while  the  western  slopes 
are  more  gentle.  The  island  formerly  supported 
a  very  prosperous  fishing  village  with  numerous 
inhabitants  from  the  Channel  Islands  (oft  the 
coast  of  France),  but  now 
the  fisher- folk  have  fallen 
upon  hard  times  and  they 
make  at  best  but  a  precar- 
ious living.  I  found  the 
people  kind-hearted  and 
hospitable;  they  give  the 
stranger  within  their  gates 
the  best  they  have,  they 
are  courteous,  kind,  and 
thoughtful,  and  one  could 
not  ask  for  a  more  agree- 
able place  to  spend  a  few 
weeks. 

The  eastern  coast  of 
Quebec  with  its  quaint  fish- 
ing settlements  has  become 
a  summer  resort,  and  short 
excursions  are  run  to  Bona- 
venture Island,  four  miles 
from  the  mainland,  that  the 
visitors  may  see  the  wonder- 
ful colonies  of  sea  birds 
which  congregate  upon  the 
seaward  ledges  —  broad, 
rocky  shoulders,  looking  as 
though  they  were  white 
with  newly  fallen  snow,  so 
numerous  are  the  nesting 
birds.  The  cliff's  seem  sheer 
from  the  ocean  but  when 
one  gazes  from  above,  upon 
the  nesting  gannets  below, 
ledges  are  seen,  some  wide, 
others  narrow,  where  only 
a  scant  foothold  can  be  ob- 
tained. But  what  a  wonder- 
ful view  rewards  one  for  the 
two-mile  walk  across  the 
island,  through  the  dense 
thickets  of  balsam  and 
spruce  where  the  ground  is 
carpeted  with  thick  moss. 
The  open  glades  are  filled 
with  flowering  dogwood 
and  great  fields  of  purple 
iris;  the  woods  extend  with- 


Photographs  by  the  Author 

in  a  hundred  yards  of  the  cliffs  with  grassy 
meadows  sloping  between. 

As  one  leaves  the  depths  of  the  dark,  cool  woods 
for  the  brilliant  sunshine  he  is  scarcely  prepared 
for  the  picture  to  follow;  across  the  blue  waters 
of  the  gulf  are  a  myriad  of  circling  white  birds, 
canting  far  out  to  sea,  and  returning  against  the 
wind  as  they  sail  back  along  the  cliffs;  and  then, 
as  one  cautiously  approaches  the  ledge  and  peers 
over — what  a  sight!  Thousands  of  great  white 
gannets  are  nesting  as  closely  as  they  can,  each 
bird  with  barely  enough  room  for  its  nest.  A 
few  are  alarmed  and  clumsily  flutter  off  into  space, 
where  they  sail  away  with  grace  and  ease,  but 


for  the  most  part  the  birds  have  little  fear  of  our 
invasion.  They  allow  us  to  approach  as  closely 
as  we  please,  and  that  is  just  out  of  range  of  the 
sharp,  saw-edged  beaks,  which  the  gannets  are 
only  too  ready  to  use. 

The  gannets  are  now  very  rare  sea  birds  along 
the  North  American  shores,  their  nesting  places 
being  restricted  to  Bonaventure,  and  to  Bird 
Rock,  eighty  miles  farther  out  in  the  gulf.  For- 
merly they  nested  along  the  Labrador  coast,  but 
constant  persecution  by  fishermen,  who  killed 
the  handsome  birds  for  codfish  bait,  caused  them 
to  desert  their  former  nesting  islands.  Now  but  a 
small  remnant  of  their  vast  numbers  is  left,  but 
fortunately,  these  are 
assured  of  protection,  for 
the  Canadian  Government 
has  set  Bonaventure  and 
Bird  Rock  aside  as  reser- 
vations, and  a  resident 
warden  is  constantly  in  the 
field. 

The  birds  begin  to  arrive 
in  early  May,  feeding  upon 
the  great  schools  of  herring, 
and  then  in  June  they  begin 
to  lay  their  eggs.  The  nests 
are  usually  rather  bulky 
affairs  of  kelp  and  other  sea 
weed,  with  occasional  sticks 
and  feathers,  and  numerous 
strips  of  birch  bark.  They 
are  very  heavy  and  soggy 
from  water  constantly  drip- 
ping off  the  projecting  cliffs 
above,  and  the  nesting 
ledges  are  slimy  and  bad 
smelling.  There  is  but  a 
single  egg,  at  first  chalk 
white,  but  it  soon  becomes 
soiled  with  the  reddish  muck 
which  accumulates  around 
the  nest.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit,  early  in  July,  the 
young  were  just  beginning 
to  hatch.  When  they  first 
appear  from  the  shell,  they 
are  naked,  dark-blue  little 
fellows,  absolutely  helpless, 
resembling  the  young  of  the 
brown  pelican.  After  a  few 
days  a  white  down  ap- 
pears, and  soon  the  young- 
sters are  clothed  in  a  woolly 
white  coat,  their  black  faces 
presenting  an  incongruous 
appearance  in  contrast 
with  their  immaculate 
snowy  clothes. 

This  is  a  very  busy  sea- 
son  for  the  parents,  for 


Along  the  Bonaventure  gannet  ledges.  The  gannets  are  now  very  rare  birds  along 
North  American  shores,  their  nesting  places  being  restricted  to  Bonaventure 
and  to  Bird  Rock,  the  latter  eighty  miles  farther  out  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
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The  ringed  murre.  a  vari- 
ant of  the  common  murre 


A  full  on  view,  showing  the  gannet's 
[jeculiar   wocxlcn   facia!  expression 


Though  clumsy  in  gelling  under  way.  the  gannet  is  particularly  easy  and  graceful  in  (light 


A  close-up  of  lu  sting  gannet s  on  one  of  the  ledges  Their  nests  are  made  of 
seaweed  with  occasional  slicks  and  feathers  and  numerous  strips  ol  birch  bark 


they  must  constantly  keep  fishing  to  satisfy  the 
hunger  of  the  fast  growing  young.  In  four  or 
five  weeks  the  latter  have  the  immature  plum- 
age, the  general  color  heing  brownish,  with  white 
spots  on  the  wings;  the  body  feathers  are  obtained 


The  thickly  populated  ledges  off  shore.    The  gannets  nest  close  together,  each  bird  having  barely  enough  room  for  its  nest 


first,  the  head  and  neck  retaining  the  down  lor 
est.  At  this  time,  when  the  young  are  as  lai 
as  the  old  birds,  the  ledges  are  very  crowded;  t 
miniatures  leave  the  nesting  places  before  th 
are  able  to  fly,  many  volplaning  to  safety  to  t 
water  below  on  their  own  initiative,  while  oth< 
seem  to  be  deliberately  pushed  from  the  ledges 
the  parents.  The  great  hordes  of  young  and  c 
birds  swim  near  the  island  where  there  is 
abundance  of  food,  the  adults  still  caring  for  t 
young  until  they  can  fly. 

The  gannets  dive  from  great  heights  for  In 
ring,  and  it  is  a  wonderful  sight  to  see  droves 
these  flashing,  slim-winged  birds  darting  li 
arrows  into  the  blue  waters;  they  remain  in  t 
near  vicinity  until  a  storm  comes,  and  then  t 
whole  band  drifts  away  with  the  wind,  not  to 
seen  until  the  following  spring. 

But  although  the  gannets  are  the  most  cc 
spicuous  of  the  nesting  birds  on  Bonaventu 
there  are  several  other  species  of  sea  birds  whi 
are  as  interesting,  and  which  are  even  more  run 
erous.  Great  crevices  extend  back  into  the  rt 
dish  conglomerate  rock  of  the  sheer  walls,  a 
from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  apparently,  corr 
the  rumbling  "  mur-ur-urr,"  as  the  hundreds 
murres  quarrel  among  themselves.  As  one  wor 
along  these  deep  clefts,  these  quaint  sea  birds 
3  continuous  stream  stumble  awkwardly  from  t 
dark  recesses,  and  after  pausing  for  a  mome 
on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  hurl  themselves  into  spa 
with  wings  outstretched.  There  were  many  wi 
conspicuous  white  eye-rings;  these  have  been  c 
scribed  as  differing  from  the  common  murre,  b 
I  believe  "  systematists  "  now  agree  that  they  2 
but  variants,  and  are  identical  with  the  comm 
form  (Uria  t.  troile).  The  eggs  of  the  murres  w< 
scattered   everywhere   along  the   shelves,  a 
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A  downy  young  murri' 
of  the  common  variety 


The  gentle  little  dove-like  kittiwakes  nest  in  communities  on  the  face  of  steep  walls,  against  which  they  plaster  their  grass  nests 


The  black  faces  of  the  young  gannets  contrast  sharply  with  their  snow  y 
white  down,  which  appears  a  few  days  after  they  emerge  from  the  shell 


hundreds  of  the  downy  young  huddled  together  as 
we  approached.  Then  there  were  the  parrot- 
billed  puffins,  droll  birds  which  posed  on  inaccessi- 
ble points.  They  are  compactly  built  little  fel- 
lows, and  fly  with  the  speed  of  the  wind.  In  flight 
they  remind  one  of  great  bumblebees,  and  as  they 
dropped  off  the  high  shelves  they  flew  directly  to 
sea,  soon  to  return  with  small  silver  fish  dangling 
from  their  beaks.  The  razor-billed  auks  also 
nest  here  abundantly,  and  they  were  to  be  seen 
sitting  along  the  most  out-of-the-way  places,  long 
rows  of  white  breasts  glistening  in  the  bright  sun- 
light. This  is  another  interesting  sea  bird  which 
has  met  persecution  at  the  hands  of  man;  they 
have  been  killed  for  fish  bait  and  their  nesting 
places  robbed  of  eggs  so  continuously  that  but  a 
small  portion  of  their  former  numbers  remains. 

1  he  black  guillemot  (a  small  black  sea  bird  with 
white-marked  wings)  is  often  seen  fishing  close 
inshore,  and  herring  gulls  nest  by  hundreds  along 
the  protected  grassy  slopes,  and  on  the  great 
boulders  which  have  fallen  from  the  heights,  but 
most  interesting  to  me  were  the  colonies  of  the 
gentle,  dove-like  kittiwakes.  These  little  gulls 
nest  in  communities  on  the  face  of  the  steep 
walls;  there  they  plaster  their  grass  nests,  a 
dozen  or  more  together,  where  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  photograph  them.  One  small  band, 
however,  happened  to  build  near  some  large 
boulders,  and  from  the  summit  of  these  1  w  is 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  few  pictures.  These 
birds  are  lovable  creatures,  and  yet  they  are 
hardy  sea  birds  well  able  to  care  for  themselves, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  species  nest  along  the 
steep  cliffs  of  the  inhospitable  ice-marked  islands 
of  the  polar  seas,  They  are  the  well  known  "  frost 
gull  "of  the  New  England  coast,  so  named  because 
they  stay  in  the  far  north  until  late  in  the  season 


and  then  appear  in  the  fall  on  the  wings  of  the 
cold  north  wind. 

Bonaventure  is  a  great  bird  island;  but  it  is 
more  than  an  unique  bird  island — it  is  an  object 
lesson,  and  an  inspiration. 


The  gannet's  saw-edged  beak 
is  a  ready  weapon  of  defense 


A  myriad  of  circling  birds  above  the  blue  waters  of  the  Gulf,  their  white  wings  glinting  in  the  sun 


©  Asahel  Curtis 

Mount  St.  Helens  in  Washington,  seen  across  the  waters  of  Spirit  Lake.  This  close  conjunction  of  majestic  peaks 
and  crystal  clear  lakes  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  features  of  all  out  great  mountain  wonderlands  of  the  West 
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Two  enchanting  glimpses  of  Lake 
Sutherland,  one  of  thousands  of  pel- 
lucid mountain  lakes,  held  like  a  jewel 
in  its  setting  of  tree  fringed  shore 


In  the  0L  YMPIC  <M0  UNTAINS 
of  WASHINGTON 


Photographs  copyrighted  by  Asahel  Curtis 


Mount  Seattle  as  seen  from  the  Low  Divide,  impressive  in  its  massive  bulk,  with  snow  lingering  in  its  mighty  crevasses 
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on  DAFFODILS 

% 

WgRBk.  ^RRIET  KARNES  TRATT  .^fflm 

:A*k  Secretary  of  The  Garden  Club  of  America  '?j&^i}£^$&'f\ 
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A GARDEN  so  adaptable  that  it  can  be 
fitted  into  a  few  square  yards,  or  as 
many  acres;  a  garden  that  will  carry  the 
essence  of  flower  charm  at  a  season  when 
such  a  satisfaction  is  doubly  welcome  after  the 
bleakness  of  winter,  where  the  discovery  of  the 
first  green  spears  gives  one  that  breathless  thrill 
of  the  first  tokens  of  spring;  a  garden  that  seems 
especially  designed  for  the  needs  of  all,  whether 
the  purse  be  large  or  small;  these  are  some  of  the 
qualities  which  the  daffodil  ofFers  to  all  who  have 
learned  to  know  and  to  love  it. 

When  April  brings  the  gold  green  opening 
leaves  to  the  countryside,  the  pageant  of  the 
daffodil  comes  dancing  along  bringing  its  trail 
of  radiance  and  delight,  a  fluttering,  waving 
cloud,  a  few  here,  a  few  there,  casting  sunshine 
into  shady  places  around  the  borders  of  the 
lawn,  along  the  brookside  up  through  the  orchard 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  grove  that  tops  the  hill 
on  the  lightly  wooded  bank  — in  a  hundred  secret 
nooks  and  corners  these  gold  and  orange,  silver 
and  white  blossoms  nod  cheerfully.  There  is 
about  them  no  stiffness,  no  formality.  Thus 
they  come  to  us  each  year  in  constantly  growing 
numbers  asking  for  no  attention,  except  oc- 
casional lifting  and  replanting  when  their  clusters 
become  crowded,  and  a  trifle  of  enrichment 
for  the  soil  which  sends  them  renewed  and  re- 
vitalized on  their  sunny  way. 

There  are  various  ways  of  planning  a  narcissus 
planting,  but  perhaps  the  most  satisfying,  the 
most  completely  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  flowers 
themselves,  is  dropping 
them  here  and  there  in  a 
careless  way  as  though  the 
pollen  of  the  flowers  had 
been  carried  by  the  wind 
hither  and  thither  and  taken 
root  in  long  sweeping  drifts, 
in  clusters  large  or  small; 
there  a  stream-like  band  fol- 
lowing a  woodland  walk;  or 
an  orchard  full  of  the  bright 
glancing  things,  with  the 
blue-pink  blossoms  of  apple 
trees  spreading  a  fairy  can- 
opy above;  here  a  touch  of 
cool  white  seems  needed  to 
set  off  the  dark  green  plant. 
Let  us  use  a  copse  of  white 
birch  for  a  background  with 
pussywillows  here  and  there 
and  forsythia  crowning  the 
bank  with  its  shower  of  gold. 
So  mav  we  naturalize  the 
daffodil. 

I  have  come  to  believe 
that  no  flower  family  is  cap- 
able of  more  lasting  univer- 
sal pleasure,  including  as  it 
does,  such  a  wealth  of  varie- 
ties adapting  themselves  to 
city,  suburban,  or  country 
gardens,  than  the  narcissus 
family.  There  is  no  problem 
of  heavy  outlay  for  new 
bulbs  each  year  unless  one 
wishes  to  indulge  oneself  in 
new  varieties,  for  the  origi- 
nal plants  endure  a  long 
time,  particularly  if  planted 
in  congenial  soil  and  under 
favorable  conditions  To 
be  sure,  once  the  delights  of 


the  daffodils  have  been  learned  there  is  a  constant 
temptation,  an  unceasing  urge  to  keep  on  adding 
new  varieties,  but,  after  all,  does  not  true  garden- 
ing tempt  one  to  go  on  and  on? 

How  strange  is  human  psychology!  The 
Eighteenth  Amendment — Quarantine  37 — each 
lias  created  the  desire  to  know  of  what  is  forbid- 
den. Before  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board 
sent  forth  its  edict  of  exclusion  on  January  1, 
1926,  to  many  gardeners  daffodils  were  simply 
yellow  and  white  harbingers  of  the  spring;  but 
now  that  many  of  us  wish  to  know  them  more 
intimately  these  innocent-looking  emigrants  are 
turned  back  from  our  shores  to  the  lands  which 
know  them  best.  If  we  must  depend  upon  the 
varieties  which  the  American  growers  produce, 
we  shall  learn  to  know  only  the  humble  members 
of  this  fascinating  family — sturdy  to  be  sure  in 
their  golden  glow,  but  without  the  chaste  beauty 
of  the  finer  star  narcissus,  the  dainty  elegance 
of  the  leedsi  varieties,  the  charming  personality 
of  the  better  poeticus  sorts,  the  brilliancy  of 
coloring  in  the  barri  and  incomparabilis  types, 
the  lovely  effects  that  we  can  create  out  of  doors 
with  many  of  these  striking  flowers. 

How  many  of  us  know  the  finer  forms  of 
incomparabilis,  such  as  Bernardino,  with  its 
large  broad  creamy  perianth,  its  very  light  pale 
cup  prettily  fluted  and  stained  to  a  deep  orange 
apricot,  or  Will  Scarlet  with  its  fiery  orange-red 
coloring,  in  its  large  cup-like  crown,  so  effective 
in  a  somewhat  shady  place' 


Photograph  by  Frances  Benjamin  Johnston 

Mrs.  Pratt's  charming  daffodil  exhibit  at  the  recent  International  Flower  Show 
in  New  York,  which  won  for  her  the  second  leg  on  the  Holland  Challenge  Cup 
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In  all,  in  the  little  plot  which  was  shown  ; 
the  International  Flower  Show  in  New  V01 
City  and  which  won  the  second  leg  upon  tl 
Holland  Challenge  Cup,  some  fifty-three  va 
ieties  appeared  besides  those  already  mentione 
members  of  the  leedsi,  incomparabilis,  ar 
barri  families,  not  to  mention  the  cyclaminei 
family  and  the  usual  varieties  of  poetaz  ar 
poeticus. 

The  question  is  whether  the  interpretation  1 
Quarantine  37  will  prevent  daffodil  enthusias 
from  importing  these  unusual  and  lovely  varietii 
— the  patricians  of  the  daffodil  family — < 
whether  we  must  be  content  with  the  low 
commoners  which  have  greeted  us  so  long  in  tl 
florists'  windows.  It  seems  the  more  discoura: 
ing  because  with  this  appreciation  which  hi 
come  to  us  within  the  last  year  or  so,  comes  tl 
knowledge  that  most  of  the  hybridizing  of  tl 
more  beautiful  forms  has  been  brought  about  k 
the  enthusiasm  of  English  and  Dutch  amateur 
Shall  we  be  content  to  let  our  acquaintance  wit 
these  lovely  varieties  cease:  We  can  of  cours 
apply  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  i 
Washington  for  special  permits  which,  under  tl 
Act  called  Quarantine  37,  allows  America 
growers,  importers  of  foreign  bulbs,  and  am; 
tcurs  to  import  novelties  not  already  estal 
lished  in  this  country.  These  permits  can  1 
applied  for  commercially  by  dealers  or  ind 
vidually  by  amateurs.  It  would  seem  that 
great  service  could  be  done  to  those  America 
growers  on  whom  we  mu 
depend  henceforth  for  oi 
supply  if,  instead  of  beir 
content  with  the  1  e ! 
choice  varieties,  we  ask,  ar 
ask  repeatedly,  that  we  1 
supplied  with  some  1 
the  following  lovely  e: 
am  pies: 

Trumpet  Narcissi;; 
Cleopatra,  Golden  Glor 
Hope  of  Holland,  Prince 
Juliana,  Mrs.  H.  D.  Be 
teridge,  President  Carno 
Watteau,  etc. 

Incomparabilis:B 
douin,  Bernardino,  Croesu 
Great  Warley,  Lady  Mar: 
aret  Boscawen,  Whit 
well,  etc. 

Barrii:  Brilliancy,  Co 
sack,  Early  Surprise,  Lad 
Moore,  Masterpiece,,  Nai 
nie  Nunn,  Red  Beacon,  Re 
Chief,  Sunrise,  etc. 

Leedsii:  Czarina,  Evai 
echne.  Laughing  \\  ate 
Lord  Kitchener,  Mermaii 
Sirdar,  Sir  E.  Carson,  S 
Galahad,  etc. 

The  propagation  of  bull 
in  this  country  is  an  infar 
industry.  Its  excellence  wi 
depend  upon  what  is  di 
manded  of  it.  Let  us  mat 
sure,  if  it  continues  to  1 
true  that  importation  c 
such  a  large  variety  of  plat 
life  as  is  covered  by  Qua 
amine  37  is  to  be  denie 
us,  that  we  set  a  high  stanc 
ard  of  demand  upon  tf 
resources  of  our  America 
growers. 
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■DOWN  EAST  zAND  UT  zALONG 
By  Edwin  Osgood  Grover 


Down  east  and  up  along  the  fringy  coast  of  Maine 
There's  rumor  of  the  summer  and  the  warm  soft  ram. 
There's  lisp  of  little  leaves  astir  in  the  heart  of  every  tree. 
There's  gossip  in  the  grasses  that  run  down  to  meet  the  sea. 
In  my  heart  I  hear  them  calling  like  a  siren's  song, 
"Come  and  share  the  glories  of  down  east  and  up  along!" 


Down  east  and  up  along  the  brooks  are  flowing  full. 
The  gray  sea  is  blue  again,  the  spring  tides  pull. 
The  keening  of  the  winter  wind  no  longer  haunts  the  seas, 
There's  the  velvet  touch  of  raindrops  upon  the  southern  breeze 
The  throb  of  life  resurgent  is  calling  loud  and  long, 
"Come  and  share  the  glories  of  down  east  and  up  along!" 


Down  east  and  up  along  the  sun  is  warm  again. 

Calling  to  the  hungry  hearts  of  city-weary  men, 

Telling  of  the  golden  days  in  a  land  of  woods  and  sea. 

A  land  of  summer  glory  and  of  autumn  ecstasy. 

You  can  almost  hear  the  music  of  the  hovering  angel  throng. 

For  the  very  edge  of  Heaven  lies  down  east  and  up  along! 
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Friends -  Old  English  sheep  dog  and  Irish  terrier.  Surely  it  was  intended  that  every- 
one should  have  a  dog,  else  why  so  many  differing  breeds  to  suit  man's  diversity  of  tastes? 


OF  ALL  my  country  cousins  it  ought  to  be 
easiest  for  me  to  write  about  the  dog, 
since  I  know  him  the  best,  and  yet  I 
find  myself  approaching  this  subject — 
a  well  worn  subject  perhaps — with  singular  hesita- 
tion.   This  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  enthusiasm. 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  my  very  enthusi- 
asm is  in  a  way  the  cause  of  my  hesitation, 
or  rather  the  fear  that  my  sentiments  and 
prejudices  may  interfere  with  my  doing  svhat 
I  so  much  want  to  do. 

I  want  to  be  honest  about  my  kinsman,  the 
dog.  I  am  anxious  to  avoid  the  fault  of  so 
many  writers  on  this  subject — that  of  over- 
sentimentality.  I  want  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
dog,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  make  him  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  the  skeptical  by  claiming  too 
much  for  him. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  dog  to  be  the  superior  of  man,  as 
some  enthusiasts  maintain,  in  courage,  con- 
science, intelligence,  or  devotion.  He  is 
exceedingly  wise  and  shrewd  in  his  own  way; 
he  can  hear  better  and  smell  better  than  we 
can;  but  he  lacks  man's  reasoning  powers  and 
man's  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  At  least  I 
have  never  known  any  individual  dog  that 
justified  the  more  extravagant  of  these  claims. 
I  can  well  believe  in  the  existence  of  rare  ex- 
ceptions, in  the  hero  dogs  of  song  and  story. 
1  here  may  well  be  occasional  dogs  of  genius  as 
there  are  occasional  men  of  genius,  but  they 
have  never  come  within  the  range  of  my 
personal  experience. 

The  dogs  I  have  known  have  had  marked 
individual  qualities,  and  sometimes  they  have 
aroused  my  astonished  admiration,  but  they 
have  never  risen  to  the  heights  attained  by 
some  of  the  dogs  of  fiction.  They  have  been 
just  ordinary  dogs,  as  most  of  the  people  I 
have  known  have  been  ordinary  men  and 
women.  Ordinary  dogs,  possessing  the  com- 
mon canine  faults  and  virtues,  and  yet — let 


me  emphasize  this — no 
less  interesting,  no  less 
lovable,  no  less  deserving 
of  our  admiration,  sym- 
pathy, respect,  good 
faith,  companionship, 
and  protection.  We  live, 
my  dog  and  I,  not  in  the 
rarified  atmosphere  of 
the  heroic  or  the  mysti- 
cal, but  with  our  six  feet 
on  the  solid  earth,  he  an 
ordinary  dog  and  I  an 
ordinary  mortal.  I  think 
we  understand  each 
other  better  for  that. 
Our  relationship  has  be- 
come established  and  un- 
derstood; we  recognize 
our  mutual  kinship. 

When  you  speak  or 
write  biographically  of 
some  great  man  of  the 
past  or  of  some  promi- 
nent person  of  the  pres- 
ent, you  dwell  on  his  pic- 
turesque or  extraordi- 
nary qualities.  If he  has 
greatly  aroused  your  ad- 
miration you  may  even 
be  tempted  to  attribute  to  him  qualities  superior 
to  those  of  ordinary  mortals  and  so  rob  him  of 
reality,  as  we  have  robbed  George  Washington  of 
reality.  Hut  when  it  comes  to  the  friend  that 
you  love,  you  speak  not  in  those  terms.  You 
think  not  of  his  beauty  or  his  brilliance  or  his 


The  wirehaired  foxterrier  is  every  inch  alive  and 
ready  to  take  part  in  everything  that  comes  his  way 
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forcefulness,  much  as  you  may  admir 
those  characteristics;  you  think  o 
that  fleeting  smile  of  his,  of  th 
quaint  little  way  he  has  of  turninj 
his  head,  of  some  trick  of  pronuncia 
tion — all  the  little  mannerisms  tha 
make  up  the  individuality  of  the  man.  Theothe 
things  you  admire;  these  you  love.  And  it  is  jus 
so  with  a  dog.  He  may  be  purebred  or  mongrel 
smart  as  a  whip  or  dull  of  intellect,  sedate  o 
mischievous — if  he  is  your  dog  these  things  are  o 
secondary  importance. 

I  ran  across  something  the  other  day  in  "Th 
Last  Harvest"  by  John  Burroughs  which  ap 
plies  equally  well  to  men  and  to  dogs.  It  is  this 
"Can  you  not  love  your  friend  for  himself  alone 
for  his  kinship  with  you,  without  taking  an  in 
ventory  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  qualities 
for  something  in  him  that  makes  you  happy  ii 
his  presence?" 

Look  at  your  dog,  lying  there  before  you,  am 
tell  me  what  you  see.  If  you  are  a  fancier  yoi 
will  mention  his  points,  but  if  you  love  your  do 
as  you  love  any  other  member  of  your  family  yoi 
will  observe  rather  the  way  his  nose  rests  on  hi 
paws,  the  little  bristles  over  his  eyes,  the  cock  c 
his  ear,  the  way  his  active  legs  are  relaxed  in  resl 
and  you  will  reach  down  and  pat  him  and  smil 
a  little,  not  knowing  why  you  do  it.  There  i 
something  that  makes  you  happy  in  his  presence 

That  is  the  sort  of  thing  I  remember  when 
think  of  my  Sandy  who  died  of  old  age  a  year  age 
I  could  tell  you  plenty  of  anecdotes  to  illustrat 
his  vivacious  character,  his  quick  intelligence 
(A  country  neighbor  of  ours  called  him  "th 
knowin'est  dog"  in  our  vicinity.)  I  could  te 
you  these  things  with  a  smile  of  pride.  But  i: 
solitude  the  thing  that  brings  a  lump  to  my  throa 
and  a  smarting  to  my  eyes  is  the  remembered  pic 
ture  of  a  tousled  little  head,  two  bright  eyes  look 
ing  up  expectantly,  a  cold  nose  caked  with  dir 
from  burying  a  bone,  the  sound  of  a  loving  littl 
whimper,  the  touch  of  a  moist  tongue  at  m 
ear — not  the  things  that  go  to  make  up  a  stor 
but  the  minutia;  of  a  personality  that  we  love< 
and  lost  and  that  can  never  come  back  to  ui 
But  I  was  not  going  to  become  sentimenta 
I  have  spoken  of  ordinary  men  and  ordinar 
dogs.  It  may  be  successfully  demonstrated 
perhaps,  that  there  is  no  such  thing.  Each  c 
us  has  doubtless  some  qualities  out  of  th 
common.  And  though  I  have  endeavored  t 
reduce  my  consideration  of  the  dog  to  a  basi 
of  calm  common  sense,  there  have  been  time 
when  dogs  have  presented  questions  to  m; 
mind  that  I  could  not  answer. 

A  sixth  sense  of  perception  has  sometime 
been  attributed  to  a  dog,  though  I  am  incline* 
to  think  that  this  is  usually  to  be  explained  b; 
his  keener  hearing  or  scent.  He  knows  whei 
his  master's  car  is  coming  up  the  road  long  be 
fore  his  mistress  is  aware  of  it,  and  he  neve 
mistakes  it  for  another.  That  is  hearing 
Sometimes,  however,  he  seems  to  know  wha 
he  cannot  possibly  have  heard,  seen,  or  smell 
as,  for  example,  when  he  comes  racing  acros 
the  fields  knowing  perfectly  well  that  som 
visitor  whom  he  likes  is  in  the  house.  I  canno 
explain  this  satisfactorily,  but  I  am  inclined  t< 
think  that  some  faint  message  of  scent  or  hear 
ing  has  reached  his  brain,  or  more  likely 
combination  of  the  two,  harmonized  and  co 
ordinated  by  some  sensory  logic  that  w 
humans  do  not  possess  and  that  amount 
almost  to  a  sixth  sense. 

Other  things  have  happened  that  have  puz 
zled  me  still  more,  though  I  am  quite  sure  tha 
this  is  due  rather  to  the  limitations  of  my  owi 
understanding  than  to  any  supernatural  pow 
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ers  to  be  attributed  to  the  dog. 
After  Sandy  died  our  home  was  dog- 
less.  Strangely  silent  and  empty, 
too,  but  I  will  not  go  into  that.  Then, 
after  a  time,  dogs  began  to  visit  us, 
not  merely  to  make  a  passing  call  but 
with  the  evident  intent  of  remaining.  This  had 
not  happened  before,  for  though  Sandy  was  soci- 
able and  ready  enough  to  pick  up  an  acquaint- 
ance with  other  dogs,  none  had  ever  attempted 
to  enter  the  house. 

One  day  in  July  a  tri-colored  beagle  of  excellent 
type,  a  stranger  to  us,  came  to  our  door.  He  did 
not  seem  exactly  afraid  of  us  but  he  acted 
strangely,  looking,  listening,  sniffing.  Madam 
coaxed  and  patted  him  and  somewhat  restored  his 
confidence.  At  length,  lured  by  the  smell  of 
cooking,  he  entered  the  house  and  was  presented 
with  a  sandwich. 

He  began  at  once  a  cautious  exploration  of  our 
rooms,  sniffing  particularly  in  Sandy's  favorite 
corners  and  looking  up  at  us  occasionally  with 
questioning  eyes.  I  could  not  help  wondering 
whether  the  scent  of  Sandy  might  not  be  familiar 
to  him,  whether  he  might  not  be  actually  hunting 
for  his  lost  friend.  Sandy,  though  an  Irish 
terrier,  sometimes  used  to  stray  from  home  on 
moonlight  autumn  nights,  to  join  the  hounds  bay- 
ing in  the  woods,  and  he  might  easily  have  become 
acquainted  with  Jonesy.  Of  course  we  shall 
never  know  what  was  in  Jonesy's  mind  nor  what 
impulse  guided  his  actions. 

We  called  him  Jonesy  because  inquiries  based 
on  the  number  on  his  license  tag  produced  the 
information  that  he  was  the  property  of  Bert 
Jones  who  lives  a  couple  of  miles  from  us.  Over 
the  telephone  Mr.  Jones  appeared  to  be  not  much 
worried.  "He  runs  around  a  lot,"  he  said. 
"Don't  feed  him  and  he'll  come  home." 

We  refrained  from  feeding  Jonesy  and  we  ex- 
cluded him  from  the  house  that  night,  but  he 
would  not  go  away.  We  found  him  in  the  m  orn- 
ing  sleeping  in  the  woodshed.  He  also  fixed  a 
nest  for  himself  in  the  hay-mow  in  the  barn. 
If  we  let  him  in  he  took  a  nap  in  what  we 
call  "Sandy's  room."  When  at  last  the 
pangs  of  hunger  became  insistent  he  went 
home,  but  he  came  back  again.  If  he  had 
the  power  of  speech  I  think  he  could  not  have 
made  it  any  plainer  that  he  wanted  to  be 
our  dog.  Certainly  it  was  not  food  that  at- 
tracted him.  He  remained  four  days  and 
nights,  and  visited  us  at  intervals  all  sum- 
mer. Did  he  know  that  we  were  lonesome 
and  needed  a  dog  ?  Was  he  waiting  for  Sandy 
to  come  back?  Probably  there  is  a  simpler 
and  more  rational  explanation,  but  specula- 
tion is  inevitable. 

After  Jonesy  came  Barney,  a  beautiful, 
affectionate  English  setter  with  a  far-away 
look  in  his  fine  eyes.  He,  too,  seemed  deter- 
mined to  make  his  home  with  us.  He  had 
come  straight  to  us  from  no  one  knew  where 
and  seemed  not  at  all  inclined  to  go  away. 
We  finally  located  his  owner,  but  it  was 
several  days  before  he  could  come  for  the  dog 
and  I  think  Barney  was  as  sorry  to  go  as  we 
were  to  lose  him. 

And  finally  Max,  another  English  setter, 
grew  up  from  puppyhood  sufficiently  to  run 
away  from  a  near-by  home  and  visit  us.  He 
never  fails  to  recognize  our  car  when  we  drive 
past  his  house.  It  seems  as  if  all  the  dogs 
were  trying  to  make  up  for  what  we  have 
lost. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  tell  the  story  of 
Sandy's  life.  It  would  not  be  a  dramatic 
story  anyway.  Sandy  was  not  a  hero  dog. 
But  he  was  a  member  of  our  family  for  four- 


teen years  and  I  must 
naturally  refer  to  him 
and  his  ways  in  telling 
anything  that  I  know 
about  dogs  and  the  little 
things  that  endear  them 
to  us.  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  explore  dog 
nature  exhaustively  or 
scientifically  but  merely 
to  call  attention  to  some 
familiar  aspects  of  ca- 
nine character  and  per- 
sonality. 

First  as  to  canine  in- 
telligence and  its  limita- 
tions. I  dislike  the  com- 
mon, inaccurate  use  of 
the  word  instinct  to  ex- 
plain the  mental  pro- 
cesses of  animals  that 
are  not  expected  to  origi- 
nate thought  or  to  rea- 
son. It  is  a  convenient 
word  that  is  often  used 
to  describe  any  mental 
process  that  we  do  not 
fully  understand  because 
it  differs  from  ours.  I 
am  not  arguing  that  ani- 
mals reason  as  we  reason,  or  that  they  are  capable 
of  the  human  kind  of  ideation,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  all  of  their  behavior  is  to  be  explained 
on  the  ground  of  inherited  or  personally  acquired 
habit,  derived  from  a  system  of  trial  and  error 
and  dependent  entirely  on  memory.    For  that  is 


Though  built  on  a  larger  scale,  the  Airedale  is  no  less 
on  the  qui  vive  than  his  smaller  cousin,  the  Irish  terrier 
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The  Shepherd  dog  is  undemonstrative  and  wins  friends  on  his  merits.  One 
of  the  most  popular  breeds,  and  invaluable  as  a  guard  and  companion 


what  instinct  means.  If  you  try  to  give  it  any 
other  meaning  you  suggest  intuition  or  some  sort 
of  supernatural  guidance  and  become  more  meta- 
physical than  those  who  attribute  to  animals  the 
capacity  for  reasoning. 

Let  us  get  this  straight  and  expressed  in  every- 
day terms.  William  James  has  demonstrated 
that  nine-tenths  of  human  behavior  is  the 
result  of  inherited  or  acquired  habit.  It  is  the 
other  tenth  that  counts.  With  this  other 
tenth  we  think,  invent,  create,  idealize.  With 
the  dog  perhaps  habit  fills  an  even  larger  role, 
but  that  there  is  a  remaining  cerebration  not 
attributable  to  habit  or  memory  is  unques- 
tioned by  those  who  have  lived  sympatheti- 
cally with  dogs.  I  do  not  accept  all  the  stories 
which  seem  to  prove  thinking  on  the  part  of 
a  dog;  I  believe  coincidence  often  enters  here. 
But  I  do  know  that  dogs  have  at  times  an 
almost  uncanny  perception  of  the  significance 
of  events;  I  know  that  they  make  decisions 
and  exercise  the  power  of  choice  between  two 
rival  impulses  or  ideas,  just  as  rationally  as 
we  do;  I  know  that  they  understand  the  tones 
of  the  human  voice  and  adapt  their  actions  to 
suit  the  occasion. 

It  may  not  be  reason,  in  the  strict  meaning 
of  the  term,  but  some  sort  of  independent 
mental  operation  must  be  conceded  to  account 
for  many  of  a  dog's  actions.  I  have  often 
watched,  with  amusement  and  interest, 
Sandy's  behavior  when  burying  a  bone.  The 
act  in  itself  is  undoubtedly  a  matter  of  in- 
herited instinct.  There  is  no  sense  in  it.  If 
he  got  tired  of  gnawing  a  bone,  or  decided 
that  he  did  not  want  it,  he  would  proceed  to 
bury  it,  not  because  he  had  any  notion  of  pro- 
viding for  the  future  or  any  expectation  of 
finding  it  and  digging  it  up  again  as  the  squir- 
rels recover  their  stores,  but  simply  because 
inherited  instinct  told  him  that  that  was  the 
thing  to  do  with  an  unwanted  bone. 

It  was  instinct,  too,  I  suppose,  that  made 
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The  gentle  little  beagle  is  primarily  a  hunting  dog. 
but  no  one  could  ask  for  a  more  beautiful  and 
delightfully  comjTanionable  four  -  footed  friend 


him  so  furtive  about  it.  He  knew  we  would 
never  molest  his  bone,  but  he  would  rake 
the  greatest  pains  to  steal  away  and  perform 
the  operation  unobserved.  \\  e  used  to  watch 
him  from  the  window.  He  would  run  up  the 
road  a  little  way  with  the  bone  in  his  mouth, 
stop,  and  seem  to  consider.  Then  he  would 
turn  in  through  a  gap  in  the  stone  wall  and 
hunt  for  a  soft  spot  in  the  orchard.  Unsat- 
isfied with  this  he  would  sneak  around  the 
house  toward  the  garden.  If  we  opened  a 
door  and  he  knew  he  was  discovered  he  would 
instantly  change  his  plans  and  trot  around 
back  of  the  barn  or  far  down  the  road  in  the 
other  direction.  Now  it  was  instinct  that 
made  him  do  all  this,  you  will  say,  but  what 
process  was  going  on  in  his  head  while  he  was 
deciding  which  way  to  turn,  when  he  stood 
considering  in  the  road?  I  cannot  believe 
that  he  was  not  working  on  the  problem 
with  some  system  of  elimination  and  ac- 
ceptance of  ideas  very  similar  to  our  human 
reasoning. 

Canine  intelligence  is,  I  think,  too  gen- 
erally recognized  to  require  special  demon- 
stration. It  is  in  the  realm  of  the  spiritual 
that  we  humans  pride  ourselves  on  being  su- 
perior to  the  beasts,  and  I  think  we  are.  As  I 
have  said,  the  dog  lacks  our  moral  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  though  he  may  quickly  learn  the  mean- 
ing of  rules  of  conduct.  I  suppose  he  cannot  an- 
alyze his  emotions  or  think  in  terms  of  purposes 
or  ideals  I  think  he  has  no  sense  of  beauty,  no 
power  of  abstraction.no  conception  of  the  future. 
But  the  spiritual  qualities  that  we  value  most — 
love,  tenderness,  loyalty,  courage,  patience,  self- 
sacntice — these  he  possesses  in  full  measure.  Ik- 
is  emotionally  less  complex  than  we  and  hence 
more  steadfast  and  dependable.  His  devotion 
to  his  own  is  unflagging.  He  forgives  more  read- 
ily and  harbors  no  resentment  toward  those  he 
loves  and  trusts. 

Sandy  had  a  trait,  common  I  suppose  to  manv 
dogs,  of  desiring  an  apology  for  an  unintentional 
hurt.  If  a  person  accidentally  stepped  on  his 
foot  he  would  wait  for  the  explanation.  If  it  was 
not  forthcoming  he  might  withdraw  suspiciously 
or  bark  resentfully,  but  if  the  offender  patted 
him  and  spoke  in  a  friendly  tone,  he  was  reas- 
sured that  no  harm  was  intended,  and  however 
much  he  might  have  been  hurt  his  forgiveness 
was  immediate  and  unmistakable. 

It  is  such  little  things  as  this,  it  seems  to  me, 
that,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  form  the  best 
clue  to  our  understanding  of  dog  nature.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  most  writers  on 
this  subject  delve  too  deeply,  become  too  psy- 


chological, try  to  prove  too  much.  Their  argu- 
ments will  never  convince  people  who,  by  nature 
or  experience,  have  never  felt  the  appeal  which 
the  dog  has  for  most  of  us.  Those  who  care  for 
dogs  need  no  argument. 

Wherein  lies  this  appeal?  I  could  perhaps 
answer  that  question  if  you  were  to  explain  the 
nature  and  source  of  the  appeal  which  certain 
persons  have  for  you  more  than  other  persons. 
It  is  not  wholly  character  or  beauty  or  intellect. 
It  is  that  strange,  magnetic  quality  which  we 
call  personality  and  which  we  can  neither  analyze 
successfully  nor  explain.  For  some  reason  the 
dog,  more  than  any  other  creature,  has  found 
in  man  an  irresistible  attraction,  and  man.  if  he  he 
at  all  responsive,  must  reciprocate.  » 

A  greater  degree  of  natural  understanding 
exists  between  the  dog  and  man  than  between 
any  other  two  species.  As  Maeterlinck  puts 
it,  the  dog,  through  some  aspiration  which  is 
denied  to  other  animals,  has  yearned  upward 
and  is  the  only  animal  that  has  succeeded  in 


The  Great  Dane's  majestic  stature  is  compan- 
ioned by  a  nobility  of  character  that  is  apparent 
in  every  line  of  his  beautifully  modeled  head 


bridging  the  gap  between  the  brute 
world  and  ours.  My  dog  understands 
the  tones  of  my  voice  and  even  some 
of  my  words,  my  bodily  attitude,  the 
expression  of  my  face  (which  he  is  ever 
scrutinizing)  more  completely  than  my 
horse  or  my  cat  or  my  cow  understands 
them.  He  comprehends  my  motives 
and  even  seems  to  catch  some  sense  of 
my  moods.  He  is  ever  on  the  watch 
for  indications  of  my  attitude  or  my  in- 
tent. No  other  animal  cares  so  much 
about  what  1  think  or  do. 

By  the  same  token  I  understand 
him  better  than  I  understand  any  other 
animal.  He  is  not  inscrutable  like  the 
cat,  nor  deceitful  like  the  wild  animals. 
Not  only  is  he  gifted  with  more  highly 
organized  and  effective  powers  of  com- 
munication, but  he  tries  harder  to  estab- 
lish contact  with  us.  He  is  the  most 
expressive  of  all  animals  and  the  most 
candid. 

It  think  it  is  this  effort  of  his  to  bridge 
the  gap,  to  make  us  understand,  to 
seek  for  a  sign  in  us,  that  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  his  appeal  for  us.  It  is  difficult 
to  resist  the  attraction  of  his  yearning,  to 


remain  indifferent  to  his  inarticulate  eloquence. 
I  find  it  impossible  to  keep  my  eyes  on  my  book 
while  my  dog  sits  regarding  my  face,  seeming  tc 
study  me  thoughtfully,  or  silently  asking  for  at- 
tention. So  much  lies  in  those  eyes — wistful 
pleading,  invitation,  inquiry,  comprehension 
mischief,  affection,  pain,  humor,  steadfast  devo- 
tion. 

And  let  me  not  forget  to  mention  the  extra- 
ordinary appeal  of  puppies.  Soft,  awkward,  fat 
blundering,  inquisitive  little  rascals  they  are.  s( 
helpless  and  yet  exhibiting  the  signs  of  sue! 
prompt  and  astonishing  development.  Ever 
people  who  do  not  care  for  dogs  sometimes  sue 
cumb  to  the  innocent  wiles  of  an  engaging  puppv 

There  are,  too.  many  amusing  things  that  . 
might  write  about  the  dogs  I  have  known,  hat 
I  not  pitched  this  discussion  in  a  somewha 
serious  key.  I  here  is  a  distinct  element  of  humo 
in  the  dog's  relation  with  man.  His  love  of  fui 
is  one  of  his  charms.  How  often  have  I  laughe< 
heartily  over  the  antics  of  a  puppy  or  over  som 
droll  attitude  or  occupation  of  a  dog  o 
mine. 

A  dog  is  good  anywhere,  but  on  a  farn 
he  is  indispensable.  He  fits  so  perfectl; 
into  the  farm  environment.  His  place  seem 
to  have  been  made  for  him  there.  A  farn 
without  horses  and  cattle,  chickens  am 
the  wild  birds,  not  to  mention  a  cat  o 
two,  would  be  a  strangely  silent,  lifeless 
and  incomplete  place,  almost  an  anomah 
1  hey  are  an  essential  part  of  it,  giving  i 
that  bucolic  character  and  atmospher 
that  country-minded  people  love.  ^  et  non 
of  these  can  take  the  place  of  a  dog.  Lov 
them  we  may,  and  companion  with  then 
and  studv  them  to  our  profit,  and  exper 
ence  a  sort  of  comfort  in  the  knowledg 
that  there  are  live  creatures  in  the  ban 
but  it  is  the  dog  that  follows  us  into  th 
house  and  shares  with  us  the  sacred  intimac 
of  the  home.    He  is  our  nearest  of  kin. 

Mv  dog  trusts  me  and  it  is  a  matter  t 
common  conscience  with  me  to  keep  fait 
with  him.  I  may  correct  him  in  privati 
I  may  discuss  his  failings  within  the  famil 
circle,  but  before  the  world  we  stand  t< 
gether,  sharing  the  family  pride,  protectin 
each  other.  I  may  have  baseness  in  m 
heart,  but  with  my  dog  I  cannot  stoop  t 
treachery.  He  has  taught  me  the  great  le 
sons  of  confidence,  honesty,  and  loyalr 
and  I  think  there  is  less  of  baseness  in  m 
heart  because  of  him. 


Of  the  larger  breeds,  perhaps  none  is  more  strikingly 
lithe  and  graceful   than  the  Russian  wolfhound 
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JfOMES  of  OUR  "PRESIDENTS 

<By  ZfENRY  <B.  HUMPHREY,  JR. 

IV— JAMES  ^MADISON 


MRS.    MADISON    is   a    fine,  portly, 
buxom  dame,  who  has  a  smile  and  a 
pleasant  word   for  everybody.  Her 
sisters,  Mrs.  Cutts  and  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton, are  like  two  merry  wives  of  Windsor;  but  as 
to  Jemmy  Madison — ah!  poor  Jemmy!  he  is  but 
a  withered  little  apple-John." 

Thus  Washington  Irving  described  the  fourth 
President  in  a  letter  written  in  1811.  The  "with- 
ered little  apple- John"  was  then  in  his  sixtieth 
year  and  had  been  inaugurated  President  of  the 
United  States  two  years  before.  He  was,  nev- 
ertheless, what  Washington  Irving  said,  "a 
withered  little  apple-John,"  that  is,  a  kind  of 
apple  considered  to  be  in  perfection  only  when  it 
is  withered  and  shriveled. 

Our  estimate  of  him  to-day  does  not  differ 
much.  We  cannot  but  admire  his  fine  mind,  his 
notable  common-sense,  but  of  ail  the  figures  en- 
gaged in  the  making  of  our  government  there  are 
few  less  "human"  than  Madison.  By  our 
standards  he  was  withered  and  shriveled.  We 
regret  that  we  cannot  re-create  a  fitting  portrait 
of  Washington;  we  take  pleasure  in  delineating 
the  character  of  Adams,  the  versatility  of  Jeffer- 
son, and  the  hot  enthusiasm  of  Monroe  and 
Adams's  son,  but  interest  in  Madison's  personality 
is  lacking.  He  was  more  of  a  mind  than  a  man, 
and  although  his  biographers  give  us  examples  of 
his  humor,  hint  at  broad  stories  better  left  un- 
told, and  tell  us  what  he  drank  and  how  he  played 
the  host  to  his  friends,  we  do  not  see  him  even  so 
well  as  the  floridly  glorified  Washington.  Furth- 
ermore, his  humor  seems  rather  less  funny  than 
that  of  his  sober  compeers. 

In  the  realm  where  he  shone 
"    .    .    not  least,  but  honoured  of  them  all" 
— in  politics —  he  is  criticized  nowadays  first 
for  vacillation,  in  that  he  began  as  a  strong 
Federal  and  ended  as 
an  ardent  Democrat, 
and  second  for  his  ad- 
ministration during 
the  War  of  1812. 

Though  we  may 
dislike  tergiversation 
in  our  public  men,  it 
is  sometimes  perfectly 
natural  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  Madison, 
readily  understand- 
able. He  was  con- 
scious, as  were  all 
thinking  men,  of  the 
grave  defects  of  the 
Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation. He  was  one  of 
those  who,  by  legisla- 
tion, furthered  Wash- 
ington's scheme  for  a 
meeting  of  delegates 
from  Maryland  and 
V  irginia  to  discuss  the 
navigation  of  the  Po- 
tomac. Then  when 
the  legislature  of 
Maryland  proposed 
to  invite  commission- 
ers from  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware  to  con- 
sider problems  of 
navigation  and  com- 
merce, Madison, 
through  John  Tyler, 
a  member  of  the  Vir- 


A  p;irl  icularly  fine  i>ort  rait  of  James  Madison,  whom  Washing- 
ton living  characterized  as  a  "withered  little  apple- Johiv' 
and  who  has  been  called  "the  father  of  the  Constitution." 


ginia  House  of  Delegates,  introduced  a  bill  re- 
questing all  the  states  to  appoint  commissioners, 
"to  take  into  consideration  the  trade  of  the 
United  States;  to  examine  the  relative  situation 
and  trade  of  said  states;  to  consider  how  far  a 
uniform  system  in  their  commercial  regulations 
may  be  necessary  to  their  common  interest  and 
permanent  harmony;  and  to  report  to  the  several 
states  such  an  act,  relative  to  this  great  object 
as,  when  unanimously  ratified  by  them,  will  en- 
able the  United  States  in  Congress  effectually  to 
I  in  n  ide  for  the  same." 

Delegates  from  only  five  states  attended  the 
convention  in  Annapolis,  September  1  1,  1786,  but 
under  the  leadership  of  Hamilton  they  decided  to 


disregard  the  ostensible  purpose  for  which  the 
had  met  and  to  issue  an  address  calling  for  ar 
other  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  state 
on  a  broader  scale.  This  last  convention  met  i 
Philadelphia  in  May,  1787,  and  before  it  ha 
finished  its  work  it  had  drafted  the  Constitutio 
of  the  United  States.  Thus  Madison,  and  lati 
Hamilton,  worked  for  a  constitutional  conventioi 
And  these  two  again  were  shoulder  to  shoulder  i 
urging  ratification.  Between  them  they  wroi 
most  of  the  papers  for  The  Federalist.  The  coi 
vention  itself  was  largely  a  Federalist  meetir 
because  the  Democratic  sentiment  of  the  countr 
was  opposed  to  holding  it  and  had  not  sought  1 
send  its  champions  as  delegates. 

But  when  Jefferson  returned  from  France- 
where  he  had  seen  the  French  Revolution  bur 
into  flames — to  be  Secretary  of  State  undi 
Washington,  Democracy  had  its  great  leader  i 
the  administration  of  the  country.  The  rivah 
between  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  only  increase 
the  difference  in  the  principles  each  held.  Mad 
son  was  now  a  member  of  the  legislature  and  I 
threw  his  weight  with  his  true  friend,  Jeffersoi 
against  his  erstwhile  friend,  Hamilton.  Wht 
Jefferson  came  into  office  in  1801,  Madison  w; 
appointed  Secretary  of  State,  and  by  that  tin 
he  was  a  thoroughgoing  Democrat,  strongly  0] 
posed  to  the  Federalism  he  had  once  fostered.  ] 
brief,  then,  the  men  who  made  a  national  goven 
ment  out  of  a  confederation  were  Federalist 
They  stressed  centralization.  After  the  goven 
ment  was  a  fact  they  were  at  liberty  to  interpn 
it  as  they  wished.  Madison  was  undoubted] 
strongly  influenced  in  his  opinions  by  Jeffersoi 
Washington  and  Madison  were  originally  wan 
friends,  but  before  Washington's  term  of  offu 
was  over  they  had  drifted  apart  and  "the  la 
words  spoken  by  Washington  before  he  took  1 
his  bed  with  the  ai 
ment  from  which  I 
died  were  words  i 
condemnation  c 
Madi  son,  uttere 
with  asperity." 

In  his  two  tern 
as  President,  Mad 
son  struggled  throug 
a  welter  of  oppositioi 
He  was  very  unforti 
nate  in  his  selectic 
of  cabinet  officia 
and  had  he  had  tf 
men  with  whom  M01 
roe  surrounded  hin 
self  he  would  doub 
less  have  given 
much  better  admini 
tration.  As  it  was,  I 
was  faced  with  tf 
problems  of  foreig 
policy  that  had  besi 
Washington,  Adam 
and  Jefferson,  and  1 
was  not  a  sufficient! 
capable  executive  an 
the  problems  ha 
gone  too  long  ui 
solved  to  allow  him  1 
dominate  the  situ; 
tion.  The  new  Unite 
States,  its  power,  i 
dignity,  its  impoi 
tance,  were  not  y< 
well  understood  c 
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/T  FETE  in  the  famous  Ranelagh 
^/JL  gardens  where  George  IV  was 
wont  to  take  his  pleasure,  attended  by 
his  court  and  by  the  wit  and  beauty  of 
that  brilliant,  romantic  period — provides 
the  theme  of  this  charming  English  print. 

Picturesquely  attired  in  the  costumes 
of  earlier  days,  these  lords  and  ladies  and 
beaux  and  belles  stroll  about  laughing 
gaily  at  some  daring  sally,  indulging  in 
lavish  gallantries  and  enjoying  the  sylvan 
beauty  of  these  famous  gardens. 

/  1  1 

EARLY  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
hand-blocked  English  linens  were 
first  introduced  and  immediately  were 
accorded  high  favor  for  the  upholstering  of 


typical  of  the  lovely  furniture  of  the 
Queen  Anne  period,  this  wing  chair  shows 
how  effectively  this  English  print  may  be 
used  for  upholstery 


fine  furniture,  for  draperies  and  for  hangings. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  1 8th  Century,  there 
was  a  revival  of  this  fashion,  due  to  the  ad- 
vent of  weaving  machinery  and  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  "all-over"  embroidery  for 
hangings  and  upholstery.  Further,  under  the 
romantic  influence  of  the  period 
picturesque  little  scenes  from 
the  East  or  from  the  earlier 
centuries  appeared  not  only  in 
the  textiles,  but  even  in  the 
wall  papers. 

Today,  hand-blocked  English 
prints  are  again  in  high  favor,  since 
they  lend  themselves  so  admirably 
to  so  many  types  of  furnishings. 

Moreover,  they  are  extremely  ef- 
fective for  wall  coverings,  particu- 
larly with  the  interesting  lacquer 
treatment. 

r> Schumacher  English  prints,  as 
well  as  their  distinguished  variety 
of  chintzes,  brocades,  damasks  and 
velvets,  may  be  seen  by  arrange- 
ment with  your  decorator  or  uphol- 
sterer or  the  decorating  service  of 
your  department  store. 

"  Your  Home  and 
the  Interior  Decorator" 

THERE  is  so  definitely  a  right 
way  to  use  drapery  and  uphol- 
stery fabrics  with  your  own  furnish- 
ings, yet  it  is  something  that  only 
expert  judgment  can  really  know. 
How  you  may,  without  additional 
expense,  have  the  professional  ser- 
vices of  an  interior  decorator  for 
your  home  is  explained  in  the  book- 
let we  have  prepared,  "Your  Home 
and  the  Interior  Decorator." 


This  beautifully  illustrated  booklet  will  be  sent 
to  you  without  charge  upon  request.  Write  to 
F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Dept.  C-6,  60  West  40th 
Street,  New  York,  Importers,  Manufacturers  and 
Distributors  to  the  trade  only,  of  Decorative  Dra- 
pery and  Upholstery  Fabrics.  Offices  also  in  Bos- 
ton, Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles  and  Paris. 


7{edolent  of  the  gay,  romantic,  brilliant  days  of  the  late  18th- 
century,  this  English  print  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  new  Schumacher  fabrics 
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foreign  shores.  England  still  hoped  for  a  par- 
tition. French  ministers  of  the  Talleyrand  type 
thought  they  could  use  America  as  a  tool.  It 
is  not  until  the  administration  of  Monroe,  and 
particularly  in  the  enunciation  of  the  doctrine 
which  bears  his  name,  that  we  observe  in  the 
tone  of  our  official  documents  and  in  the  pursuit 
of  our  domestic  and  foreign  policies  a  majesty 
consonant  with  the  greatness  of  the  country  and 
commanding  the  respect  and  attention  of  foreign 
governments. 

Madison  sought  to  bring  England  to  terms  by 
embargoes.  This  had  the  effect  of  impoverishing 
New  England  and  stirring  the  Federalists  against 
him.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  war.  There 
had  been  no  alternative  for  some  time,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  yet  when  181 2  came  we  were 
totally  unprepared.  Madison's  conduct  of  the 
war  has  been  criticized  because  he  continued  to 
try  to  conquer  Canada  by  land  batt'es  when  our 
only  successes  were  coming  in  naval  engagements. 
Furthermore,  the  sack  of  Washington,  August 
24,  1814,  and  the  flight  of  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet,  were  not  incidents  for  which  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief might  be  commended.  And 
then,  finally,  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 
we  got  practically  nothing  we  had  asked  for. 
England  still  asserted  her  supremacy  of  the  seas 
and  we  acquiesced. 

Gaillard  Hunt,  in  his  very  sympathetic  "Life 
of  James  Madison,"  writes:  "Peace  having  been 
declared,  congratulatory  addresses  poured  in  up- 
on the  President  and  he  was  given  credit  for  clos- 
ing the  war  with  honour.  So  long  had  the  people 
been  distracted  with  contention  and  strife  that 
from  sheer  exhaustion  they  became  amiable.  A 
great  wave  of  prosperity  and  general  contentment 
swept  over  the  land.  1  he  Federalists  were 
deserted,  dwindled  to  a  little  band  of  men  who 
were  out  of  joint  with  the  times,  and  soon  to  be 
called  a  Federalist  became  an  opprobrious  epithet. 
And  in  the  midst  of  this  sunshine  and  good 
humor,  James  Madison  retired  from  public  life. 
His  shortcomings  as  President  were  for  the  time 
forgotten,  and  in  the  calm  of  the  closing  months 
of  his  administration  the  people  saw  again  the 
man  of  blameless  life,  the  well-balanced  scholar, 
and  the  conservative  statesman  whom  they  had 
elected  to  the  Presidency  eight  years  before." 

Let  us  return  now  from  generalities  and  con- 
sider the  biography  of  the  man  whose  home  we 
have  undertaken  to  describe  and  whose  adminis- 
tration we  have  just  dwelt  upon,  perhaps  at  un- 
seemly length,  but  certainly  with  pleasure  to  our- 
selves, since  with  Madison  it  is  more  a  case  of 
"measures  not  men"  than  it  is  with  those  who 
preceded  him  and  those  who  came  directly  after. 

Madison  was  born  March  16,  1 75 1 .  All  his 
life  he  lived  on  the  estate  of  Montpellier  in  Orange 
County,  Virginia.  This  land  was  obtained  by  his 
grandfather,  Ambrose  Madison,  in  1723,  and  was 
bequeathed  to  his  father  in  1732.  The  simple 
brick  house  in  which  Madison  passed  his  boyhood 
and  which  was  subsequently  incorporated  into 
the  big  house  that  Madison  built  for  himself  was 
erected  just  previous  to  1760. 

At  seventeen  Madison  entered  Princeton  Uni- 
versity and  in  1771  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  He  was  an  earnest  student  and  for  some 
months  he  gave  only  three  hours  a  night  to  sleep. 
I  his  had  the  effect  of  undermining  his  constitu- 
tion and  making  him  morbid.  He  never  believed 
that  he  would  live  to  any  great  age  and  thought, 
moreover,  that  as  long  as  he  did  live  he  would  hi- 
in  ill-health.  Therefore  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  none  of  our  Presidents,  except  John  Adams 
who  lived  to  be  ninety,  has  ever  attained  a  greater 
age.  Madison  although  he  was  never  really  well, 
suffering  from  digestive  disturbances  and  rheu- 
matism, lived  to  be  eighty-five. 

.After  securing  his  degree  Madison  returned  to 
l'nnceton  for  another  year  and  studied  ecclesias- 
tical subjects,  including  Hebrew  and  ethics.  In 
1772  he  returned  to  Virginia.  For  a  few  years  he 
continued  his  sombre  studies  and  then  in  1776, 
largely  through  the  influence  of  his  father,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Virginia  Convention.  By  this 
Convention  the  Virginia  delegates  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  were  instructed  "to  propose 
to  that  respectable  body  to  declare  the  united 
colonies  free  and  independent  states,  absolved 
from  all  allegiance  to  or  dependence  upon  the 


The  incomparable  Dolly  Madison,  as  she  was  represented  by  the 
famous  Gilbert  Stuart.  The  Quaker  maid  has  here  put  aside 
her  simple  attire  for  the  finery  of  the  First  Lady  of  the  Land 


Something  of  Mrs.  Madison's  rare  wit  and  charm  is 
suggested  ln  [j)ja  p;C(Ure  by  Joseph  Wood,  engraved 
on  steel  by  John  Sartain.  The  smiling  lips  and 
vivacious  eyes  have  not  been  hidden  by  the  painter 

Crown  or  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and  that 
they  give  the  assent  of  this  colony  to  such  De- 
claration, and  to  whatever  measures  may  be 
thought  proper  and  necessary  by  the  Congress  for 
forming  alliances,  and  a  confederation  of  the 
colonies."  It  was  also  decided  to  prepare  a 
Declaration  of  Rights  and  plans  of  government 
for  Virginia. 

Thus  began  Madison's  political  career  which, 
without  almost  any  interruption,  continued  until 
1 8 1 7,  a  matter  of  forty-one  years.  After  his  two 
terms  as  President  he  returned  to  Montpellier 
and  except  for  the  Virginian  constitutional  con- 


vention in  1829  he  withdrew  entirely  from  po 
tics.  In  his  later  years  his  interests,  like  JefF( 
son's,  were  chiefly  in  the  L'niversity  of  Virgin 
In  1826,  upon  Jefferson's  death,  Madison  st 
ceeded  him  as  Rector  of  the  LJniversity. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  abo 
Madison,  to  non-scholars,  is  his  wife.  It 
curious  that  he  and  John  Adams,  who  was 
somewhat  the  same  cold,  lawyer  type,  should  bo 
have  married  such  charming  and  unforgetal 
women.  Abigail  Adams  was  sagacious  and  spir 
ed.  Dolly  Payne  Madison  was  the  soul  of  go 
humor  and  geniality.  She  won  an  enviable  pla 
in  American  history  by  serving  for  sixteen  ye; 
as  hostess  in  the  White  House.  Jefferson  throu 
his  two  terms  was  a  widower  and  he  usually  i 
lied  on  the  wife  of  his  Secretary  of  State,  D 
Madison,  to  entertain  "female  guests."  Th( 
of  course,  through  Madison's  two  terms  Dolly  w 
First  Lady  in  her  own  right. 

Dolly  Madison  was  born  May  20,  1768,  t 
daughter  of  John  Payne  of  Virginia  and  Ma 
Coles  Payne,  daughter  of  William  Coles,  of  E 
niscorthy,  Ireland.  Her  mother  was  a  great  be 
and  among  her  admirers  was  the  young  Thorn 
Jefferson.  Dolly's  father  and  mother  were  bo 
strict  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  ai 
when  their  daughter  was  still  young  they  i 
moved  from  Virginia  to  Philadelphia. 

Dolly  was  proposed  to  by  a  young  lawyi 
John  Todd,  and  he  was  refused  with  the  explan 
tion  that  she  "never  meant  to  marry."  B 
her  father,  sick  in  bed  at  the  time,  thoug 
differently,  and  by  his  wish  she  married  Jol 
Todd.  In  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  17 
Todd  died  and  Dolly  was  left  a  widow  after  thr 
years  of  marriage.  She  nearly  died  of  the  fev 
herself  and  she  lost  her  youngest  child.  H 
other  child,  Payne  Todd,  survived. 

A  few  months  after  this  catastrophe  Aaron  Bu 
came  to  live  at  the  boarding  school  presided  ov 
by  Mrs.  Payne  and  Mrs.  Todd.  He  was  a  friei 
of  Madison's,  having  been  with  him  at  Pnnceto 
and  at  Madison's  request  he  introduced  him 
the  charming  young  widow.  The  latter  wro 
to  Mrs.  Lee: 
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A  rare  late  ifth  Century  Walnut  Table  or  Mantel  8-day  striking  Clock 
with  steel  and  brass  dial  and  finely  pierced  steel  hands,  by  Henry  Jones. 
It  is  inscribed  "Henry  Jones  in  Ye  Temple."  Height  17",  width  if, 
depth  jyi". 


EARLY  ENGLISH  8-DAY  STRIK 
ING  CLOCKS— A  splendid  repre- 
sentation of  early  timepieces  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  large  collection  now  being 
Exhibited  at  the  Vernay  galleries  com- 
prising mantel,  bracket,  and  stately 
grandfather  types.  Of  the  latter  there 
is  an  especially  rare  specimen  in  scarlet 
lacquer  by  the  celebrated  Stephen  Rim- 
bault,  of  London.  These  clocks  have  a 
charm  and  value  that  is  not  only  in  their 
splendid  timekeeping  qualities,  but  in 
the  fine  workmanship  and  delicacy  of 
details  which  they  embody. 


\femay 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE.  SILVER  PORCELAIN,  POTTERY  GLASSWARE 


NEW  YORK,  10  and  12  East  Forty-Fifth  Street 
LONDON,  W.,  217,  Piccadilly 
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"Dear  friend,  thou  must  come 
to  me.  Aaron  Burr  says  that 
the  'great  little  Madison'  has 
asked  to  be  brought  to  see  me 
this  evening." 

Madison,  although  seventeen 
years  her  senior  and  supposed 
to  be  an  irredeemable  bachelor, 
fell  a  victim  to  her  charms.  The 
rumor,  of  an  engagement  was 
soon  spread  abroad  and  Dolly 
was  summoned  to  the  Presiden- 
tial mansion,  then  in  Philadel- 
phia, to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of 
General  and  Mrs.  Washington. 

"Dolly,"  said  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton, "is  it  true  that  you  are  en- 
gaged to  James  Madison?" 

The  embarrassed  young  widow 
answered  that  she  thought  not. 

"If  it  is  so,"  continued  Mrs. 
Washington,  "do  not  be  ashamed 
to  confess  it:  rather  be  proud; 
he  will  make  thee  a  good  hus- 
band, and  all  the  better  for  being 
so  much  older.  We  both  ap- 
prove of  it;  the  esteem  and 
friendship  existing  between  Mr. 
Madison  and  my  husband  is  very 
great,  and  we  would  wish  thee 
to  be  happy." 

In  September,  1794,  they  were 
married  at  Harewood,  Dolly's 

sister's  place  in  Virginia.  Thence  they  drove  to  Montpellier  for  their 
honeymoon  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  they  were  back  in  Philadelphia. 
From  1797  to  1799  Madison  was  in  retirement  at  Montpellier.  He  returned 
to  the  legislature,  however,  and  in  1801  he  became  Secretary  of  State  under 
Jefferson.  He  was  inaugurated  President  in  1809  and  retired  permanently 
in  181 7. 

It  has  been  said  that  Madison's  agricultural  interests  were  the  result  of 
his  affection  for  Jefferson.  That  because  of  the  latter's  scientific  researches 
he  himself  made  experiments  with  seeds  and  cattle,  and  furthermore  that 
in  this  pursuit,  as  in  some  others,  Jefferson's  word  was,  for  him,  law.  Madi- 
son is  not  unlike  Adams  in  his  attitude  toward  the  soil.  He  could  grow 
rhapsodical  about  his  farm,  his  house,  and  the  joys  of  country  living,  but 
really  he  seems  to  have  preferred  the  weary  business  of  government.  He 
did  not  develop  his  estate  as  did  Washington,  nor  had  he  the  scholarly  in- 
terest in  farming  that  was  Jefferson's.    Hut  he  built  a  handsome  house 


A  near  view  of  the  front  of  Montpellier — commonly  spelled  by  Madison  in  the  French  way  with  two  l's.  The 
original  house  built  by  Madison's  father  is  the  nucleus  of  this  structure,  but  its  outlines  have  been  lost  in 
the  remodeling  and  enlarging  carried  out  for  Madison  by  the  two  famous  architects,  Thornton  and  Latrobe 


around  the  old  brick  buil 
his  father  erected  and  he  plai 
out  his  grounds  to  give  the  1 
best  landscape  effects  and 
best  views  of  the  distant 
Ridge  Mountains.  Theorij 
estate  consisted  of  1,800 
of  beautiful  rolling  cour 
Montpellier  is  in  Orange  Cou 
Virginia,  fifty  miles  north 
of  Richmond  and  about  a  i 
dred  miles  southwest  of  W 
ington.  The  estate  was  lai 
wooded  but  enough  was  u 
cultivation  to  form  a  good  « 
plantation.  One  approachet 
house  through  fence  gates 
over  pastures  and  fields, 
across  the  front  lawn,  to 
great  portico  of  the  mansior 
"The  situation  of  the  h 
on  the  crest  of  the  hill  — 
highest  point  of  land  on 
estate — is  superb,"  writes  O 
Bronson  Capen  in  his  deligl 
book  "  Country  Homes  of  I 
ous  Americans."  "In  the  re 
he  continues,  "is  a  large  law 
level  as  a  board  floor,  whi< 
fringed  on  the  other  three  : 
by  mountain  trees,  so  that 
one  finds  seclusion  from  al 
world.  Even  the  beautiful 
den,  with  its  quaint  terraces  and  old-fashioned  flowers,  is  hid  by  the  1 
on  the  right  side  of  the  lawn  and  at  its  foot.  Walk  back  through  '•he  h 
to  the  great  portico,  however,  and  the  world,  as  it  were,  lies  befcre 
In  front  of  the  portico  extends  the  lawn,  and  beyond  it,  on  the  gently  i 
ing  hillside  are  fields  of  grain  and  pasture  bordered  by  woods.  And 
the  tops  of  the  forest  trees,  several  miles  away,  delicately  veiled  in  a 
haze  and  bounding  the  horizon,  are  the  summits  of  the  Blue  Ridge." 

The  original  house  was  a  two-story,  square  structure  of  brick.  This 
added  to  in  1809  at  about  the  time  of  Madison's  inauguration,  the  arch 
being  William  Thornton,  whose  plans  for  the  Capitol  at  Washington  wen 
first  to  be  accepted.  Benjamin  Latrobe,  another  very  famous  archi 
probably  assisted  in  designing  the  wings.  The  house  is  now  150  feet  long 
30  feet  deep.  The  portico  is  big  and  rather  heavy  but  not  out  of  propoi 
to  the  house.  The  four  columns  are  simple  Doric.  The  severity  of 
pediment  is  relieved  by  a  semicircular  window  opening,  and  the  front  do 


Dodge 
Brothers 
Suburban 


many  exclusive  pat' 
ented  features  em' 
bodied  in  the  Dodge  Brothers  Suburban 
give  it  a  character  and  refinement  which 
is  evident  at  a  glance.      It  is  built  by 


skilled  artisans,  employing  only  the  best  of 
materials,  and  may  be  depended  upon  to 
stand  up  under  the  hardest  usage,  and  at 
the  same  time  retain  its  decidedly  smart 
appearance. 


For  detailed  information  see  any  Dodge  Brothers  dealer,  or  write  us  for  our  folder  "C" 

JT  CANTRELL  &  COMPANY 

ffaters  of  Suburban  Bodies 

HUNTINGTON,  NY. 


A  charming  decorated  eighteenth  century  screen  in 
original  untouched  condition  and  of  a  pleasing  size. 
Each  panel,  5  feet,  6^  inches  by  14^  inches. 


SCHMITT  BROTHERS 

52J-^25 '  Jfiadison  ^venue       JVew  fybr/Z  City 
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Writing  SPccfierd 

Crane  G>  Company  belong  to  what  might  be  termed  the  aris- 
tocracy in  business,  for  they  have  been  making  fine  paper  for  four 
generations,  and  always  for  the  most  exacting  and  critical  users. 

Crane  Writing  Papers  are  the  present  day  products  of  this 
old  American  industry;  old-time  quality,  enhanced  by  the  latest 
touches  in  present-day  styles. 

Can  you  think  of  anything  finer  for  a  wedding  or  for  all 
social  needs  than  the  paper  of  an  institution  114  years  old — paper 
that  expresses  everything  that  the  smart  world  demands  ? 

CRANE'S  KID  FINISH    •     LINEN  LAWN    •     CARRILLE    •  CORDLINEAR 
ARGENTONE    •    GREYLAWN    •    QUARTERED  OAK    •    EARLY  PURITAN 
OLD  STYLE    ■    RAVELEDGE  VELLUM 

The  visiting  cards  of  husband  and  wife  must  match  in  the  engraving  style,  the 
color  of  the  engraving  and  the  shade  of  the  cards.  Crane's  Satin  Finish  or  Crane's 
KidFinish,extrasuper-finec/nality,  in  pearl  grey  shade,  is  the  standard  forcorrectness. 

EATON,  CRANE  e>  PIKE  COMPANY,  1  Park  Avenue,  New  York 


of  a  modified  Colonial  type,  with  side-lights  and  a  fan-light  topped  by  a  pro- 
jecting pediment.  Although  the  house  is  the  work  of  two  such  well-known 
architects  as  Thornton  and  Latrobe  it  has  not  the  charm  of  Mount  Vernon 
nor  the  architectural  interest  of  Monticello. 

The  landscaping  of  the  estate,  done  under  Madison's  own  direction,  is 
quite  a  masterpiece.  The  long  sloping  front  lawn,  its  majestic  expanse 
broken  only  here  and  there  by  a  tree  or  shrub,  is  finely  treated."  The  rear 
lawn  stretches  from  the  house,  green  and  flat,  and  fringed  by  forest  trees. 
On  the  southeast,  which  is  to  the  left  as  you  face  the  lawn  from  the  house, 
the  trees  form  quite  a  little  wood.  Back  among  the  trees  opposite  the 
house  were  the  stable  and  barns,  hidden  from  view  by  the  trees  themselves 
and  by  shrubbery.  On  the  southwest,  also  hidden  from  the  house  by  the 
trees,  lay  the  beautiful  formal  garden  which  Madison  made  before  he  re- 
tired from  public  life.  It  was  designed,  it  was  said,  to  resemble  the  hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington.  A  series  of  horseshoe  ter- 
races lead  down  to  a  flat,  rectangular  stretch  of  ground.  The  walk  from 
the  entrance  to  the  garden  passes  first  under  a  charming  rustic  arbor  and 
then  through  a  dense  box  hedge,  in  which  some  of  the  bushes  have  grown 
so  high  that  their  branches  form  an  arch  overhead.  Beyond  the  dense  box 
hedge  one  comes  upon  the  garden  with  its  odd  terraces,  down  which  the 
walk,  bordered  on  each  side  by  box  edging,  goes  to  the  rectangular  pit  at  the 
foot  of  the  garden.  The  chief  gardener  was  a  Frenchman,  named  Beazee. 
While  in  many  ways  it  was  a  formal  garden,  much  like  that  at  Mount 
Vernon,  its  shape  and  arrangement  made  it  unique;  and,  as  in  a  theatre, 


Mont  pclher  from  a  distance,  showing  its  effective  setting  of 
fine  old  trees,  and  the  little  summer-  and  ice-house  at  the  left 

one  standing  ;it  the  (oyer  door  can  see  all  the  seats  and  the  occupants,  so 
lu  te,  as  one  emerged  from  the  arch  of  box  he  found  spread  out  before  him 
in  panorama  the  entire  garden — the  box-edged  aisle  down  its  center  and 
every  bed  and  flower.  It  must  have  been  a  rare  garden,  too,  for  trees 
and  shrubs  sent  to  Madison  by  admirers  all  over  the  world  were  jealously 
guarded  and  nurtured. 

"When  he  was  at  home  he  took  the  active  management  of  the  farm,  and 
every  night  he  received  a  detailed  report  of  the  day's  work  and  planned  what 
was  to  be  done  on  the  morrow.  1  obacco  was  the  chief  crop  on  the  farm. 
For  many  years  he  shipped  directly  to  his  agent  in  London,  as  did  most  of 
the  tobacco  planters  -a  business  arrangement  in  which  the  planters  were 
utterly  at  the  mercy  of  the  greedy  factor,  and  Madison  knew  it.  During 
the  last  ten  years  o)  Ins  life  he  sold  in  Richmond  and  got  much  better 
prices.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  Madison  was  too  feeble  to  man- 
age the  farm,  and  the  operations  were  considerably  curtailed." 

In  1809  Madison  had  designed  and  built  a  little  outhouse  which  was  the 
wonder  of  the  surrounding  countryside.  It  was,  he  said,  an  "ice-house" 
and  was  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  ice  in  the  summer  time.  This  amused 
his  neighbors,  because,  of  course,  ice  in  the  summer  was  an  impossibiliry ! 
Fven  his  overseer  remarked  on  the  folly  of  such  an  idea,  and  Madison  bet 
him  a  Christmas  turkey  against  a  Fourth  of  July  mint  julep  that  he  would 
have  ice  in  the  summertime.  Of  course  Madison  won  the  turkey,  and  mint 
julens,  with  ice  and  all,  were  served  to  a  large  party  on  the  Fourth  of  July.' 
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~e  finest  sport  of  all- 
yet  one  too  few  enjoy 


"pOR  34  years  EIco  has  manufac- 
tured  fine  motor  boats  exclus- 
ively. And  during  that  period 
Blco  engineers  have  taken  the 
hazard  out  of  boat  building  and 
boat  buying. 

When  you  purchase  an  Elco 
Cruiser  today,  you  can  feel  sure 
that  you  are  getting  a  Standard- 
ized Motor  Boat  that  has  been 
thoroughly  proven  and  tested  — 
one  that  will  give  you  years  and 
years  of  satisfactory  service. 


An  interesting  booklet,  "Motor 
Cruising — a  glorious  Adventure," 
will  be  sent  free.on  request. 


COME  and  cruise  over  cool, 
blue  waters  this  summer 
and  enjoy  one  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  of  life. 

Joyous  days  afloat .  .  .  exhila- 
rating sea  breezes  .  . .  rest  and 
privacy .  . .  new  thrills  and  ad- 
ventures. All  of  these  are  yours 
when  you  own  an  Elco  Cruiser. 

Perhaps  you  have  thought  of 
motor  cruising  as  something 
beyond  your  means.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  cost  of  operating 
an  Elco  Cruiser  is  unusually 
low.  On  several  models  the 
total  expenditure  for  a  thou- 


sand mile  cruise — as  shown  by 
owners'  logs — does  not  exceed 
seventy-five  dollars. 

On  account  of  quantity  pro- 
duction and  the  standardized 
method  of  construction,  we 
can  furnish  you  with  an  Elco 
Cruiser — a  real  home  afloat— 
at  a  price  surprisingly  low. 

Start  planning  now  for  a  glori- 
ous season  afloat.  Inspect  the 
latest  Elco  models  now  on  dis- 
play at  our  New  York  Exhibit 
or  write  for  Catalogue  C  L, 
which  gives  full  details  regard- 
ing specifications  and  prices. 


PORT  ELCO— 247  Park  Avenue,  at  46th  Street— New  York  City 


Southern  California 
Distributor 
HOWARD  MOTOR  CO 
6157  Hollywood  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Sales  Office  and  Permanent  Motor  Boat  Exhibit 

The  Elco  Works,  Bayonne,  N.  J.  Miami  Distributor 

Builders  of  Motor  Boats  CLEMENT  AMORY 

for  34  Years  118  North  Bay  Shore  Drive 

Miami,  Fla. 


THE 


LUGGAGE 


ANNE  SHIRLEY  MOLLOY 


EVERYONE  who  travels  is  interested,  first, 
in  the  clothes  they  will  take,  and  second, 
in  the  luggage  which  will  carry  these  care- 
fully planned  clothes.  Almost  everyone 
does  travel,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  stay  at 
home,  we  are  told  that  some  of  the  latter  are  buying 
the  expertly  made  wardrobe  trunks,  now  on  the 
market,  for  the  better  protection  of  their  clothes  in 
small  apartments  and  crowded  quarters. 

This  speaks  well  for  the  convenience  of  the 
modern  wardrobe  trunk,  and  an  inspection  of  the 
photographs  of  trunks  shown  on  these  two  pages 
should  convince  the  most  sceptical. 

Up  at  the  right  is  shown  the  Winship  trunk, 
which  stands  on  a  solid  base  and  has  two  doors  that 
open,  one  to  reveal  the  wardrobe  side,  and  the 
other  to  give  access  to  the  drawers,  these  two  sec- 
tions being  entirely  separate.  This  trunk  operates 
with  amazing  ease,  and  is  as  strong  as  it  is  easy  to 
operate. 

Just  below  this  is  shown  a  Hartmann  wardrobe 
trunk,  the  operation  of  which  may  be  seen  from  the 
picture.  This  particular  model  illustrates  the 
tendency  of  trunks  to  keep  pace  with  clothes  and 
house  decoration  in  the  use  of  color  and  design. 
The  drawer  fronts  and  curtain  show  an  Adam  period 
design,  and  the  trunk  has  a  cushion  top  which  rests 
upon  the  hangers  when  closed,  to  keep  them  separ- 
ated from  each  other  so  that  the  clothes  will  not  be 
crushed. 

The  Belber  trunk,  shown  below  at  the  left,  fea- 
tures a  curtain  follower  which  spreads  over  the 
clothing  to  protect  it  and  hold  it  in  place,  a  triple 

locked  wardrobe 
section,  and  a 
safe  lock.  The 
Protecto  door 


locks  the  wardrobe  part,  also  holding  down  the  lid 
of  the  trunk  and  the  shoe  box,  while  the  safe  lock 
need  be  turned  only  once  to  lock  the  trunk  in  three 
places.  It  must  then  be  turned  upward  before  the 
trunk  can  be  opened. 

On  page  84  is  shown  a  new  Oshkosh  trunk  which 
has  two  doors  instead  of  open- 
ing in  the  center.  These  doors 
swing  clear  of  the  floor  without 
effort,  and  both  may  be  locked 
from  the  inside  by  a  quarter 
turn  of  the  single  lock.  This 
comes  in  either  duck  or  fiber 
covering. 

So  much  for  the  modern 
trunk.  Its  improvement  since 
days  not  so  far  behind  may  be 
better  understood  when  we 
realize  that  those  in  the  know 
have  ceased  to  speak  of 
"packing"  a  trunk.  They 
simply  "arrange"  clothes  in 
them! 

Now  we  come  to  bags,  which 
are  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 


{Above)  Hart- 
mann trunk 
with  Adam 
design  drau  er 
fronts  and 
curtain 


A  Belber  wardrobe  trunk  (at  the  left)  and  at 
the  right  a  hat  box  and  hags  Jrom  Best  &  Co. 
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[)  / he  luminous  freshness  of fAe  skin 
<^_y  is  Aeld  and  softly  glorified  in 
ike  delicate fineness  of  C  OT "Y 
Face  Powders .  GfAley  are  tAe  face 
powders  wAicA,  preferred  a6ove  all 
otAers/  are  daily  used  6y  millions 
of  women  tArouyAout  the  world. 
COT  V  Talcum  is  an  encAantiny 
fray  ranee  for  the  6ody  —  cooliny  luxu- 
rious. C7dll  COTY perfume  odeurs. 

LES  PASTELS  COTY 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  ROUGES 
IN  THE  WORLD  —  IN  EIGHT 
GLOWING,  RADIANT  TONES 


Address  "Dept.  G.  L.  6" 

"rou g  e " 

G?t  booklet  illustrated  />y 
CHARLES   DANA  GIBSON 
mailed  upon  reaitest 

COTY,.. 

714-  Qfifth  SSvenue,  cJ\^wcl/'orL 

CANADA — S5M'Gill  College  Ave,  Montreal 


TALCUM  FACE  POW 
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JMhs  MarjorieOtlrichs 


he  Pierrette  Affernoon  Gown 


AN  INSPIRATION 


Gowns  Frocks  Suits  wraps 
millinery  Furs 


<MILG1QM 


BROADWAY  j<  71/*  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
600  MICHIGAN  UOUU-'VARD  SOLTH,  CHK  AGO 
JHILCKIM  -VODCS  .«  Ibt  lvrmw  Sim  in  fW.r  01) 


Gunther  Fur  Storage 

Offers  Exceptional  Service 


A  Convenient  and  Economical 
Way  to  Care  for  Your  Furs— 

The  Gunther  fur  storage  vaults  are 
located  on  the  premises,  thus  assuring 
immediate  delivery  when  you  need 
your  furs.  Before  being  placed  in  our 
vaults,  garments  are  carefully  cleaned 
— by  a  scientific  compressed-air  treat- 
ment. After  their  inspection  a  report 
is  rendered  if  repairs  are  necessary. 

Full  insurance  against  all  loss  and  damage. 
Insurance  against  loss  or  damage  ANYWHERE 
at  ANY  TIME  for  a  small  additional  charge. 


Gunther 

FURS 

FIFTH  AVE.  AT  36™  ST 

FOUNDED  1820 
Telephone  CALedoriin 


An  attractive  pigskin  kit  bag,  from  Innovation       A  black  enamel  duck  suitcase,  from  Brooks  Brothers 

modern  woman,  who  wants  her 
luggage  to  be  as  smart  as  her 
clothes. 

At  the  lower  right  of  page  84 
is  shown  a  group  from  Best  & 
Co.,  who  are  exclusive  agents 
for  Venestra  hat  boxes  and 
suitcases,  made  in  England. 
These  are  extremely  light  in 
weight,  and  the  texture  and 
finish  are  suggestive  of  lovely 
yellow-brown  curly  maple. 
The  third  bag  in  the  group  is 
a  small  week-end  case  of  brown 
buckskin  bound  with  lighter 
brown  cowhide.     These  also 


Key/ess  black  cowhide  kit 
bag,  from  Martin  &  Martin 


come  in  colored  buckskin, 
such  as  dark  red,  green,  and 
blue. 

The  Revelation  bag,  shown 
at  the  upper  left  on  page  84, 
was  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try last  spring,  following  its 
popularity  in  England.  This 
expansive  bag  adjusts  itself  to 
fourteen  different  sizes,  by 
automatically  adapting  itself 
to  its  contents.  Thus  it  will 
hold  clothes  for  a  week-end, 
or  for  a  month's  trip. 

Brooks  Brothers  are  show- 
ing the  good-looking  black 
enamel  duck  suitcase  for  men, 
pictured  at  the  upper  right  of 
this  page.   It  has  one  tray,  is  trimmed  with  leather,  has  brass  fittings,  and  is  lined 
with  canvas.    This  bag  comes  in  twenty-six,  twenty-eight,  and  thirty-inch  sizes. 

At  the  upper  left  is  a  smart  Innovation  kit  bag  for  men.  The  one  pictured 
is  in  pigskin,  and  it  also  comes  in  cowhide. 

Just  below  these  is  a  Martin  &  Martin  kit  bag  in  black  cowhide,  which  fea- 
tures a  safety  lock  device  that  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  a  key.  The 
owner  simply  sets  the  combination  of  the  lock. 

The  opened  Oxford  bag,  from  Likly  Luggage,  reveals  its  convenient  compart- 
ment arrangement.    These  parts  are  lined  with  rubberized  material. 


An  Oxford  bin'  with  rubberized  lined 

compartments,  from  Likly  Luggage 


An  Oshkosh  wardrobe  trttn 
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WU  PLLIT  X  E  R_         ART  GRANDS 

og^  I  


"LOVELY  beyond  words!"  Exclamations  like  this  come 
so  naturally  and  so  sincerely  when  you  see  and  hear  these 
superb  Wurlitzer  Art  Grands.  For,  the  rich,  luxurious 
beauty  of  these  superb  pianos  finds  its  match  in  the  golden 
tone  for  which  Wurlitzer  has  always  been  known.  Fifteen 
authentic  period  designs.  Hand  carved  decorations  exquisitely 
wrought.  Finish  is  perfection  itself.  And  you  can  buy  any 
Wurlitzer  Art  Grand — with  or  without  the  famous  Apollo 
Reproducing  Action  —  on  convenient  monthly  payments. 

$850  and  up  at  all  Wurlitzer  stores  and  from  leading  dealers  everywhere. 

Wurlitzer  Grand  Piano  Company,  de  kalb,  ill. 

Principal  Wurlitzer  Stores:  New  York,  120  W.  42nd  Street  •  BUFFALO,  674  Main  Street   •  CLEVELAND,  1017  Euclid  Ave. 
Chicago  329  S.  Wabash  Ave.  •  Philadelphia.  1031  Chestnut  St.  -  Cincinnati,  121  £.  Fourth  St  -  St.  Louis.  1006  Olive  St. 
San  Francisco,  250  Stockton  Street  •  Los  Angeles,  814  S.  Broadway 


WurlTTzeh 

hec  u  s  p-»t  off. 

Italian  'Renaissance 


The  Wurlitzer  Italian 
Renaissance  model  pic- 
tured above  shows  the 
decided  influence  of  the 
elaborate  Florentine  style 
on  the  earlier  Lombardy 
and  Tuscan  modes. 


ILLUSTRATED  ABOVE 


French 
Design 


from  ^AERIAL  WHEELS 
to  "BALLOONS 

<By  QEORGE  W.  SPELFIN 


WHEN  pneumatic  tires  were  invented  in 
1845  it  is  said  that  "people  laughed  at 
the  inventor"  and  that  within  a  fewyears 
both  he  and  the  so-called  "aerial  wheels" 
were  forgotten.  Isn't  it  true  that  almost  every 
story  of  a  great  invention  reads  this  way?  That 
every  invention  seems  to  cause  great  merriment 
among  the  people  and  that  it  meets  at  first  with 
but  little  success?  Why  this  is  so  I  do  not  know. 
Personally  I  should  not  be  in  the  least  amused  by 
a  set  of  rubber  tires.  I  never  laughed  at  an 
automobile  and  my  first  sight  of  an  airplane  did 
not  induce  merriment.  Who  the  people  are  for 
whom  the  latest  work  of  Mr.  Edison  constitutes 
the  best  of  joke  books  I  do  not  know.  I  am 
amused  by  the  inventions  of  Ed  Wynn  but  not 
by  those  of  Mr.  Edison. 

And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  pneumatic 
tires  in  London  were  a  success.  Mention  was 
made  in  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine  of  a 
set  of  these  tires  that  had  run  1,200  miles  with- 
out "the  slightest  symptoms  of  deterioration  or 
decay."  These  were  invented  by  Robert  \\  il- 
liam  Thomson  and  the  patent  related  to  "the 
application  of  elastic  bearings  round  the  tyres  of 
wheels  of  carriages,  rendering  their  motion  easier 
and  diminishing  the  noise  they  make  while  in 
motion."  The  desired  effect  was  achieved  by 
using  a  "hollow  belt"  of  India  rubber  and  gutta 
percha,  inflated  with  air  "whereby  the  wheels 
will  at  every  part  of  their  revolution  present  a 
cushion  of  air  to  the  ground,  or  rail,  or  track  on 
which  they  run."  This  "elastic  belt"  Thomson 
made  of  several  thicknesses  of  canvas,  each  one 
saturated  with  rubber  in  a  state  of  solution,  and 
laid  one  upon  another,  all  being  cemented  to- 
gether with  more  rubber  solution,  after  which  the 
tube  was  vulcanized.  This  was  the  inner  tube. 
Leather  was  used  for  a  cover,  or  outer  casing, 
and  the  tire  was  inflated  with  a  "condenser," 
which  was  much  like  a  modern  bicycle  tire  pump. 

These  first  pneumatic  tires,  made  in  big  sizes, 
a  live-inch  diameter  for  the  wheels  of  a  brougham, 
attracted  attention  first  by  their  noiselessness 
and  second  by  their  size.  It  is  easy  to  picture 
what  a  surprising  object  a  carriage  thus  equipped 
must  have  seemed  to  a  person  who  for  years  had 
been  used  to  slender  carriage  wheels  shod  with 
iron,  bumping  along  the  pavements  and  striking 
sparks  from  the  cobble  stones. 

In  1847  a  rubber  tired  carriage  was  seen  in 
New  York,  and  in  1846  and  1847  Thomson  took 
out  patents  in  France  and  the  United  States. 
But  strangely  enough,  as  has  been  said,  the  pneu- 
matic tire  idea  did  not  "catch  on."  Thomson's 
"aerial  wheels,"  as  they  were  called,  were  for- 
gotten, although  in  1868  we  find  some  solid  rub- 
ber tires  of  his  mentioned  for  use  on  traction 
engines. 

The  popularity  of  the  velocipede  and  the 
bicycle  revived  interest  in  cushioned  tires.  It 
cannot  have  been  altogether  pleasant  to  ride  a 
bicycle  which  had  steel  rims  and  no  springs. 
And  so  by  1884  we  find  that  all  the  leading  rub- 
ber manufacturers  of  CJreat  Britain  had  taken  out 
patents  on  solid  rubber  tires  for  bicycles  and 
other  vehicles.  Some  of  these  patents  dated 
back  to  1871. 

Although  1  homson  came  first  he  got  nowhere 
with  his  pneumatic  tires  and  we  advance  to  1888 
before  we  find  real  progress  b'eing  made.  In  that 
year  John  Boyd  Dunlop,  a  veterinary  surgeon  of 
Belfast,  secured  a  patent  on  a  pneumatic  tire. 
He  placed  a  rubber  tube,  with  means  of  inflation, 
on  the  wheels  of  his  son's  tricycle  and  fastened 
it  to  the  rim  with  wrappings  of  tape.  Dunlop 
took  out  another  patent  in  1889,  and  in  1895  he 
instituted  the  Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.,  Ltd. 
This,  as  everyone  knows,  is  still  a  famous  name 
in  the  rubber  business. 

The  year  after  Dunlop's  patent  of  1889 
Charles  Kingston  Welch  patented  an  inner  tube 


of  rubber  wrapped  with  canvas,  contained  in  an 
outer  casing  of  canvas  and  rubber.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  clincher  type  of  tire.  The 
casing  had  thickened  edges  through  which  ran 
endless  retaining  wires.  The  edges  fitted  into 
channels  in  the  metallic  rim  of  the  wheel.  The 
wearing  surface  of  the  tire,  the  tread,  was  vul- 
canized separately  and  cemented  on. 

The  first  real  clincher  tire  was  invented  by 
William  Erskine  Bartlett  in  1889.  Motorists 
who  were  driving  automobiles  in  the  first  decade 
of  this  century  doubtless  remember  only  too  well 
the  clinchers  of  that  day.  In  that  era  changing 
a  tire  was  an  event.  A  hissing  puncture  or  an 
explosive  blow-out  produced  on  the  face  of  the 
driver  a  convulsive  expression  of  mingled  rage 
and  sorrow.  The  family,  mother  in  her  linen 
uuster,  the  boys  in  goggles  with  their  caps  on 
backward,  dared  not  break  the  awful  silence  that 
followed  as  the  car  ground  to  a  stop.  Mother, 
girls  if  any,  and  youngest  boys  deployed  through 
the  neighboring  fields.  Father  and  eldest  son, 
who  by  now  had  become  inured  to  father's  lan- 
guage  and  was  strong  enough  111  Ins  arms  to  con- 
tribute his  share  toward  removing  the  old  and 
putting  on  the  new,  remained  behind.  I' or  half 
an  hour  mother  and  her  brood  would  listen  to  the 
distant  hammering  that  broke  the  sylvan  quiet, 
then  walking  delicately,  like  Agag,  they  would 
return  to  "the  auto."  Father  would  be  found 
smeared  with  dirt  and  rust,  a  look  of  savagery  on 
his  face.  Son  would  most  likely  be  nursing  a 
bruised  thumb  or  perhaps  a  boxed  ear,  and  sob- 
bing silently-  Such  w  ere  tin-  good  old  days,  w  lien 
clinchers  were  in  vogue. 

The  original  of  these  instruments  of  torture 
;is  invented  by  Bartlett  in  Fngland  did  away  with 
the  retaining  wire  and  used  instead  a  beaded  edge 
that  fitted  into  the  incurved  flanges  of  a  clincher 
rim.  Then  when  the  tire  was  inflated  the  casing 
was  held  rigidly  in  place.  Tins  type  oi  tire  was 
introduced  into  America  in  [891  but  it  was  not 
so  popular  on  such  makes  as  the  Wmton,  Apper- 

son,  and  Haynes  as  the  single  tube,  hose  pipe  or 
bicycle  tire.  These  tires  were  the  same  as  those 
now  used  on  bicycles.  They  were  soon  aban- 
doned howeyer  as  the  number  of  automobiles 
increased. 

Old  timers  will  remember  that  when  the  non- 
skid  tread  was  invented  it  was  customary  to  use 
non-skids  only  on  tin  icar  wheels.  When  flu- 
wearing  qualities  of  non-skids  w  ere  finally  proved 
they  were  adopted  for  use  on  all  four  wheels 
About  this  time,  too,  the  fixed  clincher  rims 
fastened  to  the  wheels  were  supplanted  by  de- 
tachable flanges  which  made  the  removal  of  the 
tire  somewhat  easier.  But  the  big  step  toward 
making  tire  changing  easier  and  not  such  a  long 
process  came  when  demountable  rims  were  in- 
troduced. I  hen  the  rim  was  attached  to  the  tire 
and  not  to  the  wheel  and  it  was  possible  to  carrv 
a  spare  tire,  already  inflated.  But  it  was  still 
necessary  to  use  levers,  and  a  good  deal  of  energy, 
in  removing  the  tire  from  the  rim,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  advent  of  the  straight  sided  tire  that 
punctures  and  blow-outs  ceased  to  be  considered 
.is  terrors  of  the  road.  With  the  straight  sided 
tire  came  the  split  demountable  rim  which  could 
be  easily  contracted  and  removed. 

In  the  meantime,  too,  of  course,  the  quality 
of  the  tires  had  improved  enormously.  Where  tin- 
average  had  been  1,500  miles  it  was  now  10,000  or 
better.  Cord  construction,  replacing  fabric, 
prolonged  the  life  of  the  tire,  reduced  the  cost 
per  mile,  and  lessened  the  wear  and  tear  on  tin- 
car.  Also  it  made  it  possible  to  lengthen  the 
endurance  of  trucks  by  equipping  them  with  big 
pneumatic  tires. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  balloon  tires  of  the 
present  day.  In  these  we  have  all  that  went 
before  and  more.  We  have  reduced  cost  per 
mile,  greater  life,  less  wear  and  tear,  and  more 


safety  and  comfort.  The  cord  tires  which  but  a 
few  years  ago  seemed  the  ne  plus  ultra  are  now 
outshone  by  "balloons." 

The  advantage  of  balloon  tires  as  presented 
by  an  English  engineer  who  has  carefully  studied 
the  problem  are  as  follows:  fi)  Allow  higher 
speeds  on  rough  roads.  (2)  Increase  resistance 
to  lateral  skidding  and  hold  car  straight  when 
brakes  are  set.  (3)  Have  fewer  punctures  be- 
cause they  "swallow"  the  object  rather  than 
present  an  unyielding  surface  to  it.  (4)  Absorb 
small  shocks  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  by 
springs.  (5)  Reduce  heavy  shocks.  (6)  Elimin- 
ate minor  rattles.  (7)  Reduce  shocks  and  vibra- 
tions on  steering  wheel.  (8)  Reduce  "wheel 
spin"  (going  over  bumps  the  car  does  not  jump 
in  the  air  and  the  wheels  revolve),  thus  the  car 
uses  less  gas  and  there  is  less  wear  on  tires. 
(9)  Less  liable  to  damage  when  deflated.  (10) 
No  danger  from  "drop"  when  blowout  occurs. 
(11)  The  reduced  wheel  diameter  means  more 
rapid  acceleration  and  a  greater  range  of  brake 
control. 

In  general  the  engineer  found  that  the  first  ride 
on  balloon  tires  gave  the  effect  of  reduced  speed, 
due,  he  said,  to  the  diminished  vibtation  and  the 
greater  silence.  It  is  perhaps  true,  too,  that  with 
the  increased  surface  in  contact  w  ith  the  road  the 
maximum  speed  is  decreased  slightly.  But  the 
average  speed,  the  touring  speed,  is  increased, 
since  balloons  permit  of  greater  speed  over  rough 
roads.  Similarly,  it  may  be  that  the  gas  con- 
sumption on  good  roads  is  slightly  increased,  but 
it  is  less  on  bad  roads,  because  there  is  less  wheel 
spin  and  less  rolling  resistance. 

Furthermore,  other  advantages  to  be  noted 
;ne  that  the  cushioning  effect  of  the  tire  reduces 
the  wear  and  shock  on  such  parts  of  the  engine 
as  the  transmission  and  the  bearings  and  that  the 
increased  tire  size  helps  to  prevent  getting  stuck 
in  sand  or  mud. 

In  conclusion,  the  engineer  w  rites,  "  I  he  adop- 
tion of  the  balloon  tyre  is  almost  as  great  a  step 
forward  as  regards  automobiles  as  was  the  adop- 
tion of  the  high  pressure  pneumatic  tyre  instead 
of  the  solid  rubber  type." 

I  he  balloon  tire  has  certainly  found  a  tremend- 
ous vogue  in  the  I  nifed  States,  and  it  is  said  that 
practically  all  makes  of  cars  that  sell  between 
#750  and  #3,000  furnish  balloon  tires  as  standard 
equipment.  Also  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
first  ten  cars  to  finish  in  the  last  Memorial  Day 
sweepstakes  at  Indianapolis  were  equipped  with 
full  sized  balloon  tires.  The  leading  car  set  new 
records  and  the  driver  attributed  part  of  his 
increased  speed  to  the  balloon  tires  which  per- 
mitted him  greater  speed  on  the  corners. 

The  present  day  tires  are  of  such  high  quality 
that  they  do  not  require  nearly  so  much  care  as 
those  of  the  past,  but  a  few  injunctions  should  be 
noted.  Remember  that  acids,  oils,  rust,  heat, 
and  light  are  harmful  to  rubber.  Water  is  nor, 
but  it  rots  the  fabric  on  which  the  rubber  is  laid. 
And  the  mineral  oils  used  on  roads  do  not  hurt 
tires,  but  lubricating  oil  does.  For  that  reason 
grease  that  is  thrown  off  the  axles  on  to  the  side 
w  alls  of  the  tires  should  be  carefully  removed. 

Age  has  no  effect  on  tires  if  they  are  kept  in  a 
dry,  cool,  dark  place.  To  guard  against  the 
deleterious  effect  of  sunlight  spare  tires  should 
be  covered.  Painting  tires,  as  is  now  often  done, 
either  with  a  white  or  black  mixture  is  helpful 
in  protecting  the  rubber.  These  mixtures  are 
usually  made  of  rubber  cement  and  zinc  oxide. 

The  most  important  thing  is  inflation.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  the  air  cushion  that  sup- 
ports the  car,  not  the  tires.  The  tires  merely 
hold  the  air  under  pressure.  They  must  be  in- 
flated as  directed  by  the  tire  manufacturers. 
And,  finally,  avoid:  sudden  starts  and  stops, 
skidding  on  turns,  running  in  ruts,  scraping 
curbstones,  and  running  in  car  tracks. 
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CTY°ERITAGE  Pattern,  in  Reed  & 
^/  -*-  Barton  Solid  Silver,  has  reached 
the  very  peak  of  popularity  among 
lovers  of  good  silver  everywhere. 
Heritage  is  beautiful — in  form, 
in  decorative  design  and  in  the 
gentle  atmosphere  of  culture 
and  charm  that  it  radiates.  It 
represents  Reed  &  Barton's 
interpretation  of  the  prevailing 


REED  &  BARTON 
^       TAUNTON,  MASS. 


Heritage  coffee  pot, 
sugar  and  cream 


All  dinner,  dessert  and 
breakfast  knives  have 
the  new  Mirrorstele 
blades,  (reg.  trade 
mark  applied  foe) 


Heritage  tea  spoon 
(actual  size) 
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TAUNTON  ,  MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED  OVER  100  YEARS 

SOLID  SILVERWARE  -  PLATED  SILVERWARE 
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A  pleasing  new  design  that 
*  may    be  chosen   in  platters, 
bowls,  and  other  practical  pieces 

WE  MODERNS  admire  and  desire  fine 
silver  just  as  our  ancestors  did.  Now,  as 
in  the  past,  appreciation  of  it  is  a  mark 
of  cultured,  sophisticated  taste.  But  our 
sentiment  toward  it  is  even  greater  than  was  our 
forefathers',  for  we  see  it  not  only  in  the  light  of  its 
art  and  intrinsic  value,  but  also  in  the  glamorous 
perspective  of  bygone  generations  whose  taste,  once 
served,  is  now  symbolized  by  their  silver. 

Its  spell  is  an  ancient  one.  Its  first  use  lies  fath- 
oms deep  in  forgotten  ages.  Its  luster  gave  high- 
lights to  the  romance  of  history.  It  is  associated 
with  our  earliest  glimpses  of  beauty  in  childhood 
recollections  of  fairy  stories,  when  silver  moons  be- 
decked the  magic  frock  of  the 
princess,  and  Prince  Charm- 
ing fared  forth  in  attire  of 
shining  silver.  Its  possession 
is  inseparable  from  our  ideals 
of  home  and  hospitality.  Re- 
flecting in  such  wise  on  the 
social  and  decorative  influ- 
ence of  silver  throughout  the 
centuries,  it  seems  most  na- 
tural that  to-day.  also,  its 
friendly  presence  gracing  the 
table  should  be  held  an  essen- 
tial in  the  art  of  living. 

The  importance  of  solid 
silver  is  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  satisfac- 
tory substitute  for  it.  Plate 
can  never  give  the  same  end- 
less pleasure,  because  its 
duration  of  service  is  limited 
and  its  surface  slowly  wears 
away  through  use.  Silver, 
however,  acquires  a  more 
sensitive  beauty  of  line  and 
surface  through  handling. 
Many  contacts  in  time  leave 
upon  it  delicate  imprints  and 
faint  modulations  which,  tak- 
ing the  light,  are  the  secret  of 

the  subtle,  lovely  color-quality  which  is  a  special 
charm  of  silver  long  in  service.  It  is  an  induce- 
ment, if  one  were  needed,  to  use  and  enjoy  one's 
silver  to  the  fullest  extent. 

The  paramount  distinction  of  solid  silver,  however, 
is  as  a  medium  of  creative  art.  The  silver  sculptor 
must  have  a  metal  that  his  skilled  fingers  can  bend 
and  turn  and  shape  to  his  heart's  desire— a  technique 
obviously  impossible  in  plated  ware.  Those  who 
love  statistics  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  workmanship  in  solid 
silver  is  still  done  entirely  by  hand  as  in  the  earliest 
days  of  silversmithing.  Even  the  few  modern  me- 
chanical innovations  in  tools  and  technique  are  hand 
guided  and  dependent  for  their  success  on  manual 
deftness.  Gautier  would  surely  have  specified  silver 
too,  but  for  the  exigencies  of  his  rhyme  when  he  wrote 

Oui,  I'auvre  sort  plus 
D'une  forme  au  travail, 
Rebelle 

Vers,  marbre,  onyx,  email. 

Tradition  plays  so  great  a  part  in  the  silver- 
smith's art  that  one  is  tempted  to  think  of  his  de- 
signs as  well  as  his  way  of  working  too  much  in  terms 
of  yesterday.  Few  realize  to  what  extent  we  are 
building  to-day  a  new  tradition  in  silver  that  may 
well  be  cherished  for  its  special  character  just  as 
we  treasure  the  fine  old  silver  of  our  ancestors. 


TO-DAY  IN 
TABLE  SILVER 
AND  LINENS 

By  LEE  McCANN 

Photographs  by  Courtesy  of  Reed  &  Barton,  The  Gorham  Co., 
All  in  Silver  Co.,  McGibbon  &  Co.,  and  James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

A  new  point  of  view  must  give  rise  to  a  new  art 
expression.  The  esthetic  canons  of  the  past  alone 
can  never  set  bounds  to  the  enormous  vitality  of 
modern  America's  growing  taste  in  art,  now  seeking 
and  slowly  but  surely  finding  an  expression  of  its 
own,  one  phase  of  which  is  modern  silver  worthy 
to  rank  with  the  finest  examples  of  other  centuries. 

Our  desire  for  the  new,  the  varied,  the  original, 
has  found  a  sympathetic  interpreter  in  the  silver 
designer.  Our  increasing  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  solid  silver  in  the  home  has  given  fresh 
buoyancy  to  his  inspiration,  and  his  fancy  has 
flowered  in  an  astonishing  variety  of  new  and  au- 
thentically beautiful  designs  in  table  silver. 


A  grace  that  is  modern,  a  simplicity  that  is  Colonial, 
make  this  a  design  of  which  one  would  never  tire 


In  this  newer  movement  the  inherent  conservatism 
of  silvercraft  has  preserved  the  restraint  and  dignity 
of  the  older  styles.  But  it  has  adapted  and  re- 
combined  their  elements  of  design  to  create  shapes 
and  patterns  of  fresh  character.  Even  where  these 
suggest  the  past,  it  is  the  past  viewed  with  the  eyes 
of  the  present.  By  this  skilful  alliance  of  to-day 
with  yesterday  the  modern  silversmith  both  proves 
and  refutes  the  saying  that  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun. 

The  fact  that  America  acknowledges  no  domina- 
tion of  a  particular  culture,  as  when  Cellini's  age 
bowed  to  Classic  Greece,  makes  the  problem  of  the 
silver  designer  vastly  different  now  from  what  it  was 
in  former  times.  His  imagination  is  not  limited 
but  is  free  to  rove  down  the  centuries  and  over  the 
world.  All  antiquity  is  his.  Drawing  upon  ma- 
terial so  enormous  and  diverse,  he  must  make  him- 
self as  critically  selective  toward  the  past  as  toward 
the  present.  In  order  to  win  his  public  he  must  be 
able  to  gauge  and  forecast  trends  of  taste  and  man- 
ners in  his  own  time.  He  must  also  have  a  flair  for 
recognizing  their  affinities  among  the  shapes  and 
patterns  of  older  art  and  for  judging  the  practical 
appeal  of  these  outside  a  museum's  cloistered  cases. 
That  he  has  successfully  done  so  is  proved  by  the 
present  tremendous  interest  and  demand  for  solid 


The  straight  lines,  broad  base, 
and  beautiful  chasing  proclaim 
the  early  American  ancestry 
of  the  style  of  this  pitcher 


silver,  which  is  greater  to-day  than  ever  before. 

Two  trends,  broadly  speaking,  mark  modern  sil- 
ver. These  are  interesting  in  themselves  and  also 
because  they  correspond  to  similiar  tendencies  in 
other  fields  of  decorative  art. 

First  there  are  the  authentic  reproductions  of 
period  silver.  These,  of  course,  present  nothing 
new  in  design.  But  the  knowledge  and  discrimina- 
tion required  to-day  to  select,  for  copying,  originals 
that  will  relate  harmoniously  to  the  environment 
and  manners  of  a  new  age  is  an  essential  part  of 
founding  a  new  tradition.  It  is  akin  to  the  creative 
instinct  though  not  always  so  recognized. 

Numerous  old  pieces  of  silver  have  a  timeless 
quality  of  design  that  makes 
them  as  much  at  home  in 
houses  of  to-day  as  when 
they  were  first  made.  They 
are  copied  exactly  because 
they  are  too  perfect  and 
practical  to  need  adaptation. 
Our  own  Paul  Revere  made 
many  such.  In  the  case  of 
a  service  it  is  often  necessary 
to  supplement  the  original 
number  of  pieces  in  copying 
it,  for  quite  literally  it  is  a 
case  of  other  times,  other 
manners.  The  high  ritual  of 
dining  to-day  presents  elab- 
orations and  complexities  be- 
yond those  of  our  ancestors, 
and  modern  silver  must  ade- 
quately consider  these. 

Those  who  seek  silver  of  a 
more  contemporaneous  char- 
acter— and  they  are  by  far 
the  more    numerous  —  will 
prefer  to  make  their  choice 
from  the  large  and  notable 
class  of  silver  concerned  with 
period    designs   only  as  a 
source  of  inspiration  and  to  be 
rendered  in  a  free  creative 
spirit.    It  was  to  silver  of  this  type  that  earlier 
reference  was  made  as  building  a  new  American 
tradition. 

It  is  logical — and  pleasing — to  find  that  Colonial 
American  styles  are  at  present  the  strongest  in- 
fluence, though  by  no  means  the  only  one  in  this 
group.  For  one  reason  because  they  are  our  own. 
For  another,  because  they  are  simple,  and  on  the 
whole  silver  in  recent  years  tends  to  be  far  less' or- 
nate than  formerly. 

Colonial  silversmiths,  in  adapting  English  silver 
to  the  simpler  life  and  slenderer  purse  of  the  Colonist, 
gave  their  silver  character  and  distinction  of  a  new 
kind.  This  is  precisely  what  our  modern  silver- 
smiths are  accomplishing  when  they  interpret  the 
spirit  and  designs  of  another  century  through  the 
perspective  of  their  own  time  and  its  requirements. 

Nor  does  the  artist  in  silver  limit  himself  in  his 
researches  to  designs  in  silverware.  Often  he  pre- 
fers to  steep  himself  in  the  art  and  history  of  an 
epoch  and  express  his  feeling  toward  it  in  an  original 
design  which  gives  us  both  a  comment  and  a  mem- 
ory. 

In  this  way  Wakefield,  the  early  home  of  Wash- 
ington, inspired  and  titles  a  patricularly  fine 
pattern  of  Colonial  feeling  in  flat  silver.  Another 
design  with  the  cadenced  grace  of  the  eighteenth 
century  drew  its  interesting  motif  from  the  broken 
pediment  top  of  an  early  American  piece  of  furniture. 
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he  hallway  is  the  silent  yet  eloquent  herald  of  your  home. 
It  must  sound  a  warm  note  of  welcome  and  subtly 
announce  the  character  of  the  more  intimate  rooms  to  come. 


Let  it  be  an  entering  place  of  quiet  charm  and  refined  sim' 
plicity.  Let  it  be  cordial  without  being  pretentious,  tasteful 
without  being  extravagant.  Let  it  be  just  such  a  room 
as  W.  6?  J.  Sloane  are  experts  in  furnishing. 


W.        J.  SLOANE 

47th    STREET    and    FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 

SAN    FRANCISCO  WASHINGTON 
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Danersk  design  patented 


Inspired  by  four  rare  old  pieces 
of  Early  American  Furniture 

This  beautiful  pine  tree  desk 

FROM  an  old  Dower  Chest  came  the  quaintly 
carved  pine  trees  and  Chinese  vases  of  conven- 
tional flowers. 

From  a  little  pine  Wall  Cupboard,  the  four  square 
panes,  the  wrought  hinges  and  raised  panels  on 
the  sides. 

From  a  Desk  Box,  the  handles,  the  secret  well 
and  the  interesting  pigeon-hole  partitions. 

And  from  an  old  Drawer  Frame,  the  criss-cross 
stretchers,  posts,  squash  ball  turnings  and  clothes- 
pin pulls. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  Pine  Tree  Desk — a  piece 
very  new,  yet  very,  very  old. 

/      t  1 

At  our  salesrooms  you  may  see  this  lovely  desk  as 
well  as  all  sorts  of  interesting  pieces  and  related  groups 
of  Early  American  furniture,  for  every  room  in  the  house 

ERSKINE- DAN  FORTH  CORPORATION 
383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Opposite  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
Chicago  Salesrooms:  3.15  Nortli  Michigan  Avenue 
Distributor  for  Southern  California:  2869  West  Seventh  Street,  Los  Angeles 
Factories  in  New  England 


Memories  of  Cellini's  visit  to  the  French  court  haunt 
this  design  which  dates  its  motif  to  that  occasion 

The  patrician  patterns  of  old  Wedgwood  are  now  translated  into  the  decoration 
of  a  silver  service.  The  fruits  and  flowers  of  French  tapestry  reflect  in  silver  the 
elegance  of  the  Louises.  Cellini's  patterns  somewhat  modified,  but  wrought  with 
an  art  he  would  have  praised,  still  brighten  the  feasts  of  the  gay  and  the  great 
Not  every  home  is  suited  to  the  stately  elaboration  of  Florentine  silver  modes, 
the  gay  frivolities  of  French  ornamentation,  or  even  the  more  florid  English  de- 
signs, but  where  the  setting  conforms  these  are  very  beautiful,  and  for  formal 
entertaining  give  a  note  of  courtly  brilliance  which  simpler  silver  fails  to  strike. 

Since  unity  is  the  new  ideal  in  home  decoration,  it  is  seen  that  harmony  and 
suitability  rather  than  type  or  period  furnish  the  criterion  in  choosing  silver. 
Indeed,  it  is  an  especially  favorable  sign  of  the  times  that  more  and  more  people, 
when  building  a  home,  are  calling  a  silver  designer  in  consultation  with  the 
architect  and  decorator  in  order  to  attain  an  ensemble  which  in  every  detail 
shall  combine  harmony  with  luxury  and  taste  with  ease. 

The  long  entente  between  silver  and  linens  makes  their  joint  consideration 
interesting,  for  it  is  against  the  snowy  background  provided  by  linens  and  their 
accompanying  laces  that  silver  for  the  table  plays  its  major  role. 


Napkin  and  detail  of  embroidered  Italian  linen  set  with 
inserts  of  point  de  Venise  and  deep  border  of  filet  lace 

Of  late  the  damask  linen  cloth  has  returned  to  favor  on  the  high  tide  of  the 
vogue  of  simpler  silver.  Conservative  taste,  especially,  approves  this  lustrous, 
splendidly  durable  weave  which  has  its  own  tradition  of  dignity  and  service  that 
allies  it  well  with  silver  of  the  plainer  sort.  That  damask  also  preserves  the  fine 
surface  of  one's  dining  table  from  blemishes,  and  saves  wear  and  tear  on  one's 
perishable  table  laces  are  points  that  may  have  no  place  among  esthetic  consid- 
erations, but  they  undoubtedly  increase  one's  kindly  feeling  toward  this  sturdy 
fabric. 

But  damask  has  its  limitations,  for  clearly  it  is  not  appropriate  with  the 
ornate  Continental  types  of  silver.    One  must  turn  to  Italian  linens  and  laces 
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\eauty  in  furniture  often  reveals  itself  in 
the  simplest  forms,  the  hewn  timbers 
hiding  no  secret  of  the  artificer's  pride  in  his 
handicraft.         ^?    ^?  ^ 

Q  Thus,  in  the  library  pictured  above,  one 
may  be  captivated  by  the  charm  of  an  old 
Spanish  chest,  surmounted  by  a  cabinet  of 
tooled  leather  panels  supporting  an  ancient 
ship  model.  ^?  Crudely  fashioned  after 
the  manner  of  Iberian  artisans,  this  rugged 
piece  contributes  poignant  contrast  to  the 
more  elaborate,  richly  carven  sofa  and 
tables,  lending  color  and  interest,  and  a 


feeling  of  restraint  withal,  to  its  surroundings. 

Q  The  full  possibilities  of  this  intriguing  idea 
may  be  visualized  at  these  Galleries — not 
alone  in  the  profusion  of  furniture  and  related 
incidentals  here,  but  in  the  fascinating  manner 
in  which  rare  antiquities  and  hand-wrought 
reproductions  of  historic  examples  are 
arranged  in  a  series  of  decorative  ensembles. 

Q  Before  a  sympathetic  background  such 
objects  grow  upon  one's  affection  with 
further  acquaintance,  until  the  purpose  of 
utility  is  almost  forgotten  in  the  joy  of  their 
companionship.  ^    <^>  ^? 
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FARLY  -  AMERICAN 
l_y  *  and  *  ENGLISH  - 


Authentic  Reproductions 


TOPHUNTCR 

414  Atadlson  Avenue  ,  fieM   Yo  rlc 


Illustrations  upon  request 
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Bilibid 
Furniture 

At  once  smart  and  com- 
fortable adds  greatly  to 
the  enjoyment  of  porch 
and  pergola,  lounge  and 
sunroom. 
S.  '.'So  well  made  that  it  is 
wonderfully  dur- 
able, its  character- 
istic black  and 
white  weave  has 
great  decorative 
value. 


Prices  are  moderate 


Folder  on  request 


vj7ump& 

S.  6?  G.  Gump  Co.  I  San  Francisco 
246-268  Post  St.    *  California 


Damask  still  shows  the  shamrock,  the  rose,  the  thistle,  and 
other  floral  patterns  admired  by  our  great  grandmothers 

for  use  with  these  and  for  elaborate  and  formal  entertaining.  However,  in 
choosing  the  exquisite  hand  embroideries  and  real  laces  which  Italy  sends  us 
one  should  visualize  one's  table  completely  appointed  in  order  to  decide  how  far 
to  indulge  in  intricacies  of  pattern  without  complicating  the  design  in  a  manner 
not  wholly  restful  to  the  eye.  The  size  of  the  table  and  the  amount  and  dis- 
position of  the  silver  are  factors  that  one  should 
not  neglect  when  considering  the  cloth  or  individual 
laces  to  be  used. 

The  finest  Italian  table  linens  have  this  in  com- 
mon with  rare  Oriental  floor  coverings — there  are 
no  two  alike.  Each  one  is  a  veritable  treasure  of 
needlework  and  lacecraft  and,  again  as  in  the 


Lights  and  Mowers  for  the  table  will  accord  attract- 
ively with  candlesticks  and  bowl  of  this  design 

Oriental  rug,  its  patterns  perpetuate  the  great  motifs  of  antique  laces  and 
embroideries  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another  of  the  Italian  peas- 
ants who  make  these  linens. 

Hul  even  if  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  linens  of  such  beauty,  they 
are  brought  out  only  on  high  days  and  holidays.  For  lesser  occasions  and 
daily  use  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  attractive  styles  in  cloths  and  sets  which 
give  plenty  of  play  to  personal  taste  in  planning  table  effects  of  charm  and 
in  lividuality. 


Detail  of  Venise  lace  tea  cloth.  The  original  table-lace, 
of  which  this  is  a  faithful  copy,  was  made  for  Charles  V  of 
Spain  and  shows  the  double  eagle  of  his  house  of  Hapsburg 
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DELIVERIES 
MADE  TO  ALL 
STEAMSHIPS 


V 


BON  VOYAGE  BOXES 

YOUR  gift  represents  you— a  Dean's 
Bon  Voyage  Box,  in  its  exclusive 
distinction,  expresses  a  compliment  to 
the  fastidious  taste  of  the  sender  as  well 
as  to  that  of  the  recipient.  Daintily 
and  skillfully  packed  to  remain  fresh, 
the  famous  Dean's  Cakes  and  Confec- 
tions— such  delicacies  as  cannot  be 
had  on  shipboard— will  minister  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  traveller  throughout 
the  voyage.  Priced  from  $2.75  to $40.00. 

Send  for  our  Bon  Voyage  Box  Booklet. 

628  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


ESTABLISHED 
87  YEARS 


fort  *  Less  Expense 


to 


Europe 

Travel  in  the  "Off-Season" 


'////, 


Beginning  July  16th 


7 


Royal  Mail  Cabin  Liners  are  particularly  noted  for 
their  delightful  home-like  atmosphere.  Spacious 
comfort  and  freedom  in  cabins,  public  rooms  and  on 
decks — unsurpassed  cuisine  and  service.  Every  detail 
of  ocean  travel  perfected  by  87  years  of  Royal  Mail 
experience. 

To  Cherbourg  and  Southampton 

"The  Comfort  Route" 


1DOYAI 

■'jMAIL 


THE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET  CO. 

"Behind  it  all— 87  years  of  Royal  Mail  experience" 
New  York        Boston       Cleveland       Chicago       Detroit  Minneapolis 
San  Francisco       Los  Angeles       Seattle       Atlanta  Vancouver 
Montreal       Toronto  Halifax 
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HOTEL  RESORT 
AND  TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 

Established  1906 
Fraiared  every  monli  in  seven  publications 
THE  QUALITY  GROUP  MAGAZINES 
ATLANTIC  MONTHLY,  HARPER'S.  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,  SCR1BNER-S 
MAGAZINE.  THE  GOLDEN  BOOK  and  WORLD'S  WOrX  also  Ui  COUNTRY  LIFE 
Send  postage  for  advice  where  and  how  to  go.   The  right  hole),  etc 
For  space  and  rates  in  oar  departments  write  to 
THE  WHERE-TO-C-O  BUREAU,  Inc.  8  Beacon  Street.  Boat—.  Mass,  C.  S.  A. 


Nantucket  and  Marthas  Vineyard 

Warm  Sea-bathing,  Fishing,  Sailing,  Motor-boating,  Golf,  Tennis 
Clean,  White,  Sandy  Beaches  —  perfect  for  children 

For  booklet,  write  Vacation  Boreao.  Room  140-N.  the  New  York.  New  Haven  and  Hartlord  R.  R.  Co..  New  Haven.  CL 


CALIFORNIA 


ENCLAND 


TRAVEL 


LOS  ANCELEJ" 

posmnxY  FIREPROOF 
dquarters  for  travelers  from  all 
ts  of  the  world.  555  roouis — each 
ti  private  bath.  European  plan, 
folder,  rates— write  F.  M.  Dim- 
k.  lessee.  HilL  bet,  4th  and  5th. 


/AnNuys  hotel 

3      1  LOS  ANGELES 

A  quiet  atmosphere  that  appeals 

to  persons  t<£  refinement.  World- 
famous  cafe.  Convenient  loca- 
ate  rates.  Folder  on 
m_  request. 

*  


The  National  Old  Trails  Road 

(The  Grand  Canyon  Route) 
Is  the  shortest  and  best  road  to  and  through 
THE  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 

New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California 

Nature's  scenic  wonderland 
Every  mile  unfolds  anew 
interest. 
Maps  at  your  Auto  flub  or  write 
N.  0.  T.  Traffic  Association 
NEEDLES,  CAL. 


SCOTLAND 


PERTH-The  STATION  hOTELfTeL741) 

L.M.S.  and  L  N.E.  Railways.  Ideal  Centre  for  Tour- 
ing; Scotland  by  road  or  rail.  Hotel  adjoins  station. 
First  Class.    Filed.  Moderate  Tariff.  Garage 


4*    North  Carolina] 

•Playground  of  the<South 

Thousands  are  now  enjoying  the 
sports  in  the  South's  finest  cli- 
mate at  this  center  of  recreation. 
Summer  temperature  78  .  Every 
sporting  and  amusement  facility. 
Include  Wilmington  in  your  va- 
cation plans.  Write  for  beautiful, 
illustrated,  descriptive  booklet. 
Address  Desk  7 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


Famous  Old 
COACHING  INNS 
in  ENGLAND 

A hundred  Hostelries  — 
quaintold  places  at  which 
the  hospitality  that  character- 
ised them  in  Dickens'  time  is 
stillpracttsed — where  courtesy 
to  the  traveller,  quiet  service 
and  well-cooked  food  at  mod- 
erate prices  may  be  expected 
and  found. 

A  booklet  with  particulars  of 
the  interesting  places  in  which 
these  Inns  are  situated  may  be 
had  on  request  from: 

The  Travel  Information 
Bureau,  7  West  16th 
Street,  New  York 
or 

Trust  Houses,  Ltd. 
53,  Short's  Gardens,  London 
W.  C.  2 


3^  World 
Cruise  oS  the 
Belgenland 

Another  glorious  west- 
ward cruise  on  the  largest 
liner  to  circle  the  globe. 
A  perfectly  planned  trip 
to  60  cities— each  at  its 
best  season. 

FromNewYork-nec.14 
Los  Angeles— Dec.  30 
San  Francisco — Jan.  2 

Returns  to 
New  York  -April  24 

Address  Red  Star  Line, 
No.  1  B'way;  American 
Express  Co.,  65  B'way; 
New  York;  or  /TT-~\ 
offices  or  agen-  Lj^^^\ 

CieS  of  v  i  r  In-  r  •  -   • 

company. 


Red  Star  Line 

in  cooperation  with 
AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 


NEW  ORLEANS  LA. 


New  Orleans 


One  of  America's  Leading  Hotels 

ALf  RED  S- AMER  V  CO.. Ltd.  Proprietors 


Norfolk 

In  the  heart  of  Virginia's  famous 
summer  playground.  Unexcelled 
climate.  Wonderful  surf  bath- 
ing, golf,  horseback  riding  and 
tennis  at  Virginia  Beach,  bathing 
and  fishing  at  Ocean  View. 

See  Cape  Henry,  Fortress  Mon- 
roe and  Norfolk's  points  of  inter- 
est. Convenient  nearby  tours 
may  be  arranged  for  visiting  pic- 
turesque Jamestown.  Williams- 
burg and  Yorktown. 

Norfolk  hotels  have  excellent 
accommodations.  Address  Tour- 
ist andlnformationBureau,  Nor- 
folk, Virginia. 

Write  for  Booklet 


MOTOR  TOURS 


TRAVEL-TOURS 


thttttierica 

18«>81  tiaitJours 

$250  and  Up 
PANAMA  CANAL  BOLIVIA  PERU 
COLOMBIA  ECUADOR  CHILE 

and  Other  South  JlmtricanCounlncs 

f  RACE  LIXE  offices  and  banks  through- 
out  South  America  with  exp  rienced 

American  Agents  to  assist  70a. 

Optional  stopovers  for  visiting  attractive 

points.     All  outside  rooms.  Laundry. 

Swimming  pool.    Unexcelled  coisine. 
Send  for  attractive  neic  Book, 
let  "A"  describing  Specia I  Re- 
duced Rate  Independent  Tours 


S I  GH^^fe-^EIN0] 
MOTOIU^  ^OURS 


^09 

OneWoyWatn-OneWaySaa 


) GRACE  LINE  ™S 


Seven  Sornrner  Tours  IUSakea'S 

1490  up.  Best  Routes.  Best  Rates.  Naples  to  Edin- 
burgh. Tula  la  Africa.  Cjhraltar  Vienna  Berlin 

:'WA  Year.    Illustrated  RrH  /look  with  Maps. 

Tie  Johnson  Toors,  210  E.  Preston  St..  Baltimore 


OPERATING  DE  LUXE  SERVICE  IN 

Washington 
Asbnry  Park 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Sieve  York 
Baltimore 
Chattanooga 
Los  Angeles 
Ban  Fraaeiseo 
Salt  Lake  tit; 


Toronto 
Hew  Orleans 
Detroit 
tlavana 
Portland,  Ore. 
Spokane 
Seattle 

Vaneoover,  B.  C. 
Victoria,  B.  C. 
Banff,  Alberta 
Richmond,  Va. 
ndon,  England 

Folders  of  above  cities  free. 
Address.  THE  GRAY  LINE 
Dept.  A   Baltimore,  MtL 


Including  Meals  and  bed  on 
steamer,  first  class, and  first 
class  railroad  transporta- 
tion .  The  only  Une  of- 
fering 2  daysat  Pan- 
ama Canal  and 
visits  at  Colom- 
bia, Nicarag. 


Re- 
turning 
any  direct 
rail  route. 
Stop-over  priv- 
Uegesat  Apache  . 
Trail,  Yellowstone 
Grand  Canyon,  Y 
Semite,  etc.  Slight  ad 
ditional  cost  via  Portland? 
Seattle,  Vancouver. 
Booklet  E  on  request  or 
further  information  from 

PANAMA  MAILS  SCO1 

iOEanover  Square  NewYork 
TOURS^ 


Where-To-Go  for  July  closes  June  1 


ROUND  THE  GLOBE  E 

Conducted  Parties  —  Booklet  ready . 
TEMPLE  TOURS  be  44Tb  Park  Sq.Bldg.,  Boston 


Where  Nature  puts  more  zest  j/ito  every  healthful  sport- 


INCOME  to  MICHIGAN  lj£^ 

SailinqKJT  ■B-ffTOKl  .1  M IktsT-rgTflWWiTiTSr^^  I  HikiniLJ 

Dancing  ■  P^yHfiE^^  Motoring 


THIS  Summer  take  a  REAL  Vacation.  Michigan  is  surrounded  by  FOUR 
of  the  five  Great  Lakes — ha9  5.0<)0  inland  lakes,  hundreds  of  rivers  and 
streams  and  a  lyrical  summertime  beauty  and  appeal.  20.697  miles  of 
improved  state  highways,  54  State  Parks  with  Tourist  Camps,  many  community-owned  Tourist  Camps, 
National  and  StateForests, Game  Refuges,  etc.  Quiet  retreats — gay  resorts.  Vacations  for  EVERY  budget. 
Reduced  rates  on  railroads.    Steamships  touch  many  points.    For  FREE  Literature  write  — 

MICHIGAN  TOURIST  &  RESORT  ASSN.  or  EAST  MICHIGAN  TOURIST  ASSN 

Dept.  K.      GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH.  Dept.  K.      BAY  CITY,  MICH. 


Steamship  Sailings 

To  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 


Sail  I  From 


June  1 
une  1 
une  1 
une  1 
une  2 
une  2 
une  2 
une  2 
une  2 
une  3 
une  3 
une  3 
une  3 
une  4 
une  4 
fune  4 
une  4 
une  5 
une  5 
I  une  5 
une  5 
une  5 
une  5 
une  5 
une  5 
une  5 
une  5 
une  5 
une  5 
une  5 
'une  6 
une  6 
une  S 
une  8 
fune  8 
une  9 
une  9 
une  9 
une  9 
une  10 
une  10 
une  10 
une  10 
une  10 
une  10 
une  11 
une  11 
une  11 
une  1 1 
une  12 
une  12 
une  12 
une  12 
une  12 
une  12 
une  1 2 
une  12 
une  12 
une  12 
une  12 
une  12 
une  13 
une  1 4 
une  15 
une  15 
une  16 
une  16 
une  1 6 
une  1 6 
une  17 
une  17 
une  1  7 
une  IS 
une  IS 
une  19 
une  19 
une  19 
une  19 
une  19 
une  19 
une  19 
une  19 
une  19 
une  1 9 
une  19 
une  19 
I  une  19 
uno  20 
une  22 
une  22 
une  22 
une  22 
une  22 
'une  23 
une  2  3 
une  23 
une  2  3 
23 
23 
ine  24 
une  2  4 
une  2  4 
une  24 
une  2  4 


une  2  6 
une  26 
une  26 
une  26 
une  26 
une  2  6 
une  26 
une  26 
CM  2  6 
une  2  7 
une  2  7 
une  29 
une  29 
une  30 
une  3  0 
une  30 
une  30 
une  30 


no  i 


New  York . 
N.  Orleans 
New  York . 
New  York . 
New  York . 
New  York . 
New  York. 
Montreal .  . 
Boston.  .  . 
New  York . 
New  York . 
Quebec.  .  . 
New  York . 
Montreal.  . 
Montreal. 
New  York . 
Montreal.  . 
New  York. 
Montreal.  . 
New  York . 
New  York . 
New  York . 
New  York . 
New  York . 
New  York . 
New  Y'ork . 
New  York . 
Montreal . 
Ne*  York . 
New  York . 
Boston .  . . 
Boston .  .  . 
New  Y'ork . 
New  Y'ork . 
New  York . 
New  York . 
New  Y'ork . 
Quebec.  .  . 
New  York. 
Nev  York. 
New  Ynrk . 
New  York . 
New  York. 
New  York . 
New  York . 
Montreal. 
New  York . 
Montreal. 
Montreal . 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York . 
New  York . 
Boston .  .  . 
New  York. 
New  York . 
New  York . 
New  York. 
NewYork. 
Montreal. 
Boston.  .  . 
New  York . 
New  York 
Providence 
New  York. 
New  York . 
Montreal. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
Montreal . 
New  York. 
Quebec.  .  . 
Boston .  . . 
New  York . 
Montreal. 
New  York . 
New  York . 
New  York . 
New  York . 
New  Ycrfc . 
New  York . 
New  Y'ork . 
Ntw  Yoik 
Montreal . 
New  York . 
New  York . 
Boston.  .  . 
New  York . 
New  York . 
New  York . 
New  York . 
V  Orleans 
New  York . 
New  York . 
Quebec.  .  . 
Boston.  .  . 
Boston. . . 
Boston.  .  . 
New  York . 
New  York . 
New  TflCfc . 
New  York. 
New  York. 
Montreal . 
Montreal. 
Boston.  .  . 
New  York . 
New  York . 
New  York . 
New  York. 
Montreal. 
New  York. 
New  York . 
New  ^  ork . 
New  York . 
New  York . 
Montreal . 
New  York . 
Boston. . . 

Phila  

New  York . 
New  York . 
New  York . 
New  York . 
New  York . 
New  York . 
Montreal . 


To 

Hamburg.  .  . 
Rotten  lam ,  . 
Bremen. 

Genoa  

Havre  

Southampton 
Bremen .... 
Antwerp. . .  . 

Genoa  

Havre  

Gothenburg . 
Glasgow.  .  . . 
Hamburg.  . . 
Glasgow.  .  . . 
Liverpool.  . . 
Bremen .... 
Liverpool. .  . 

Havre  

London  

Glasgow  

London  

Liverpool . .  . 
Southampton 
Rotterdam .  . 
Genoa. .  . .  . 
Southampton 
Liverpool . .  . 
Liverpool.  .  . 
Antwerp .... 

London  

Glasgow  

Liverpool.  .  . 

Danzig  

Bremen  

Beirut  

Southampton 
Bremen.  .  .  . 
Hamburg.  .  . 
Hamburg.  .  . 

Havre  

Marseilles .  . 
Copenhagen . 
Gothenburg . 
Bremen. . . . 
Hamburg.  .  . 

Glasgow  

Southampton 
Liverpool . .  . 
Liverpool.  .  . 

Havre  

Liverpool.  .  . 
London .  .  .  . 
Glasgow. .  .  . 
Southampton 
Southampton 
Rotterdam.  . 

Oslo  

Southampton 
Liverpool.  .  . 
Antwerp 
London. 
Liverpool.  .  . 

Beirut  

Hamburg.  .  . 

Beirut  

Southampton 
Bremen. . . . 
Antwerp 

Genoa  

Bordeaux. .  . 
Glasgow.  .  .  . 
Hamburg.  .  . 
Liverpool.  .  . 
Hamburg.  .  . 
Glasgow.  .  .  . 

London  

London  

Liverpool.  .  . 
Gothenburg . 
Southampton 
Rotterdam .  . 
Bremen.  .  . . 
Southampton 
Liverpool . .  . 
Liverpool.  .  . 
London. 
Antwerp.  . .  . 
Liverpool . .  . 
Copenhagen . 
Piraeus .... 
Marseilles.  . 
Trieste. 
Rotterdam .  . 

Havre  

Southi.  nipton 
Hamburg.  .  . 
Piraeus .... 
Marseilles .  . 

Trieste  

Bremen .... 
Hamburg.  .  . 

Genoa  

Southampton 
Marseilles . . 
Glasgow.  .  .  . 
Liverpool .  .  . 

Genoa  

Havre  

Liverpool . . . 
Antwerp 
London. 
London .... 
Glasgow. . .  . 
Southampton 
Rotterdam .  . 

Genoa  

Liverpool.  . . 
Liverpool . . . 
London 
Liverpool. . . 

Genoa  

Bremen .... 
Hamburg.  .  . 
Southampton 
way  Cruise.  . 
Hamburg. . . 
Bremen. . . . 
Antwerp 


Line 

United  Amer.  .  .  . 
Holland  Amer .  .  . 
No.  Germ.  Lloyd. 
Trans.  AOL,  Ital  - 

French  

Cunard  

Cnited  States .  . . 
Canadian  Pacific. 
Trans.  AlL  Ital. 

French  

Swed.  Amer.  .  .  . 
Canadian  Pacific. 
United  American 

Cunard  

Cunard  

l'nited  States.  . . 
Canadian  Pacific 

French  

Cunard  

Cunard  

Cunard  

Cunard  

Royal  Mail  

Holland  Amer.  . 
Lloyd  Sabaudo.  . 

White  Star  

White  Star  

White  Star-Dom . 

Red  Star  

Atl.  Trans  

Cunard  

White  Star  

Baltic  Amer.  .  .  . 
No.  Germ,  Lloyd 

Fabre  

Cunard  

L'nited  States .  .  . 
Canadian  Pacific 

White  Star  

French  

Dollar  

Scand  Amer. .  . . 

Swed  Amer  

No.  Germ.  Lloyd 
Hamburg  Amer. 

Cunard  

Royal  Mail  

Canadian  Pacific 
White  Star-Dom . 

French  

Cunard   

Cunard   

Cunard   

Cnited  States .  .  . 

Royal  Mail  

Holland  Amer.  . 
Norw.  Amer.  .  .  . 

White  Star  

White  Star  

Red  Star  

Cunard  

Cunard  

Fabre  

United  Amer.  .  . 

Fabre  

Cunard  

L'nited  States .  .  . 
Canadian  Pacific 
Lloyd  Sabaudo .  . 

French  

Canadian  Pacific 
Hamburg  Amer. 
Canadian  Pacific 
Hamburg  Amer. 

C  unard  

Cunard  

Cunard  

C  unard  

Swed.  Amer.  .  .  - 

Royal  Mail  

Holland  Amer.  . 
No.  Germ.  Lloyd 

White  Star  

White  Star  

White  Star-Dom . 

Atl.  Trans  

Red  Star  

White  Star  

Scand.  Amer.  .  . 
Nat  l  Greek.  .  .  . 

Fabre  

Cosulich  

Holland  Amer.  . 

French  

Cunard  

Canadian  Pacific 

Nfttf  Greek  

Fabre  

Cosulich  

No.  Germ.  Lloyd 
Hamburg  Amer. 
Trans.  Atl.  Ital. 

White  Star  

Dollar  

Cunard  , 

Canadian  Pacific 
Trans.  Atl.  Ital. 

French  

Cunard  

Red  Star  

Cunard  

Cunard  

Cunard  , 

Royal  Mail  

Holland  Amer.  . 
Nav.  Gen'l  Ital . 

White  Star  

White  Star-Dom . 

Atl.  Trans  

Cunard  

Nav.  Gen'l  Ital . 
No.  Germ.  Lloyd 
United  Amer.  .  . 

Cunard  

Cunard  

Cunard  

L'nited  States .  .  . 
I  i.u  i.ir.  Picii'j 


To  Hawaii  and  the  Orient 


June  1 
June  2 
June  3 
June  4 
June  5 
June  5 
June  8 
June  8 
June  9 
June  10 
June  12 
June  15 
.tune  16 
June  1 6 
June  19 
June  19 
June  19 
June  22 
J  une  2  3 
June  2  4 
J  une  2  6 
June  2  7 
June  2  9 
June  30 
June  39 


Sao  Fran . 
Vancouver 
Seattle.  .  . 
Los  Ang.  . 
Loa  Ang.  . 
San  Fran . 
San.  Fran . 
San  Fran . 
San  Fran. 
Vancouver 
San  Fran. 
Seattle.  .  . 
San  Fran . 
San  Fian. 
Seattle .  .  . 
Los  Ang.  . 
San  Fran. 
San  Fran. 
San  Fran. 
Vancouver 
San  Fran. 
Seattle.  .  . 
San  Fran . 
San  Fran. 
Vancouver 


Kahului .  .  . 

Sydney  

Manila.  .  .  . 
Hong  Kong . 

Hilo  

Marseilles . 
Hong  Kong. 

Sydney  

Hilo  

Manila.  .  . . 
Manila .... 
Manila.  .  .  . 
Kahului.  .  . 
Sydney. . . . 
Honolulu .  . 

Hilo  

Marseilles . 
Hong  Kong . 

Hilo  

Manila.  .  .  . 

Manila  

Manila.  .  .  . 

Sydney  

Kahului. . . 
Sydney .... 


Matson  Nav  

Can.  Australasian 
Am.  Orient.  M.  . 

N.  Y.  K.  

L.  Ang.  S.  S .  .  . . 

DclJar  

EC.  X  K.  

Ocernic  S.S  

Matson  Nav  

Canadian  Pacific. 

DcUar  

Am.  Orient.  M.  . 
Matson  Nav. 

Union  S.S  

Matron  Nav  

L.  Jng.  S.S  

Dcllar  

N  Y.  K.  

Matson  Nav  

Canadian  Pacific. 

Dollar  

V.  Orient.  M  

Oceanic  S.  S. . .  .  . 

Matson  Nav  

Can.  Australasian 
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Still  Lives 


Time  treads  lightly  over 
these  smiling  isles.  In  hid- 
away  places  you'll  find  life  now 
much  as  it  was  a  century  ago. 
A  vacation  this  summer  among 
such  laughing,  gentle  folk  will 
wipe  out  mental  cobwebs  and 
ennui. 

It's  worth  years  in  haunting 
memories  just  to  spend  the  4 
or  5  weeks  required  for  a  round 
trip  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Five  or  six  days  of  fun  each 
way  on  a  luxurious  liner — an 
enchanting  fortnight  or  more 
in  Hawaii. 

Sit  on  the  edge  of  a  live  vol- 
cano.Taste  new  fruits.  See  rare 
blossoms  and  trees  that  flower 
riotously.  Hike,  motor,  surf, 
golf  and  play  tennis  on  all  the 
larger  islands.  Take  inter- 
island  cruises.  Rest  at  com- 
fortable hotels. 

It's  cool,  too.  Never  above 
85  in  Honolulu! 

$400  to  $500  covers  all  ex- 
penses—  steamer,  hotels  and 
sightseeing.  Or  better  still, 
stay  all  summer.  Book  through 
your  local  railway,  steamship 
or  travel  agent.  Sail  direct  from 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Seattle,  Vancouver  or  Victoria, 
B.  C.  For  illustrated,  descrip- 
tive information — 


now 


82<y  McCann  Bldg.,  451  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco 

or  357    FORT  ST.,  HONOLULU,  HAWAII,  U.S.  A. 

Take  in  the  whole  Pacific  Coast 
this  summer. 


Travel-tours 


RESORT- A.  -TRAVEL- DEPARTMENT 

CON  T  I  N  U  E  D 


CANADA 


CRUISES-TOURS 


South 

America. 

The  new  travel  vogue.  The 
voyage  is  delightful,  full  of  col- 
orful incident  and  charming 
companionship— a  pleasant 
prelude  to  fascinating  adven- 
tures in  the  alluring  lands  of 
Latin-America,  where  during 
our  summer  months  climatic 
conditions  arc  ideal. 
Hotels  are  modern  and  luxur- 
iously appointed;  rates,  sur- 
prisingly low. 
Rio  De  Janeiro  Santos 
Montevideo  Buenos  Aires 

A  round  trip  to  Rio  with  a 
week  to  visit  her  wonderful 
beach  and  mountain  resorts — 
back  home  in  thirty  days  — or 
visit  Santos,  Montevideo,  then 
spend  nine  days  in  Buenos 
Aires,  the  Paris  of  the  Western 
World,  and  back  home  in  sixty 
days. 

Let  us  outline  tour  suggestions 
and  quote  inclusive  rates. 
Modern  21,000  ton  steamers 
Pan  America        American  Legion 
Western  World        Southern  Cross 
Fastest  Time 
Fortnightly  sailings  from 
New  York 

MUNSON 

STEAMSHIP  LINES 
67  Wall  St.  NewYorkCity 


JASPER 

NATIONAL  PARK 

The  Gem  of  the  Canadian  Roclies 

TTAVE  the  best  vacation  of  your 
life  this  year.  Holiiluy  at  Jasper 
National  Park,  that  4400  fquarc mile 
playground—  the  Alpine  wonderland 
of  America.  Golf  on  a  perfect  course 
laid  amid  silver  hikes  and  frurfrlinir 
streams  .beneath  snow-capped,  glac- 
ier-scarred mountains.  Golf  week 
September  11-18. 

Jasper  P:irk  Lodge  on  Lac  Beauvcrt 
gives  luxurious  accommodation  to 
400p;uv^s  (SG.fjOadiiyup,  American 
Plan).  Open  May  22  to  Sept.  80.  It 
js  the  centre  for  dancing,  tennis, 
ridinir.  hiking,  Alpine  climbing, 
motoring,  boating,  bathing — every 
desired  pastime. 

Write  to  Dept.  A-l  for  descriptive 
literature,  fares  and  all  information. 
New  York  City  Chicago 
505  Fifth  Ave.       108  W.  Adams  St. 


52  -Day 

SUMMER 
Cruise 

From  New  York 
July  7 

Returning  Aug.  29 

S.  S.  LAPLAND 

$600  (up) 

AH  expenses  included 

[$12  a  day} 

Venice  (Lido),  Dalmatian  I 
Coast,  Italy.  France,  Spain, 
England  and  Belgium. (Op- 
tional side  trips  arranged.) 
Tourist  Third  Cabin  to  Na- 
ples andVcnice$  120,$  130. 

One  Broadway,  New 
York;  our  otheroffices  fsSSRrj 
or  authorized  agents.  ^f^^p" 

Red  Star  Line 

White  Star  Lint  ■  Atlantic  Transport  Line 

i   1 '  c°-""  ' 


THE  LARQEST  RAILW  AY  SYSTEM  IN  AMERIC  A 


CANADA 


Royal  Hotel 

Leading  Hotel  for  50  years  at 

ST.  JOHN,  N.  B.,  CANADA 

Fireproofed  by  Sprinkler  System.  Cen- 
tral Location.  200  Rooms,  75  with  Bath. 
Quality  and  Service  at  Moderate  Prices. 
Write  for  (Booklet. 


K~ag  TIMAGAMI  'S.ShSE 

Excellent  food  and  comfortable  beds.  Booklets. 
R.B.Morgan. Owner, 529  Guardian  Bdg.  Cleveland, 0. 


LOUR  LODGE  S^fST* 


Free  from  flic 
Tennis,  Boatii 
for  booklet. 


mosquitoes  and  hay  fever.  Golf. 
,  Bathing.  Fishing,  Garage.  Write 
Thonws  Mnwry.  Manager, 


RED   CROSS  LINE 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland 

Steamers  "Nerissa"  (new),  "Silvia"and 
"  Rosalind" 
12  DAYS — $120  UP 

Sailings  from  New  York  every  Saturday 
and  every  other  Wednesday 
Forjull  information  tcritefor  booklet 

BOWRING  &  COMPANY 
17  Battery  Place       New  York 


MAINE 


TIMAGAMI  AcTa"^ta,e 

Away  from  all  camps.  Daily  boat.  Surrounded  by 
wonderful  fishing.  Virgi  n  forests.  A  thousand  lakes 
—  many  unexplored.  Every  comfort.  Bountiful 
table.  Guides,  boats,  canoes,  launches.  Bathing. 
Hiking.    Complete  outfitting  store  at  the  railroad. 

I  vf„.G.  N.Aulabaugh  ax  oaSST 


Ca 


i  For  Cc 


NORTHERN  ONTARIO 
TIMAGAMI  Zt^.XAl 

A  North  Woods  Bnnealow  Csmp  in  lienrt  of  four  mil- 
Hod  acres  of  virgin  forest.  1,509  Lakes.  Every  com- 
fort  Wonderful  flshinc.  One  nicht  from  Toronto. 
Ilooklet.  MISS  OltR,  _  n  Wright  At.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Lake  of  Many  Islands  Log   Bungalow  Camps 

Vnequaled  for  comfort  and  charm  at  Trail's  end. 
Auto  Vacationists,  Fishermen,  &  Hunters'  paradise. 
FREDERICK  J.  SCHME1.ER  &  SONS.  Props. 
Box  51,  Magnetavran,  Ontario.  Canada 


Have  you  considered 
QUEBEC 

and  the 

Lower  St.  Lawrence  Resorts 

for  your  vacation  this  year? 
Through  Service  from 

New  York  and  Boston 

and  all  New  England  points 
«  via  the 

Quebec  Central  Route 

Illustrated  booklets,  folders,  etc., 
on  application  to 

1.  D.  Wadsivorth,  General  Passenger  Agent 

Sherbrooke,  Que. 


Come  down  by  the  sea  to 

Glorious 
Prince  Edward  Island 

Write  today  for  full  information. 

TOURIST  ASSOCIATION 

Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island, Can. 


ONE  WAY 
WATER 


ONE  WAY 
RAIL 


Round  Trip ,  Water  and 
Rail  $5SO  (up) 

Round  Trip,  Water  both 
ways  $450  (up) 

One  way  Water  $250(up) 

First  ClassCabin, 
meals  and  berth  L_iaJlt_i 
on  steamer  in*  \  itju  I 
eluded. 


Panama  Pacific  Line 

International  Mercantile  Marine  Company 
No.  1  Broadtvai 


■  HICHEST  CLASS  TOURS  ■ 
YELLOWSTONE  PARK 
CANADIAN  ROCKIES 
NIT.  RAINIER  PARK 
CLACIER  PARK 
CRATER  LAKE 
COLORADO 
ALASKA 
Rates  include  ALL  EXPENSES 

THE  REAU  CAMPBELL  TOURS 

>  SOtfa  YEAR) 
1  1429  McConnick  Building.  Chicago,  III.  ■ 


Why  not  spend  this  summer 
and  every  summer  in  your  own 
log  lodge  in  the  most  beautiful 
region  of  the  Pine  Tree  State, 

Lucerne 'in'Maine, US.  A. 


Mail  this  coupon  to  Publicity  Burean.  Bangor. 
Maine,  and  receive  a  beautiful  booklet  with  a 
fine  collection  of  6  x  6  duotone  views.  [we] 
Name  

Address  


OllllOllllOWlfflllllOllllOllllS 


EUROPE  TOURS 

Piloted  by  an  old-established  American  Com- 
pany, 30  inexpensive  tours— 59  to  85  davs---S 
lountries— June  to  Sept.— up.  Also  very 
economical  Student  Tours.  5*7  weeks,  f  up. 

GATES  TOURS  "Vw'yoYIT 


0 1111 3  llll  O  III!  O  llll  O  llll  O I  III  O 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


$otel  Hamilton  anb  Cottages 

Chebeague,  Maine 
Ohebeamie  is  the  second  largest  of  Casco 
Bay's  365  islands.  Ocean  breezes  assure  cool 
days  and  restful  nights.  Dancing, Golf,  Ten- 
nis, Bathing,  Yachting,  Fishing.  Booklets. 
Address  R.  E.  Rowe,  Chebeague,  Maine. 


LAKEMONT  LABORATORY  FARMS 

Motor  Inn  &  Tea  Room.  Dairv  Products  &  Produce. 
Camp  on  Lake  Shore.  Trout  4  Salmon.  Guide,,  Golf. 
CHARLES  R.  TOBIE.  Proprietor.  Rangelev.  Maine 


YORK  CAMPC 
LOON    LIKE,   MAINE  W 

Private  cabins  with  open  fireplaces  and  bath. 
Tro.it  Asalmon  fishing.  Tennis.  Golf  Oarage  B'klet. 


LAKESH0RE  H0TELB"sri.dr..t,k" 

A  Modern  Hotel  delightfully  situated  overlooking 
Long  Lake.  Bungalows,  camp  life  with  hotelcom- 
forts.  Housekeeping  cottages.  Fine  bass,  trout  and 
salmon  fishing.  Bathing.  Golf.  B'klet.  Opens  May  29 


(    V  «  K  Y      POXD  CAMPS 

In  Heart  of  Maine  Woods.  Elevation  1.255  ft.  An 
ideal  place  for  a  real  vacation.  Fishing.  Boating, 
Tramping,  Bathing.     E.  S.  Steele.  Carry  Pond,  Me. 


Quality  Service  to  Inquirers 

WHERE-T0-GO  offers  expert  Travel  advice  to 
readers  of  the  7  publications  we  use  monthly. 
This  service  is  gratis,  requiring  only  the  en- 
closure of  postage  for  our  r»*ply,  while  a  gener- 
ous supply  of  right  literature  will  be  in  the 
home  mail  direct  from  our  clients  who  have 
precisely  the  attractions  specified. 
Consider  —  make  sure  your  outing's  success 
Please  state  yonr  desires  plainly  and  write  to 
The  Where-to-go  Bureau,  8  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 


The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. 

26  Broadway,  N.Y..  or  your  local  travel  agent 


Till*.  Hotel  St. James  Jrh& 

Midway  between  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway,  an 
hotel  of  quiet  dignity,  having  the  atmosphere  and 
appointments  of  a  well-conditioned  home.  Much 
favored  by  women  traveling  without  escort  3  min- 
utes' walk  to  40  theatres  and  all  best  shops.  Rates 
and  booklet  on  application.      W.  Johbsqx  Quran. 

ADIRONDACK  WITS-  N.  Y. 

DARTS  CAMP 

"That  Different  Place" 

In  the  heart  of  the  Adiruudacks.  Elev.  1.800 
ft.  Season  Mav  to  October.  Hotel  A-  Camps 
on  our  own  lake.  Baths.  Electricity.  Bath- 
ing, Boatine.  Fishing,  Riding.  Tennis  and 
Dancing.  For  Booklet  and  rates  write  J.  W. 
T  Lesure,  Mgr.,  Darts,  Herkimer  Co.,N.T. 
Winter  Season,  Ivy  Lodge,  Camden,  S.  C. 


(1HAWK  *tM  Lake-  Capacity  125.  Lat- 
est  equipment,  electricity. 
dt Cottages  running  water  every  room. 
Garage.  C  M.  Loimstaif.  Old  Forge.  K  V. 


M 


ROADS  END  begin.  A  camp  for 

the  great  out-doors.  Boating,  Bathing,  Fish- 
ing. Bklet.  C.T.Mever,  Lake  Pleasant,  K.Y. 


SWEET  SPRINGS  W.  VA. 


MICHICAN 


GRAND  HAVEN 

The  CAPITAL  of  America's  Playground 
Lake  Michigan   Spring  Lake 

Send  for  free  fflttstra  ted  booklet 
Trl-Cities  Chamber  of  Commerce. Grand  Haven, Mich 


BAY  VIEW  HOUSE  SiSSSS 

RESTFUL  BEOS  —  APPETIZING  MEALS  —  PURE. 
SPARKLING  WATER— AIR  PULL  OF  OZONE — GOLF 
—  TENNIS  —  ROQUE  — BOWLING  —  FISHING  — 
AGREEABLE  PEOPLE — A  summer  home— Write  now 


"©15  Sweet  Springs" 

One  of  the  best  known  and  most  popular  resorts 
in  the  Alleghenies.  Elevation  2,300  ft.  Table 
unsurpassed.  Polite  &  efficient  service.  Golf,  Ten- 
nis, Horseback  Riding.  Dancing.  Swimming  Pool. 
Mineral  Water,  Baths.  Electric  l  ights.  Situated  on 
the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Highway.  Route  No.  14.  in 
Virginia,  also  on  Midland  Trail.  Write  for  booklet 
D.  H.  Paxton,  Proprietor.  Sweet  Springs,  W.  Va. 


Quality  Service  to  Advertisers 

WHERE-TO-GO  is  welcomed  everywhere  to  the 
reading  tables  of  the  best  homes  in  N.America. 
These  magazines  undeniably  exert  the  mo»t 
powerful  influence  upon  every  member  of  the 
families  where  their  advice  is  habitually  sought 
and  are  on  the  reading  tables  of  highest  class 
Homes.  Clubs.  Pub  libraries  and  Cham,  of  Com. 
Remember— small  copy  is  Big  in  Where-To'Go 

For  space  and  rates  please  write  direct  to 
The  Where-to-go  Bureau,  8  Beacon  St,  Boston. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW 
OCEAN  HOUSE 
y  PURITAN  HALL 

On  the  exclusive  North  Shore 
of  Massachusetts.  Location  en- 
dowed with  beautiful  natural 
scenery.  Sea  Bathing,  Golf,  Ten- 
nis. Accommodations  for  600. 
Every  room  connects  with  pri- 
vate bath. 

Puritan  Hall,  the  new  part,  is  now 
open  all  the  year. 

For  reservations  vrrite  or  wire 

New  Ocean  House,  Inc. 

Clernent  E.  Kennedy.  President 

Swampscott,  Massachusetts 


THE  GREAT  LAKES 


THE  CREAT  LAKES 


"The  call  of  the 
BERKSHIRE  HILLS" 

Send  for  thisbookletdescrib- 
ing  the  famous  lake  and  hill 
country  of  western 

Massachusetts.  All  out- 
door sports  —  accom- 
modations to 
suit  every  va- 
cation budget. 


BERKSHIRE  HILLS  CONFERENCE 
InionnatioD  Bureau.  Box  IA.  Pittstield.  Mill. 


(raise, 


On  Four 
Great 
lakes 


and 


HOTEL  PURITAN 

S90  Commonwealth  Ave  Boston 
THE  DISTINCTIVE  BOSTON  HOUSE 

Globe  Trotters  call  the  Puritan  one  of 
the  moat  homelike  hotels  in  the  world. 
Your  InQUiriea  qladlv  answered 
A.P.Aiidrfwi.MrT.  end  our  booKiet  mailed  *—y~* 


MAINE 


Pel 


cith  the  family  at 

Cofae  iflanor  IN  T1IK  HKiliT  of  HUNF 

Woods,  water,  country  ;  150  acre*  ;  fresh  vegetables, 
certified  milk,  pure  water  ;  suites,   fireplace  and 
bath  ;  afternoon  tea  to  house  guests  ;  folder. 
  OARDINER.  MAINE  


C'HATiTANOOCA 


Scenic  Center  of  tfte  Soutfi 

Make  the  most  of  your  summer  trip 

or  vacation  by  enjoying  Interesting 
days  and  cool,  comfortable  nights 
amid  the  superb  scenic  and  historic 
environments  of  Chattanooga,  Ten- 
nessee—the Southland's  Most  Inter- 
esting City. 

Splendid  hotels  in  the  city  and  atop 
famous  Lookout  and  Signal  moun- 
tains (twenty  minutes'  drive  from 
heart  of  city's  excellent  shopping 
and  amusement  sections),  four  golf 
courses,  miles  of  concrete  roadways, 
and  numerous  other  attractions  have 
made  Chattanooga  one  of  the  cele- 
brated resort  centers  of  the 
South. 

Literature  On  Hfquest 

Community 
Advertising  Ass'n 

820  Broad  Street 
CHATTANOOGA 
TENNESSEE 


CLARK'S   FAMOUS  CRUISES 

BY  SPECIALLY  CHARTERED  NEW  CUNARDKRS 

NORWAY— June  30 

Including  the  Western  Mediterranean 

"Lancastria  "  53  days,  #550  to  $1250 
Repeating  last  Summer's  great  success: 
Lisbon,  Spain,  Tangier,  Algiers,  Italy, 
Riviera,  Sweden,  Norway  Fjords,  Edin- 
burgh, Trossachs,  Berlin.  European  stop- 
over allowed.   Rates  always  include 
hotels,  drives,  guides  and  fees. 
South  America  and  Mediterranean,  Feb.  5 
86  days,  ?800  to  #2300 
Round  the  World,  January  19 
121  days,  $  12  50  to  #2900 
Mediterranean,  January  29 
62  days,  #600  to  #1700 

FRANK  C.  CLARK 
TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 


A  sight-seeing  Cruise  DeLuxe  of  over '.000 
miles — visiting  Mackinac  Island,  Parry  Sd. 
Can.,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago  and 
Buffalo,— a  full  day  to  gaze  in  wonder  at 
Niagara  Falls— the  world's  greatest  cataract, 

The  Big  Oil-Burning  White  Liners 

North  American  &  South  American 

Cruising  between  Chicago  and  Buffalo  are  equal  in  comfort  and  luxury  to  the  finest 
AtlanticSteamers.  Staterooms  and  parlorrooms  are  all  outside  rooms.  Excellent 
mealsof  pleasing  variety.  Entertainments,  Musicand  Dancing— Social  Hostess  in 
charge.  You  can  enjoy  quiet  or  enter  into  the  gaiety 
as  you  prefer.  Semi-weekly  sailings  during  season. 
Tickets  bearina  rail  routinq  between  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Cleveland  and  Buffalo  will  be  hon- 
ored for  transit  upon  additional  payment. 
Call  or  write  for  pamphlet  at  any  Railway  Ticket 
Office  or  Tourist  Agency  or 
W  H  BLACK, C  PA.  W.E.  BROWN, Gen'l  Aft. 

110  W.  Adam.St  .Chic.go.lll.    13  S-  Division  St  .Buffalo.  N.Y. 
I  MAINE 


M'  "iTPLOWEK        1  .\  > 
Plvmouth,  HaHi 

On  the  ocean  at  Manoniet  Point. 
Our  own  Golf  Course. 
Also  Hotel  Mayflower,  Byannis,  Mass. 


BANGOR 


Ihe  Gateway  to 
MamesNoiih  Woods 


'a«.»'.:?»V&& 
Direct  Jrail  to 


i20omUes  of  Sea  (basl 

H-l»;  r,         ,rf ,.i,,t,.       r.».-t  O.m.lo  CM.  a.r.1  IH  1...I.  ro.irs.-  in  Maine  Twelve 

•rrw-in-Maine  on  Phillips  Lake.    Short  motor  top  to  Bar  H.iflioi  ami  l-afayette  National  Park 
I  Park  in  the  E.\-l     Mnosrheail  Lake  and  Mount  Katalidin.  most  picturesque  mountain  east  ol 
l  easily  accessible.    Start  _of  trail  to  Aroostook  County,  whioh  raised  a  $60,000,000  potato  crop 

rid  Hiver.    Banyoi.  with  its  cl 

lleys  of  the  Penohscot  nrid  Kenduskeat^  fti' 


1025:  fields  bloom  in  August    Beautiful  boat  trip  up  Penobscot  Hay  ai 


bed  streets,  lies  in  the  salley: 
Norumbega,  first  visited  by  Champ! 


mm 


region  is  rich 


ega, 

lumberjack.    Sea-salmi«l  fishing  at  the  llingor  pool.    Trout,  landlocked 
pickcretin  nearby  well  storked  lak. 
.itri.    Winter  ami  summer  sports. 


li,„l 


Thi 

tr1. 


;ity  i 


I  uid  romance  of  Indum 
salmon,  totfuc.  bass,  perch  a  in 
J  hie  game  sli<x»ting  close  at  hand    Good  roads  and  caini 
New  illustratriflxioltlft.  Bangor  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Rmgor.  Main 

V  I :  K  Y    CE1VTEK   O  F   M  A  I  \  E 


If  you,  are  going  on  a,  Hummer  Vacation,  it  is 
Our  advice  trill  cost  you  siuvoltt  renin  vostage. 


tow  hvih  time  to  ask  us  to  help  w*n  plan  tt 
Write  to  its  at  8  lienron  Sired  ftoslon.  Mass 


NEW  JERSEY 


ASBURY  PARK 

NEW  JERSEY 
COME!  TRY  IT  NOW 

Always  something  to  do  on  or  off  the  Board- 
walk— always  health  and  happiness.  Golf 
and  every  other  spot  t  and  recreation.  Flno 
hotels,  theatres,  lakcshlo  walks,  country 
drives,  ocean  pools  and  baths. 

Literature  on  request. 
Information  Bureau 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
130  Boardwalk,  Asbury  Parle,  N.  J. 


N.  ASBURY  PARK  N.  J. 


N 


NORTH  ASBURY  PARK.  N.J. 


Season 
JUNE 
-to- 
late 
SEPT 


ACCOMMODATES  500. 
AMERICAN  PLAN 
SEA  BATHS,  GOLF. 
A  LA  CARTE 
GRILL  ROOM 

The  Resort  Hotel 


DIRECTLY  ON  THE  OCEAN 

Every  modern  appointment,  con- 
venience and  service. 
SBERMAN  DENNIS,  Manaser 
Same  management  as  The  Princess 
Martha,  St.  Petersburg,  Ma, 
and  Battery  Park  Hotel, 
Asheville,  N.  C. 


A  visit  to 
LONGVIEW 

clVashitufton 

"townees 

than  1 50,000  travelers  visited 
Longview  last  year  to  see  one  of  the 
city-building  wonders  of  America.  A 
trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast  is  incomplete 
without  it.  Beautiful,  thriving  Long- 
view,  three  years  old,  with  11,000 
population!  Served  by  main  lines. 
Northern  Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  Great 
Northern,  and  famous  Columbia  River 
Highway  and  Pacific  Highway;  fronts 
on  Columbia  River  and  is  half  way 
between  Portland  and  the  Ocean— the 
ocean  but  fifty  miles  away.  See  the 
world's  largest  lumber  manufacturing 
plants,  scenic  beauty,  architectural 
beauty— Hotel  Monticello,  second  to 
none  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Fin  further  infonruitum  atldrti\  DcpL  A, 

The  Longview  Company 

Longview,  Washington 


Where-To-Go  publicity  blankets  N.  America 

an<l  if s  income  in  r/>a  i/rrs  on  }.<<(><>  a  nil  ore  y 


TRAVEL 


MASTER  MASONS 

and  their  families  are  asked  It)  arrange  their  Western  trip 
that  the/ Soy  go  on 

THE  KALBAB  CARAVAN 

leaving  Salt  Ijike  City.  jjWVhY  for  the  Knilub  Forest. 
GranrF  Canyon,  Bryccs^ZionV  \Labor  and  refreshment 
in  Kaibab  Forest.        /  \ 

Address  KAIBAB  CARAVAN 
Masonic  Temple.  Salt  Uke  City.  Utah 


Take  your  own  car  to  Europe! 

Send  for  our  Interesting  f  ree  Bo..k    It  tells 
'•fT  hi       BUKOPKAB  AUTO  TRAYKL  BUIIBA0 
X211  Bark  Bay,     Boston,  .tlasnarliusetta. 

Write  to  The  W/iere-to^/o  Bureau,  8  Beacon  St, 
Huston,  for  sii'u  t  &  rotes  in  our  tli  jun  tun  nl 


TEMPLE  TOURS  Inc. 

Temple  Tours:  Well-known  for 
20  years  as  giving  maximum  com- 
fort at  a  moderate  price. 

Overseas  Tours:  For  students 
and  teachers,  $375  to  $825. 

Intercollegiate  Tours:  Art,  Lit- 
erature, French,  Spanish,  Music. 

Send  for  the  booklet  that  interests  yon. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  Inc. 

447-B  Park  Square  Bldg.,  Boston 


Arrival  of  Steamships 

From  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 


ano. 


Steamer 

Adriatic  

Alaunia  

Albert  Ballin.  . 

Andania  

Antonia  

Aquitania  

Arabic  

Ascania  

Athenia  

Vurania  

Ausonia  

Baltic  

Bclgenland .... 

Berengaria  

Bergenfjord.  .  . 

Berlin  

Bremen  , 

C.  Biancair 
California. 
Cameronia .... 

Canada  

Carinthia  

Caronia  

Cedrie  

Celtic  

Chicaeo  

Colombo  

Columbus  

De  Crasse  

Deutschland.  .  . 

Doric  , 

DrottninKholni . 

Duilio  

Emp.  France .  .  . 
Enip.  Scotland. 

France  

France  

Franconia  

Fred.  VIII.  .  .  . 
C.  Washington. 

Crirjsholm  

Gulseppe  Verdi. 

Homeric  

Homeric  

Lancastria  

Lapland  

La  Savoie  

Letitia  

Leviathan  

Leviathan  

Majestic  

Majestic  

M.  Washington. 
Mauretanla.  .  .  . 

Mauretania  

MeKantic  

Melita  

.\IeU<'ani;t  

LVf  Innedosa . . . . , 
Mlnnekahda . .  . 
Mlnnetonka . .  . . 
MiniH'waska.  .  . 

Montcalm  

LVfontclare  

Montrose  

Montnairn  

Muenehen  

New  Amsterdam 

Ohio  

Olympic  

Orbita  

Orca  

Or'htna  

Paris  

Paris  

Pennland  

Pn-s  Harding.  . 
Pres.  Hayes .  .  .  . 
Pres.  Van  Bup-n 
I'rt's.  Roosevelt 

Pres.  Wilson.  .  . 

Providence  

Reglna  

Reliance  

Republic  

Resolute  

Roltcrdam  

Konsselon  

Samaria  

Saturnia  

Scylhia   

Sierra  Ventura . . 
Stavancrerf  jord .  . 

Stockholm  

Stuttgart  

Suffren  

Thurlnga  

Transylvania.  .  . 

Tuscanla  

fTnlttd  States.  .  , 

Veendam   

Volcndain  

Westphalia. 
Zeeland  


Line 

Whito  Star  

Cunard  , 

Hamhurg  Amer. 

Cunard  , 

Cunard  

Cunard.  ...... 

White  Star. 

Cunard  , 

Cunard  , 

Cunard  

Cunard  , 

White  Star  

Red  Star  

Cunard  

NdiW.  Amer.  .  .  . 
No.  Germ.  Lloyd 


L 


Cunard  

White  Star-Pom 

Cunard  

Cunard  

White  Star  

Whito  Star. 

French  

Nav.  Gen'l  lul. 
No.  Germ.  Lloyd 

French   

\"o.  Germ. Lloyd. 
White  Star-Dom 
Swed.  Amer.  .  .  . 
Nav.  Gen'l  Ital . 
Canadian  Pacific 
Canadian  Pacific 

French  

French  

Cunard  

Scand.  Amer.  .  . 
Cnitcd  States.  .  . 
Swed.  Amer.  .  .  . 
Trans.  Atl.  Ital. 

White  Star  

White  Star  

Cunanl  

Red  Star  

French   

Cunard  

United  States.  .  . 
United  States.  .  . 

Whito  Star  

Whito  Star  

ulich  

lard  

lard  

White  Star-Dom 
Canadian  Pacific 
Canadian  Pacific 
Canadian  Pacific 

Atl.  Tians  

Atl.  Trans  

Atl.  Trans  

Canadian  Pacific 
Canadian  Pacific 
Canadian  Pacific 
Canadian  Pacific 
No.  Germ.  Lkyd 
Holland  Amer.  .  . 
Royal  Mall.  . . . 

White  Star  

Rovat  Mall  

Rnval  Mail  

al  Mail  


French  

Red  Star  

Fnited  States   .  , 

Dollar  

Dollar  

United  States.  .  . 

Coiullcfa  

Fabre  

White  Star  

United  Amer.  .  . 
United  Sta'es.  .  . 
United  Amer.  .  . 
Holland  Amer. . 

Frerch  

Cunard  , 

Cunard  

Cunard  

No.  Germ.  Lloyd 
N'irw.  Amer. . . . 
Swed.  Amer.  .  .  . 
No.  Germ.  Llo>rl 

French  

Hanih.  Amer.  .  . 

Cunard  

Cunard  

Scand.  /  mer.  .  .  . 
Holland  Amer.  .  , 
Holland  Amer.  .  , 
Hamburg  Amer. 
Jted  Star  


From 

Liverpool .  . 
London. .  .  , 
Hamburg .  . 
Hamburg.  . 
London.  .  .  . 
Southampton 
Hamburg.  . 
London. .  . . 
Glasgow.  .  . 
Liverpool.  . 
London .... 
Liverpool .  . 
Antwerp .  .  . 
Southampton 

Oslo  

Bremen .  . 


Glasgow  

Liverpool .  . . 
London. . .  . 
London. . .  . 
Liverpool . .  . 
Liverpool .  .  . 

Havre  

Genoa  

Bremen. . . . 

Havre  

Hamburg .  .  . 
Liverpool .  .  . 
Gothenburg . 

Genoa  

Hamburg.  .  . 
Hamburg .  .  . 

Havre  

Havre  

Liverpool .  .  . 
Copenhagen . 
Bremen .... 
Gothenburg . 

Genoa  

Southampton 

Southampton 

London 

Antwerp .  .  .  . 

Havre. 

Glasgow.  .  .  . 

Southampton 

Southampton 

Southampton 

Southampton 

Trieste. 

Southampton 

Southampton 

Liverpool .  . 

Antwerp.  .  .  , 

Glasgow.  .  .  . 

Antwerp.  .  .  . 

London. 

London. 

London 

Liverpool.  .  . 

Liverpool .  .  . 

Liverpool.  .  . 

Glasgow.  .  .  . 

Bremen .... 

Rotterdam .  . 

Southampton 

Southampton 

Southampton 

Southampton 

Southampton 

Havre  

Havre  

Antwerp.  .  .  . 
Bremen.  .  .  . 
Marseilles . . 
Marseilles.  . 
Bremen .... 

Trieste  

Med.  Cruise. 
Livi  riMini .  .  . 
Hamhurg.  .  . 
Rremen .... 
Hamburg .  .  . 

Rotterdam .  . 

C'lplcaiiv  .  .  . 
Liverpool .  .  . 
Glasgow.  .  .  . 
Liverpool .  .  . 
Bremen.  .  .  . 

Oslo  

Got  henburg. 
Bremen. 

Havre   

Hamburg.  .  . 
Glasgow.  .  . . 

^ondon  

Copenhagen. 
Rotterdam.  . 
Rotterdam .  . 
Hamburg .  .  . 
Antwerp 


To 

New  York 
Montreal . 
New  York 
New  York 
Montreal . 
New  York 
New  York . 
Montreal . 
Montreal. 
Montreal . 
Montreal . 
New  York , 
New  Y»rk . 
New  Y01  k . 
New  York . 
New  York 
New  York 
New  Y'ork 
New  York 
New  Y'ork , 
Montreal . 
New  York , 
New  York . 
New  York . 
New  York . 
New  Y'ork , 
New  York 
New  York . 
New  York 
New  York. 
Montreal . 
New  York, 
New  York. 
Quebec.  .  , 
Quebec.  .  , 
New  York , 
New  York. 
New  York . 
New  Yorl 
New  York , 
New  York. 
NVw  York . 
New  Y"!  I; . 
New  Yoi  k  . 

New  York . 
New  York . 
New  York . 
Montreal . 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York . 
New  York . 
New  York . 
New  York . 
New  York . 
Montreal . 
Montreal . 
Montreal . 
Montreal . 
New  York . 
New  York. 
New  York. 
Montrenl . 
New  York . 
Montreal . 
Quebec.  .  . 
N*w  York. 
New  York . 
\eu  York. 
New  York. 
New  York 
New  "W-;. 
New  York . 
New  York . 
New  York , 
New  York , 
New  York . 
New  York . 
New  York . 
Ww  Yen; . 
Vew  York . 
New  York. 
Mont  real  . 
New  York . 
Sew  Yoi  k . 
Ni  w  York. 
New  York . 
New  York . 
New  York. 
Montreal . 
N<  w  York . 
\rw  York. 
New  York. 
New  Y'ork . 
New  Y  irk. 

w  Y'ork . 

w  York . 
New  Yoi  k . 

Ne«  Yolk. 

New  York. 
New  Yjrk . 
New  Y'ork . 
New  York . 
N«w  York. 


Due 


.Tune 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
.1  une 
June 
June 
June 
Iunp 
I  une 
1  une 
June 
J  une 
Tune 
June 
June 
June 
J  uno 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
Juno 
June 
J  i;ne 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
Ji.no 
Juno 
June 
June 
J  une 
June 
.1  une 
June 
June 
June 
June 
.1  une 
Juno 
June 
I  une 
I  une 
June 
June 
June 
June 
J  une 
June 
June 
June 
Juno 
I  une 
June 
J  une 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
Juno 
June 
Junr- 
J  une 
June 
June 
June 
J  une 
June 
June 
J  une 
Jone 
I  une 
June 
J  une 
June 


13 
23 
12 
11 

2 

19 

5 

28- 
20 
20 
IS. 
25 
26 
24 
6 

13 
2T 

2  a 

6 

21 

14 

2T 

28 

20 

7 

7 

27 
19 

5 

27 
5 

19- 
2 

23 
27 
U> 
4 

28 
l<i 
9 

30 
28 
7 

29 
1» 
7 

23- 
2 

23" 
15 
3 

24 
12 
1  r 
12 
23 
19 

1  1 
27 
26 
5 

1» 

2  6 

3 

19 
7 

19 
28 
14 
21 
9 

30 

1  1 

15 

3# 

17* 

11 

30 

6 

5 

10 
30 
24 
28 
1  1 
6 

2tl 
13 
14 
7 

ir> 

2f> 
20 
20 
20 
13 
- 

12 

6 

28 


'From  around  the  world. 


MEDITERRANEAN  CRUISES 

Titos.  Cook  &  Son,  Cunard  S.S.  California.  Leaves  New 
York  July  1.  1926.     Returns  August  3  1,  1926. 

I ntkk national  MKitcANTir.E  M.MtiNE.  Red  Star  S.S.  Lap- 
1'ind.     Leaves  New  York  July  7.  1926.     Returns  August  29,  1926 

Fit  an  K  TomtisT.  Cunard  S.S.  Scythia.  Leaves  N.  Y.  Jan- 
uary 2  6,  192  7.     Returns  about  April  3,  192  7. 

FBANB  C.  Clajik.  Cunard  S.S.  Transylvania.  Leaves  New 
York  January  29.  1927.     Returns  April  I,  1927. 

RAYMOND  A-  WimroMB.  Cunard  S.S.  Samaria.  Leaves  New 
Y'ork  February  9,  192  7. 


MIDNIGHT  SUN  CRUISE 


Raymond  &  Whit< 
York  June  29,  1926. 


omb.  Cun 
Iteturns  Au 


ird  S.S.  Carinthia. 
just  6,  1926. 


Leaves  New 


MEDITERRANEAN  AND  NORWAY 

Fit  an  K  C.  Clakk.  Cunard  S.S.  Lancastria.  Leaves  New  Yolk 
June  30,  1926.     Ketunis  August  21,  1926. 


WORLD  CRUISES 

Dollar  Line.    S.S.  Pres.  Van  Btircn.    Leaves  N.  Y.  June  10. 

I  >< .  i.i.  a  it   Li  n  e.     S.  S.   Pjcs,  Hay  vs.     Leaves   N.   Y.   J  une   2 1 . 

Kumiivd  &  WniTroMH.  Cunard  S.S.  Carinthia.  Leaves  New 
York  October  11,  192  6. 

Canadian  Pacific  S.S-  Empress  of  Scotland.  Leaves  New  Y'ork 
December  2,  192  6. 

Amki:ican  ExritESS.  Red  Star  S.S.  B>  Incnland.  Leaves  New 
York  December  14,  1926.     Returns  April  24,  1927. 

United  Amkkican  S.S,  Re$Qlll&6.  Leaves  New  Y'ork  January 
6,    192  7. 


Raymond  &  Whitcomu. 
York  January  29,  192  7. 


AROUND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Cunard  S. S.  Lacunia. 


AFRICAN  CRUISE 

A m k if i can  ExritESS  Co.  Royal  Mail  S.S.  Astu 
New  York  January  15,  1927. 


Leaves  New 


Leaves 


1926 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


"Granite  Point" 

Estate  of  the  late  Crawford  Livingston  on  the  Picturesque 

Coast  of  Maine 

within  a  few  miles  of 

Portland,  Biddeford  Pool,  Kennebunkport,  and  York  Harbor 
Readily  adaptable  for  Summer  hotel 


"Granite  Point"  is  a  narrow  neck  of  land  projecting 
well  into  the  ocean  and  containing  some  15-20  acres. 
On  its  knobby  tip  stands  the  large,  splendidlybuilt, 
modem  house  of  frame  and  cut  granite,  completely 
furnished,  ready  for  occupancy.  On  its  eastern 
shore  is  a  fine  sandy  private  bathing  beach. 

The  house  is  attractive  and  spacious.  Special  features 
are  large  living  room,  library  and,  at  opposite  ends, 
glassed-in  breakfast  and  sun  porches.  There  are  10 
master  bedrooms  with  8  baths,  4  servants'  rooms 
with  2  baths  and  a  large  nursery  capable  of  division 
into  several  additional  sleeping  rooms.  Attached 
garage  for  3-4  cars  with  extra  service  quarters.  Also 
ice-house. 

Fine  tennis  court,  flower  and 
vegetable  gardems,  splendid 
private  road.  Excellent  golf 
course  and  boating  facilities 
at  convenient  distances. 
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Kenneth  Ives  6?  Co. 

17  East  42nd  Street 
New  York 


FROM  ANOTHER  ANGLE 


A  NEIGHBORING  POINT 


REAR  VIEW  SHOWING  GARAGE,  SERVICE  WING,  ETC. 


"LUCKNOW" 


- 
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LUCKNOW 


A  MOUNTAIN  AND  LAKE  ESTATE 

IUCKNOW  is  a  country  home  for  a  man  of  big  thoughts  and 
ideas,  who  can  enjoy  big  things  in  a  big  way ;  a  man  who 
_J  wants  to  make  it  possible  for  his  family  to  spend  long, 
happy  summers  and  autumns  in  the  open,  close  to  nature,  where 
they  can  enjoy  within  the  limits  of  their  own  property  every 
conceivable  healthful  outdoor  sport. 

Such  a  man  and  his  family  want  something  more,  something 
richer  and  better  than  the  artificial,  hectic  life  of  the  suburb,  or 
of  the  fashionable  summer  resort.  They  appreciate  the  comfort 
and  freedom  and  privacy  of  a  real  home ;  the  purity  and  tonic 
effect  of  the  pine  scented  mountain  air;  the  joy  of  living  their 
own  lives  in  their  own  way,  free  from  the  interference  and  in- 
trusion of  close  neighbors.  They  want  a  conveniently  accessible 
location,  but  independence  and  seclusion  as  well.  And  all  this 
Ll'ckxow  has  to  offer. 

In  the  heart  of  New  Hampshire,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Ossipee  Mountains,  lies  Lucknow,  a  magnificent  estate  of  6,300 
acres,  extending  from  the  summit  of  the  mountains  to  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Winnipesaukee,  and  bordering  the  Lake  for  a  mile 
and  a  half. 

Midway  between  the  Lake,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
country,  and  the  crest  of  the  mountains,  on  a  hilltop  800  feet 
above  Lake  Winnipesaukee,  is  located  the  house,  commanding  on 
all  sides  views  of  incomparable  beauty,  majesty  and  inspiration. 
The  natural  setting  of  the  house  with  its  background  of  lofty 
mountains;  the  immediate  environment  of  rolling  plateaus,  shaded 
valleys,  streams  and  falls  running  through  rocky  gorges;  the  mile 


SIX  THOUSAND,  THREE  HUNDRED  ACRES 

upon  mile  of  wooded  drives  and  bridle  paths,  and  finally  the  far- 
flung  vistas  across  the  Lake  that  stretches  24  miles  off  into  the 
distance — provides  a  general  assembling  of  natural  beauty  ac- 
knowledged by  world  travelers  to  be  without  equal. 

Within  this  private  domain  await  all  outdoor  sports,  both 
summer  and  winter:  riding,  driving,  golf  and  tennis,  canoeing, 
hunting,  fishing,  bathing,  motor-boating,  shooting,  skating,  snow- 
shoeing,  skiing,  sleighing  and  tobogganing.  Moreover,  although 
there  are  no  near  neighbors  to  interfere  with  one's  privacy,  there 
is,  within  easy  reach,  the  congenial  companionship  of  the  Bald 
Peak  Club  Colony,  six  miles  way — an  exclusive  summer  colony 
of  country  lovers,  where  all  outdoor  sports  and  social  intercourse 
may  be  had  when  desired. 

The  house  is  in  perfect  condition  and  built  to  continue  so  tor 
centuries,  being  constructed  of  stone  and  hand-hewn  oak,  with 
inside  walls  of  hollow  tile,  and  erected  upon  the  solid  ledge  of 
the  hilltop.  Designed  to  harmonize  with  the  rugged  nature  of 
the  country,  it  stands  with  its  low  broken  lines  and  projecting 
towers  as  if  it  were  in  both  form  and  coloring  a  part  of  its  sur- 
roundings. The  roof  is  tile  of  a  special  manufacture,  multi- 
colored in  soft  blended  shades  of  red,  brown  and  yellow.  The 
windows  and  doors  are  imported  English  leaded  casements,  and 
the  entire  interior  finish  and  furnishing  of  everv  description  are 
of  the  very  best  that  could  be  bought  of  the  leading  New  York 
and  Boston  houses.  The  interior  and  exterior  of  the  house  are 
as  perfect  as  the  year  it  was  completed.  This  estate  will  be  sold 
completely  furnished  and  equipped  in  every  detail. 
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"LUCKNOW" 


Interior  woodwork  and 
decoration  by  Irving  &  Cas- 
son,  A.  H.  Davenport  Co.; 
bronze  and  tile  work,  in- 
terior and  exterior,  by  Wil- 
liam Jackson  &  Co. ;  electric 
fixtures  by  Edward  F.  Cald- 
well ;  glass  decoration  by 
Tiffany  Studios.  A  large 
house  organ  by  the  Aeolian 
Company  occupies  a  space 
21  feet  deep,  12  feet  wide 
and  13  feet  high,  with  an 
echo  organ  in  the  attic  of  the 
house.  The  vacuum  clean- 
ing system  and  brine  cooled 
refrigerators,  as  well  as  the 
organ,  are  electrically 
driven.  Electric  power  is 
furnished  by  a  water  power 
company.  The  house  is 
heated  by  hot  water.  The 
water  supply  comes  from  an 

inexhaustible  spring  which  flows  into  a  reservoir,  85  feet  higher 
than  the  house,  furnishing  all  the  water  used.  There  is  a 
hydrant  outside  the  house  and  fire  hose  with  connections  on  each 


IOWER  lodge  entrance  to  driveway  through  beautiful  pines  along 
-f  Shannon  Brook  and  through  groves  of  oaks  and  white  birches; 
for  two  miles  this  driveway  wends  its  way  to  the  house  in  Lucknow 


extensive  views  of  the  surrounding 
miles.  There  are  over  thirty  mi 
estate. 


floor.  There  is  a  greenhouse 
100  feet  in  length  below  the 
lawn  wall. 

There  is  a  large  garage 
and  stable  and  a  well- 
equipped  house  for  the  help. 
There  are  also  two  gate 
lodges,  and  all  these  build- 
ings are  built  of  stone  and 
equipped  with  running  water 
and  baths. 

There  is  a  well-equipped 
boathouse  on  Lake  Winni- 
pesaukee,  to  care  for  large 
motor-boats,  canoes,  row- 
boats  and  fishing  boats. 
There  is  a  private  wooded 
road  of  four  miles  leading  to 
the  boathouse.  There  are 
roads  running  via  two  val- 
leys up  the  mountains  to  the 
topmost  peak,  3,000  feet 
high,  from  which  can  be  had 
country  for  a  radius  of  75 
es  of  private  roads  on  the 


A  view  of  Lake  Winnipesaukee  from  Lucknow 


"LUCKNOW" 


WINTER  sports  are  an  important  part  of  "V  TUMBERLESS  miles  of  driving  roads  and  bridle 
the  life  at  Lucknow;  sleighing,  skat'  i-N  paths  leading  in  every  direction  to  the  lake  and 
ing,  tobogganing,  skiing  and  snowshoeing  in  up  the  mountain  to  Mt.  Shaw,  3000  ft.  elevation, 
a  dry  exhilarating  atmosphere  give  zest  and  crossing  valleys  and  streams  through  shady  wood- 
pleasure  to  the  time  spent  there  in  winter  lands,  all  within  the  private  domain  of  Lucknow 


THE  farm  property  and  buildings  are  nearly  two 
miles  from  the  house.  There  are  three  farm 
houses  and  three  farm  barns,  work  shop  and  sheds. 
125  tons  of  hay  are  cut  on  the  place  and  double 
this  amount  could  be  cut  if  cattle  were  kept. 
There  is  ample  pasture  land  to  graze  a  large  herd 


MOTORBOATING  on  Lake  Winnipesaukee  is 
one  of  the  great  pleasures  of  the  summer. 
The  lake  is  24  miles  long  and  12  miles  wide  with 
numerous  islands  and  shore  line  heavily  wooded. 
The  lake  fishing  is  equal  to  the  best;  small 
mouth  black  bass  is  the  leading  game  fish  caught 


The  Stable 


Excellent  trout  fishing 


One  of  several  beautiful  falls  on  Shannon  Brook 
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"LUCKNOW" 


Shannon  Lake 


BELOW  the  house  and  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  it,  on  a  somewhat  rolling  plateau,  is  Shannon  Lake,  fed 
by  a  mountain  stream  rising  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  valley;  this  lake  empties  into  Shannon  Brook  which 
flows  through  the  estate  for  more  than  two  miles.  Brook,  salmon  and  rainbow  trout  abound  in  Shannon  Lake 
and  stream,  giving  excellent  fly  fishing  to  those  who  enjoy  this  finest  form  of  fishing.  Rainbow  trout,  the 
gamest  of  the  trout  family,  are  caught  in  greater  numbers  than  the  other  two  species. 


Main  Hall 

WE  HAVE  made  an  attempt  to  portray  the  attractions  of  this  mountain  estate  and  its  unusual  environ- 
ment     But nc f  camera  orwords  can  adequately  picture  this  wonderful  section  of  New  Hampshire;  nor 
is  it  possible  to  exaggerate  the  impression  created  by  its  beauty,  its  vastness,  its  exquisite  variety. 


1UCKNOW  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the  Bald 
J  Peak  Club  Colony.  The  distance  from  the  four 
railway  stations  is  about  the  same:  17  miles  to  Wolfe- 
boro,  Meredith,  Ossipee,  and  the  Weirs  (to  Weirs  13 
miles  of  the  distance  is  by  water) .  Trains  leave  New 
York  in  the  evening  and  arrive  at  Meredith  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 


IUCKNOW  is  centrally  located  in  relation  to  the 
-t  prominent  seashore  and  mountain  golf  courses  in 
Northern  New  England.    Distance  via  road  to 

Bretton  Woods  ...  77  m.     Hanover  93  m. 

Rye  Beach  75  m.     Manchester,  Vt.  .  127  m. 

Poland  Spring  90  m.     Boston  121  m. 

Further  details  may  be  had  upon  application  to  owner. 


Thomas  G.  Plant,  Moultonboro,  N.  H. 

Brokers  fully  protected 
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July,  19 


One  of  the  spacious  garages  with  living  quarters  for 
chauffeurs  and  men  servants 


ALLEN  LINDEN 

PROPERTY  OK  THE  LATE  CHARLES  LANIER 

WHEN  one  thinks  of  the  Berkshires  it  is  usually  in  con- 
nection with  the  town  of  Lenox  which  is  and  has  been 
for  many  years  one  of  the  nation's  foremost  gathering 
points  for  our  aristocracy  of  wealth,  breeding,  and  culture. 
One  could  hardly  choose  a  more  healthful  and  delightful  lo- 
cation for  a  country  home  than  Lenox. 

Such  a  home  has  recently  come  on  the  market  to  settle 
an  estate.  It  is  a  completely  equipped  gentleman's  country 
seat  of  112  acres.  A  manor  house  nestling  on  the  top  of  the 
highest  hill  in  the  neighborhood,  it  commands  magnificent 
views  in  every  direction.  It  is  a  thoroughly  comfortable  and 
modern  dwelling  built  in  the  manner  of  an  English  country 
home  of  the  Elizabethan  period  in  timber  and  stucco. 

Besides  the  usual  domestic  offices,  reception  rooms,  li- 
brary and  dining  room  there  are  eight  master  bedrooms,  some 
with  sitting  rooms  and  nearly  all  with  private  bath.  The 
house  is  in  perfect  repair  and  ready  for  immediate  occupancy. 
The  grounds  include  a  broad,  smooth  lawn,  flower  garden, 
shrubbery,  hedges  and  many  old  and  valuable  trees.  There 
are  two  entrances  both  embellished  with  handsome  gates  and 
private  roads  surfaced  with  Connecticut  trap  rock. 

Surrounding  the  house  there  are  81  acres  of  beautifully 
wooded  land  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  is  a  31-acre 


The  master's  house,  a  t  horoughly 
substantial     and  comfortable 
home,  situated  on  the  top  of  a 
high  hill 


Advertisement 


farm  with  rich,  level,  fertile  fields.  Here  are  the  farm  build- 
ings, a  splendid  modern  cow  barn  and  large  fireproof  horse 
barn  and  garage,  gardener's  cottage  and  superintendent's 
house,  poultry  plant,  sheds  and  other  farm  buildings.  These 
are  all  equipped  with  running  water  and  electricity.  The 
group  of  green  houses  is  complete  and  in  perfect  condition. 
There  is  a  large  farm  house,  two  plant  houses,  two  melon 
houses  and  peach  house,  two  propagating  houses  and  a  large 
potting  house  with  living  accommodations  for  the  gardeners 
on  the  second  story. 

Allen  Winden  possesses  many  advantages  as  a  country 
estate.  It  is  not  so  large  that  an  extravagant  expenditure  is 
necessary  for  maintenance.  It  is  so  completely  equipped  and 
in  such  splendid  condition  that  the  purchaser  would  not  have 
to  spend  a  penny.  It  is  ready  for  any  of  the  usual  activities 
that  the  country  gentleman  may  see  fit  to  indulge  in,  such  as 
the  breeding  of  fine  horses  or  pedigreed  cattle.  It  is  self- 
sustaining  in  the  sense  that  the  farm  provides  the  house  with 
all  the  staple  foods  and  luxuries.  It  even  has  two  mushroom 
cellars.  The  autumn  season  in  the  Berkshires  finds  the  hills 
in  their  vestments  of  scarlet  and  gold.  Every  thing  now  ready 
for  occupancy  by  the  purchaser  and  priced  reasonably. 

The  price  and  further  details  may  be  obtained  from 

Wm.  A.White  &-  Sons 


46  Cedar  Stkeet 


NewYork 


View  of  a  wooded  private  road  surfaced  with  Connecticut  trap  rock 


Another  part  of  the  grounds  sur- 
rounding the  house.  Here  are 
many  rare  and  valuable  trees 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE  |  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  I   NEW  HAMPSHIRE  


For  Sale  JEFFERSON  HIGHLANDS  New  Hampshire 

In  the  White  Mountains 

Gentleman's  estate,  about  sixty  acres  of  land,  partly  woodland.  House  has  large  living  and  din' 
ing  rooms,  seven  bedrooms,  four  baths,  three  maids'  rooms  and  bath,  open  fireplaces  and  furnace,  elec- 
tric lighting,  abundant  supply  of  spring  water,  five  car  garage. 

Golf  links  ten  minutes  by  motor,  tennis  court  if  desired,  fishing  in  brook  running  past  premises. 

Flower  and  vegetable  gardens.  High  site  with  near  view  of  Presidential  Range,  extended  view 
of  Connecticut  River  valley  and  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont. 

Sunset  Tower,  from  which  there  is  a  superb  view  of  surrounding  mountains,  lakes,  rivers  and  forests. 

Write  for  further  particulars,  or  better  still  arrange  to  see  this  ideal  beauty  spot  of  N  w 
Hampshire. 

Nashua  HELEN  B.  UNDERHILL      New  Hampshire 


WlNNIPESAUKEE  LAKE 


J  CHOICE  collection  of  most  attractive  estates, 
/\  camps,  farms  and  water  front  lots  on  the  shores 
and  islands  of  this  famous  lake  situated  among 
the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  America  with  mag- 
nificent views  of  the  White  Mountains. 

Write  for  catalog 

H.  STEWART  BOSSON 
Meredith  Neck  New  Hampshire 


CAN  ADA 


HUNTING  and  FISHING  LODGE 

T?flD  C  A  I  f  'n  tne  Breat  Gatineau  District, 
f  UK  OHLL.  Quebec,  32  miles  from  Ottawa.  320 
acres,  2  lakes,  Trout  and  Bass  in 
abundance.  Deer  and  small  game  plentiful.  Exclusive 
rights  on  property  and  lakes,  wonderful  location  for  a 
club.    Apply  for  particulars. 

JAMES  K.  PA  ISM5Y   t'lTY  HALL.  OTTAWA,  ONT. 


Country  Life  is  recognized  as  a  national 
real  estate  trade  paper  for  high  class  coun- 
try properties. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Are  You  Coming 
to 

PHILADELPHIA 

We  would  like  to  show  you  the  MAIN  LINE 
section  and  its  advantages 

TREAT  &  COMPANY 

Specialitiiii  in  Suburban  antl  Country  Properties 
1600  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Chestnut  Hill  and  Whitemarsh  Valle>) 

37  Years'  Experience  in  this  Locality 

JOSEPH  M.  JENNINGS  CO. 
REALTORS 

CHESTNUT  HILL  PENNA. 


MAINE 


MAINE 


PORTLAND,  MAINE— TO  SETTLE  ESTATE 


FREEMAN  K.  LAMB,  650  Forest  Ave. 


Suburban  property  of  prom- 
inent Portland  business  man, 
consisting  of  5  acres  rolling 
land  with  young  orchard;  8 
room  house,  heated  2  car  gar- 
age and  tool  shed. 

House  recently  built  is  attrac- 
tively finished,  and  furnished 
with  the  most  modern  appli- 
ances, electric  refrigeration, 
water  heater  and  range. 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 


POSITION  WANTED 


A   WOM  AN  of  refinement  is  seeking  a  position 
*-  as  Manager  or  Housekeeper.  Thoroughly 
COmpetenl  to  attend  to  every  detail.    Can  su- 
pervise care  of  children.     City  residence  or 
country  estate. 

Box  112 

2501  World  Tower  Bldg.         N.  Y.  City 

If  you  have  a  high  class  country  property  for  sale,  ad- 
vertise it  in  these  columns.  Country  Life  reaches  the 
highest  class  circulation  in  America,  among  people 
interested  in  country  living. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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H A VERFORD 
On  the  Main  Line 

I  Gentleman's  Country  Estate  of  eight  acres  on  a  southern  | 

I   hillside,  dotted  with  mature  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  | 

=  overlooking  the  Merion  Cricket  Club's  famous  champion-  = 

=   ship  East  Golf  Course;  stone  Colonial  house  with  finest  § 

|   interior  finish  and  fixtures,  wide  reception  hall,  large  = 

§   living  room  with  Colonial  fireplace  and  mantel,  solarium,  | 

=  dining  room,  complete  service  department;  six  masters'  | 

I   chambers,  play  room,  four  tiled  baths,  servants'  quarters  g 

=   four  rooms  and  bath;  garage,  running  stream  and  lake  | 

=  .amidst  beautiful  rock  gardens,  vegetable  garden  with  = 

I   abundance  of  fruits  and  berries;  everything  in  the  best  of  | 

=   condition.  = 

JOSEPH  M.  FRONEFIELD 

WAYNE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

I    "Suburban  Homes  and  Farms  on  the  Main  Line"  | 
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.  SHOMONT  KCMELS 
Box  128  Monticello,  Iowa 


White  Collie  Pups 

Ideal  pals  for  children  and  -n,« n-ups.  Beauty 
and  intelligence  combined,  [f  you  wanl  Cham- 
pion bred,  pedigreed  Collie,  of  qualitj  type,  priced 
reasonably,  it  is  here  for  you. 

L.  B.  WALTER 

Box  66L,  Phone  989  West  Chester,  Penna. 

SIXTY  BEAUTIFUL  COLLIE 
PUPPIES 

Golden  gables,  full  markings,  long  headed,  lusty,  affec- 
tionate and  pepful.  Sired  by  three  of  the  greatest 
sires  in  America,  Champion  Brighton  Model,  Starbat 
Sceptre  and  Taiewell  Tuxedo  (see  cut).  Wormed 
and  vaccinated  against  distemper.  A  guarantee  that 
is  different.  $35.00  will  buy  one  of  the  better  sort. 
Printed  matter  and  photos. 

LODESTONE  KENNELS        Maple  Drive        Marion,  Ind. 

STYLISH  COLLIE 
PUPS 

that  will  bring  joy  to  the  kiddies.  Hand- 
some and  healthy  from  the  most  noted 
prize  winning  strains.  Certirlod  pedigrees, 
reasonable  prices.  No  worms,  germs,  or 
disease.  On  approval  to  reliable  people. 
Phone  Newtown  .square  75-X. 

W.  R.  VAN  DYCK 
Broom. ill  Delaware  Co,  Pa. 

Russian  Wolfhound 
Puppies 

bred  from  the  very  best 
imported  strains.  Pup- 
pies ready  for  shipment. 

PRICES  REASONABLE.  CATALOG  10c. 

AkKANSAS  VALLEY  KENNELS 
D.  C.  Davis,  Prop,,  Cimarron,  Kan. 

Russian  Wolfhounds 

The  Aristocrats 
of  Dogdom 

Beautiful,  healthv  puppies 
with  the  best  of  blood-lines 
ready  for  shipment.  Satis- 
faction  guaranteed. 

KANZA  KENNELS 

Geo.  E.  Hineman 
Dighton  Kansas 

Karakul  Fur  Sheep— For  Sale 

from  imported  registered  stock  and  grades. 
Producing  valuable  Persian  lamb  and  Karakul 
fur.  Sheep  hardy;  Pelts  bring  good  prices; 
meat  delicious.  Write 

"Over-the-Top,"  (Lake  Rd.)  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

SELL  THROUGH  DUNN 

If  you  have  a  herd  or  surplus  stock  you  wish  to  move 
quickly.  Our  specialty  for  the  past  fifteen  years  has  been 
the  selling  of  herds  for  owners  and  executors  of  estates. 
The  usual  ten  percent  commission  is  our  charge  for  the 
service. 

W.  S.  DUNN 


Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


TERRYBERRY  GUERNSEYS 

Federal  Accredited  Herd  No.  69139 
The  Glen  Springs  Corporation — Owners 

Watkins,  N.  Y. 


Country  Life's  Live  Stock  Directory 
carries  the  advertising  of  only  the  most 
reliable  breeders. 


— it  is  the  safe  and  convenient 
way.  The  horses  alone  can 
Judge  just  how  much  salt  is 
needed.  Too  much  or  too  little 
does  not  keep  them  in  the  best 
of  condition.  Play  safe  by 
giving  them 

COMPRESSED 

Pure-Sail  Bricks 

in  the  handy  holders.  Absolutelv  prevents  your  forgetting— just 
put  one  up  where  the  horse  can  reach  it.  Made  of  rr/intd  datt  v  salt 
—no  impurities.  Economical,  safe.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for 
booklet— free.      Belmont  Stable  Supply  4  "■ 

Pattnttts  and  Manufacturers 
369  Fulton  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES 

BLUE  MERLES  a  Specialty 

^k^^H  Puppies  and  grown 
K^^A  ^°8S  °t  d"  colors 
T^^^L  except  white  for 
%  Uf  sale  at  reasonable 
prices. 

Highest  quality 
country  raised  ex- 
hibition and  work- 
ing stock.  Unex- 
celled in  disposition 
and  health. 

TOKALON 
Collie  Kennels 
West  Hurley. N.Y. 

7  miles  from  Kingston 
—3  miles  from  Wood- 
stock, near  the  Asho- 
kan  Reservoir. 


TOKALON 
BLUE  SWEET  WILLIAM 
Three  proven  Sires  at  Stud 


REGISTERED 
SCOTCH  COLLIES 

Represents  Best  Breeding  in  America 
Grown  Stock  and  Puppies  For  Sale  at 
Reasonable  Prices  from  American 
and  Imported  Champions 

THE  ARCADIA  COLLIE  KENNELS 
"Registered" 
M.  THOMSON 
4905  Argyle  Place  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
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Real  Russian 
Wolfhounds 

Choicest  Russian 
strain  of  ancient 
type.  Grown  stock 
and  puppies  for  sale. 

MRS.  W.  HAROLD  CLUXTON 

Glenwild  Borzoi    7450  Greenview  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


Russian  Wolfhounds 

The  Most  Beautiful  of  All  Dogs 

Faithful — Gentle — Courageous 
Equally   at   Home  in  your  Town 
House  or  on  your  Country  Estate 

Ideal  Companions  for  Children 
Puppies  from  Blue  Ribbon  Stock 

Malakoff  Kennels 

Wakefield  Rhode  Island 


RUSSIAN  WOLFHOUND 

Pedigreed  Puppies 

Lovers  of  fine  dogs  have  a  fine  opportunity  to  secure  Russian 
Wolfhound  puppies  sired  by  the  most  famous  dog  in  America, 
Champion  "Prince  Olenek,"  the  remarkable  dog  who  recently  won 
the  championship  in  four  shows.  Address 


Saylor  Park  Station 


ERNEST  KENDALL 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


WIRE-HAIRED  PINSCHER 
AT  STUD 

Harald  v.  Egelsee 

Fee  $75. 
Puppies  for  sale  by  this  dog  and 

Imported  registered  dam. 

LOCUST  LANE  FARM 
Huntington,  L.  I.    Tel.  Norlhport  228 


SCHNAUZERS 

(Wire  Haired  Pinschers) 

For  sale.    Imported  show  stock  only 

Inbred  on  famous  Strolch  v.d.  Egelsee  and  Sieger  (eh.) 
Kigo  Sctmauzerlust  Bred  females  $250.00  up.  Puppies 
from  $50.00.  At  stud — Jorg  v.  Vogelsang  inbred  on  4 
famous  German  Siegers  (champions).  Also  at  stud  Urban 
v.d.  Ludwigshoehe  by  Sieger  Blitz  v.d.  Ludwigshoehe  and 
Sieger  Rigo  Schnauzerlust.    Fee  $50.00  of  either. 

ELENOR  KENNELS  Fowler,  Ind. 

Address  H.  C.  LI  ST,  Owner 
189  W.  Madison  St.  Chicago,  III. 


GOLD  FISH 


Imported  Japanese,  Chinese 
and  American  fancy  fish:  Vari- 
ous aquarium  plants.  We 
manufacture  artistic,  durable 
aquariums  suitable  for  beautiful  homes,  conservatories, 
lawns,  etc.  We  make  aquariums  to  order.  Illustrated 
circular  free. 

PIONEER  AQUARIUM  CO.         Racine,  Wisconsin 


DOG  MEDICINES 

For  Distemper,  Canker 
Worms,  Mange  and  other 
common  dog  diseases.  Used 
by  careful  owners  and  breed- 
ers everywhere.  Let  your 
veterinarian  advise  you. 

EveryDog  Lover  Should 
Have  a  Copy  of  this  new 
FREE  BOOK! 

I  Iclps  you  to  safeguard  the  health 
of  your  dogs.  Descrihes  the  symp- 
toms and  recommends  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  commoner  dog 
diseases.  Also  contains  valuable 
chapters  on  care  and  feeding. 

Sent  FREE  upon 
request. 

SPRATT'S  PAT.,  Ltd. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


San  Francisco 


St.  Louis 


SCHNAUZER 
PINSCHER 

The  Aristocrat  of  Dogdom. 
Choice  of  the  discriminating 
connoisseur.  Imported, 
mature,  trained  animals  with 
show  records,  for  sale.  Write 
for  illustrated  price  list. 

CARNAGEY  KENNELS 

P.  O.  Box  6059R,  S.  S.  Stn.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

St.  Bernards  and 
Newfoundlands 

Best  possible  pets  for  children. 
Companions,  also  guards  for  the 
home.  Faithful  and  affectionate. 
From  best  prize  pedigreed  strains. 
White  Star  Kennels,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

'Phone  855J 

"Ypcrland  Mignon"  A.  K.  C.  S.  B  .  272707,  Itt  Prize 
and  Rtsrrve  Winner 

"BELGIAN  SCHIPPERKES" 

Splendid  Watchdogs 

Its  devotion  to  its  owner  cannot  be  sur- 
passed by  any  other  small  dog.  Wonder- 
ful tcith  children.  Weight  (when  full 
grown)  10  to  14  lbs.,  coat  short  jet  black 
(latest  fad).    Puppies  from  $35  and  up. 

VER  HELLE  FARM  KENNELS 
Route  3         Somerville,  New  Jersey 

MASTIFFS 

Inquiries  solicited  for  this 
rare  and  aristocratic  breed 

Two  litters  ready  for  delivery 

C.  W.  DICKINSON 

Willowdale,  Ontario.  Canada 


Cavendish  Park 


WIRE-HAIRED  PINSCHER 

Schnauzer  Dog 
THE  NEWEST  FANCY 


The  First  and  only 
Int.  Champion  in 

this  country 
Holern  von  Egelsee 

Fee  $100. 
Puppies  and  grown 
dogs  of  the  Highest 
Quality  for  sale 
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WILLIAM  D.  GOFF  Importer-Breeder 
The  Kennels  of  Sunny  Acres,  110  Thoreau  St.,  Concord,  Mass. 


DCfTlVi'^lT'CI?        LARGEST  AND  BEST  APPOINTED 
1  I J IV 1  ±1  lj  Hi  O  Hi  KENNEL  IN  THE  WORLD 

All  ages  and  colors.    Chiefly  "Sleeve  Dogs"  and  puppies.     Champion  bred. 

SOME  AS  LOW  AS  $25 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  photographs  and  descriptions. 

MRS.  MABEL  BAXTER 

GREAT  NECK,  L.  I.  Tel.  Great  Neck  418 


Scene  on  the  SMS  ranch  near  Stamford.  Tex.    This  is  one  of  the  largest  holdings  in  the  country  and  is  owned  by  the  Swenson  brothers.  New  York  bankers 


PADDOCK,  RINGSIDE,  and  BYRE 


SUCH  sales  of  Guernseys  as  the  National, 
the  Sheldon  Farm,  and  the  Coventry- 
Florham  indicate  several  facts  quite 
plainly.  One  of  these  has  been  obvious 
for  years,  and  it  is  that  the  market  for  good  Guern- 
sey cattle  in  the  West  is  rather  limited.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  a  national  sale  every  other  year, 
but  that  is  about  all  the  traffic  will  bear.  The  West 
has  a  better  market  for  the  cheaper  sort  of  Guern- 
seys, but  the  big  market  for  fine  Guernsey  cattle 
is  predominantly  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  At 
Chicago  the  sale  was  supported  generously  by  Mrs. 
Chauncey  McCormick  of  that  city.  Mr.  G.  N.  Day- 
ton of  Minneapolis,  and  J.  E.  Andrews.  Jr.,  of  the 
same  city.  Many  of  the  tops  came  East.  Emmadine 
Farm  taking  six  at  an  average  of  more  than  $2,100. 
The  top  cow  went  to  H.  F.  Andrus.  Millerton,  N.  Y. 
The  show  bull.  May  Rose  Cherub,  was  fairly 
knocked  down  at  S5.000.  His  dam  has  no  A.  R. 
record  nor  has  he  A.  R.  daughters.  What  aroused 
most  comment  was  the  collapse  in  prices  in  the 
Cherub  family,  especially  at  the  Sheldon  Farm  sale. 
This  collapse  was  inevitable  to  students  of  Guernsey 
values.  It  will  furnish  food  for  contemplation 
among  those  breeders  who  are  using  Cherub  bulls 
acquired  at  long  prices. 

On  the  whole,  the  Coventry-Florham  sale  revealed 
satisfactory  prices.  Mr.  Benson's  twenty  head 
averaged  SI  .086.  which  beat  the  average  at  the 
National.  The  top  cow.  Imp.  Gem's  Pride  of  the 
Gron,  sold  for  S4.500  and  is  a  bargain.  A  bull  calf 
out  of  Ultra  Foam  and  by  Imp.  Coventry  Valen- 
tine's Honour  brought  S3.800.  His  half  brother  by 
Imp.  Jardiniere's  Masher  is  siring  some  nice  cows 
out  West.  There  was  not,  apparently,  sufficient 
demand  to  absorb  six  other  young  bulls  at  good 
figures  so  they  sold  for  very  low  prices  and  reduced 
the  grand  average  of  the  sale  very  materially.  Mr. 
J.  L.  Hope  had  a  very  nice  lot  of  cows  and  heifers 
and  in  most  cases  the  prices  were  satisfactory.  Mr. 
Hope  is  generally  regarded  as  being  at  the  top  in 
the  breeding  of  Guernsey  cattle.  We  doubt  if  there 
is  any  one  who  has  bred  and  sold  any  more  really 
first  quality  Guernseys.  He  has  done  the  astonish- 
ing trick  of  eating  his  cake  and  having  it. 

/~PHE  Guernsey  Club  meeting  was  uneventful. 
A  Progress  along  all  lines  was  reported.  The  one- 
day  test  was  adopted.  The  paintings  of  the  Ideal 
Type  Guernsey  cow  and  bull  were  shown  and  dis- 
cussed. Nothing  much  happened.  The  Committee 
was  continued  in  office  until  the  job  be  done.  What 
we  wrote  here  concerning  the  cow  has  perhaps 
aroused  critical  interest  but  no  actual  changes.  The 


By  HAROLD  G.  GULLIVER 


bull  painting  has  the  same  defective  and  dispropor- 
tionate draftsmanship  that  the  cow  picture  has.  If 
Guernsey  men  are  satisfied  to  accept  these  as  true 
portraits  of  Ideal  Type  Guernsey  cattle,  this  vener- 
able art  critic  is  willing  to  leave  the  Beaux  Art  flat 
and  go  back  to  writing  about  the  taurine  cosmos. 

'TMIE  imported  Guernsey  is  in  good  demand  and 
at  strong  prices.  The  bacillus  Abortus  Bang 
has  never  existed  on  the  Island  nor  has  there  been 
any  tuberculosis.  The  1926  Oaks  Farm  importa- 
tion was  disposed  of  at  good  prices.  Gordon  Hall 
is  selling  right  along  and  cannot  supply  the  demand 
for  real  toppers.  More  good  Guernsey  cows  are 
being  brought  over  now  than  at  any  other  time  in 
the  history  of  the  breed.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
have  an  Island  judge  come  out  and  judge  at  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition.  American  breeders 
would  learn  something  and  the  Channel  Islander 
would  (ind  out  the  kind  of  cows  we  like  over  here. 

/^LARENCE  DARROW,  who  nosed  into  the 
spotlight  because  of  his  ability  as  a  criminal 
lawyer  in  defending  several  notorious  people  in  re- 
cent prominent  trials,  and  who  seized  the  center 
of  the  stage  at  the  Scopes  trial  in  Tennessee, 
has  now  apparently  decided  to  give  to  the  world 
some  of  his  vast  store  of  wisdom  through  the 
printed  page.  Mr.  Darrow  writes  on  eugenics 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  American  Mercury 
(why  is  it  that  so  many  writers  for  this  publi- 
cation attempt  the  manner  and  style  of  its  edi- 
tor?). He  regards  any  attempt  at  improvement 
in  the  human  race  through  eugenics  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "Amongst  the  schemes  for  remold- 
ing society  this  is  the  most  senseless  and  impudent 
that  has  ever  been  put  forward  by  irresponsible  fa- 
natics to  plague  a  long-suffering  race."  In  such  wise 
does  he  dispose  of  Mr.  Albert  Wiggam.  Herbert  W. 
Walker,  C.  B.  Davenport,  H.  E.  Walter,  Dr.  William 
McDougall,  and  other  eugenists.  As  to  breeders  of 
plants  and  animals,  he  is  filled  with  the  highest 
scorn.  He  writes  learnedly  about  animal  breeding 
as  follows:  "By  carefully  mating  fat  hogs  and  dis- 
carding lean  ones,  he  (the  livestock  breeder)  has 
produced  the  Berkshire  from  the  razorback,  and  after 
persistent  selection  the  Berkshire  now  breeds  fairly 
true."  This  will  be  interesting  news  to  students  of 
animal  husbandry  who  have  always  understood 
that  the  Berkshire  was  developed  many  years  ago  in 
England  and  that  the  razorback.  a  denizen  of  our 
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South,  is  not  even  remotely  related  to  the  Berkshire. 
Mr.  Darrow  continues:  "Turn  the  Berkshire  and 
the  razorback  out  to  shift  for  themselves.  Which 
would  fare  the  better  and  live  the  longer?  The 
Berkshire,  in  fact,  would  probably  soon  smother  in 
its  own  fat.  And  even  if  it  should  survive  to  repro- 
duce, the  hog  race  would  slowly  return  to  the  razor- 
back  type."  This  is  the  first  time  we  have  heard 
of  a  fat  hog  being  turned  loose  to  perish  by  smother- 
ing in  its  own  fat.  We  have  always  innocently  be- 
lieved that,  in  the  absence  of  ample  food,  the  super- 
fluous adipose  became  the  reservoir  of  energy  from 
which  the  animal  could  draw  upon  to  sustain  life. 

The  famous  criminal  lawyer  now  turns  his  atten- 
tion to  the  purebred  dairy  cow  which  he  calls  "thor- 
oughbred." This  word,  by  the  way,  connotes  a 
single  breed  of  animal — running  horses  such  as  we 
see  at  our  racetracks.  It  is  the  name  of  a  breed  and 
should  not  be  used  in  any  other  sense.  Thus  the 
Honorable  Darrow:  "Take  another  case:  that  of  our 
thoroughbred  cows.  They  must  be  carefully  tended, 
fed,  and  milked.  They  are  not  healthy  animals. 
In  fact,  they  are  not  cows  at  all;  they  are  simply 
milk  machines."  I  simply  pass  these  bright  obser- 
vations over  to  the  cash  customers  without  comment. 

Horse  breeders  will  be  cheered  by  the  following 
quotation  from  this  great  authority:  "Again,  there 
is  the  thoroughbred  running  horse.  It  is  valuable 
to  man  for  betting  purposes — but  the  draft  horse 
can  pull  loads.  The  race  horse,  if  turned  out  with- 
out a  blanket  and  left  to  get  its  own  living,  would 
probably  die  of  pneumonia  before  it  got  very  far 
from  the  paddock.  And  if  it  should  survive  turning 
out,  then,  in  the  course  of  time,  its  descendants  . 
would  be  like  the  scrub  animals  on  the  plains.  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  indeed,  that  man  never  bred 
a  plant  or  animal  without  weakening  it  or  injuring 
it."  We  see  here  some  faint  ray  of  approval  for 
the  breeders  of  draft  horses  because,  after  all,  "the 
draft  horse  can  pull  loads."  If  thoroughbred  horses 
were  turned  loose  to  get  their  own  living,  it  would  be 
startling,  to  us  at  least,  if  their  descendants  were  like 
the  scrub  animals  on  the  plains,  inasmuch,  as  most 
of  our  bright  scholars  know,  the  thoroughbred 
horse  is  not  descended  from  the  scrub  animals  on 
the  plains  but  goes  back  to  the  Arabian  horses  which 
have  been  bred  pure  since  several  centuries  B.  C. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Darrow  has  made  the  very 
common  error  of  raising  his  voice  on  a  subject  upon 
which  he  is  both  uninformed  and  misinformed.  His 
stand  on  eugenics  is  no  whit  less  wrong-headed  and 
ridiculous  than  the  Bryan  attitude  on  evolution. 
Henry  Ford's  crack  about  Benedict  Arnold  being  an 
English  novelist  was  not  so  bad,  after  all. 
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Does  a  Trip  to  Europe 
Interest  You? 

Breeders  of  Guernsey  cattle  and  their 
friends  will  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  their  parent  organization 
next  year. 

The  feature  event  will  be  a  Pilgrim- 
age to  the  Island  of  Guernsey,  begin- 
ning May  14th,  1927. 

What  better  time  to  ally  yourself  with 
n  breed  that  is  noted  for  the  profitable 
production  of  highest  quality  milk 
from  cows  of  attractive  beauty  and 
utility? 

Ask  for  The  Story  of  the  Guernsey 

The  AMERIGAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

2  Grove  Street  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


SHEOMET  FARM  JERSEYS 

have  been  bred  for  production  coupled  with 
type  for  the  past  twenty-seven  years.  Sophie's 
Phoenix  No.  222950,  our  premier  herd  sire,  is  one 
of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  bred  Sophie 
Tormentor  hull  living.  The  yearly  official  rec- 
ords of  his  dam  and  two  granddams  average  14,527 
lbs.  of  milk  and  964  lbs.  4  oz.  of  butter. 
We  are  offering  some  beautiful  sons  and  daught- 
ers of  this  great  bull,  also  a  few  most  excellent 
cows  that  are  safely  in  calf  to  him.  Herd  fully 
accredited. 

PEI RCE 

Winchester,  N.  H. 


A. 

Lock  Box  67 


THE  FORGES  FARM 

Home  of  clean,  contented  Guernseys. 
Federal  Accredited  Herd  —  90  head. 
FOR  SALE 
A  few  desirable  females  at  moderate  prices. 
Plymouth  T.  W.  PRENTICE,  Mgr. 


Mass. 


Fix  Fit  Cow  Blankets 

THE  FIX-FITTER  AT  THE 
BREAST  FIXES  THE  FIT 

Adjusts  Neck — Regulates  Length 
—  Doubles       Breast  —  Protects 
Chest  —  Prevents   Sagging  and 
Shifting 

(Postage  Extra)  Prices 

Size  32-36-40-44                    No.  634F — Tan  Duel;  $}.oo> 

48-52-55'-6o                    No.  634F —  "      "  3.50 

64-68-72                       No.  634F —  "      "  3.75 
No.  610K — Burlap  $2.50 — £3.00 — $3.50 

J.  S.  BIESECKER 
Creamery,  Dairy  and  Barn  Equipment 
59  Murray  Street  New  York 


SHETLAND 


Welsh  and  Hackney 
Ponies  for  Sale 

Send  10c  for  catalogue  with  nearly  100  illustrations 
from  largest  pony  stud  in  America. 

GEO.  A.  HEYL  &  SONS 

Washington,  III. 


iRusttcrafV 


Movable  Fencing 

Rusticraft  Hurdle  Fence  is  easily  moved 
from  one  place  to  another  without  its  useful- 
ness being  impaired.  Breeding  establishments 
use  it  for  fencing  paddocks.  Lasts  longer  be- 
cause it's  made  of  hand-split  chestnut  timber. 

Booklet  and  Price  List  on  Request 

SAMUEL  H.  TENDLER 

1644  Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia 


COUNTRY    LI  I  E 
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Chestnut  mare,  7  ,yrs.  old,  15-1*  hands,  weighs  1050  lbs.  A 
real  high-class  lady  s  mare. 


ENTHUSIAST 

Chestnut  gelding,  (Hunter)  7  yrs.  old,  16-1 .  weighs  imo  lbs. 
Suitable  for  lady  or  gentleman.  If  you  are  looking  for  one  suit- 
able to  ride  in  the  park,  in  the  hunting  field  or  one  good  enough 
to  show  in  good  company,  this  horse  will  do. 


101  HIGH-CLASS  SADDLE  HORSES  FOR  SALE 


This  lot  includes  both  three  and  five  gaitcd,  some  finished  hunters 
and  also  several  hunter  prospects.  Ponies  in  all  si:es  from  a  small 
Shetland  up  to  14-a  that  are  perfectly  safe  for  children. 

All  the  horses  I  offer  for  sale,  have  been  thoroughly  schooled  and 
trained  and  ready  for  any  one  to  ride  immediately. 

Have  horses  in  all  sijes  from  14-1  to  16-1  hands.  Make  a  spec- 
ialty of  horses  suitable  for  ladies  and  children. 

If  in  Chicago  at  any  time,  will  be  glad  to  show  you  my  horses 
whether  you  purchase  or  not,  but  believe  if  you  are  in  the  market 
for  a  saddle  horse  can  satisfy  you  with  both  quality  and  price. 

HARRY  MCNAIR 


If  you  do  not  wish  to  make  a  trip  especially  to  purchase  a  saddle 
horse,  write  me  your  wants.  Tell  me  as  nearly  as  you  possinly  can 
the  size  and  kind  you  would  like,  and  if  I  think  I  have  one  in  stock 
that  will  suit  you,  will  send  photos  with  full  description.  If  photo 
appeals  to  you,  will  ship  horse  to  you  to  any  point  in  the  United 
States  and  guarantee  horse  to  be  just  as  described,  or  you  can  return 
it  to  me  and  I  will  pay  transportation  both  ways  and  cheerfully  re- 
fund  your  money.  There  will  bo  no  argument.  The  matter  will  be 
entirely  in  your  hands. 

References:  The  Stock  Yards  National  Bank,  Chicago,  Illinois,  and 
The  Union  Stock  Yard  &  Transit  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Illinois 


$35  up.    Registered  stock. 
Most   all    colors    and  ages. 
W rite  your  wants. 

Brooks  Pony  Farm  Belmond,  Iowa 


B.  H.  BULL  &  SON 

importers  and  breeders  of 
Fine  Jersey  Cattle 


OVER  300  IN  HERD 
BRAMPTON 


FULLY  ACCREDITED 
ONTARIO,  CANADA 


H 


COLEBROOKE  FARM 


FINE  SADDLE  MORSES 

of  fashionable    blood -lines 

for  snow«»  pleasure: 

PHILIP  COLE  AND  DICK  DUNCAN 

Saint  Matthews  Kentucky 


P. 


A  Great  Jersey  Breeding,  Testing 

and  Importing  Establishment. 
Correspondence  Invited — Address 

A.   DUTTON,  Manager 

Meredith,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 


An  entire  garden  library 
in  one  volume 


"THE  COMPLETE  GARDEN"     by  AlbMrtsDXTaylor 

<I  Price  $6.00  at  all  bookstores  or  from  the  publishers— Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY: 


Intelligent — 

Beautiful — 


Efficient — 


The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

324  West  23d  St.  New  York 
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DELL 


HIGH  CLASS  GUERNSEY  SIRE 

Flossie's  Danny  of  Fern-Dell  (100250);  Born  January  11,  1924;  Sire: 
Meadow  Brook's  Danny  Duff  (70839);  Dam:  Flossie  Gypson  (51418); 
Dam's  record  12,982.5  lbs.  milk,  612.6  lbs.  butter  fat  (Class  A).  A  show 
winner — 1st  prize  Sr.  yearling  at  Missouri  State  Fair  and  1st  prize  Sr. 
yearling  at  Rockwell  City,  Iowa — both  1925;  and  other  winnings  in- 
eluded;  2nd  prize  at  two  other  state  fairs. 

This  sire  will  be  seen  again  at  all  the  leading  fairs  in  1926.  Write  for 
new  sales  list.    Come  and  see  what  Fern-Dell  is  doing. 


Flossie's  Danny  of  Fern-Dell  (100250) 

LARSEN'S  FERN-DELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 


Ssmrnn 


A.  W.  FOX,  Mgr. 


GREEN  BAY.  WIS. 


Box  918H 
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The  grand  champion  Guern- 
sey bull,  May  Rose  Cherub, 
which  sold  for  $5,000  to  Mrs. 
Chauncey  McCormick,  Na- 
perville.  1U.,  at  the  National 
Guernsey  sale 


Pasture  scene  on  Hill  Girt  Farm,  Cossart,  Pa.,  owned  by  H.  G.  Haskell, 
Wilmington,  Del.,  and  a  well-known  Guernsey  breeding  establishment 


Paige,  a  Morgan  stallion  tracing  seventy-four  times 
to  Justin  Morgan,  at  two  and  a  half  years,  when  he 

weighed  1,010  pounds.   John  S.  Clark,  Esq.,  Caumsctt  Farm,  Lloyd's  Neck,  L.  I.,  owner 
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Your  Barn  Is 
An  Engineering  Problem 

The  illustration  represents  an  X-Ray  view  of  a  modern 
barn  equipped  with  the  King  Siphon  Ventilating  System- 
indicating  the  fresh  air  intakes,  the  foul  air  flues  and  the 
King  Aerators  on  the  roof. 

Keeping  a  large  stock  barn  pure  and  dry  and  fit  for  stock 
is  no  small  trick.  It  is  an  engineering  problem,  dependent  for 
its  successful  application  upon  so  many  varying  factors  that 
no  one  but  a  practical  ventilating  engineer  should  attempt  it. 

It's  very  important,  too.  Damp,  foul  air— just  like  you  find 
in  most  unventilated  barns— quickly  lowers  vitality,  cuts 
down  milk  production  and  prepares  the  way  for  such  diseases 
as  tuberculosis  and  pneumonia. 

Let  us  send  you  our  complete  books  on  Ventilation.  They 
tell  all  about  its  advantages  and  how  King  Ventilation  may 
be  applied  to  old  or  new  barns. 

King  Ventilating  Co. 

121  Cedar  Street  Owatonna,  Minn. 

 (21) 


KING 


SIPHON 
VENTILATING 
SYSTEM 
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On trul  Pal 

Most  Profitable  of  Livestock 
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SILVER  FOXES 

Are  Best  Obtainable,  Writes  Prominent  Furrier 

"We  stressed  the  advisability  of  buying  only  the  highest 
type  of  live  stock  and  pointed  out  from  our  experience  that 
you  have  had  the  highest  valued  skins  that  we  have  been 
able  to  buy  of  United  States  Fox  Ranches." 

Perfect  Specimen  for  foundation  pens,  selected  at  Boon- 
ville  is  your  insurance  of  success. 

Practical  Help  in  getting  started  in  a  breeding  enterprise 
is  offered;  our  experience  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Just 
send  for  information. 

Central  New  York  Fur  Company,  Inc. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Young,  D.V.S.,  General  Manager 
BOONVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


Buyers  of  Silver  Foxes 

Should  insist  on  registration  in  the 
American  National  Fox  Breeders  Association 

The  only  recognition  of  breeding  value  in  Silver  Foxes 
is  that  given  by  the  official  recording  association  through 
inspection  and  registration.  A  copy  of  the  Year  Book 
of  the  Silver  Fox  Industry  will  be  sent  those  contem- 
plating purchase  of  foxes. 

American  National  Fox  Breeders  Association 

424  McKnight  Building  Minneapolis 

Official  Registration  Organization  of  the  Fox  Industry. 


Ask  for  a  description  of 

THE   NEW    NATURE  LIBRARY 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


FOR  SALE  — 


Chestnut  Fence  Rails  and  Bored  Posts 
Rustic  Cedar  Poles  and  Posts 
Oak  and  Chestnut  Cordwood 
Locust  Posts 

Oak,  Chestnut  and  Yellow  Pine  Railroad  Ties 

Oak  and  Locust  sawed  to  order 

3  x  4,  4  x  4,  4  x  5,  4  x  6,  also  2"  Chestnut 


W.  WILTON  WOOD,  Inc. 
Huntington,  N.  Y. 


Phone  1425 


TARNEDGE  FOXES 

Est.  1910 
The 

PRIZE  WINNING  RANCH 

35  Pairs  of  Breeders 

31  Pairs  of  Prize  Winners 


Grand  Show  Champions 

Sweepstakes  Winners 

Blue  Ribbon  Winners 
The  Oldest  Ranch  in  the  U.  S. 
Catalogue  SABATTIS,  N.  Y. 


MUA11 

Everything  for  the  Barn 
Send  for  Free  Catalog 
The  Louden  Machinery  Co. 

3813  Court  St.  Fairfield,  Iowa 


Jleebestfnre  Cnsltef) 
burble  Jfence 

FOR  paddocks  and  pastures,  or  as  a  bound- 
ary fence  for  large  estates.  Strong  and 
practical,  it  has  also  a  certain  rustic  charm  that 
blends  well  with  country  or  suburban  homes. 

Made  of  split  chestnut  timber  and  constructed 
in  sections,  or  hurdles,  8'  3"  long.  It  is  easily 
sol.  requiring  no  digging  of  post  holes,  and 
can  be  transferred  from  one  plot  to  another, 
or  stored.  Comes  in  three  styles,  four,  five 
and  six  bar,  all  the  same  length  and  height. 
When  set,  the  fence  is  4'  high. 

H  e  also  curry  Peeivshire  Portable  Post  and  Pail  Fence,  (a  heavier  type  of  hurdlerfence),  Dubois  Woven 
Wood  Fence  '.  Uld-Fashioned  Post  and  Rail  Fence  and  other  distinctive  fences,  wire  as  well  as  wooden. 


For  illustrated  catalogs  and  prices,  address: 


ROBERT  C.  REEVES  CO. 


187  Water  Street,  New  York 


SILVER  FOX  NEWS 

Free  Copy 

Get  the  truth  about  the  Silver  Fox  business. 
Helpful  Hints   for  those   who  are  in  the 
usiness  and  those  planning  to  go  in. 
Send  for  free  copy  or  #i.  for  6  issues. 
Writ*  Dept.  R 

SILVER  FOX  NEWS 

38  W.  34th  St.  New  York 


SILVER  FOXES 

We  offer  for  Sept.  or  Oct.  delivery  the  Progeny  of 
our  famous  New  Brunswick  Strains  of  Silver  Foxes. 
The  heavily  furred  type,  write 

THE  DU  BOIS  SILVER  FOX  CO.,  Inc. 

Du  Bois  Pennsylvania 


BUY  CERTIFIED 


THE  people  who  are 
making  the  fox  busi- 
ness show  such  handsome 
returns  are  those  who  are 
most  careful  in  selecting 
their  foundation  stock. 
Investigate  BORESTONE 
quality  before  you  buy. 


Write  for  interest- 
ing Borestone  litera- 
ture and  specimen 
pedigrees.  Free  on 
request. 


BORESTONE  MT.  FOX  CO. 

621  Pacific  Southwest  Bldg. 
Pasadena,  Calif. 
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This  doorway  spells  home 

Is  it  the  arched  arbor  of  fragrant  blooms  .  .  .  the 
pleasant  lights  at  either  side  .  .  .  the  lantern  over- 
head? Certainly  these  spell  home.  But  notice 
the  friendliness  of  the  hardware — the  handle  and 
knocker  of  solid  gleaming  brass  waiting  your 
eager  hand  upon  the  door! 


FOR  the  doorway  of  your  home  there  is  just  the 
correct  Sargent  handle  and  lock,  hinges  and 
knocker  of  solid,  time-defying  brass  or  bronze. 
These  will  be  more  than  harmonious,  more  than 
charming.  They  will  be  rust-proof,  fault-free  and 
secure.  Be  sure  you  get  the  Sargent  kind — for 
inside  doors  as  well,  for  cupboards,  closets  and 
every  window.  The  greater  satisfaction  far  out- 
weighs the  slightly  higher  cost.  Write  for  the 
free  Colonial  Book  and  choose  them  with  your 
architect.  Sargent  &  Company,  Hardware  Manu- 
facturers, 35  Water  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


SARGENT 


LOCKS    AND  HARDWARE 


J 


No.  6 


No.3161 


TALK  OF  THE  OFFICE 

OUT  INTO  THE  OPEN 

AS  THE  August  issue  of  Country  Life  is  to  be  known  as  the  All 
Outdoors  Number  we  begin  it  most  fittingly  with  a  Western  article 
entitled  "The  Man  Behind  the  Brush,"  by  Frank  M.  Chapman,  Jr. 
Mr.  Chapman  discusses  Charlie  Russell,  "the  cowboy  artist." 
We  must  confess  that  for  many  years  we  have  been  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  Charlie  Russell.  His  paintings  have  all  the  dash  and  color  of  those  of 
Frederic  Remington.  And  when  you  think  that  the  artist  gets  $10,000 
apiece  for  his  canvases  you  can  judge  how  greatly  they  are  in  demand.  The  ' 
Prince  of  Wales  is  the  proud  owner  of  two  of  Mr.  Russell's  paintings. 

The  paintings  of  Mr.  Russell's  that  we  are  going  to  reproduce  in  full 
color  in  the  August  number  are  so  splendid  that  their  fame  will  surely  be 
general  throughout  the  land.  We  shall  have  four  of  these  paintings  in  the 
August  number,  and  a  fifth  one  will  appear  in  a  future  issue.  All  of  them 
deal  with  Western  scenes  and  all  of  them  show  action,  either  cowboys 
riding  or  Indians  hunting,  Mr.  Russell's  color  sense  is  particularly  re- 
markable, and  equally  praiseworthy  is  his  careful  representation  of  his  sub- 
ject. These  pictures,  we  think,  will  add  interest  to  many  a  wall,  when 
suitably  framed  and  hung. 

Mr.  Chapman's  article  (Jraws  a  fine  portrait  of  the  artist.  Mr.  Russell, 
himself  a  cowboy,  is  an  interesting  figure.  Not  only  is  he  a  successful 
painter,  but  he  is  a  creator  of  bronzes  that  have  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
action  and  fidelity  to  detail.  We  are  glad  to  present  this  delightful  per- 
sonal narrative  of  the  man  and  his  work  both  for  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  his  creations  and  for  those  who,  unfortunately,  may  be  ignorant  of  them. 

Another  feature  of  the  August  number  will  be  "The  Saga  of  Billy  Bar- 
ton." This  is  the  story  told  by  two  authors,  Stuart  Rose,  and  Owen 
Wilson,  of  the  great  running  of  Billy  Barton,  the  horse  which  recently  piled 
Pelion  upon  Ossa  and  achieved  lasting  fame  by  winning  in  two  weeks  the 
two  great  amateur  races — the  Grand  National  and  the  Maryland  Hunt  Cup. 
"  The  Saga"  is  an  interesting  story  delightfully  told.  It  will  be  illustrated 
by  a  series  of  special  photographs. 

Another  outdoors  article  which  will  please  the  heart  of  stay-at-homes 
and  charm  the  idle  moments  of  travelers  is  "Behind  the  Haze  in  the  High 
Smokies,"  by  Orpheus  M.  Schantz.  Mr.  Schantz  reveals  to  us  the  wonders 
of  those  mountains  in  South  Carolina,  known  as  the  High  Smokies,  which 
are  soon  to  become  a  National  Park. 

Do  you  like  wood  blocks?  In  August  we  shall  reproduce  some  of  the 
most  delightful  wood  blocks  we  have  ever  seen.  They  are  the  work  of 
Herbert  Pullinger  and  all  of  them  deal  with  a  subject,  country  life,  which 
seems  to  us  particularly  proper  for  illustration  in  this  manner.  Each  one 
represents  the  placidity,  the  soothing  inertia  of  rusticity,  that  make  people 
like  us  hate  to  travel  even  a  little  way  to  the  busy,  toiling  city. 

And  of  equal  charm  with  the  wood  blocks  are  a  number  of  silhouettes 
from  the  hand  of  Baroness  Maydell,  a  most  charming  person,  an  emigree 
from  Russia.  The  Baroness  probably  needs  no  introduction — her  work 
grows  increasingly  famous.  In  August  we  shall  show  a  page  of  silhouettes 
of  dogs  belonging  to  well  known  persons. 

Mr.  Dyer  continues  his  series  "  Country  Cousins"  with  an  article  on  cats 
which  delighted  even  us  who  dislike  them  quite  intensely,  and  we  shall 
have  another  article  on  the  history  of  tennis  by  Mr.  Merrihew,  and  one  on 
the  use  of  iron  clubs  in  golf  by  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Corsan  tells  us  how  to 
take  some  "  Unusual  Swimming  Strokes."  Other  articles  on  house  build- 
ing, gardens,  and  interiors  we  have  not  space  to  describe  here  but  suffice  it 
to  say  that  in  our  zeal  to  include  all  outdoors  we  have  not  forgotten  that  an 
American's  home  may  be  a  palace. 

SOME  RECENT  BOOKS 

Fisherman's  Lures  and  Game-Fish  Food.  By  Louis  Rhead,  author  of  "American  Trout 
Stream  Insects,"  "Book  of  Fish  and  Fishing,"  etc.  Charles  Scrihner's  Sons,  New  York. 
Illustrated;  186  pages;  5J  x  7J  inches. 

Here  is  a  book  to  delight  the  thinking  angler.  We  use  the  word  "think- 
ing" advisedly,  for  the  book  is  more  than  a  mere  work  on  how  to  catch  fish. 
1  he  author,  Louis  Rhead,  one  of  the  greatest  living  authorities  on  fishing, 
not  only  gives  heed  to  the  present  but  also  casts  a  forward  look  into  the 
future.  The  book  is  full  of  charming  drawings  in  black  and  white  by  the 
author,  and  is  further  embellished  with  full  color  plates  of  various  trout  and 
bass  lures  that  will  delight  the  eye  of  every  fisherman,  no  matter  what  his 
age  or  his  enthusiasm  may  be. 

All  Around  Robin  Hood's  Barn.  By  Walter  A.  Dyer,  author  of  "Pierrot,  Dog  of  Belgiu'm," 
"The  Dogs  of  Boytown,"  etc.,  etc.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  Illustrated; 
201  pages;  6}  x  8}  inches. 

A  more  splendid  combination  to  write  and  illustrate  a  book  on  dogs  than 
Walter  A.  Dyer  and  Charles  Livingston  Bull  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 
Both  know  and  love  dogs  as  few  do,  and  under  their  able  pen  and  brush  the 
twenty-four  dog  characters  in  "All  Around  Robin  Hood's  Barn"  romp  and 
run  through  the  pages  like  real  flesh  and  blood. 

Mr.  Dyer  has  done  a  great  piece  of  writing  in  this  book.  It  is  reminiscent 
of  Tarkington's  "Penrod"  and  yet  combines  much  of  the  quiet  philosophy 
of  David  Grayson.  It  is  easily  the  best  work  of  this  nature  that  the  author 
has  ever  done,  and  Charles  Livingston  Bull's  drawings  of  the  canine  heroes 
are  superb — really  masterpieces  to  be  studied  slowly  and  in  detail  in  order  to 
get  the  full  worth  of  the  delineation. 

"All  Around  Robin  Hood's  Barn"  will  surely  become  a  great  dog  classic 
if  for  no  other  reason — and  there  are  many  others — than  because  it  is  a 
veritable  saga  of  the  dog. 

English  Rooms  and  Their  Decoration  at  a  Glance.    By  CHARLES  H.  HAYWARD,  author  of 
English  Furniture  at  a  Glance," , etc.    G.  P.  Putman's  Sons,  New  York  and  London.  Il- 
lustrated; 289  pages;  5s  x  8J  inches. 

Charles  H.  Hayward  has  just  published  a  scholarly  and  at  the  same  time 
a  very  practical  little  volume  on  "English  Rooms  and  Their  Decoration  at 
a  Glance.  "  Its  text  is  ably  illustrated  with  drawings  of  rooms  mentioned  in 
the  text  and  there  are  also  many  detail  sketches  that  help  vastly  in  the  study 
of  this,  the  more  formal  type  of  home  decoration. 
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"AS  GOOD  AS  GOOD  LOOKING 


TAPERED 
AMBLER  ASBESTOS  SHINGLE 

RIGID  ROOFING  AND  NOT  PAPER  FELT 


The 


n 


Last  Forever 
Roof 


Made  in  many  sizes,  styles,  and  colors  for  every  style  of  Architecture 

TAPERED 

Ambler  Asbestos  Shingles 


Roof  of  Smooth  Type 
TAPERED 
Ambler  Asbestos  Shingles 


Half  inch  butts, 
Random  widths 
6"  to  14"  by  ao"  long 

FIREPROOF 
WEATHERPROOF 
EVERLASTING 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

AMBLER 
ASBESTOS  COMPANY 

For  Prices,  Contracts,  etc., 
address 


Specify 


Roof  of  Rough  Type 
TAPERED  ' 
Ambler  Asbestos  Shingles 


BRANCHES 
Boston,  Mass. 
Chicago,  111. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Minneapolis,  Mi 


ASBESTOS 
>HINGLE,  SLATE  &  SHEATHING 


,  Penna. 


BRANCHES 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Omaha,  Nebraska 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 
Pittsburgh,  Penna. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Wilkes-Barre,  Penna. 


Southwestern  Distributors:  R.  V.  Aycock  Company,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Tulsa,  Houston 
Southern  Distributors:  Dixie  Asbestos  Company,  Birmingham,  Ala.    J.  T.  Mann  &  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Pacific  Coast  Distributors:  H.  G.  Sperry  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Seattle,  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Globe,  Arizona 
J.  A.  Drummond,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Mountain  Sales  Machinery  Company,  Denver,  Colorado 

The  Berry  Asbestos  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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SPINDRIFT  and  SALT  SEA  SPRAY 


"By  ALFRED  f.  LOOMIS 


THE  scene  is  a  tumbled  confusion  of  waters  of  Gulf  Stream 
blue  with  a  small  cruising  yacht  in  the  immediate  fore- 
ground; the  time  the  present;  and  the  dramatis  personee 
a  group  of  three  unrecognizables,  clad  in  dripping  oilers 
and  turned  down  sou'westers,  crouching  in  the  little  vessel's  heav- 
ing cockpit. 

The  owner — you  distinguish  him  from  the  others  because  of  the 
restless  play  of  his  eyes  on  sails  and  rigging — heaves  a  long  sigh  and 
exclaims,  "Why  the  devil  do  I  prefer  this  to  a  comfortable 
home  ashore?    I'm  chilled  to  the  bone,  and  my  pipe  won't 
draw.    It's  a  terrible  life." 

"Awful,"  agrees  the  helmsman,  suddenly  swinging  the 
wheel  and  fighting  a  long  corkscrew  dive  of  the  yacht.  "I'd 
give  anything  to  be  sinking  my  teeth  in  a  juicy  red  steak, 
smothered  with  delectable  mushrooms." 

A  supine  figure  in  the  bottom  of  the  cockpit  stirs  miser- 
ably and  groans,  "Don't  mention  food.  Talk  about  com- 
fortable homes  if  you  want,  but  lay  off  the  eats."  A 
bucketful  of  spray  flies  aboard  and  the  miserable  one, 
receiving  most  of  it  in  the  face,  groans  again  and  hides 
his  head  in  his  arms. 

Whereupon  the  owner,  seeing  that  it  is  time  to  strike  a 
cheerful  note,  declares  brightly,  "Well,  boys,  we've  got  a 
fighting  chance  of  winning  this  race,  and  that's  a  whole  lot 
better  than  sitting  at  home  and  playing  stud  poker.  I'm 
counting  on  you  as  well  as  the  watch  below  to  sail  with  me 
again  next  year.    Are  you  on?" 

"Absolutely,"  cries  the  helmsman,  and  adds,  "Oh  damn 
the  wind!" 

While  even  the  semi-dead  one  in  the  cockpit  raises  his 
head  long  enough  to  say,  "I  may  be  sick,  skipper,  but  I 
wouldn't  miss  this  for  a  million  dollars.    Count  me  in." 


I PAINT  this  short  but  distressing  scene  because  at  about 
the  time  my  article  goes  to 
press  I  expect  to  be  the  semi- 
defunct  individual  in  the  cockpit, 
engaged  with  a  hundred  and  fifty 
others  in  better  health  in  racing 
to  Bermuda.  Each  one  of  the 
score  or  more  of  schooners,  yawls, 
and  ketches  will  be  manned  by  a 
crew  of  energetic  Corinthians. 
Each  crew  will  experience  sea- 
sickness in  some  degree;  and  be- 
fore the  five-day  battle  with  the 
elements  is  over  all  of  them  will 


renew  their  acquaintance  with  discomfort,  wet,  chill,  and  throat- 
thickening  labor. 

But  when  the  660  salty  miles  have  been  run,  the  coral  reefs  of 
Bermuda  rounded,  and  anchors  are  dropped  in  the  harbor  at  Hamil- 
ton, every  man  jack  of  the  fleet  will  shout  aloud,  "That  zvas  sport. 
There's  nothing  else  in  the  world  half  so  good." 

Insincere?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Ocean  racing  is  not  all  bad  weather. 
Neither  is  it  back-breaking  toil  without  commensurate  reward. 

The  sky  is  never  finer  nor  the 
sea  more  beautiful  than  after  a 
storm  which  has  tested  the  ulti- 
mate capabilities  of  man  and 
boat.  The  lazy  comforts  of 
shore  living  are  never  so  much 
appreciated  as  after  the  rigors  of 
a  voyage.  And  the  devilish  in- 
feriority complex  which  secretly 
vexes  mortals  of  every  degree  is 
never  so  effectively  quieted  as 
when  its  possessor  takes  stock  of 
himself  and  says,  "I'm  sailing  in 
a  deep-water  race  that  110,000,- 
000  other  Americans  either  can't 
or  don't  dare  to  sail  in.  What 
do  I  care  for  storm  and  trouble?" 

Perhaps  the  psychological  fac- 
tor is  more  compelling  than  any 
other  reason  that  may  be  ad- 
vanced for  the  present  popularity 
of  deep-sea  racing.  Not  every 
man  ashore  can  be  a  leader  in 
his  chosen  sport.  There's  only 
one  Bill  Tilden  and  one  Bobby 
Jones.  But  suppose  you  don't 
aspire  to  acedom  in  tennis  or 
golf  and  are  content  (just  for  the 
sport  of  the  thing)  to  win  from 
another  duffer  or  be  defeated  by 
old  man  Bogie.  What  then? 
Have  you  taken  your  life  in  your 
hands  to  play  the  game? 

In  ocean  racing  the  thrilling 
element  of  risk  is  never  wholly 
absent.  You  don't  have  to  be  a 
leader.  You  can  get  all  the  worst 
breaks  and  the  least  favorable 
winds,   and   trail    in  seventeen 


Seiiora  a  70-foot  schooner  designed  by  Mower  for  Harry  E.  Bodman,  Esq.  Such  a  craft 
delightful  for  coastwise  sailing,  is  likewise  capable  of  cruising  the  seven  seas  in  comfort 
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boats  behind  the  winner.  But 
after  you  have  discounted  the 
spirit  of  competition,  "the  sport 
of  the  thing,"  as  being  equally 
attainable  in  land  pursuits,  tl 
is  still  the  preponderating  balance 
in  favor  of  racing  —  you  have 
assayed  your  soul  and  found  that 
in  the  face  of  danger  you  were 
unafraid. 

I  don't  mean  to  imply  that 
deep-water  cruising  or  racing  is 
one  continuous  battle  with  Na- 
ture's forces  and  an  equally  con- 
tinuous aggrandizement  of  your 
self-respect.    There  are  plenty  of 
sane  human  beings  who  would 
laugh  me  to  scorn  if  I  did.  You 
can  hear  them  laughing  and  say- 
ing, "Why,  twice  out  of  three 
times  a  long-distance  race  degen- 
erates into  a  drifting  party. 
Everybody  crawls  around  on 
deck  looking  for  a  shady  spot 
and  whistling  for  a  wind.  And 
even  under  the  best  of  circum- 
stances you  will  figure  up  total  mile- 
age and  elapsed  time  and  find  that  a 
'record'  has  been  established  at  the 
marvelous  speed  of  six  and  a  half  miles 
an  hour.     No  sir,  for  thrills  and  excite- 
ment, give  me  a  racing  motor  boat." 

No,  there's  no  suiting  everybody 
and  no  use  in  attempting  to  claim 
that  one  branch  of  sport  is  superior 
to  another.  Nevertheless  ocean  racing 
has  become  such  an  extraordinarily 
popular  branch  of  yachting  that  since 
1923,  when  the  Bermuda  race  was 
revived  for  the  first  time  since  ante- 
bellum days,  fully  a  dozen  similarly 
arduous  events  have  been  successfully 
completed. 

Last  year  the  Californians  ran  a 
race  to  the  island  of  Tahiti,  a  pleasant 
jaunt  of  nearly  four  thousand  miles, 
and  this  year  the  same  enthusiasts  are 
duplicating  an  achievement  of  1924 
in  dispatching  a  fleet  of  ocean-goers 
to  Honolulu.  The  English,  following 
our  example,  have  revived  long  dis- 
tance cruiser  racing  and  last  year 
established  a  course  from  Spit- 
head  to  Fastnet,  Ireland,  and  re- 
turn to  Plymouth.  This  August 
they  will  again  battle  their  way 
through  stormy  waters  to  the 
Irish  coast. 

So  contagious  is  the  spirit  of 
adventure  that  July  will  see  two 
and  perhaps  three  American 
yachts  of  about  sixty-foot  length 
bound  eastward  across  the  At- 
lantic. These,  if  they  arrive  at 
England  in  time,  will  fly  the 
stars  and  stripes  in  competition 
with  the  red  ensign.  A  long  way 
to  go,  you  may  say,  for  the  privi- 
lege of  testing  your  mettle  against 
the  best  that  England  has  to 
offer.  But  remember  that  for 
yachtsmen  who  like  this  sort  of 
thing  every  additional  mile  be- 
tween departure  and  destination 
is  an  added  pleasure. 
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Tiuress.  a  56-foot  schooner  yacht  designed  by  William 
H.  Hand.  Jr.,  and  built  by  Hodgdon  Brothers.  An  aux- 
iliary motor  gives  her  a  speed  of  ten  miles  under  power 


Fortune,  a  51 -foot  schooner  of  Crowninshield  design,  employs  jib-headed  sails  on 
her  fore  and  main  masts.  While  the  Marconi  rig  as  here  exemplified  does 
not  to  many  people  have  the  esthetic  appeal  of  the  older  gaff-headed  sails, 
it  presents  many  advantages  in  ease  of  handling  and  efficiency  of  operation 


Adventurer,  a  5.2-foot  schooner  yacht  of  Alden  design,  owned  by  Arthur  E.  Whitney, 
Esq  With  gaff-headed  fore  and  main  sails,  and  flying  her  topsail  and  fisherman, 
she  presents  a  mass  of  canvas  which  is  as  satisfying  to  the  eye  as  it  is  efficient 
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THE  premier  events  of  the 
year  for  those  who  put  not 
their  trust  in  sail  will  occur  in 
the  latter  part  of  August  at 
Manhasset  Bay,  I-ong  Island. 
There,  as  last  year,  the  fastest 
runabouts  and  express  cruisers  of 
the  world  will  roar  out  their 
challenge  to  Father  Time,  and, 
there,  as  usual,  old  records  will 
fall. 

I  his  sport  of  climaxing  exist- 
ing high-speed  records  is  one  that 
is  restricted  to  the  gilded  few 
who  happen  to  like  it.    In  the 
country  there  are  thousands  who 
can  afford  it  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  wish  they  could. 
Those  in  whom  the  wish  and  the 
ability  are  combined  are  compar- 
atively few.     But    these  few, 
striving  from  year  to  year,  and 
migrating  from  place  to  place  as 
races  are  scheduled,  have  done 
more  than  win  laurels  for  them- 
selves.   They  have  benefited  tin 
entire  boating  public  by  forcing  tin 
betterment  of  hulls  and  motors.  Les- 
sons learned    in    racing    have  been 
applied  to  the  building  of  cruising 
craft. 

Some  years  ago  the  sportsmen  of 
the  country  set  their  ambition  on  at- 
taining a  speed  of  sixty  miles  an  hour 
through  the  water.  To  do  this  they 
evolved  a  type  of  craft  that  rode  on 
the  water  almost  as  much  as  through 
it  —  the  hydroplane.  Under  the  im- 
pulse of  hundreds  of  horsepower  these 
craft  were  so  designed  that  they  lifted 
bodily  and  planed  along  like  skimming 
dishes  with  little  more  than  their  pro- 
pellers under  water.  Soon  sixty  miles 
an  hour  became  an  actuality  and  the 
goal  was  raised  to  seventy,  then  eighty, 
and  eventually  to  ninety. 

By  that  time  high-speed  marine 
motors  lacked  very  little  of  perfection, 
but  the  hulls  in  which  they  were  con- 
tained were  so  fragile  as  to  be  utterly 
useless  except  under  ideal  conditions 
of  weather.  Sensibly,  then,  the 
arbiters  of  racing  changed  the 
conditions  under  which  men 
might  compete.  Hydroplanes 
were  barred  and  displacement 
runabouts  were  stipulated  in 
their  stead.  Immediately  the 
records  of  eighty  miles  were 
locked  in  the  vaults  of  history 
and  forty  miles  became  an 
achievement  again  worth  aiming 
for. 

The  result  of  the  new  condi- 
tions was  a  pronounced  improve- 
ment in  racing  hulls  of  the  dis- 
placement type,  and  again  the 
speeds  are  creeping  up.  Sixty 
miles  an  hour  in  a  boat  that  will 
be  comfortable  to  a  family  party 
is  not  far  in  the  future — and  to- 
day better  than  half  that  speed 
is  a  commonplace  in  craft  that 
can  be  acquired  with  no  more  ef- 
fort (or  cash)  than  an  automobile. 


Perpetual  craving  for  betterment  works  not  only  in  the  direction 
of  speed  but  in  that  of  economy.  A  while  ago  there  was  no  limit 
to  the  amount  of  power  that  could  be  installed  in  a  racing  boat,  and 
there  was  one  famous  racer  that  totaled  1,800  h.  p.  in  her  two  elon- 
gated engines.  This  was  equivalent  to  the  power  installed  in  three 
submarine  chasers  of  the  kind  that  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  fought 
overseas  during  the  war.  In  the  racer  it  developed  no  more  speed 
than  can  to-day  be  attained  with  thirty  horsepower. 

Now  we  have  class  racing  in  which  engines  are  restricted  to  a 
given  piston  displacement,  and  as  the  speeds  go  up  the  piston  dis- 
placement is  arbitrarily  cut  down.  To-day,  as  an  example,  a  popular 
class  of  small  hydroplanes  has  engines  of  151  cubic  inches  displace- 
ment. This  is  26  inches  less  than  the  cylinder  capacity  of  the  Ford 
automobile  engine,  and  yet  it  is  enough  to  drive  the  boats  as  fast  as 
forty  miles  an  hour.  To-morrow  a  912-inch  class  will  probably  be 
just  as  popular.  With  every  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  engine  fuel 
economy  is  effected. 

Manhasset  Bay  in  August  will  be  the  focal  point  of  all  Long 
Island  Sound  motor  boatmen,  for,  unlike  ocean  racing,  high-speed 
contests  around  an  oval  course  may  be  observed  by  the  gallery. 
In  these  races  the  East  will  for  a  second  time  defend  the  Gold  Cup 
against  the  West  and  all  comers.  A  most  determined  effort  to  wrest 
it  from  salt  water  will  be  made. 

INTEREST  in  all  types  of  small  craft  has  widened  greatly  since  the 
A  war  and  if  you  were  to  cruise  Down  East  this  summer  for  the  first 
time  since  1920  you  would  hardly  recognize  the  harbors  where  you 
had  previously  stopped.  Then  the  anchorages  were  bare  except  for 
an  occasional  lonely  boat.  Now  they  are  crowded  with  schooners, 
sloops,  ketches,  yawls,  motor  yachts,  and  small  day  cruisers,  while 


among  the  anchored  craft  the  busy  outboard  motor  boats  thread 
their  buzzing  way. 

Ashore,  too,  the  picture  has  changed.  Six  years  ago  boat- 
building in  Massachusetts  and  Maine  was  almost  a  lost  industry. 
Now  the  glory  of  the  East  has  again  unfolded,  and  little  ships  are 
being  built  in  nearly  every  port  along  the  seaboard.  The  old  days 
of  clipper  ships  will  never  come  again,  but  these  new  craft  with 
their  fine  lines  and  tall  masts  carry  on  the  tradition.  They  are 
swifr  and  able,  and  for  their  purpose  they  have  no  superior. 

Yet  despite  the  boating  interest  which  this  activity  betokens  I 
recently  heard  the  lament  that  the  average  country  dweller  is  un- 
acquainted with  the  water.  Estates  large  and  small  line  the  shores 
of  such  a  wonderful  cruising  ground  as  the  Sound,  and  their  owners 
have  no  other  uses  for  it  than  to  bathe  in  it  and  look  at  it.  "If 
these  people  knew,"  wailed  a  boat-builder,  "that  the  modern  motor 
boat  is  as  reliable  as  a  motor  car;  that  it  can  be  anchored  at  a  yacht 
club  anchorage  as  easily  as  a  car  is  run  into  a  garage;  that  the 
chauffeur  who  runs  the  car  can  as  easily  learn  to  run  the  boat — if 
they  knew  all  that,  there  would  be  no  dull  seasons  in  the  building 
industry." 

This  man's  idea  seemed  to  be  that  accidental  ignorance  is  the  only 
thing  keeping  hundreds  of  outdoor  enthusiasts  from  flocking  to  the 
water.  He  is  indirectly  seconded  in  his  opinion  by  a  successful 
designer  who  declares  that  his  competitors  are  not  those  who  build 
yachts  but  those  who  have  jewels  and  other  luxuries  to  sell.  Said 
this  designer,  "When  a  man  tops  the  hill  of  his  profession  and  finds 
that  he  has  enough  money  for  luxuries,  he  at  once  thinks  of  spend- 
ing it  on  comforts  and  pleasures.  If  we  can  get  to  that  man  first  we 
can  sell  him  a  motor  yacht.  But  if  he  buys  his  family  a  herd  of  chin- 
chilla coats  or  a  quart  or  so  of  pearls  then  we  lose  him  as  a  customer. 
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A  notable  addition  to  the  New  York  Yacht  PlnhV  rwt  ;„  ►«..  *r  ,  L  •■ 
at  the  Nevins  Yard.  Ite.gned  by  Tarns  &  King "o/  Mr  D  H  Warner 
of  Bridgeport,  Conn  she  ,s  110  feet  over  all  and  is  of  the  coast wise Tand 
ocean  going  type  of  motor  yacht,  being  equipped  with  tw  1  10  h  ■? 
D.esel  motors  with  which  she  can  make  fifteen  miles  p£  hour  or  better 

"And  incidentally,"  continued  the  architect,  "we  are  now  making 
a  determined  and  I  hope  intelligent  effort  to  interest  the  wives  of 
prospective  boat-buyers  as  much  as  the  buyers  themselves.  We 
figure  that  the  average  wife  (if  there  is  such  a  person)  is  only  sym- 
pathetically and  not  actively  interested  in  ownership  of  a  boat. 
She  knows  that  her  husband  enjoys  the  water  and  she  puts  up  with 
it  for  his  sake.  So  while  we  give  in  our  craft  the  speed  and  ability 
which  a  man  desires,  we  lavish  attention  on  the  interior  in  the  hope 
of  compensating  for  the  shore  comforts  that  a  woman  relinquishes." 

It  has  long  been  said  that  yachting  could  receive  its  full  meed  of 
popularity  only  when  standardization  was  effected.  This  goal  was 
looked  at  from  two  angles.  The  builder  took  the  point  of  view 
that  if  he  could  sell  many  boats  of  the  same  design  he  could  pro- 
gressively lower  the  cost  and  simultaneously  widen  his  market. 
The  possible  buyer  considered  that  if  he  cast  long  cherished  dreams 
of  individuality  to  the  winds  and  accepted  a  boat  of  standardized 
design  he  would  insure  himself  against  freak  ideas,  and  benefit  by 
the  experience  of  others. 

Standardization  is  now  the  successful  policy  of  nine  out  of 
ten  prominent  builders;  25-or-30-footers  are  turned  out  by  the 
hundreds,  45-footers  by  the  score,  and  50-footers  by  the  dozen. 
A  concern  in  New  York  this  season  built  six  identical  motor 
yachts  of  81-foot  length  and  sold  them  all  before  they  were 
planked. 

Another  concern,  which  enjoys  the  advantage  of  being  a  subsidiary 
of  a  steamship  operating  company,  offers  a  sort  of  R.  F.  D.  along 
8,000  miles  of  water  front.  Suppose  you  live  in  Florida  or  Texas 
or  Panama  or  California  and  want  to  buy  a  boat.  Do  you  either 
build  it  yourself  or  get  a  local  man  to  do  it  for  you?  Not  if  this 
standardized  boat  company  can  get  your  ear. 

They  will  load  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  of  their  stock  models  on 
the  deck  of  a  5,500-ton  freighter  and  in  a  few  days  you  will  receive 
your  package  of  boat  with  awnings  up  and  colors  flying.  As  an 
instance,  there  was  a  man  in  western  Florida  last  winter  who  had  to 
have  a  small  motor  cruiser  without  an  instant's  delay.  He  com- 
municated his  needs  to  New  York  and  within  the  shortest  possible 


time  his  purchase  was  securely  cradled  in  the  well  deck  of  a  vessel 

bound  to  Texas. 

1  he  vessel's  master,  although  not  routed  for  Florida,  was  instructed 
to  deviate  from  his  course  in  favor  of  Tampa.  Twenty-four  hours 
m  advance  of  his  coming  he  announced  his  imminence  by  radio, 
and  a  few  hours  later  fixed  an  exact  rendezvous  for  the  sea  buoy  off 
the  entrance  to  Tampa  Bay.  On  the  dot  the  captain  stopped  his 
ship,  swung  out  a  cargo  boom,  with  great  care  lowered  the  boat 
to  the  water,  and  continued  on  his  way  after  taking  a  receipt  from 
the  new  owner's  representative.  And  the  next  day  the  owner 
dropped  a  postal  to  the  company,  saying  as  nonchalantly  as  if  he 
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Another  and  smaller  motor  yacht,  Brook  II,  designed  by  Tarns  &  King  and  built  at 
Petersen's  Yard  for  Mr.  Percy  R.  Pyne,  II.  Being  essentially  a  commuting  boat,  she  is 
equipped  with  two  225  h.  p.  Sterling  motors  which  give  her  a  speed  of  twenty-seven  miles 
per  hour;  but  she  is  also  large  enough  (58  feet  overall)  to  be  thoroughly  seaworthy 
for  ordinary  coastwise  work,  with  comfortable  sleeping  accommodations  for  two 

were  acknowledging  receipt  of  a  dozen  eggs  sent  by  parcel  post, 
"  Boat  received  in  good  condition.    Many  thanks." 

FOR  some  time  the  efforts  of  the  principal  naval  architects  have 
been  to  develop  seaworthiness  in  sailing  craft  of  the  offshore 
variety.  As  a  result  the  "  fisherman  type"  of  yacht,  its  lines  modeled 
on  those  of  the  sturdy  Gloucester  fishing  boats,  has  achieved  great 
popularity,  some  owners  even  going  to  extremes  and  insisting  on 
models  which  rival  the  fishermen  in  heaviness  of  construction. 

This  year  the  tendency  is  in  the  direction  of  increased  speed  with- 
out forfeiture  of  the  sea-going  ability  already  established.  To 
yachtsmen,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  factor  of  this  new  endeavor 
is  the  introduction  on  schooners  of  the  so-called  "double  staysail 
rig"  in  place  of  the  usual  foresail.  The  familiar  gaff-headed  schooner 
foresail  is  susceptible  to  criticism  on  several  scores  and  it  is  common 
practice  among  racing  and  cruising  yachtsmen  to  supplement  its 
effectiveness  by  means  of  the  fisherman's  staysail  which  is  flown 
above  the  foresail  and  between  the  fore  and  main  masts.  The 
fisherman,  while  excellent  as  a  driver,  has  the  disadvantage  that  it 
must  be  lowered  and  rehoisted  whenever  the  vessel  tacks. 

With  the  staysail  rig  a  sail  of  the  cut  of  the  fisherman,  but  some- 
what larger,  is  made  part  of  the  regular  equipment.    Then  beneath 


Once  regarded  as  a  freak  the  sea-sled  is  now  accepted  as  an  aristocrat  among  high-speed  runabouts.  It  skims  over  rough  seas 
with  very  little  commotion  and  is  notable  for  that  smooth  riding  quality  which  in  luxurious  vehicles  ashore  is  called  "  readability  " 
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The  new  motor  yacht  built  by  Ditchtown  Boats,  Ltd.  jor Mr.  J .  II.  R.  Cromwell  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  Pyne  boat  {being  go  feet  over  all),  but  still  shows  a 
tendency  for  speed.  She  is  powered  with  two  350  h.  p.  Winton  engines 
which  develop  a  speed  of  twenty  miles  per  hour.    Designed  by  Tarns  y  King 


Mr.  Harry  Payne  Bingham's  auxiliary  yacht  Pawnee,  designed  by  Cox  15  Stevens,  is  large 
enough  for  ocean  cruising,  measuring  160  feet  over  all  and  powered  with  Winton  engines  of 
Diesel  type.  She  is  more  than  a  pleasure  craft  however,  being  equipped  for  fishing  and 
for  deep  sea  soundings,  and  having  a  complete  marine  laboratory  for  scientific  research 
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Virtually  in  a  front  yard  at  Babylon  l.ong  Island-Mr.  R.  M.  Smith's  Julie 
M,  a  44-foot  day  cru.ser  built  by  the  Consolidated  Ship  BuildinK  Corporation 

it  flies  another  staysail,  generally  boomed  to  the  foremast,  but  with 
its  halyard  leading  to  the  main.  Neither  sail  interferes  with  the 
other,  and  the  boat  may  be  tacked  without  all  the  bother  of  handling 
the  fisherman.  While  the  new  rig  is  not  so  fast  down  the  wind  as 
the  old,  it  is  excellent  on  the  wind  and  is  noted  for  its  lifting  qualities. 

Any  innovation  in  the  design  or  use  of  sails  immediately  arouses 
a  storm  of  controversy,  and  the  Marconi  or  jibheaded  rig  which 
was  introduced  several  years  ago  is  still  a  lively  topic  of  debate. 
Jib-headed  sails,  having  no  gaffs  aloft  to  swing  and  bang  in  a  light 
air  or  calm,  are  favored  by  many  offshore  cruisers,  but  by  others  who 
are  just  as  keen  in  their  deep-water  proclivities  they  are  objected 
to  on  the  ground  of  unreliability  in  extremely  heavy  weather.  As 
a  result,  the  present  year  sees  no  definite  swing  in  the  direction  of 
either  the  gaff-headed  or  the  Marconi  rig,  and  the  new  boats  re- 
flect in  their  sail  plans  the  division  of  opinion. 

The  biggest  schooner  of  the  year,  a  126-footer,  designed  by  Mr. 
John  G.  Alden  and  recently  completed  by  Rice  Brothers  of  East 
Boothbay,  Me.,  clings  to  the  time-tried  gaff-headed  sails.  She  is 
the  steel,  sea-going  cruiser  Starling,  built  for  Mr.  George  F.Tyler, of 
Philadelphia,  for  cruising  in  the  West  Indies.  An  idea  of  her  size 
will  be  gained  from  an  enumeration  of  her  living  quarters.  These 
consist  of  two  large  double  staterooms,  three  single  staterooms,  and 
a  main  cabin  measuring  fifteen  feet  by  twenty-six,  with  grand  piano 
and  a  dining  table  seating  eighteen  persons.  The  ship  is  main- 
tained and  sailed  by  a  crew  of  eleven  men,  the  manual  labor  of 
spreading  canvas  being  lightened  by  electric  hoists. 

While  the  Starling  is  provided  with  full  topmast  rig  and  is  in  every 
respect  a  sailing  craft,  she  is  also  fitted  with  a  100  h.  p.  oil-burning 
auxiliary  motor  of  Diesel  type  and  Winton  manufacture.  Her 
principal  dimensions  are  126  feet  on  deck,  06  feet  waterline,  26 
feet  beam,  and  14!  draft. 

A  schooner  yacht  of  almost  identical  size  is  the  Speejacks,  built 
last  year  for  Mr.  Albert  Y.  Gowen,  who  previously  girdled  the  world 
in  a  motor  yacht  of  the  same  name.  Speejacks  has  attracted  wide 
attention  because  of  the  completeness  of  her  mechanical  equipment. 
Not  only  does  she  have  a  230  h.  p.  Bessemer  Diesel  engine  which 
gives  a  speed  under  power  of  12  m.  p.  h.,  but  she  is  equipped  with 
gyroscopic  compasses  of  the  type  used  on  battleships  and  ocean 
liners,  together  with  the  famous  "Metal  Mike"  which  does  almost 
all  the  work  of  a  human  steersman.  Her  radio  equipment,  both  for 
receiving  and  sending,  is  complete  to  the  last  detail.  Speejacks 
was  designed  by  Mr.  William  H.  Hand.  Jr.,  and  built  at  the  famous 


Lawley  ^  ard  in  Neponser,  Mass.  It  is  of  great  interest  that  her 
original  suit  of  gaff-headed  sails,  considered  unsatisfactory,  has 
recently  been  discarded  in  favor  of  the  Marconi  rig. 

\  new  boat  <>!  Alden  design  which  will  probably  establish  a  name 
tor  herself  this  season  is  the  Sachem  II',  built  for  Mr.  R.  B.  Metcalf, 
Jr.,  and  intended  for  cruising  in  the  far  North.  Mr.  Metcalf,  a  friend 
ot  Explorer  Mac  Mill  an,  plans  to  accompany  the  famous  Bowdoin  along 
the  coast  of  Greenland,  and  there  is  talk  of  his  digging  in  Labrador 
tor  ancient  Norwegian  relics.  Mr.  Metcalf  will  be  accompanied  by 
a  trio  of  yachtswomen— Mrs.  Metcalf  and  two  of  her  friends. 

Sachem  I  /'  was  built  in  Morse's  yard  at  Thomaston,  Me.,  and  is 
So  feet  overall  by  65  feet  on  the  water,  20  feet  beam,  and  12  feet 
draft.  Equipped  with  a  75  h.  p.  Cummins  Diesel  engine,  she  is 
built  ot  the  stanchest  materials   and  is  double-sheathed   at  the 


Ramna,  a  92-foot  motor  yacht  designed  by  A.  E.  Luders  and  owned  by  Walter 
B.  Lashar.  Being  equipped  with  two  heavy  oil  engines  of  the  Diesel  type,  she  is 
an  exponent  of  the  modern  idea  in  the  power  installation  of  large  pleasure  craft 

waterline  to  withstand  the  buffets  of  floating  ice.  It  is  expeditions 
of  this  sort  in  boats  of  this  construction  that  exemplify  the  present 
adventurous  spirit  in  yachting. 

Among  the  out-and-out  motor  craft  one  of  the  largest  of  the  year 
is  Pawnee,  160-foot  Diesel-powered  craft  designed  by  Cox  &  Stevens 
for  Mr.  Harry  Payne  Bingham  of  New  York,  and  built  by  the  New- 
port News  Drydock  &  Shipbuilding  Co.  Her  two  Winton  engines 
total  QOoh.p.,with  a  cruising  speed  of  13  knots.  Stowage  and  bunker 
space  is  unusually  ample  because  the  owner,  who  is  interested  in 
deep  sea  exploration,  plans  to  cruise  extensively  in  the  Pawnee. 

This  vessel  is  of  heavy  steel  construction,  with  steel  deckhouses, 
and  is  fitted  with  the  most  modern  types  of  power  winches,  boat 


Alscotia,  a  98J-foot  houseboat  owned  by  Mrs.  Strieker  Coles,  at  Essington, 
Pa.    She  was  built  by  Mathis  and  is  powered  with  two  Winton  gasoline  engines 


An  Elco  56-footer,  typical  of  the  high  perfection  which  standardized  design 
and  quantitative  production  have  evolved  in  modern  cruising  motor  boats 

hoists,  and  fire-fighting  apparatus.  Although  simplicity  is  the 
keynote  of  the  interior  furnishings,  comfort  has  not  been  neglected 
and  the  five  staterooms  are  of  ample  size  and  generous  equipment. 

A  new  boat  from  the  yard  of  the  Consolidated  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
of  Morris  Heights,  N.  Y.,  has  recently  been  completed  for  Mr. 
Anson  W.  Hand  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  as  a  duplicate  of  the 
100-foot  Tamarack,  launched  last  year.  This  offshore  cruiser  is 
provided  with  complete  radio  outfit  and  is  powered  with  two  300 
h.  p.  Speedway  gasoline  engines  which  maintain  a  cruising  speed  of 
17  miles  an  hour. 

In  general  the  new  motor  craft  of  the  year  show  greater  attention 
to  comfort  and  continued  attainment  of  reliability.  The  popularity 
of  yachting  increases  with  every  boat  launched  and  whenever  a  race 
or  cruise  is  started. 


"  The  rooster  unquestionably  has  his  picturesque  qualities.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  some  who  consider  a 
Black  Minorca  cock  the  handsomest  bird  in  creation,  and  I  scarcely  think  that  he  himself  would  differ  with  them 
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WHEN  you  stop  to  consider 
the  matter,  it  is  extraordi- 
narily difficult  to  analyze 

the    effect    which  certain   

scenes  of  nature  have  upon  our  minds 
and  sentiments  and  emotions.  \\  In 
is  it  that  some  sights  and  sounds,  more  than 
others,  produce  in  us  not  only  a  sensual  de- 
light but  also  a  spiritual  warmth  and  quick- 
ening? In  what  terms  are  we  to  describe 
the  influence  of  a  waterfall,  of  pine  woods  01 
lofty  mountains,  of  the  sunlit  sea,  of  a  pano- 
rama of  intervale,  with  winding  rivers  and 
elm-dotted  meadows?  As  a  matter  of  com- 
mon experience,  we  do  not  attempt  to  an- 
alyze these  feelings  or  seek  to  know  the 
source  of  them.  We  take  them  for  granted, 
assuming  them  to  be  universal  and  needing  A 
no  explanation.  ft 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  if  it  seems 
difficult  to  transmit  or  to  explain  the  appeal 
which  the  rural  scene  holds  for  many  of 
us.    By  this  I  do  not  mean  the  aspect  of  a 
pleasant  countryside  as  a  kind  of  landscape;  I 
mean  the  environment  of  a  farm  and  its  peculiar 
atmosphere.    I  say  for  most  of  us,  since  1  am  led 
to  believe  that  this  reaction  to  the  appeal  of  a 
farm  is  not  universal.    There  are  many  people 
who  discover  a  certain  picturesque  quality  in  the 
farming  country  as  viewed,  perhaps,  from  a  pas- 
sing automobile,  people  who  honestly  believe  that 
they  love  the  country,  but  who  are  not  drawn  by 
it,  are  not  possessed  by  a  yearning  for  it,  who  feci 
only  a  transitory  enthusiasm  for  a  group  of  farm 
buildings  with  their  adjacent  fields  and  their  sug- 
gestion of  the  homely  life  going  on  there,  and  all 
that  this  implies. 

Does  the  farm  picture  carry  a  message  to  your 
heart,  or  merely  to  your  sense  of  artistic  appreci- 
ation? The  comfortable  farmhouse,  with  smoke 
rising  from  the  chimney,  with  lilacs  and  old- 
fashioned  roses  in  the  dooryard,  and  perhaps  milk 
pails  sunning  on  the  back  porch;  the  big  barn 
with  its  wide  doorway  suggesting  dim,  sweet- 
scented  haymows  within;  the  fields  of  corn  or 
grain  or  billowy  meadow  grasses;  the  cattle  be- 
neath the  pasture  trees;  the  orderly  aisles  of  the 
orchard;  the  sight  of  a  plowman  following  a  team 
of  steady,  nodding  horses;  the  ring  of  the  blades 
of  the  wheel  harrow  as  it  strikes  the  stones,  or  the 
click  and  whir  of  the  mowing  machine — do  these 
things  minister  to  your  soul  as  well  as  to  your 
senses? 

There  is  poetry  in  all  this  that  you  and  I  can 
feel  if  others  cannot.  Milton  felt  it  and  sang  of 
the  peace  and  beauty  of  the  farm  in  "L'Allegro." 
It  is  not  merely  the  natural  landscape  which  lures 
and  captivates  us;  it  is  the  farm.  What  I  am 
trying  to  suggest  is  that  a  farm  is  not  merely  the 
scene  of  an  agricultural  business;  it  is  an  ancient 
and  honorable  form  of  living,  an  aspect  of  human 
life,  the  source  of  a  special  mood  and  the  exempli- 
fication of  a  certain  attitude  of  mind.  That  is  as 
near  as  I  can  come,  I  think,  to  expressing  the  farm 
atmosphere  and  its  appeal. 

Many  things  contribute  to  this  atmosphere, 
and  those  things  most  essential  to  it  are  the  ones 
which  have  been  longest  associated  with  it. 
Barn,  cattle,  hayfield,  garden,  meadow,  and 
orchard  all  help  to  complete  the  picture.  And 
another  essential  is  poultry.  I  purposely  omitted 
poultry  from  my  brief  catalogue  of  familiar  farm 
details  just  to  see  if  you  would  notice  the  omission. 
It  must  have  been  obvious  to  anyone  on  whose 
heart  the  farm  picture  is  indelibly  printed.  I 
know  of  no  other  single  detail  which  contributes 
more  to  the  farm  atmosphere,  or  the  absence  of 
which  is  so  quickly  noticed.  When  I  have  left 
my  farm  in  the  winter  and  have  returned  in  the 
spring,  it  is  the  empty  poultry  house  and  yard  that 
cry  loudest  in  protest  against  the  desertion.  I  may 
open  up  the  house  and  build  the  fires;  I  may  get 
my  cows  back  and  begin  again  the  familiar  round 
of  milking  and  the  other  chores;  I  may  start  work 
in  the  garden  and  orchard;  the  place  may  awaken 
again  with  human  and  animal  life,  but  until  I 
get  some  hens  the  picture  is  sadly  incomplete. 


<By  WALTER  *A.  <DYER 
KJNDRED  of  $JJACK  and  CACKLE 

Illustrations  by  Charlts  LltmgtUn  Bull 


"  She  is  not  without  beauty  when  she  is  .  .  .  mothering 
her  little  ones.   Not  even  a  cow  is  more  matronly  then 

They  add  the  final  necessary  touch  to  the  farm 
atmosphere,  and  therefore  1  number  the  fowls 
among  the  most  important  of  my  country  cousins. 

I  have  led  up  to  the  subject  of  poultry  by  this 
circuitous  route  in  order  to  establish  my  attitude 
toward  fowls.  It  is  sentimental  rather  than 
commercial.  I  am  not  a  poultryman  or  a  fancier. 
There  is  money  in  the  poultry  business  if  you 
manage  it  rightly,  and  it  is  doubtless  exciting  to 
win  prizes  with  fancy  birds,  but  my  attitude  is 
somewhat  different.  We  keep  a  few  hens  partly 
to  supply  our  table  with  fresh  eggs  and  partly 
because  they  help  to  make  Rock  Walls  Farm  the 
sort  of  place  we  like  to  live  in.  They  add  a  touch 
of  animation  to  the  rural  scene.  And  they  give 
us  a  sense  of  companionship;  there  is  more  in  that 
than  you  would  suppose  if  you  have  not  lived 
in  daily  contact  with  them.  The  poultryman 
considers  his  flocks  and  pens;  I  look  upon  my  hens 
as  individuals,  as  feathered  kinsfolk.  Rather 
curious  in  their  qualities  of  character,  perhaps, 
and  not  remarkable  for  mentality,  but  kinsfolk 
nevertheless. 

I  must  emphasize  the  picturesque  side  of 
poultry  more  or  less,  since  it  is  through  the  eye 
that  one  gets  one's  most  telling  impression  of  the 
rural  scene.  And  for  sheer  picturesqueness,  I 
suppose  we  must  hand  the  palm  to  the  lordly  and 
prideful  peacock.  With  what  hauteur  he  lifts 
his  long  and  marvelously  figured  plumes!  With 
what  stately  arrogance  he  struts!  He  is  the 
embodiment  and  symbol  of  inane  vanity.  He  is 
beauty  untouched  by  any  utilitarianism,  the 
authentic  type  of  pure  aristocracy.  Overlook 
his  feet  and  his  raucous  voice,  and  he  is  grace, 
color,  and  magnificence  personified. 

The  peacock,  however,  has  no  place  in  the 
common,  friendly  farm  picture.  His  proper 
background  is  the  velvet  lawn  of  the  estate,  the 
rounded  terrace  and  the  marble  balustrade.  For 
his  farm  counterpart  we  must  look  to  the  turkey 
gobbler.  Here  we  have  utility  wedded  to  beauty, 
for  the  turkey  is  America's  favorite  meat.  But 


"  Ducks  up-ending  themselves  in 
the  water  as  they  dive  for  food  " 
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1  fancy  that  the  nobbier,  who  is  cer- 
tainly not  personally  prophetic,  does 
not  think  of  his  market  value;  he,  like 
the  peacock,  is  preoccupied  with  his 
beauty.  But  there  is  a  more  aggres- 
sive and  militant  quality  in  his  strut- 
ting. He  is  a  braggart,  a  swaggering  fellow, 
not  unmindful  of  the  strength  of  his  powerful 
wings  or  of  the  tenor  which  his  bold  and 
blustering  advance  carries  to  the  heart  of  the 
uninitiated.  He  is  a  sort  of  gallinaceous 
combination  of  D'Artagnan,  Falstaft,  and 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac. 

\  he  gobbler' s  modest  wives,  who  appear 
greatly  to  admire  their  boastful  lord,  possess 
a  picturesquene«"  :'.  their  own.     1  here  is  a 
graceful  dignity  in  their  walk  and  carriage, 
and  when  they  ro  >st  together  at  night,  in  a 
shadowy  row  on    he  limb  of  an  apple  tree, 
they  look  extraoi  linarily  domestic  and  com- 
fortable. They  seem  to  brood  over  the  moon- 
lit landscape  and  certainly  they  add  a  needed 
touch  to  the  composite  rural  scene. 
I  have  not  known  turkeys  intimately  enough 
to  discourse  in  learned  fashion  on  their  spiritual 
characteristics,  if  they  have  any,  and  I  am  not 
impressed  with  their  intellectuality.    If  knowing 
enough  to  go  in  when  it  rains  is  an  adequate 
intelligence   test,   then   turkeys   are  uniformly 
morons.    I  have  known  them  to  drown  in  a  rain- 
storm within  easy  reach  of  an  open  barn  door. 
Nor  am  I  hopelessly  carried   away  with  the 
turkey's  musical  ability.    The  best  that  I  can 
say  of  the  gobbler's  song  is  that  it  is  unique  and 
powerful.    On   clear   days   I    have   heard  his 
curious  yodel  sounding  from  a  farm  nearly  a  mile 
away.    Yet  the  turkey's  gobble  is  one  of  those 
essentially  rustic  sounds  which  contribute  to  the 
allurement  of  the  farm. 

I  sometimes  wish  that  domesticated  pheasants 
were  a  common  adjunct  of  the  farm,  for  the  cock 
pheasant,  though  smaller,  vies  with  the  peacock 
in  beauty.  There  are  pheasants  in  our  woods, 
liberated  for  the  purposes  of  so-called  sport,  which 
sometimes  become  quite  tame.  One  year  we  had 
a  cock  pheasant  for  a  daily  visitor  until  an 
unenlightened  neighbor  shot  him.  We  called 
him  Solomon,  so  gorgeously  was  he  arrayed.  He 
would  pose  on  the  lawn  for  our  delectation  and 
would  fit  himself  into  a  decorative  composition 
in  the  barn  door  that  would  have  brought  joy  to 
the  heart  of  Hiroshige.  He  would  strut  before 
our  poultry  house  until  our  demure  Rhode 
Island  Red  ladies  were  all  aflutter  and  starting 
jealous  quarrels  among  themselves.  I  suppose  he 
was  really  after  scattered  grain,  but  his  motives 
appeared  to  be  entirely  esthetic  and  romantic. 

The  guinea  fowl  is  a  near  relative  of  the  turkey. 
His  habits  are  peculiar  and  he  treasures  his 
independence.  The  guinea  hen  has  very  decided 
ideas  of  her  own  as  to  the  best  way  to  raise  a 
family,  and  she  is  very  clever  about  it.  Some- 
times she  will  go  far  afield  for  this  purpose,  later 
on  bringing  in  her  brood  once  a  day  to  the  source 
of  supplies,  but  sometimes  she  will  conduct  the 
whole  operation  in  some  roadside  thicket  under 
your  very  nose.  Her  head,  often  quite  ugly  with 
its  leprous  spots,  seems  too  small  to  contain  a 
very  weighty  brain,  but  she  can  take  care  of  her- 
self and  her  family  and  she  can  fool  her  human 
kindred  with  the  utmost  ease.  Perhaps  it  isn't 
that  she  is  so  bright  but  that  we  are  so  stupid. 

Guineas  like  to  roost  high  in  trees,  but  they  do 
not  seek  seclusion  in  silence.  If  anything  hap- 
pens on  the  ground  beneath  them,  or  if  any  un- 
usual sound  reaches  their  remarkably  sharp  ears, 
they  proceed  to  tell  the  universe  all  about  it. 
The  watch-dog's  honest  bark  is  a  considerate 
and  subdued  affair  compared  with  the  midnight 
clamor  of  a  flock  of  startled  guineas.  Thev  are 
not  exactly  silent  in  the  daytime,  either.  The 
song,  if  song  it  may  be  called,  is  a  combination 
of  shriek,  quack,  and  frantic  cry  for  help.  I 
believe  the  guinea's  first  music  teacher  must  have 
been  a  rusty  hinge.  They  do  not  approve  of  solos, 
but  immediately  and  unanimously  turn  every 
incipient  aria  and  recitative  into  a  full  chorus. 
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While  the  most  noticeable  element  in  the 
guinea  call  seems  to  be  alarm  or  protest,  one  can 
sometimes  detect  a  battle  cry  in  it,  too.  Guineas 
are  not  always  so  pusillanimous  as  they  seem. 
A  lusty  torn  guinea,  when  he  is  in  the  right  mood, 
is  ready  to  attack  almost  anything.  I  have  seen 
one  put  a  good-sized  dog  to  rout  by  simply  walk- 
ing up  and  swearing  at  him.  Curious  birds, 
guineas. 

Geese  and  ducks  are,  of  course,  more  common 
and  needful  adjuncts  of  the  farm.  Here  we  have 
again  the  element  of  the  picturesque.  A  com- 
pany of  geese  waddling  in  single  file  across  the 
barnvard,  a  platoon  of  Indian  Runners  headed 
earnestlv  for  the  garden,  a  mother  Pekin  floating 
placidly  on  the  surface  of  the  pond,  surrounded  by 
little  miniatures  of  herself — how  neatly  they  fit 
into  the  farm  picture.  If  you  are  a  genuine 
country  lover,  the  thought  of  an  old-fashioned 
farmstead  will  inevitably  bring  to  your  mind  a 
picture  of  ducks  up-ending  themselves  in  the 
water  as  they  dive  for  food,  and  then  walking 
awkwardly  up  the  bank  and  wagging  their  tails 
in  that  absurd  way  they  have;  of  the  big  geese 
making  little  crooks  in  their  long  necks  as  they 
hiss  with  such  deceptive  ferocity;  of  the  ducks 
hurrying  across  the  road  and  emitting  a  dimin- 
uendo series  of  quacks  running  down  the  chro- 
matic scale. 

Goose  is  a  word  that,  from  time  immemorial, 
has  been  used  as  a  synonym  for  a  foolish  person, 
but  I  believe  this  to  be  an  unjust  libel  against  the 
goose.  Their  actions  often  appear  silly  enough, 
but  close  association  with  them  leads  one  to  be- 
lieve that  they  have  more  brains  than  they  are 
usually  credited  with.  And  character,  too. 
Most  people  who  have  lived  long  with  ducks  and 
geese  have  stories  to  tell  of  some  remarkable  old 
drake  or  gander  which  indicate  not  only  marked 
individuality  but  also  shrewd  wisdom  and  certain 
qualities  of  loyalty  and  courage  that  are  usually 
attributed  only  to  the  higher  animals.  They  are 
no  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  I  have 
enunciated,  to  wit,  that  the  more  intimately  and 
continuously  we  associate  with  all  these  country 
cousins  of  ours,  the  greater  respect  we  are  bound 
to  have  for  their  brains  and  their  characters. 
Man  can  justly  claim  no  monopoly  of  common 
sense  or  affection. 

But  of  all  these  feathered  kinsfolk  of  the  barn- 
yard I  am  fondest  of  the  chickens.  Partly,  no 
doubt,  because  I  know  them  best  and  have 
associated  with  them  most  constantly.  I  call 
them  chickens  for  want  of  a  better  name  and  be- 
cause they  are  usually  so  designated  in  my 


locality.  It  is  curious,  when  you  stop  to  think  of 
it,  that  there  is  no  accepted,  definitive  name  for 
this  most  common  group.  The  words  fowls  and 
poultry  will  not  do,  since  they  are  rather  generic 
than  specific.  Cock  and  hen.  too,  are  applied 
with  equal  correctness  to  other  species.  Rooster, 
cockerel,  and  pullet  are  terms  peculiar  to  this 
group,  but  they  refer  to  age  and  sex.  Chicken, 
strictly  speaking,  should  be  applied  only  to  the 
young.  The  common  domestic  fowl,  the  great 
egg  producer  of  the  world,  has  been  shabbily 
treated  by  Noah  Webster. 

\\  hile  not  so  elegant  as  the  peacock  or  the 
pheasant,  nor  quite  so  vainglorious  as  the  strut- 
ting turkey  gobbler,  the  rooster  unquestionably 
has  his  picturesque  qualities.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  there  are  some  who  consider  a  Black  Minorca 
cock  the  handsomest  bird  in  creation,  and  I 
scarcely  think  he  himself  would  differ  with  them. 
But  I  think  the  rooster  is  content  if  he  can  in- 
spire subservient  admiration  in  the  ladies  of  his 
own  harem;  he  is  not  particularly  concerned  with 
the  opinion  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  is  a 
proud  creature  and  his  masculine  beauty  is  evi- 
dently quite  satisfactory  to  his  own  kind,  includ- 
ing Ins  complacent  self. 

But  on  the  whole  it  is  a  quieter,  more  domestic 
picturesqueness  that  characterizes  this  species.  I 
do  not  call  a  hen  pretty  when  she  runs  or  flies — 
she  is  too  sprawly;  but  she  is  not  without  beauty 
when  she  is  quietly  pecking  and  scratching  in  the 
yard  or  when  she  is  mothering  her  little  ones. 
Not  even  the  cow  is  more  matronly  then.  And 
who  can  resist  the  appeal  of  a  fluffy  baby  chick? 

Of  the  mentality  of  these  birds,  judged  by 
human  or  canine  standards,  I  have  not  much  to 
say.  Hens  are  so  easily  flustered,  so  quickly 
thrown  into  a  panic  and  deprived  of  all  presence 
of  mind.  I  have  seen  hens,  when  thus  agitated, 
hunt  blindly  and  frantically  for  a  gateway  that 
tin  y  have  passed  through  a  hundred  times  before. 
But  if  you  live  with  them  and  come  to  know  them, 
you  will  discover  unexpected  evidences  of  canny 

\\  isdom. 

It  is  rather  in  the  matter  of  character  and  dis- 
position, however,  that  I  am  chiefly  interested. 
I  he  hen,  like  the  pig,  possesses  an  admirable 
directness  of  purpose.  Her  business  is  to  eat,  to 
lay  her  egg,  and  to  take  a  dust  bath.  If  these 
things  are  permitted  or  provided  for,  she  is  one 
of  God's  most  contented  creatures.  Her  satis- 
faction, indeed,  is  inspiring.    One  envies  it. 

I  he  commonest  mistake  made  by  people  who 
have  no  personal  contact  with  animals  is  the  sup- 
position that  all  members  of  a  given  species  are 
pretty  much  alike,  whereas  the  fact  is  that 
individuals  differ  almost  as  much  as  human 
beings  do.  Chickens  are  no  exception.  If  you 
feed  them  twice  a  day,  and  observe  their  actions, 
you  will  note  the  differences.  Their  dispositions 
vary  widely.  I  have  had  hens  that  inspired  in 
me  a  sympathetic  and  amused  tenderness  not 
unlike  affection,  while  others  have  left  me  in- 
different and  cold.  There  are  greedy  ones,  bold 
ones,  shy  ones,  inquisitive  ones,  affectionate  ones, 
cross  ones,  motherly  ones,  and  chronic  bullies. 
Some  love  to  be  picked  up  and  caressed  while 
others  will  persistently  dodge  you  or  squawk  if 
you  touch  them.  You  begin  to  observe  marked 
evidences  of  personality. 

Some  hens  are  very  notional.     I  have  had  white 


hens  who  would  not  associate  with  red  ones. 
Last  summer  I  had  a  hen  who  refused  to  enter  the 
yard  at  feeding  time  if  I  stood  in  the  gateway; 
I  had  to  stand  back  with  exaggerated  politeness 
before  she  would  come  mincing  in.  Henrv 
Ward  Beecher  in  his  "Star  Papers"  tells  of  a  hen 
who  would  lay  her  egg  nowhere  but  in  the  house, 
preferring  some  soft  place  like  a  bed.  If  excluded 
she  made  a  terrible  fuss.  At  last  someone  hit  on 
the  idea  of  arranging  a  nest  for  her  in  the  kitchen, 
where  she  thereafter  laid  her  daily  egg  with 
evident  satisfaction. 

It  is  such  discoveries  in  personality  that  endear 
these  egg-laying  kinsfolk  to  me.  One  may  have 
admiration  or  sympathy  for  a  race,  but  one  must 
know  individuals  to  love  them. 

Not  only  through  the  eye  but  through  the  ear, 
do  the  chickens  contribute  an  essentially  do- 
mestic and  homelike  factor  to  the  farm  atmo- 
sphere. The  crow-  of  Chanticleer  has  echoed  dow  n 
the  ages,  never  far  removed  from  the  haunts  of 
man.  Is  it  beautiful?  I  cannot  say,  so  closely 
is  the  triumphant  sound  woven  into  the  fabric  of 
my  life.  On  the  last  day,  when  Gabriel's  trumpet 
sounds,  I  believe  it  will  be  answered  by  the 
unabashed  crow  of  a  cock.  It  is  a  challenge  to 
all  the  sluggards  and  melancholiacs  in  the  world, 
a  clarion  announcement  that  day  has  begun  and 
life  is  good. 

Scarcely  less  inspiriting  is  the  cackle  of  a  hen 
that  has  laid  her  egg.  "I've  done  it!"  she  seems 
to  say.  "I've  succeeded  once  more!  Isn't  it 
wonderful?  Every  day  is  an  adventure.  Isn't 
it  exciting?  Come  on,  everybody,  and  scratch, 
(ilory  hallelujah!" 

1  here  is  a  greater  variety  to  hen  language  than 
to  that  of  most  other  creatures.  Of  course,  the 
better  you  know  them  the  more  readily  you  can 
differentiate  between  the  various  words  in  their 
language  and  interpret  them.  One  comes  to 
understand  the  cry  of  alarm,  the  squawk  of 
protest,  the  bloody  murder  yell,  the  scolding,  the 
throaty  murmur  of  content,  the  nervous  cackle, 
and  the  clucking  that  proceeds  from  sunshine  and 
and  a  good  breakfast  and  that  is,  I  suppose,  the 
hen's  idea  of  song.  But  I  love  best  to  listen  to 
the  conversation  that  goes  on  among  the  hens 
when  they  think  they  are  unobserved.  They 
thoroughly  enjoy  gossip,  I  am  sure.  I  know  of 
no  animal  sounds,  not  even  the  twittering  of  barn 
swallows,  that  sounds  more  like  talking.  And 
then  there  is  the  soft,  pleading  murmur  that  you 
hear  from  the  roosts  w-hen  you  go  out  to  the 
poultry  house  at  night. 

These  things,  I  say,  are  more  inalienably  a  part 
of  the  farm  atmosphere  that  some  of  us  love  than 
any  other  one  thing  that  I  can  think  of.  If  I 
were  to  buy  a  new  farm,  and  wanted  to  establish 
its  character  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  first 
thing  I  should  do  would  be  to  get  a  few  hens. 
They  would  make  themselves  immediately  at 
home,  and  I,  watching  them  and  listening  to 
them,  would  feel  somehow  that  I  was  where  I 
belonged. 

And  so  I  call  them,  too,  my  kinsfolk;  I  number 
them  among  my  country  cousins.  1  hey  belong 
to  that  group  of  beings  that  help  to  make  life  the 
interesting  thing  that  it  is  for  me  and  without 
whom  the  world,  though  filled  with  human 
beings,  would  still  be  incomplete  and  partially 
desolate. 
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— set  of  cams  timed  for  reversing.  The  carburetors,  four 
of  them  on  each  motor,  are  equipped  with  fuel  econo- 
mizers, which  permit  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  jets 
when  the  engines  are  warmed  up.  The  cooling  system 
uses  fresh  water  which,  in  turn,  is  cooled  by  salt  water, 
thus  eliminating  the  danger  of  corrosion  in  the  motors 
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Mount  Columbia,  with 
its  snowy  summit  draped 
in  clouds.  This  is  often 
called  the  most  beautiful 
peak  of  the  Rockies 


Crossing  the  Athabasca 
River,  one  of  whose  main 
branches  drains  the  great 
Columbia  Ice  Field,  which 
has  an  area  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  square  miles 


WITH  a  6AMERA  in 

Photographs  by 


Crossing  the  Saskatchewan  River  was  no 
easy  matter,  and  highly  dramatic  as  well 


Traversing  the  great  Saskatchewan  glacier, 
one  of  the  numerous  glaciers  of  the  Ice  Field 
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The  E^RL  Y  T>A  YS  of  J^AJVN  TENNIS 


IT  WAS  the  turn  of  the  century  that 
was  to  bring  to  lawn  tennis  its  greatest 
changes  and  advancement,  its  entrance 
upon  a  period  of  real  and  permanent 
popularity;  1900  was  the  turning  point  in 
the  lawn  tennis  world.  The  game  was  to 
take  on  a  quite  new  character,  to  become  more 
universal  and  more  democratic.  Lrderlying 
causes  existed  for  this  growth  and  extension, 
although  thev  were  little  realized  at  the  time;  nor 
was  it  until  nearly  a  decade  and  a  half  had  passed 
that  thev  were  to  become  an  actuality. 

In  i960  lawn  tennis  was  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  Malcolm  WTiitman  was  champion  of  the 
United  States  in  singles,  while  Holcombe  W  ard 
and  Dwight  F.  Davis  were  the  doubles  cham- 
pions. Whitman  was  to  retire  undefeated  at  the 
end  of  that  vear.  Ward  was  to  become  singles 
champion  four  years  later,  and  Davis  had  pre- 
sented the  Cup  that  bears  his  name,  which  was  to 
inaugurate  international  competition  on  a  grand 
scale  that  same  year.  Elsewhere  in  the  world  the 
game  was  little  different,  as  to  personnel,  than 
it  had  been  ten  or  twenty  years  earlier.  England 
was  still  the  dominant  nation,  but  Continental 
players — from  Belgium,  Holland,  and  France — 
were  beginning  to  enter  at  Wimbledon  and  the 
other  competitive  centers  of  Europe.  Austral- 
asia was  still  an  unknown  quantity,  although 
the  game  was  flourishing  there  and  in  other  far 
away  homes  of  English-speaking  peoples.  But 
international  competition  meant  contests  be- 
tween England  (or  the  British  Isles,  to  adopt 
the  nomenclature  that  was  then  official)  and  the 
United  States.  Negotiations  were  opened  for 
an  international  match  between  the  L  nited 
States  and  England  by  the  governing  bodies  of 
the  game  in  these  countries,  and  they  were  so 
successful  that  the  Davis  Cup  was  placed  in 
competition  in  the  summer  of  19x0. 

England  sent  a  team  of  three  men,  Arthur  W. 
Gore,  Herbert  Roper  Barrett,  and  E.  D.  Black. 
The  first  two  were  Englishmen,  while  Black  was 
a  Scotchman.  Perhaps  that  was  why  the  British 
Isles  was  styled  the  challenging  nation.  To 
repel  the  invader  the  United  States  selected 
W  hitman,  the  champion;  Davis  the  donor  of  the 
Cup  and  the  doubles  title  holder;  and  his  partner 
W  ard.  The  official  score  was  3  matches  to  O. 
L  nited  States  wins.  One  match  was  unfinished 
and  one  unplayed,  as  it  could  have  no  bearing  on 
the  result.  The  match  was  played  on  turf  courts 
at  Longwood,  Boston.  Longwood  and  Newport 
(where  the  championship  was  held)  were  then 
the  centers  of  the  game. 
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Keystone  View  Co.,  Inc.  of  N.  Y. 
The  Davis  Cup.   The  United  States  is  the  champion  nation, 
and  there  are  twenty -four  challenging  nations  this  year 


By  the  time  of  the  second  British  invasion,  in 
1902 — it  having  been  impossible  to  get  a  team 
together  in  1901 — the  stage  had  been  set  for  a 
new  act  in  the  American  drama  of  the  courts. 
New  players  came  to  the  front  and  the  older  ones 
— the  term  is  not  entirely  appropriate — were 
about  to  make  a  permanent  exit.  \\  renn  was 
never  a  real  contender  for  the  championship 
after  the  Spanish-American  war.  \\  hitman 
retired  in  1900,  re-entered  the  lists  in  1902,  and 
then  withdrew  definitely.  William  A.  Lamed 
became  champion  in  1901  and  was  midway  in 
the  most  remarkable  career  in  the  annals  of  the 
game.  He  came  into  the  limelight  in  1892,  when 
he  won  the  national  intercollegiate  championship, 
playing  for  Cornell.  For  nine  years  he  strove  to 
win  the  national  title,  but  vainly.  During  that 
period  he  was,  on  his  game,  the  most  brilliant 
player  of  his  time.  He  was  constantly  within 
striking  distance  of  the  title,  only  to  break  down 
when  victory  seemed  almost  certain.  In  England 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States  the  soundness 
and  brilliance  of  his  game  was  admitted,  while 
his  seemingly  ineradicable  inability  to  drive  home 
the  victory  was  as  universally  recognized. 
Lamed  was  runner-up  for  the  championship  no 
less  than  four  times,  1892  to  1900. 

W  hitman's  retirement  gave  Lamed  his  chance 
in  1901 .    Only  Beals  W  right,  seven  years  younger 


than  Larned,  blocked  his  path,  and  him 
Larned  pushed  aside  in  a  four  set  match. 

In  1902  England  sent  froth  another  argosy 
in  quest  of  the  Davis  Cup.  An  infinitely 
stronger  side  than  before  was  selected.  It 
comprised  both  the  Dohertys,  the  "peer- 
less" brothers,  who  practically  monopolized  the 
English  championship  from  1897  to  1906,  inclu- 
sive. \\  ith  them  came  Dr.  Joshua  Pirn,  Wimble- 
don title  holder  in  1892  and  1893,  an  Irishman  and 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  players  of  the  last., 
century.  To  oppose  them  the  V/nited  States  re- 
lied upon  both  old  and  new  material.  Whitman 
re-entered  the  lists,  VI  ard  and  Davis  were  selected 
for  the  doubles,  and  the  new  champion,  Larned, 
shared  with  \\  hitman  the  singles  burden. 

The  1902  Cup  match  was  played  at  the  Crescent 
A.  C,  Bay  Ridge,  and  it  was  a  remarkable  one. 
Although  H.  L.  Doherty,  the  younger  brother,  was 
champion  of  England  it  was  decided  not  to  use  him 
in  the  singles.  So  Doctor  Pirn  joined  R.  F.  Dohertv 
and  the  two  opposed  \\  hitman  and  Larned,  with 
the  Doherty  brothers  as  the  British  doubles  team. 
Play  began  on  a  Thursday  afternoon  and  was 
interrupted  by  a  thunder-and-rain  storm  when 
both  Larned  and  \\  hitman  were  leading  at  two 
sets  to  none  against  Doherty  and  Pirn.  \\  hen 
play  was  resumed  Friday  morning  Whitman  tan 
out,  but  Larned  suffered  a  return  of  his  enatic- 
ness  and  lost  three  successive  sets  to  Doherty. 
In  the  afternoon  Larned  beat  Pirn  easily,  while 
\\  hitman  had  more  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
Doherty.  Although  the  Cup  was  already  won  by 
the  L  nited  States,  the  doubles  match  was  played 
Saturday  afternoon  and  the  Dohertys  beat  \\  ard 
and  Davis  in  a  wonderful  four  set  encounter. 

All  three  members  of  the  British  team  played 
at  Newport  a  few  weeks  later.  1  he  champion  of 
England,  11.  L.  Doherty,  defaulted  to  his  brother 
R.  F.,  and  the  latter  beat  Whitman,  reversing  the 
Bay  Ridge  encounter.  In  the  challenge  round 
Larned,  after  a  shaky  start,  beat  R.  F.  Doherty, 
who  had  been  victorious  in  the  earlier  encounter. 
I  he  Dohertys  won  the  doubles,  this  being  the  first 
time  that  the  title  had  gone  out  of  the  country. 

1  he  next  year,  1903,  the  British  Isles  chal- 
lenged again  and  sent  over  the  Dohertys  and 
Harold  S.  Mahony,  English  champion  in  1896. 
The  visitors  pinned  their  faith  to  the  Dohertys 
this  year.  R.  F.  Doherty  had  a  strained  shoulder 
when  he  came  to  play  Larned  on  the  first  day  and 
he  defaulted.  His  shoulder  yielded  to  treatment, 
aided  by  a  timely  rain  that  prevented  play  on  the 
second  day,  and  he  was  able  to  play  the  doubles, 
and  then  the  singles  on  the  third  day.  Had 
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Mahcny  been  substituted,  R.  F.  Doherty  would 
have  been  out  of  the  singles  play  and  this  might 
have  resulted  dis^strou  ;ly. 

The  selection  of  the  UrOed  States  team  was  a 
problem  that  yesr.  Whitman  was  out  for  good 
and  Davis  had  also  retire*!  from  serious  tourna- 
ment play.  The  W  renris — Robert  and  his 
younger  brother  Geor<£>. — were  turned  to  and 
they  responded  generously,  although  "Bob" 
had  never  recovered  from  his  war  experiences. 
Larned  was  the  obvious  man  for  one  of  the  singles, 
"Bob"  Wrenn  getting  the  other  place.  11  L, 
Doherty  beat  Wrenn  easily,  the  Dohertys  beat 
the  Wrenns  in  four  sets  in  the  doubles,  and  on  the 
third  day  the  British  Isles  led  two  matches  to  one, 
needing  one  more  to  win  the  Cup. 

It  seems  hard  to  believe  that  so  recently  as 
1903  two  Davis  Cup  contests  were  held  simul- 
taneously and  on  courts  side  by  side,  with  no 
barrier  between  them;  with  the  spectators  watch- 
ing both  matches  and  listening,  as  did  the  players, 
to  the  calls  of  both  umpires.  Yet  such  was  the 
case  in  this  match,  played  on  the  Longwood 
courts,  as  the  1900  contest  had  been.  It  was 
Wrenn  against  R.  F.  Doherty  and  Larned  and 
H.  L.  Doherty  in  one  of  their  memorable  en- 
counters. So  close  and  even  were  the  contests 
that  the  four  players  came  into  the  fifth  set  with- 
out a  decision.  The  British  Isles  needed  but  one 
match,  the  United  States  must  have  both  to  re- 
tain the  Cup.  The  4,000  spectators  sat  and 
watched  tensely,  thrilled  and  nerve-racked  as 
they  tried  to  follow  both  games.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  fifth  set  an  incident  occurred  that 
spelled  disaster  for  the  United  States.  Larned 
needed  but  one  point  to  give  him  a  commanding 
lead  over  H.  L.  Doherty.  A  close  decision  was 
required,  and  the  linesman  who  should  have  been 
there  to  make  it  had  withdrawn.  The  point, 
which  Larned  thought  was  won,  was  played 
over  and  lost  by  him.  The  game  followed  it  and 
then  the  set  and  match.  Wrenn,  watching 
the  other  pair,  and  knowing  that  the  Cup  was 
lost,  yielded  to  the  elder  Doherty,  also  in  the 
fifth  set. 

Thus  the  British  Isles  was  successful  in  her 
third  battle  for  the  Cup.  It  crossed  the  ocean 
to  England,  and  it  was  not  until  1913,  ten  years 
later,  that  it  returned  to  the  land  that  gave  it 
birth.  In  the  meantime  it  had  traveled  to  dis- 
tant Australia.  At  a  still  later  and  vastly  more 
troubled  period,  in  1914,  the  Cup,  having  been 
lost  by  Australia,  and  then  won  again,  was  about 
to  be  once  more  forwarded  to  the  antipodes;  but 
heed  was  taken  in  time  of  the  danger  by  German 
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sea  raiders,  and  the  Cup  was  deposited  in  a  safe 
deposit  vault  in  New  York. 

England  was  not  content  with  the  Rape  of  the 
Gup.  I  he  Dohertys  remained  for  the  champion- 
ship, which  was  plainly  within  their  grasp. 
1  us  time  R.  F.  Doherty  defaulted  to  H.  L.. 
who  was  still  English  champion.  Larned  was 
the  "standing-out"  title  holder.  A  newcomer, 
William  J.  Clothier,  got  into  the  limelight  bv 
beating  Ward  and  then  going  on  to  the  final 
round,  where  he  met  Doherty 
but  proved  no  match  for  him. 
In  the  challenge  round  Lamed 
was  erratic  and  unreliable  until 
nearly  the  end.  There  he  made 
a  partial  recovery,  and  the 
hopes  of  his  countrymen  began 
to  revive.  Doherty  was  too 
strong,  however,  and,  winning 
the  last  set  at  10-8,  he  became 
the  holder  of  the  American  title 
—the  only  non-native  cham- 
pion in  the  period  1881-1925. 

1  he  next  few  years  at  home 
can  be  summed  up  briefly.  It 
was  the  period  of  one -year 
holders  of  the  title.  H.  L. 
Doherty  did  not  return  in  1904, 
and  Ward  and  Clothier  were 
the  contenders  in  the  final 
round.  Larned  was  struggling 
unsuccessfully  to  regain  the 
title.  He  got  to  the  semi-final 
round  this  year  but  was  beaten 
in  five  sets  by  Clothier.  The 
latter  seemed  to  have  the  title 
won,  for  he  led  at  two  sets  to 
one;  but  Ward  came  strongly 
and  got  home  in  the  fifth  set. 
The  era  of  one-year  tenures  of 
the  title  was  now  fairly  on. 
In  1905  Ward  lost  to  Wright, 
who  retained  the  title  for  only 
one  year,  being  succeeded  by  Clothier,  also  for 
one  year  only. 

Larned's  ambition  was  to  fight  his  way  to  the 
championship  again.  But  he  was  hampered  by 
rheumatism,  contracted  during  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  in  which  he  was  a  Rough  Rider 
with  Wrenn.  In  1905  Larned  reached  the  semi- 
final round  but  was  beaten  by  Wright.  In  1906 
Larned  was  beaten  by  Karl  Behr  in  an  early 
round,  and  Wright  and  Clothier  fought  it  out  in 
the  challenge  round,  the  latter  being  successful. 
Quite  accidentally  Larned's  chance  came  in  1907 
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for  Clothier  hurt  his  knee  just  before  Newport 
and  was  obliged  to  default  in  the  challenge  round. 
It  was  a  lean  year  and  Larned  won  in  a  walk. 
I  his  hollow  victory,  and  the  years  preceding,  gave 
little  inkling  of  that  magnificent  play  that  was 
later  to  make  him  supreme  over  a  period  of  five 
years. 

The  United  States  did  not  challenge  for  the 
Davis  Cup  in  1904,  the  treasury  of  the  U.  S.  L.  T. 
A.  being  without  money  to  finance  a  team.  Hut 


Hugh  Lawrence  Doherty.  the  only 
non- American  winner  of  I  he  cham- 
pionship of  the  United  States 


Norman  Everard  Brookes,  the 
left-handed  Australian  who  won 
at  Wimbledon  in  1907  and  in  1914 


The  United  States  Cup  team  in 


1906:  left  to  right.  BealsC.  Wright.  Raymond  D.  Little,  the  late  Kreigh Collins,  and  Holcombe  Ward 


challengers  were 
not  lacking.  Aus- 
tria, Belgium,  and 
France  came  for- 
ward and  Belgium 
was  overwhelm- 
ingly beaten  by  the 
British  Isles. 
Money  was  raised  by  subscription  in  1905  and  a 
formidable  team  sent  to  England  by  the  L'nited 
States.  There  was  a  new  challenger,  Australasia, 
with  a  new  luminary  of  the  first  magnitude — 
Norman  E.  Brookes. 

It  was  with  bright  hopes  that  the  American 
team  set  out  in  quest  of  the  Cup.  It  consisted  of 
Ward,  the  champion,  and  Larned  and  Wright. 
Its  strength  was  revealed  when  Australasia,  with 
Brookes  and  Wilding,  was  beaten  5-0.  Larned 
and  Wright  played  the  singles  and  Ward  and 
Wright  the  doubles.  Disaster  came  in  the 
challenge  round.  Wright  was  playing  a  game 
that  was  probably  the  best  in  the  world,  H.  L. 
Doherty  being  left  out  of  the  reckoning.  But  it 
had  been  the  understanding  before  leaving  New 
York  that  Ward  and  Larned  were  to  play  the 
singles,  and  they  were  named,  with  Ward  and 
Wright  (the  champions),  as  the  doubles  team. 

Few  matches  in  the  history  of  the  game  have 
been  harder  fought  or  more  thrilling  than  these. 
Ward,  by  a  continual  net  attack,  won  the  first 
two  sets  from  H.  L.  Doherty.  "  It  was  like  noth- 
ing ever  seen  on  the  center  court  before  or  since," 
said  an  eye  witness,  Wallis  Myers;  "there  was  the 
dark-haired  New  Yorker,  with  his  immobile, 
intellectual  face,  his  short,  pattering  stride, 
literally  'downing'  the  world's  champion,  or  so 
it  seemed,  before  the  eyes  of  his  admirers.  Lip 
like  a  racing  dog  would  come  the  agile  Ward 
after  his  service,  and  with  a  deft  turn  of  his 
pliable  wrist  intercept  every  one  of  the  cham- 
pion's returns — now  a  chop  that  made  the  ball 
lie  dead,  like  a  mashie  shot  on  the  green,  next  a 
short  cross  volley  that  found  an  opening  even 
Doherty  could  not  guard,  then  a  backhand  hook 
which  barely  grazed  the  top  of  the  net.  Of 
course  his  service  broke — what  American  vol- 
leyer's  does  not?  But  in  this  match  it  gyrated 
more  than  ever,  and  it  puzzled  the  champion  a 
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good  deal.  From  my  place  on  the  line  I  could 
perceive  Mr.  Dalshiel's  vainly  attempting  to  sup- 
press his  smiles,  and  in  the  committee  box  I 
could  see  the  high  priests  of  English  lawn  tennis 
moving  uneasily  in  their  seats." 

But  "H.  L."  was  never  beaten  until  the  last 
point  had  been  scored.  He  fought  grimly  until 
he  saw  signs  of  exhaustion  in  Ward  and  then 
began  to  press  in  his  turn.  The  last  three  sets 
were  a  tragedy,  Ward  winning  only  three  games 
in  them.  It  was  H.  L.  Doherty's  time  of  triumph. 
He  next  beat  Larned  after  the  latter  had  led  at 
two  sets  to  one. 

Twice  more  the  United  States  challenged — in 
1906  and  io»7.  Wright,  who  had  in  the  mean- 
time won  the  American  championship,  was  the 
No.  1  man  on  the  team  in  1906,  but  just  before 
sailing  he  had  cut  his  left  hand — his  playing 
hand — and  was  unable  to  play  at  all.  Blood 
poisoning  set  in  during  the  voyage  and  his  life 
was  in  danger;  he  did  lose  a  finger  and  was  a 
long  time  recovering,  even  partially.  W  ard  and 
Raymond  D.  Little  comprised  the  1906  playing 
team  and  they  failed  to  win  a  match  from  H.  L. 
Doherty  and  Smith  in  the  singles  or  from  the 
Dohertys  in  the  doubles.  Little  did,  however, 
earn'  Doherty  to  five  sets. 

It  was  Wright  and  Behr  who  invaded  in  1907. 
They  met  Australasia  in  the  first  round.  So 
formidable  were  the  British  Isles  and  the  United 
States  considered  that  Australasia  was  the  only 
other  challenger.  Brookes  and  the  late  Anthony 
F.  Wilding  were  the  Australasian  team,  the  for- 
mer having  reached  his  full  stature  and  standing 
forth  as  perhaps  the  greatest  player  in  the  world — 
as  his  win  of  the  English  title  at  Wimbledon  that 
year  showed.  Wilding  was  still  building  up  his 
game  and  was  far  behind  Brookes.  The  latter 
beat  both  Wright  and  Behr,  while  Behr  suc- 
cumbed to  Wilding  also.  This  gave  Australasia 
the  necessary  three  points,  the  Lnited  States 
winning  the  doubles  and  one  of  the  singles — - 
\\  right  versus  Wilding. 

In  the  challenge  round  Australasia  beat  the 
Britons,  who  were  without  the  services  of  the 
Dohertys  and  of  Smith  and  Frank  L.  Riseley. 
All  four  players  had  announced  their  retirement, 
and  England's  decline  dated  from  that  time. 
Australasia  was  the  rising  sun  and  there  was  no 
twilight  until  1912. 

Australasia's  triumph  was  a  double  one  in 
1907.  Norman  Brookes  seized  the  sceptre  which 
H.  L.  Doherty  had  relinquished.  He  had  come 
to  England  in  1905  and  proved  himself  to  be  one 
of  the  world's  great  players.  At  Wimbledon  he 
beat  S.  H.  Smith  and  yielded  only  to  H.  L. 
Doherty  after  a  tremendous  struggle  in  which 
the  "Little  Do"  was  called  upon  to  give  all  he 
had.  Brookes's  success  in  1907  was  forecast  as 
soon  as  he  went  on  the  court  upon  his  arrival  in 
England.  It  was  seen  that  his  game  had  im- 
proved and  that  his  confidence  was  greater 
than  ever.  He  equalled  expectations  at  Wimble- 
don, winning  the  All  Comers  from  A.  W.  Gore  and 
becoming  champion  through  the  default  of  H.  L. 
Doherty.  For  five  years,  1907  to  191 1  inclusive, 
Larned  and  Brookes  were  the  great  figures  in  the 
lawn  tennis  world. 

Larned's  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  five  successive 
wins  of  the  championship — in  1907,  1908,  1909, 
1910,  and  191 1.  He  retired  undefeated  when 
lacking  only  a  few  months  of  forty  years  of  age. 
At  that  time,  and  for  years  previously,  he  was,  in 
America,  in  a  class  by  himself.  Every  opponent 
felt  that  the  chances  of  beating  him  were  so 
remote  as  to  be  not  worth  considering.  There 
were  no  "Larned  strokes"  akin  to  the  "Renshaw 
smash,"  the  "Lawford  drive,"  or  the  outstanding 
shots  of  the  players  of  the  present  century.  He 
did  not  serve  or  smash  like  McLoughlin,  nor 
volley  incessantly  like  Ward,  nor  employ  the  court 
strategy  and  finesse  of  Wright.  His  game  was 
"straight  tennis."  To  watch  him  one  got  the 
impression  of  a  player  good  but  in  no  way  re- 
markable. His  opponents  could  never  become 
accustomed  to  the  speed  of  his  shots.  He  served 
and  drove  with  mechanical  perfection,  but  his 
footwork  and  timing  were  perfect  and  the  ball 
always  traveled  fast;  it  was  nearly  always  on  his 
opponent  before  he  expected  it  or  was  ready  for  it. 

In  191 1  McLoughlin  came  through  the  All 
Comers,  playing  wonderfully  and  beating  Wright 
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in  the  final.  Yet  in  the  challenge  round  Larned 
beat  him  with  the  loss  of  only  ten  games,  despite 
play  that  seemed  irresistible.  McLoughlin  was 
all  over  the  court,  serving,  smashing,  volleying, 
and  driving  in  spectacular  fashion;  yet  Larned 
was  like  a  magnet,  seeming  to  compel  Mc- 
Loughlin's  best  shots  to  come  to  him  and  make  it 
easy  for  him  to  score  aces  off  them. 

Larned  was  one  of  the  few  players,  even  the 
great  ones,  who  possessed  a  forcing  back-hand. 
He  could  score  winners  off  the  left  wing  almost 
as  well  as  off  the  right  one.  In  one  of  his  com- 
paratively few  appearances  in  tournament  play, 
outside  of  Newport  and  Longwood,  Larned  was 
competing  in  the  Metropolitan  championship,  in 
New  York.  His  opponent  was  the  late  G.  F. 
Touchard,  who  was  ill  and  out  of  form.  Touch- 
ard  made  one  very  brilliant  shot,  a  drive  to 
Larned's  left  corner.  Larned  was  at  his  right 
corner,  and  he  ran  across  the  court  in  a  race  with 
the  ball.  He  reached  it  as  it  bounced,  and  with- 
out looking  at  either  his  opponent  or  the  court  he 
drove  it,  back-handed,  straight  down  the  line.  It 
traveled  like  a  bullet  out  of  a  rifle  and  landed  in 
Touchard's  right  corner  for  an  ace.  I  have  never 
seen  anything  struck  more  easily  or  cleanly  and 
with  such  speed  and  accuracy. 

Norman  Brookes  was  for  years  termed  the 
"Mighty  Brookes."  He  was  famous  in  Australia 
long  before  he  came  to  England  in  1905.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  career  hard  hitting  was  his 
shibboleth.  He  learned,  like  Larned,  that  speed 
was  not  all,  and  he  changed  his  game  so  that 
extreme  speed  was  used  only  when  he  deemed  the 
need  for  it  to  arise.  Unlike  Larned,  and  H.  L. 
Doherty  as  well,  Brookes  believed  in  what  we 
sometimes  speak  of  as  spectacular  strokes.  His 
service,  for  example,  was  a  fearsome  weapon, 
made  especially  so  because  he  is  left-handed. 

Brookes  also  believed  in  aggressive  play  and  was 
a  fine  volleyer.  His  match  with  McLoughlin  in 
1914,  which  will  be  described  later,  was  all  serve 
and  volley  on  the  part  of  both  men.  Brookes's 
play  at  the  net  was  marked  by  volleys  sharply 
angled  and  decisive.  The  opponent  seldom  had 
a  second  chance  at  one  of  his  volleys.  His  over- 
head play  was  weak  by  comparison,  as  he  did  not 
kill  spectacularly  and  with  finality.  Yet  he 
anticipated  so  well,  and  his  position  play  was  so 
good,  that  he  was  not  often  vulnerable  overhead. 
Brookes  could  win  a  match  in  a  short  time  and 
with  the  loss  of  few  points. 

1  here  could  not  have  been  any  more  cruel  luck 
than  befell  Beals  Wright  early  in  1906.  He  was 
then  champion  and  playing  incomparably  the 
finest  game  of  his  career.  In  practice,  prior  to 
sailing,  he  had  repeated  his  form  of  the  summer 
before,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some  good  judges 
he  was  the  best  player  in  the  world.  With  him  to 
captain  the  Cup  team  and  play  No.  1  on  it,  hopes 
of  success  were  high.  Wright  was  staying  at  the 
Crescent  Athletic  Club,  Bay  Ridge,  before  he 
sailed  with  Ward,  Little,  and  Kreigh  Collins.  It 
was  still  early  in  the  evening,  in  May,  and  Wright, 
in  opening  some  bottled  water,  broke  the  bottle, 
cutting  his  left  hand  very  badly.  He  bound  it 
up  as  well  as  he  could  and  the  next  morning  went 
aboard  the  ship.  When  he  got  to  a  doctor  in 
London  he  was  told  that  a  day  later  would  have 
been  too  late.  The  trip  was  spoiled — no  tennis 
was  played  by  Wright  and  the  United  States  lost 
to  the  British  Isles.  Upon  his  return  to  the 
United  States  Wright  defended  his  title,  perfunc- 
torily, but  lost  to  Clothier. 

Wright  was  that  rarity,  an  aggressive  "chop- 
per." His  service  was  excellent  and  it  was  al- 
ways used  as  a  preliminary  to  an  advance  to  the 
net.  A  fine  volleyer,  unerring  overhead,  Wright 
was  a  strategical  genius. 

With  the  journey  of  the  Davis  Cup  to  Aus- 
tralia in  1907  a  new  chapter  is  entered  upon. 
Two  nations,  the  British  Isles  and  the  United 
States,  challenged  in  1908,  and  the  latter  won  in 
the  match  held  at  Longwood.  It  remained  to  get 
together  a  team  to  go  to  Australia,  and  the  only 
two  men  available  were  Wright  and  Fred.  B. 
Alexander — the  latter  a  leading  player  and  soon 
to  become  Australasian  champion  and  a  conquer- 
ing Caesar  on  the  Riviera;  there  he  swept  the 
boards,  even  beating  the  great  H.  L.  Doherty  who, 
early  in  1909,  emerged  from  his  retirement  for  an 
ail-too  brief  interval. 
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The  visit  of  the  Americans  in  1908  was  a  popu- 
lar event  in  Australia.  The  match  was  played 
at  Melbourne  and  was  intensely  exciting.  Wright 
was  the  hero  of  the  contest.  He  beat  both 
Brookes  and  Wilding,  and  in  the  doubles  he  and 
Alexander  almost  won  the  match  that  would  have 
brought  the  Cup  home.  In  the  fifth  set,  how- 
ever, the  antipodeans  just  managed  to  nose  out. 

The  Wright-Brookes  match  was  an  epic  of  the 
courts.  Brookes  was  the  odds-on  favorite  and 
he  won  the  first  two  sets  out  of  hand,  the  first  set 
at  love.  Wright,  struggling  desperately  to  hold 
his  man  in  the  third  set,  knowing  that  he  had  a  ^ 
chance  if  it  went  to  four  or  five  sets,  made  a  dis- 
covery and,  like  a  great  general,  acted  upon  it. 
In  crossing  over  from  one  side  of  the  court  to  the 
other,  Wright  noticed  that  the  marks  in  the  turf 
left  by  Brookes's  spiked  shoes  were  not  so  close 
to  the  net  as  were  the  old  marks.  This  meant 
that  the  Australian  was  not  getting  in  as  closely  as 
earlier  in  the  match,  due  to  the  pace  telling  on 
him.  So  Wright  put  a  little  more  into  his  play, 
and  won  the  third  set  and  then  the  fourth. 


William  Augustus  Larned.  seven  times  champion  of  the 
United  States,  1901. 1902, 1907, 1908, 1909. 1910and  1911 


Brookes  "chucked"  this  set,  saving  himself  for 
the  all-important  fifth.  I  have  the  testimony 
of  Wright  that  the  ruse  was  almost  success- 
ful, that  he  was  nearly  nipped  at  the  post.  To 
10-all  the  men  fought  in  the  broiling  sun  before 
4,000  excited  people,  and  when  Wright  got  home 
at  12-10  both  men  had  to  be  helped  off  the  court, 
so  near  collapse  were  they. 

Alexander  had  carried  Brookes  to  five  sets,  but 
against  \\  ilding,  with  the  score  2-all  and  the  Cup 
still  to  win,  he  could  do  nothing.  He  was  worn 
to  a  frazzle  watching,  or  hearing  about,  the 
Wright-Brookes  set-to. 

1  he  next  year,  1909,  saw  the  United  States 
determined  to  keep  trying,  but  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  Larned,  Wright,  or  Alexander  to 
undertake  the  long  journey  to  Australia  the 
experiment  was  tried  of  sending  a  team  of 
"colts."  Maurice  E.  McLoughlin  and  Melville 
H.  Long,  two  California  "comers,"  still  in  their 
'teens,  offered  to  sacrifice  themselves  on  the  altar 
of  duty.  They  were  soundly  beaten,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  failing  to  win  a  match. 

There  was  no  contest  in  1910,  and  in  191 1  the 
United  States  made  another  great  effort.  Larned, 
Wright,  and  McLoughlin  were  the  argonauts, 
and  how  they  fared  is  to  be  told  in  the  next 
article. 


The  SKTSAIL 

"By  TERCIVAL  ZfUDSON 

iXo  K.  P.  L.) 


I  am  team-mate  of  the  trade  wind; 
I  am  consort  of  the  gull; 
I  am  one  with  every  tempest 
And  I  watch  throughout  the  lull. 
I  am  see-er,  aye,  and  do-er, 
And  a  bold  adventurer, 
For  I  lead  a  questing  people 
Where  the  farthest  places  are. 

I  am  first  to  see  the  sun  rise, 
I  am  last  to  see  him  set; 
I  bid  the  Moon  ascend  the  sky 
And  ye  shall  see  me  yet, 
Tho'  the  ocean  seas  be  shrouded 
Beneath  a  Stygian  gloom, 
For  the  upper  starry  spaces 
Are  the  regions  where  I  loom. 

I  am  Aldebaran's  avatar; 

I  am  Vega's  other  soul. 

They  name  and  greet  me,  one  by  one. 

From  stellar  pole  to  pole; 

Tho'  the  eyes  of  men  be  bounden 

By  the  cloud  wrack  o'er  the  sea 

I  converse  with  the  starry  hosts 

In  close  comradery. 


I  am  guidon  of  the  cavalry 
That  drill  upon  the  sea, 
I  flutter  from  the  lances 
Of  the  vanguard.    Follow  me! 
My  clarion  call,  that  up  the  wind 
Hath  voice  as  well  as  down, 
Brings  my  cohorts  charging  after 
Where  sea-winds  e'er  have  blown. 

Yea,  like  unto  the  snow-white  plume, 

Of  Henry  of  Navarre, 

I  have  never  known  dishonor. 

In  a  base  or  holy  war, 

E'er  waged  upon  the  waters, 

But  in  victory  and  defeat, 

Have  matched  my  faith  and  duty 

With  the  stout  hearts  'round  my  feet. 


'Decoration  hy 
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And  e'en  when  pleasure  made  pursuit 

And  in  the  siege  of  hearts, 

My  wings  I've  spread  o'er  brave  and  fair 

And  given  in  generous  parts 

Of  courage  and  of  solace, 

In  the  making  of  the  quest, 

And  have  rested  only  after 

Fate  had  uttered  her  behest. 

Behold  in  me  the  symbol 
Of  the  mighty  primal  urge 
Of  mankind  since  the  word  of  God 
Unloosed  the  Ocean's  surge. 
My  lofty  spar,  my  reeling  yard 
Have  blazed  the  Christian  trail 
O'er  every  sea,  to  every  land 
Whenever  man  did  sail. 

And  shall  any  dare  to  challenge, 
When  in  righteousness  I  sing 
My  endeavor  and  achievement, 
My  earnest  I  shall  fling. 
And  bid  ye  that  ye  name  me, 
One  worthier  than  I, 
E'er  I  bow  me  or  abase  me 
In  the  sight  of  the  most  High. 


«^  *m> 
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The  estate  of  Dr.  Lee  de  Forest  at  Spuyten  Duyvil  is  most  unusual  in  its  location,  for  while  within 
the  limits  of  New  York  City,  it  is  protected  from  intrusion  on  the  land  side  by-  the  declivity  at 
whose  foot  it  nestles,  and  has  before  it  a  glorious  prospect  of  the  Hudson  River  and  the  Palisades 


The  ESTATE  of 

DR.  LEE  DE  FOR  ESI 

PUTT  EN  BUTVIL 
N.  T. 


A  brook  has  been  developed  into  a  rock-and-water-garden  that  is  all  the 
more  interesting  for  its  contrast  to  the  formality  of  the  closely  trimmed  lawn 


"Photographs  by  %OGER  <B.  WHITMAN 


At  each  end  of  the  lawn  are  inviting  seats 
where  the  visitor  may  lounge  and  watch  the 
always  interesting  pageant  of  the  river  traffic 


At  one  end  of  the  rolling  lawn  is  a  pergola  that  leads  to  the  brink  of  a  sheer  descent  to  the  waters  of  the  river 
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J^EIV  DUMBER  ft 

'By  JOHN 


R.  C.  Hunter  &  13ro.,  architects 
A  present-day  Colonial  house  that  rivals  both  in  appearance  and  staying  qualities 
its  prototype  of  an  earlier  time.    The  Clement  Ray  residence,  Riverside,  Conn. 


ALL  wood  used  to  look  alike  to  us  amateurs 
when  we  began  home-building  years  ago. 
We  thought  the  carpenter  was  fussy  to 
want  so  many  different  ingredients  in 
cooking  up  a  domicile — this  for  trim  and  that  for 
siding,  one  thing  for  the  porch  floor  and  another 
for  the  house  floor,  common  rafters  of  so-and-so  but 
flying  rafters  different.  Now  we  have  learned  a 
few  things.  We  know  the  good  reasons  that  were 
behind  the  seemingly  pernickity  demands  of  our 
mechanic.  The  successful  house,  one  that  stays 
put  through  the  seasons,  is  a  combination  of  many 
materials  correctly  placed. 

lake  the  porch  floor.  It  seemed  that  any 
boards,  painted,  would  serve.  Why  did  we  have 
to  have  soft,  almost  punky  lumber  called  cypress? 
We  did  not  foresee  rain  drenchings  and  snow 
driftings  above  with  plenty  of  dampness  beneath. 
We  did  not  know  the  sovereign  virtue  of  a 
material  that  is  termed,  with  pardonable  exag- 
geration, the  wood  eternal.  Let  time  and  weather 
do  their  worst,  that  porch  will  remain.  We  are 
thankful  to  the  carpenter  and  to  the  Louisiana 
swamp  that  produced  this  queer,  soft,  reddish 
timber.  One  does  not  carp  at  its  occasional 
"worm  holes"  after  seeing  the  ornamental  dis- 
play of  vermiculated  cypress  beams  in  a  wealthy 
club  house  at  Palm  Beach.  In  fact  those  holes 
are  not  made  by  insects  but  by  a  fungus  which 
ceases  activity  in  the  manufactured  lumber. 

My  garage  doors  are  cypress,  sketchily  painted 
and  only  so  for  looks.  Without  depreciating  the 
general  value  of  paint,  all  wood  of  the  enduring 
class  survives  well  without  superficial  protec- 
tion; while  an  inferior,  or  wrongly  placed,  wood  is 
hard  to  preserve  with  the  most  constant  painting. 
Water  enters  joints  that  cannot  be  reached  by 
paint,  and  decay  follows.  It  is  economy  to  use 
self-protecting  lumber  for  all  exposed  parts  of  a 
dwelling. 

About  eight  years  ago  I  made  some  portable- 
fencing  of  spruce  shingle  lath  nailed  together 
and  with  galvanized  chicken  wire  stapled  on  the 
frames.  1  he  spruce  was  not  painted  and  all  was 
exposed  to  the  weather,  summer  and  winter. 
The  other  day  I  found  the  chicken  wire  com- 
pletely rusted  out,  but  the  shingle  lath  was 


practically  intact,  ready 
to  begin  a  new  career  in 
upholding  rambler  roses. 
I  must  add  that  spruce 
planks  as  a  cistern  top 
behaved  less  wonder- 
fully, decaying  at  the 
lower  surface  after  a  few 
years.  This  timber  is 
whitish,  soft,  light,  and 
long  grained,  used  in  air- 
plane  construction  as 
well  as  for  stairs  and  cer- 
tain exposed  parts  of 
dwellings. 

Wood  to  -  day  is  not 
what  it  used  to  be — not 
in  any  ill  sense — because 
some  kinds  have  been 
largely  used  up  and  their 
place  taken  by  others, 
and  because  there  is 
wider  distribution  of  the 
national  product.  The 
last  dozen  years  have 
seen  a  great  diminution 
of  the  supplies  of  two 
stand-bys  in  American 
home  building  —  white 
pine  and  hemlock. 
Within  the  same  period 
the  less  used  but  meri- 
torious chestnut  has  be- 
come quite  extinct,  owing 
to  disease  rather  than 
d  e  m  a  n  d  .  We  do  not 
inul  to  mourn  for  hem- 
lock,  a  brittle,  splintery,  perishable  wood  that 
was  just  good  enough  for  the  rough  framing  of  a 
house. 

It  seems  odd  that  softness  and  endurance  in 
lumber  often  go  together,  as  in  cypress,  spruce, 
white  pine,  chestnut.  Nor  do  the  last  three  in- 
dicate their  virtue  by  much  redolence  or  show  of 
resinous  content.  Cedar  does  advertise  itself 
with  persistent  fragrance.  You  learn  to  be 
sceptical  of  the  quality  of  hardness  in  wood  when 
you  observe  the  speed  with  which  tough  hickory 
and  dense  birch  succumb  to  decay  under  condi- 
tions of  moisture. 

The  name  of  pine  has  been  used  to  cover  a 
multitude  of  species  if  not  of  sins.  There  are 
poor  and  brittle  pines  as  well  as  stanch,  admirable 
members  of  the  clan.  Common  North  Carolina  is 
a  yellowish  wood  with  a  fair  share  of  knots, 
suitable  enough  for  sheathing  walls  and  roof  and 
for  underflooring.  Its  aristocratic  Southern 
brother  is  long  leaf  pine,  which  you  distinguish  by 
its  reddish  color  and  strong  aroma  of  resin. 
A  tall  tree  with  sparse  branches,  it  has  few  knots. 

I  his  is  indeed  a  stout  and  noble  timber.  Then 
there  are  the  worthy  pines  of  the  Northwest  and 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

White  pine  is  now  mostly  reserved  for  doors, 
window   sash,  and   trim,  I   was   informed  by 

Theodore  M.  Knappen,  dire  ctor  of  research  of  the 
National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Association. 
Of  course  it  may  still  be  used  freely  by  people 
who  live  within  its  limited  range,  whether  of 
eastern  Canada,  New  England,  our  Northwest, 
Idaho,  or  the  sugar  pine  belt  of  California 
Sugar  pine,  be  it  known,  is  a  true  white  pine. 

Southern  yellow  pine,  which  covers  about  half 
a  dozen  sorts  of  long  and  short  leaf,  together  with 
North  Carolina,  is  now  much  used  for  the  frame 
and  inner  boarding  of  houses.  Within  the  last 
five  years,  however,  Douglas  fir,  brought  through 
the  Panama  canal,  has  been  actively  competing 
in  the  hast  with  Southern  pine  and  perhaps  will 
replace  it  when  the  Southern  lumber  is  no  more. 

I  he  depletion  of  the  latter  is  estimated  at  twenty 
years.    Spruce  is  still  widely  used  in  New  Eng- 
land and  in  regions  where  there  is  a  local  supply. 
1  he  better  grades  of  the  Southern  pines  are 
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used  for  floorings,  ceilings,  doors,  and  finish. 
The  same  is  true  of  W7estern  yellow  pine,  which 
now  ranks  next  to  Southern  yellow  pine  and  fir  in 
output.  The  Western  material  is  variously 
called  "Western  white  pine,"  "California  white* 
pine,"  and  "Pondosa  pine."  Cypress  and  red- 
wood— the  latter  from  the  Pacific  Coast — are  now 
mostly  reserved  for  interior  and  finish,  along  with 
porches,  steps,  and  sills  that  must  contend  with 
dampness.  Some  other  woods  now  seen  in  the 
lumber  yards  are  Western  spruce,  Western  hem- 
lock and  larch,  red  cedar,  and  white  cedar. 

It  is  pretty  astonishing  to  learn  that  the  w-ood 
of  the  tulip  tree,  commercially  called  yellow 
poplar,  is  frequently  used  in  the  Middle  States 
for  general  building  purposes.  This  is  a  beauti- 
ful, tall,  straight  tree,  and  its  soft,  light  wood  is 
suitable  for  cabinetwork.  But  I  cut  a  few  of 
these  trees  down  and  noted  that  they  turned  to 
punk  where  they  lay  within  a  year  or  so.  If 
such  lumber  were  in  my  house,  I  should  want  it 
tarred  on  both  sides. 

We  put  a  ceiling  in  our  sleeping  porch  some 
years  ago.  It  seemed  a  slight  extravagance  to 
use  fir  instead  of  a  cheaper  wood  whose  imperfec- 
tions could  have  been  hidden  by  paint.  But 
every  morning  glance  upward  to  that  unblem- 
ished, unwarped  surface  gives  pleasure.  When 
it  rains  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  reflect  that  a  little 
moisture  from  a  possible  leak  in  the  porch  roof 
will  not  hurt  the  fir  ceiling. 


The  beauty  of  birch  for  interior  trim  is  un- 
deniable, but  many  other  woods  are  eligible 
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The  eligible  lumber  for  the  outer  wall  surfaces 
and  other  exposed  parts  of  a  house  is:  white  pine, 
red  cedar,  fir,  cypress,  redwood,  spruce— of 
which  our  selection  is  further  narrowed  by  local 
availability.  Shingles  are  of  red  cedar,  cypress, 
and  redwood.  For  inside  trim  we  have  oak,' 
chestnut,  white  pine,  cypress,  birch,  and  white- 
wood  or  basswood  that  is  favored  for  enamel 
finish.  Gumwood  and  Southern  pine  are  also 
used  for  trim.  Let  the  exterior  floor  be  fir  or 
cypress.  Interior  floors  may  be  oak,  maple, 
comb  or  edge  grain  long  leaf  yellow  pine,  No.  i 
flat  grain  long  leaf  yellow  pine,  then  the  cheaper 
North  Carolina  pine.  Examine  a  sample  of 
comb  grain  (also  known  as  rift  sawn  and  quarter 
sawn)  pine  flooring  and  you  see  the  merit  of  its 
long-fibred,  splinterless  surface.  The  mere  saw- 
ing of  a  log  in  one  way  rather  than  another  effects 
a  remarkable  improvement  in  looks  and  endur- 
ance. Quarter  sawed  oak  has  become  a  familiar 
term.  A  more  general  knowledge  of  the  advan- 
tages of  such  mill  treatment  in  flooring  and  else- 
where would  be  profitable. 

Quality  in  lumber  is  an  element  of  which  the 
average  home  buyer  is  rather  ignorant.  He 
does  not  know  that  there  are  several  grades  of  the 
same  material,  and  when  a  large  flock  of  knots 
come  his  way  he  may  resignedly  accept  them  as  a 
dispensation  of  nature.  A  cheerful  dealer  will 
minimize  if  not  extol  knots,  saying  that  you  touch 
'em  up  with  shellac,  then  paint,  and  nobody  ever 


White  pine  is.  without  question,  the  most 
valuable  of  all  soft  woods  used  for  lumber 


knows  the  difference. 
But  it  is  easier  to  make  a 
silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's 
ear  than  to  keep  knotty- 
boards  from  exposing 
their  iniquity,  especially 
on  the  outside  of  a  house. 
Every  so  often  you  see  a 
house  leopard -spotted 
with  knots.  Besides 
looks,  a  knot  tends  to 
crack,  get  loose,  and  even 
fall  out.  It  is  permis- 
sible to  use  material 
with  sound  knots  only 
in  framing,  sheathing, 
roofing,  and  underfloor- 
ing;  that  is,  where  the 
stuff  is  covered  up.  Of 
course  int  erior  trim 
should  be  "clear,"  for 
otherwise  heat  and  time 
will  expose  the  resinous 
spots. 

Other  defects  are 
checks  or  cracks,  dry  rot, 
sappy  wood,  worm  dam- 
age, lack  of  uniformity 
in  size,  and  lack  of  sea- 
soning whereby  the  green 
wet  lumber  makes  plenty 
of  trouble  by  doing  its 
drying  and  shrinking 
after  the  house  is  built. 
Lumber,  rightly  sea- 
soned, should  be  pro- 
tected from  the  weather 

in  the  dealer's  yard  and  also  at  the  building  site. 

A  noteworthy  improvement  of  the  last  few 
years  is  the  tendency  to  have  all  timbers  as  well 
as  boards  completely  dressed  or  smooth  surfaced 
at  the  mill.  You  can  now  size  up  quality  better, 
avoid  waste,  and  save  much  carpenter  labor  that 
used  to  be  spent  on  dressing  shaggy  beams  and 
two-by-fours.  A  day's  hand  work  or  so  has  been 
spared  on  the  single  item  of  smoothing  the  ends  of 
exposed  rafters  for  a  house.  Where  ceiling 
beams  are  exposed  the  new  order  is  a  still  greater 
advantage. 

The  mystery  of  board  measure  is  really  quite 
simple  and  should  be  understood  by  everyone 
who  wishes  to  check  up  a  building  estimate  or  a 
specific  lumber  bill.  The  basis  of  computation 
is  a  square  foot  of  timber,  one  inch  thick.  This 
is  a  board  foot,  and  is  priced  in  quantity  at,  say 
#45  per  M  or  thousand  feet,  or  in  small  lots  at 
45  cents  per  foot.  If  you  buy  ten  boards  a  foot 
wide,  one  inch  thick  and  twelve  feet  long — in- 
cidentally almost  all  lengths  of  lumber  are  in 
even  numbers,  as  eight,  ten,  twelve,  fourteen  and 
so  on — it  is  obvious  that  you  have  120  board  feet, 
which  at  \\  cents  amounts  to  $5.40.  Simple 
arithmetic  will  enable  one  to  reduce  all  sizes  to 
this  measure.  For  example,  a  two-inch  beam 
has  twice  as  many  board  feet  as  in  the  case  just 
cited,  provided  the  other  dimensions  are  the 
same;  but  since  its  width  is  probably  ten  inches, 
we  would  multiply  the  other  figures  by  ten 
twelfths  or  five  sixths  of  a  foot.  These  calcula- 
tions apply  to  plain  edged  material.  With 
matched  or  tongue-and-groove,  or  shiplap,  we 
must  allow  about  one  quarter  more,  in  figuring  the 
material  to  cover  a  certain  area. 

It  is  an  important  detail  that  width  and  thick- 
ness are  paid  for  on  a  basis  of  nominal  sizes. 
Actually  these  dimensions  are  universally  scant 
by  various  fractions  of  an  inch,  which  tend  to 
increase  with  the  size  of  the  lumber.  The  scantness 
in  width  is  a  factor  that  must  be  specially  taken 
into  account  when  figuring  the  material  in  a  floor, 
for  example.  Every  nominal  three-inch  board 
lacks  perhaps  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  width, 
which  makes  a  shortage  of  one  and  a  half  inches 
per  foot.    It  counts  up  on  a  good  sized  room. 
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The  old  Whitman  homestead  at  Farmington.  Conn.,  still  taut  and  trim  after  its  centuries 
of  service.    Like  most  old-time  Colonial  houses  of  the  North,  it  is  built  of  white  pine 


Apparently  we  must  accept  scant  sizing  in 
lumber  as  something  inevitable.  The  boast 
that  "an  inch  is  an  inch  in  Tonawanda"  is  not 
widely  echoed.  It  is  said  that  the  public  will  not 
pay  for  the  full  inch;  it  would  cost  a  vast  sum  to 
bring  the  nominal  figures  up  to  par.  However, 
one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  immemorial 
trade  practice  is  now  being  mitigated  by  the 
adoption  of  uniform  sub-sizes  by  the  lumber 
industry.  Formerly  almost  every  sawmill  played 
its  own  tune  of  shortages,  so  that  there  were 
hundreds  of  varying  fractions  below  the  same 
nominal  terms.  1  his  made  for  great  confusion 
and  loss. 

Mr.  Hoover,  as  Secretary  of  Commerce,  has 
the  credit  of  bringing  the  manufacturers  together 
and  persuading  them  to  adopt  uniform  standards 
both  in  size  and  grade.  At  the  present  writing 
the  majority  of  the  lumber  interests,  except  the 
hardwood  element,  have  entered  the  standardiza- 
tion compact.  If  the  standards  are  set  rather 
low,  as  some  complain,  yet  they  are  standards 
and  beneficial  to  all  concerned.  We  are  now 
definitely  assured  that  a  common  board  nomin- 
ally two  inches  thick  and  six  inches  wide  is 
really  one  and  five  eighths  inches  thick  and 
five  and  five  eighths  inches  wide.  The  same 
item  in  extra  standard  is  one  and  six  eights  inches 
thick. 

Grading  is  also  a  big  forward  step,  tending  to 
do  away  with  the  "twenty-nine  common  names" 
with  which  some  of  the  pines  were  once  tagged. 
Lumber  itself  is  being  grade  marked  and  trade 
marked,  each  piece  stamped  with  its  grade,  size, 
and  manufacturing  source.  For  which  the  pur- 
chaser should  be  duly  thankful.  We  should  all 
encourage  the  brand  development,  for  after  all, 
none  but  an  expert  can  identify  half  the  materials 
in  the  present-day  lumber  yard.  The  grade 
mark  is  a  guarantee  to  the  buyer  that  he  is  not 
having  an  inferior  quality  foisted  upon  him. 
With  a  copy  of  the  government  standards  in  one 
hand  and  a  two-foot  rule  in  the  other,  anyone 
should  be  able  to  pick  out  branded  lumber  in  the 
yard  without  difficulty.  If  the  orange  and  the 
egg  be  labeled,  much  more  should  lumber  have  its 
proper  hallmark. 


Wesley  Sherwood  Bessell,  architect 


With  its  slender  iron  step  railing  and  its  delicately  carved  enframement  beneath  the  overhanging  second  story 
and  its  characteristic  "drops",  this  delightful  doorway  expresses  the  one  quality  above  all  others  that  should 
inform  the  main  entrance  to  the  home— generous  hospitality.     The  II.  T.  Webster  residence,  Stamford,  Conn. 
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FOR  years  we  had 
been  planning 
ahead  for  the 
time  when  we 
should  buy  a  little  place 
in  the  country.  We 
craved  a  little  haven 
where  my  husband — a 
doctor — could  get  away 
at  night  after  the  de- 
mands of  his  city  pa- 
tients were  satisfied; 
where  he  could  forget 
pills  and  plasters  and 
we  could  just  dig  and 
grub  around  and  be  na- 
tural again.  Eventu- 
ally, when  the  bank  ac- 
count would  warrant  it, 
we  hoped  to  make  our 
permanent  home  in  the 
country. 

So  it  was  with  con- 
siderable excitement 
that  one  Mav  morning 
as  I  sat  looking  over 
the  paper  I  noticed  a 
little  classified  adver- 
tisement that  seemed 
to  offer  what  we  were  looking  for. 

W  e  hurried  into  our  coats,  jumped 
into  the  car,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
we  had  discovered  the  ugly  little  run- 
down place  that  had  been  described 
as  such  a  bargain  in  the  newspaper. 
But  the  location  was  what  settled  it 
for  us.  There  it  lay,  just  off  the 
state  road,  over  a  knoll,  so  that  only  the  roof 
could  be  seen  as  one  approached. 

The  grounds  consisted  of  about  five  acres  of 
rolling  land,  and  cutting  across  at  an  angle,  near 
the  back  boundary  was  a  little  stream.  Such  a 
promising  little  stream  it  was,  with  rushes  grow- 
ing in  it  and  in  the  marshy  land  on  each  side  for 
a  considerable  distance.  Surely  Providence  had 
directed  us  to  this  spot.  Houses  could  be  torn 
down  and  new  ones  erected,  but  who  could  pro- 
duce a  brook  just  where  it  was  most  desired! 

W  e  found  the  owner  and  closed  the  deal,  and 
within  a  few  days  our  country  home  was  a 
realized  dream.  Of  course  many  of  our  friends 
who  drove  out  to  see  our  venture  thought  it  more 
or  less  of  a  nightmare  and  wondered  at  our  en- 
thusiasm. We  saw  only  what  it  was  to  become 
and  the  ugly  buildings  and  weedy  grounds  were 
only  a  background  on  which  to  hang  our  dreams. 

As  soon  as  the  architect  and  carpenters  had 
made  the  little  house  habitable,  we  moved  in. 
The  ideal  location  made  it  possible  for  the  doctor 
to  run  out  from  the  city  every  night,  but  he  also 
added  another  "no  office  hours"  day  to  his  free 
time  and  we  started  in  to  enjoy  our  new  play- 
thing. 

We  had  been  simply  itching  to  get  at  that 
stream,  for  we  had  sketched  out  a  picture  of  the 
little  lake  it  was  destined  to  become.  We  had 
already  christened  it  "Sunset  Pool,"  as  it  lay  on 
the  west  side  of  the  grounds  and  we  could  see,  in 
imagination,  the  reflection  of  wonderful  sunsets 
in  its  glistening  surface. 

We  purchased  various  implements — spade, 
shovel,  grub  hoe,  pickax,  crowbar,  and  others — 
and  had  them  sent  out  to  the  farm,  by  which 
homely  name  we  had  become  accustomed  to  call 
our  new  possession.  The  first  free  day  after  the 
implements  came  the  Doctor  donned  khaki  and 
long  rubber  boots  and  started  for  the  stream. 
W  ith  some  help  from  me,  holding  the  end  of  the 
tape  line,  he  laid  out  the  outer  limits  of  our  little 
lake  to  be.  The  water  would  rise  into  the  apple 
orchard  to  the  base  of  two  trees  which  would 
adorn  the  shore  on  the  east  side.  On  the  west 
side  it  would  cover  the  grounds  so  that  a  ridge  of 
land  several  feet  from  the  present  stream  bed 
would  become  the  boundary. 

With  wheelbarrow  handy,  we  began  to  dig. 
Clearing  out  weeds  and  mud  from  the  channel  we 
carted  them  to  a  spot  of  farm  land  that  needed  fill- 
ing up.  The  outlines  of  the  future  pool  were 
banked  in  where  necessary  so  that  we  should  not 
flood  ground  farther  than  we  had  planned  for. 


The  Sunset  Pool  an  accomplished  fact-a  delightful  water  feature  achieved  by  damming  a  small  brook 

fVE  "M^KE  a  TOOL 

®y  -MABEL  E.  QRAFTS 


It  took  many  "no  office  hours"  days  before 
my  husband  was  satisfied  with  his  preparatory 
work.  Then,  and  then  only,  did  he  call  in  outside 
help.  W  ith  the  aid  of  a  mason  from  the  neigh- 
boring village  a  cement  dam  was  built  at  a  point 
where  there  was  a  natural  drop  in  the  stream  of 
about  three  feet.  When  completed  the  dam  was 
about  fifteen  feet  long  and  five  feet  high  and  in 
the  center  there  was  an  opening  for  a  little 
wooden  gate.  This  gate  when  raised  would  allow 
the  pond  to  drain  so  that  it  could  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  out. 

W  hen  all  was  complete  and  the  gate  had  been 
dropped  into  place,  the  little  trickling  stream 
proceeded  to  back  up.  Gradually  flooding  the 
land  to  the  height  of  the  dam,  it  finally  became 
the  tiny  lake  we  had  pictured  in  our  minds.  It 
was  muddy  at  first,  but  in  a  short  time  the  dis- 
turbed dirt  settled  and  the  water  returned  to  its 
clear  sparkling  beauty.  Who  can  know  the  thrill 
as  we  stood  there  at  sunset  one  hot  August  night, 
both  of  us  weary  from  a  particularly  trying  day 
in  the  city,  but  forgetting  all  that,  gazing  at  the 
peaceful  reflection  of  a  wonderful  pink  and  gold 
sunset  in  that  dainty  pool  of  our  dreams. 

But  dreaming  was  only  an  impetus  to  go  on, 
and  so  the  next  thing  we  did  was  to  bank  the 
edges  of  the  pond  with  rocks.  Many  a  weary 
trip  it  took  to  gather  enough  stones  from  other 
parts  of  the  stream  and  farm  to  add  to  those 
that  had  been  salvaged  from  the  stream  bed  in 
the  first  clearing.  I  can  see  the  Doctor  now, 
tugging  at  a  crowbar  wedged  under  a  boulder 
many  times  his  weight.  With  the  perspiration 
pouring  down  his  face  he  looked  anything  but  the 
meticulous  person  known  to  his  patients.  Let 
no  one  feel  sympathy  for  him.  He  would  have 
allowed  no  one  else  to  do  that  work  for  him. 
Only  he  knew  just  where  each  stone  should  fit. 
It  was  he,  with  the  fanciful  imagination,  who 
put  the  stone  that  looked  like  an  owl  just  where 
his  guest  could  see  it  when  he  sat  under  the  pear 
tree  the  next  summer.  Those  queer,  funny 
stones — some  droll,  some  weird!  Some  of  our 
practical  friends  can't  see  the  pictures,  but  we 
have  a  fairytale  about  each  one. 

When  the  rocks  were  placed  it  seemed  that  our 
lake  should  be  complete — but  not  yet.  To  re- 
place the  ugly  planks  that  had  served  as  a 
bridge  we  had  ordered  an  attractive  little  rustic 
bridge,  and  shortly  afterward  it  was  placed  on 
its  foundations  of  rock  and  cement  a  few  feet 
below  the  dam.  The  Doctor  did  not  feel  that 
he  was  so  successful  a  cabinetmaker  as  a  ditch 
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digger,  so  we  had  left  it 
to  two  nu  n  w  ho  speci- 
alized in  rustic  work  to 
supply  us  with  the 
bridge  as  well  as  several 
chairs,  stools,  and 
benches.  A  little  group 
of  comfortable  pieces 
was  placed  under  the 
pear  tree  on  the  far  side 
of  the  bridge.  Near  by, 
in  the  willows  that  hung 
over  the  water  below 
the  dam,  high  on  a  pole 
stood  our  tiny  rustic 
bird  house  which  was 
soon  tenanted  by  a 
saucy  little  wren. 

My  part  of  the  land- 
scape  gardening  had 
been  going  on  gradually 
and  it  was  with  great 
satisfaction  that  I  led 
my  frequent  guests  past 
the  enticing  resting 
place  under  the  pear 
tree  to  view  my  rose 
garden.    I    confess  it 
must  have  looked  very 
"twiggy"  bul  my  eyes  saw  the  glor- 
ious gradations  of  color  when  Killar- 
neys,  Ophelias,  and  the  dozen  other 
varieties    chosen   after  visiting  the 
Rose  Show,  were  lifting  their  lovely 
aristocratic  heads  to  bow  their  wel- 
come.   The  rose  garden  was  on  the 
side  below  the  dam  and  rather  exclu- 
sive— as  rose  gardens  should  be. 

The  shores  of  the  lake  itself  I  had  saved  for 
more  sturdy  growth.  On  the  west  side  where  the 
bank  rose  like  a  background  for  a  picture,  I  had 
planted  the  bulbs  of  several  varieties  of  iris,  tak- 
ing care  that  the  colors  should  blend  gradually 
and  harmoniously  into  each  other.  One  little 
irregular  space  was  sacred  to  narcissus,  and 
farther  on  where  there  was  no  chance  of  clashing 
with  the  iris  was  a  group  of  tulips  of  rich,  deep 
hues.  Along  the  edge  of  the  rocks  and  in  among 
them  the  silvery  ribbon  grass  nodded  in  friendly 
fashion  to  the  ferns  we  had  gathered  from  the 
woods  and  transplanted  here. 

Above  the  iris  a  little  path  had  been  worn,  and 
above  this  a  few  fruit  trees  and  bushes  were 
growing.  We  did  not  disturb  these  original 
tenants  but  added  several  other  fruit  trees.  We 
knew  that  the  beauty  of  the  blossoms  would  add 
to  the  picture  in  the  spring  and  the  fruit  would 
be  a  source  of  pleasure  later  on. 

On  the  west  shore  of  the  lake,  a  little  beyond 
the  middle,  stood  a  petfectly  formed  thorn  apple 
tree.  It  just  escaped  the  water's  edge  and  lean- 
ing slightly  forward  stood  watching  the  reflection 
of  its  brilliant  little  red  berries  in  the  rippling 
surface  beneath.  It  had  been  suggested  that  we 
take  this  common  fellow  out  but  we  knew  he  be- 
longed right  where  he  was.  Opposite,  on  the 
east  shore,  stood  two  of  its  sturdy  kindred.  Old 
gnarled  trees  they  were,  that  in  the  spring  showed 
beautiful  tinted  petals  and  later  furnished  us 
with  luscious  fruit  for  many  a  gathering. 

The  little  lake  was  now  a  reality  but  not  quite 
complete.  For  what  is  a  lake  without  life.  At 
our  first  opportunity  we  visited  the  pet  store 
and  now  our  dream  pool  has  flashing  fish  darting 
about  in  it.  One  more  thing  was  needed.  From 
a  neighbor  we  were  able  to  purchase  twenty 
beautiful  white  ducks.  These,  we  felt  were  the 
finishing  touch. 

One  heavenly  day  last  fall  some  of  our  sym- 
pathetic friends  stopped  to  see  how  we  had  pro- 
gressed in  our  lake  making.  We  sauntered  down 
toward  the  pond,  marvelling  at  the  vivid  reds 
of  the  foliage  and  the  resplendent  colors  of  the 
autumn  sunset.  The  reflection  of  the  gorgeous 
colors  in  the  quiet  water,  the  trickle  and 
delicate  splash  of  the  water  as  it  slid  over  the  dam, 
made  it  a  place  of  dreams.  As  we  stood  quietly 
on  the  shore,  the  flock  of  snow  white  ducks,  in 
symmetrical  formation,  drifted  past  us,  silently 
and  with  scarcely  a  '"ipple,  over  the  glistening, 
golden  surface  of  Sunset  Poo! 


The 
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A  comer  of  the  ballroom.  The  black  and  gold  frame  of  the  needlework -covered  Regency  sofa 
and  the  old  walnut  bergere  in  cramoisie  stamped  velvet  accord  perfectly  with  the  walnut 
paneling  of  the  Regency.   The  carving  in  the  overdoor  lunette  includes  the  owner's  monogram 


The  ballroom  is  used  also  as  a  living  room,  and  the  furniture  grouped  about  the  fireplace  is  arranged  to  seat  six  people  without  moving  the 
chairs.    The  old  encoignures  in  the  corners  are  in  black  lacquer  and  gold,  and  the  antique  gaming  table  (at  left  i  and  armchairs  are  also  in  lacquer 
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An  exquisite  color  harmony  is  expressed  in  the  magnificent  rug  in  pale  green  with  magenta  center 
(see  also  preceding  page)  and  the  curtains  of  greenish-blue  and  gold  damask,  culminating  in  the 
chandelier  of  pale  green  and  white  crystals.  The  painted  and  decorated  Italian  harpsichord,  with 
its  Venetian  stool  in  needlepoint,  adds  the  finishing  touch  to  a  wholly  delightful  conception 
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*An  zAID  to  gOOD  "DRIVING 


THERE  was  once  a  time,  and  it  was 
not  so  long  ago,  when  the  holing  of  a 
long  piitt — one  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
feet  say — provided  locker  room  con- 
versation for  days  and  weeks.  To  the 
makers  of  these  "miracles"  (and  they  are 
miracles  in  most  instances)  the  sound  pro- 
duced by  the  ball  hitting  against  the  back 
of  the  cup  and  rattling  in  the  bottom  was 
the  "music  of  the  angels." 

Times  and  fashions  change.  No  longer 
is  it  the  cup  that  cheers;  neither  is  it  the 
long  putt  that  gives  the  greatest  thrill  in 
golf.  That  statement  must  be  qualified 
somewhat  and  made  to  apply  only  to  the 
members  of  that  vast  golf  army  known  as 
the  "100  and  more"  men.  For  the  profes- 
sionals and  the  low-handicap  amateurs  the 
holing  of  long  putts  is  about  the  only  thrill 
to  be  had  during  the  course  of  a  round. 
But  for  the  100  golfer  (and  there  are  ninety 
of  him  for  every  ten  in  the  other  great  divi- 
sion) the  thing  that  sends  the  tingles  coursing 
up  and  down  the  spinal  column  is  the  drive. 

Given  a  choice  between  a  twenty-five  foot 
putt  and  a  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
yard  drive,  the  100  man  will  take  the  drive 
every  time.    Just  loiter  around  a  locker- 
room  for  a  few  moments  between  the  hours 
of  five  and  six  on  a  Saturday  or  Sunday  after- 
noon and.  without  straining  your  ears  to  listen, 
how  many  times  will  you  hear  something  like 
the  following: 

"Gee,  Bill,  you  should  have  seen  my  tee  shot 
at  the  fourteenth!  One  hundred  and  eighty 
yards  carry  over  that  rough  patch!  What  a 
smack!  Caught  it  just  right  and  away  it  went. 
Had  only  a  mashie  shot  left  to  the  green." 

That  the  mashie  shot  was  dubbed  and  the  hole 
cost  him  a  7  in  spite  of  that  drive  makes  no 
difference  to  the  tale-teller.  The  drive  was  the 
thing  and  the  drive  will  continue  to  be  the  thing 
from  now  on,  for  say  what  you  will,  the  golfer  who 
is  able  to  get  his  tee  shots  away  enjoys  a  tremen- 
dous advantage  over  the  fellow  who  can't.  It's 
a  psychological  aid  as  well  as  a  linear  one. 

Makers  of  golf  balls,  eager  to  enlist  favor  in 
behalf  of  the  articles  they  manufacture,  have  been 
quick  to  seize  upon  the  idea  of  length  as  the  basis 
of  their  appeal  for  trade.  Almost  every  golf 
ball  advertisement  written  in  the  old  days  when 
putting  was  in  its  heyday  was  based  on  trueness 
on  the  putting  green  and  durability.  Nowadays 
it  is  length,  flight,  distance  that  is  bally-hooed. 
"  I  he  longest  ball  in  the  world!" — how  often 
do  you  read  those  words  in  an  advertisement? 
I  he  reason  for  the  emphasis  on  length  is  that 
distance  is  the  cry  of  the  day.  Every  golfer,  be 
he  scratch  or  long  handicap  man,  has  paraphrased 
Patrick  Henry  to  the  extent  of  shouting  "Give  me 
length  or  give  me  death." 

The  reason  back  of  the  demand  for  distance  is 
not  hard  to  discover.  Length  is  now  essential, 
far  more  essential  than  it  was  in  former  days 
when  courses  measured  only  5,800  yards  or  so. 
The  modern  championship  course  is  not  a  cham- 
pionship course  at  all  unless  it  stretches  out  at 
least  6,500  yards.  All  of  which  is  well  and  good 
for  the  professionals  and  the  leading  amateurs 
who  know  how  to  hit  the  ball  truly  and  for  whom 
a  carry  of  two  hundred  yards  or  so  is  not  es- 
pecially terrifying.  But  what  of  the  poor  fellows 
who  are  just  starting  their  golfing  careers,  or  the 
fellows  who  have  never  been  able  to  grasp  the 
idea?  What  of  them?  And  they  comprise  the 
rank  and  file  of  golf  in  America. 

Of  all  the  strokes  in  the  game  of  golf,  driving 
should  be  the  easiest,  for  the  tee  shot  is  the  only 
one  where  you  are  permitted  to  place  your  ball 


Abe  Mitchell  driving  from  the  second  tee  in  the  men'sOpen 
golf  championship  at  Troon.  Scotland.  Incidentally, 
Mitchell  defeated  George  Duncan  'A  to  2  in  the  recent 
professional  golf  tournament  at  Rochampton,  England 


IVILLIAM  'DUNCAN 
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up  on  a  pedestal,  where  your  objective  is  always 
before  you,  where  you  are  on  an  absolute  level 
with  the  ball,  and  where  the  turf  on  which  you 
stand  is  kept  always  perfectly  and  uniformly 
groomed.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  you  have 
to  think  about  and  that  is  hitting  the  hall.  You 
don't  have  to  worry  about  what  club  to  use  nor 
what  amount  of  power  has  to  be  put  into  the 
stroke.  Your  concentration  has  to  do  with 
only  one  thing — hitting  the  ball.  Yet  how  often 
does  it  happen  that  either  the  ball  is  missed 
entirely  or  propelled  only  fifty  yards,  or  else,  even 
if  hit  hard,  sent  soaring  into  the  woods  or  into 
the  rough  at  the  right  or  left  side  of  the  fairway — ■ 
generally  the  right  since  most  of  the  so-called 
dub  golfers  are  slicers? 

Bad  driving  is  responsible  for  more  ruined 
golfing  days  and  more  wrecked  dispositions  than 
any  other  woe  that  besets  the  linksman,  for  in 
the  majority  of  cases  one  bad  drive  is  never 
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atoned  for.  In  the  case  of  the  men  who 
play  par  golf  or  nearly  par  golf  a  poor 
drive  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  par 
will  not  be  equaled  or  even  bettered.  These, 
the  professionals  and  the  good  amateurs, 
can  recover  the  lost  ground  before  the  green 
is  reached.  If  the  drive  doesn't  go  as  far  as 
it  should  it  simply  means  a  different  club 
for  the  second  shot  from  the  one  ordinarily 
used — a  brassie  or  a  spoon  in  place  of  a 
midiron,  a  mashie,  or  a  mashie-nibhck.  But 
with  the  novice  a  bad  drive  spells  ruination 
for  the  hole. 

I  hat  being  so,  and  if  driving  is  so  simple, 
why  is  it  so  hard?  The  reasons  are  many. 
Faulty  methods,  lack  of  knowledge,  lack  of 
instruction,  lack  of  muscular  control,  im- 
proper muscular  coordination,  tenseness, 
swaying,  and  lungeing  are  only  a  few  of  the 
commoner  ones.  Several  volumes  might 
easily  be  written — in  fact  have  been  written 
— on  the  subject  of  driving,  pointing  out  the 
proper  methods  and  the  causes  that  induce 
improper  results.  And  they  might  be  de- 
voured by  the  beginner  or  the  dub  and  still 
he  would  continue  to  make  mistakes  and  to 
come  in  with  scores  beyond  the  100  mark. 
From  the  foregoing  it  might  appear  that 
improvement  is  hopeless,  but  it  isn't. 
There  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  half  the  bad 
driving  that  one  sees  on  every  golf  course  in  the 
country  every  week-end.  Driving  a  golf  ball  is 
really  easy.  There  is  no  particular  black  art  to 
it.  Of  course  in  the  case  of  men  who  take  up  the 
game  after  middle  age  or  who  are  non-athletic 
and  lacking  in  muscular  control  it  means  a  longer 
struggle  and  more  patience,  but  even  to  them 
good  driving  is  not  beyond  the  pale  of  realization. 
They  may  never  be  able  to  lash  a  ball  out  past 
the  two-hundred-yard  mark,  nor  be  able  to  keep 
it  always  straight,  but  there  is  no  earthly  reason 
why  they  should  not,  after  some  practice,  get  the 
majority  of  their  drives  well  out  on  the  fairway 
and  reasonably  straight.  If  they  are  able  to  do 
that  there  is  no  understandable  reason  why  they 
should  continually  bring  home  scores  that  are 
over  the  century. 

That  it  can  be  done  I  know.  Only  recently  I 
read  somewhere  of  a  beginner  who  started  out 
with  a  full  handicap  allowance  and  even  that 
wasn't  sufficient.  By  following  printed  instruc- 
tions, he  reduced  his  handicap  six  strokes,  mak- 
ing it  18,  and  now,  a  few  months  later,  it  has  been 
further  reduced  to  10.  And  recently  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  plaving  one  of  the  best  courses  in 
the  California  sector  in  77  strokes!  From  100 
and  over  down  to  77  within  a  year! 

The  best  thing  for  any  beginner  who  seeks  the 
open  sesame  of  good  driving  is  to  consult  a  pro- 
fessional and  thereby  insure  himself  a  good  start. 
From  the  professional  he  will  learn  first  of  all  the 
proper  clubs  for  him,  the  proper  stance,  and  the 
proper  grip.  These  three  things  are  absolute 
essentials.  Start  right  is  the  first  maxim.  First 
of  all  procure  clubs  that  are  adapted  to  your  own 
physiological  structure.  Learn  how  to  grip  the 
club  properly  and  what  stance  is  best  suited  to 
your  build  and  to  your  manner  of  swinging. 
These  are  things  that  require  guidance.  Once 
you  have  acquired  the  right  stance  and  grip 
nothing  remains  except  practice — diligent  prac- 
tice along  the  proper  lines. 

With  that  kind  of  a  start  what  follows?  When 
the  writer  was  gathering  material  for  this  article 
on  driving,  the  opinion  of  several  of  the  pro- 
fessionals was  obtained.  One  of  these  experts 
was  Macdonald  Smith,  consulting  physician  at 
the  Lakeville  Golf  and  Country  Club  at  Great 
Neck.    You  may  watch  golfers  from  now  until 
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doomsday  and  you  won't  come  across  a  finer 
subject  for  study  than  this  reincarnated 
Scot  who  was  just  about  golf's  outstanding 
figure  last  year  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  won  neither  the  American  or  British 
championships,  nor  the  professional  golfers' 
title. 

We  had  trailed  him  ecstatically  for  sexual 
rounds  while  he  was  warming  up  for  the 
North  and  South  Open  championship  at 
Pinehurst,  a  title  which  he  was  defending 
and  which  he  missed  this  year  by  the  slender 
margin  of  two  strokes.  Not  once  was  he 
over  72  during  those  practice  sessions.  70, 
71,  70,  72  was  about  the  way  his  scores 
ranged.  And  his  scoring  was  due  not  to 
any  miraculous  putting  or  chipping,  al- 
though he  did  both  well,  but  to  his  rifa-likc 
accuracy  off  the  tees.  Invariably  he  was 
straight  down  the  centre  of  the  fairway. 
And  such  an  easy-looking,  rhythmical  swing! 
No  apparent  effort  whatever,  just  a  lazy, 
free  back-swing  and  a  flowing  motion  with 
his  driver. 

Seeking  light  on  the  subject  from  him 
in  the  lobby  of  the  Carolina  one  night,  we 
managed  to  get  a  few  words  of  wisdom  by 
dint  of  much  patient  effort — for  if  there  is 
anything  that  Macdonald  Smith  isn't  it  is  a 
free  talker.  Where  his  compatriot,  Jock 
Hutchison,  babbles  on  like  the  proverbial 
brook,  Mac  is  quiet  to  the  point  of  exas- 
peration. But  he  did  say  a  few  things  about 
driving  and  wooden  club  play  in  general 
that  are  worth  repeating. 

"To  my  way  of  thinking  the  great  trouble 
with  most  golfers  is  that  they  are  taught  to 
start  the  club  back  with  the  hands,"  he  ven- 
tured, "That,  I  know  is  the  accepted 
method  of  teaching,  but  I  personally  disap- 
prove of  it.  I  agree  with  George  Duncan 
that  the  club  should  be  started  back  with 
the  turn  of  the  hips  and  that  the  hands 
should  not  turn  until  the  turn  is  forced  by 
the  pivot  of  the  body.  Starting  the  club 
back  with  the  hands  makes  two  motions 
out  of  the  back  swing  and  injects  a  distinct 
element  of  danger. 

"All  there  should  be  to  correct  driving 
are  the  transference  of  weight,  getting  set, 
and  hitting  the  ball.  You've  got  to  get  the 
weight  transferred  back  on  to  the  right  foot, 
you've  got  to  get  properly  set  for  the  down- 
ward stroke.  Once  you've  done  those 
things  correctly  you  can't  fail  to  hit  the  ball 
right.  If  you'll  read  what  George  Duncan 
has  to  say  on  the  subject  you'll  find  that 
our  theories  coincide." 

And  so  we  hastened  to  our  library  to  find 
out  what  Duncan,  the  famous  Scottish  pro- 
fessional who  is  regarded  as  a  golf  paragon 
both  abroad  and  in  this  country,  had  to 
say.  We  re-read  his  chapters  on  driving  in 
his  book  "  Present  Day  Golf"  and  we  also 
recalled  a  lesson  that  Duncan  gave  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  America.  We  had 
seen  the  demonstration  ourself,  and  since 
it  did  seem  to  bear  out  what  Macdonald 
Smith  claimed,  we  shall  repeat  some  of  the 
rather  startling  injunctions  set  down  by  the 
British  Open  championship  winner  of  1920. 

One  great  fault  of  most  golfers,  according 
to  Duncan's  advanced  theory,  is  that  they 
stand  too  much  over  the  ball  and  thus  fail 
to  get  the  proper  balance,  which  is  only 
produced  when  the  rump  is  pushed  well 
back.  The  correct  address,  in  his  opinion, 
calls  for  more  bend  at  the  waist,  the  knees 
straight,  and  more  of  a  reach-out  for  the 


George  Duncan,  the  famous  Scotch  professional  who 
is  regarded  as  a  golf  paragon  both  abroad  and  in 
this  country.  He  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the  flail 
method  of  hitting  the  ball,  which  might  be  compared 
with  the  effect  produced  by  flicking  a  handkerchief 


Macdonald  Smith  at  the  first  tee  in  the  North  and  South 
Open  championship  at  Pinehurst,  N.  C.  Smith's 
drive  is  apparently  effortless— just  a  lazy,  free 
back-swing  and  a  flowing  motion  with  his  driver 


ball,  which  lengthens  the  arc  of  the  swing. 
It  is  from  this  position  that  the  "whip- 
ping" mov  ement  of  the  club  is  best  executed. 

Duncan  lays  much  stress  on  this  whip- 
ping or  flail  method  of  hitting  the  ball, 
using  as  an  .illustration  the  effect  produced 
by  flicking  a  pocket  handkerchief.  What 
he  says  should  happen  in  the  golf  stroke  is 
something  akin  to  the  flick  of  the  corner 
of  the  handkerchief  as  it  is  whipped  forward 
and  then  suddenly  checked.  The  first 
movement  in  the  backswing,  according  to 
Duncan,  is  the  movement  of  the  hips;  this 
in  turn  carries  the  arms  back,  and  the  arms, 
in  their  turn,  carry  the  club. 

Duncan  divides  his  essentials  to  good 
driving  into  four  parts: 

The  first  is  the  pushing  of  the  wrists 
slightly  to  the  left  and  then  to  the  right,  at 
the  same  time  pivoting  the  hips  in  harmony 
with  the  movement  of  the  hands.  The  feet 
remain  firmly  planted  on  the  ground,  the 
head  absolutely  still  during  the  movement, 
and  the  right  leg  joins  ever  so  slightly  in  the 
movement. 

The  second  is  the  up-swing,  which  is 
mainly  a  hip  action,  the  hips  snapping  into 
the  position  they  will  be  in  at  the  top  of  the 
swing.  Following  the  hip  movement  comes 
the  movement  of  the  arms  and  club,  the 
club  being  behind  until  the  hands  reach  a 
position  on  a  plane  with  the  shoulders.  The 
hands  and  shoulders  are  fairly  loose  when 
force  is  injected  into  the  hip  movement, 
which  ends  when  the  club  reaches  a  hori- 
zontal position. 

The  third  is  the  finish  of  the  back-swing. 
The  hips  are  now  in  place  and  the  up- 
swing is  ended  by  additional  pivoting  of 
the  shoulders,  while  the  wrists  carry  the 
club  back  to  the  peak  of  the  swing. 

The    fourth    is    the   down-swing.  The 
hips  snap  around  and  carry  the  club  into 
position  for  the  final 
firmly  braced  left  leg. 

Don't  worry  about 
another  axiom  of  Duncan's.  If  the  up- 
swing is  properly  made,  the  down-swing 
will  automatically  take  care  of  itself,  he 
insists.  Nor  is  he  concerned  about  the 
follow-through,  about  which  so  much  has 
been  written.  Up  and  down  the  move- 
ment is  the  same  in  his  opinion.  The 
hips  start  the  movement,  the  arms  come 
next,  and  then  the  club. 

The  secret  in  the  length  that  Abe  Mit- 
chell, Duncan's  partner,  gets  comes  from 
three  things  mainly.  Both  feet  are  flat 
on  the  ground,  heels  down  at  impact;  a 
stiff  and  rigid  left  leg  at  impact;  a  twist- 
ing of  the  club  at  the  moment  of  impact  by 
opposing  the  two  hands. 

All  such  injunctions  as  timing  the  stroke 
properly,  keeping  the  eye  on  the  ball, 
keeping  the  head  still,  and  the  like  are 
nonsense  in  Duncan's  opinion.  Flailing  the 
ball  properly  will  produce  the  right  tim- 
ing and  the  other  two  things  will  come 
naturally  if  you  make  the  up-stroke 
properly. 

If"  you  want  to  learn  how  to  drive,  then, 
says  Duncan,  remember  two  things:  whip 
the  ball  and  keep  the  weight  behind  the 
ball  through  the  stroke  and  with  a  stiff  left 
leg  at  impact. 

And  remember,  too,  his  caution:  first 
hips,  then  arms,  then  club. 

That,  as  the  saying  goes,  is  all  there  is 
to  it. 
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ANEMONES,  windflowers   of  the  Greeks. 
f\     mean  more  to  us  than  a  race  whose 
/  \   varieties  can   be  coaxed   to   bloom  in 
every  season  of  the  year.    Their  garden 
beauty  halts  the  eye  and  wins  a  niche  of  soil  pre- 
pared for  them:  but  their  legendary  lore  calls  to 
our  hearts  on  those  far  romantic  quests  that  we 
ride  alone. 

The  anemones  belong  to  the  buttercup  family, 
and  number  both  tuberous  rooted  plants  and 
fibrous  herbaceous  perennials  among  their  vari- 
eties. They  differ  vastly  among  themselves  in 
bloom  and  foliage  and  flowering  period,  but  they 
are  fit  denizens  for  a  garden  either  large  or  small. 
The  Japanese  and  the  poppy  (coronaria)  anemones 
are  probably  the  most  widely  grown,  and  cur- 
tailed space  sometimes  demands  the  use  of  only 
these,  one  for  fall  bloom,  the  other  for  spring. 
Easy  growers,  happy  in  most  soils,  brilliant  and 
abundant  bloomers,  they  have  much  to  recom- 
mend them,  but  there  are  other  members  also 
well  worth  a  space  in  the  garden. 

Among  the  poppv  anemones  are  the  well  known 
St.  Brigids,  also  the  chrysanthemum-flowered, 
and  the  French  strains.  These  all  make  good 
beds  or  masses  in  the  garden,  the  varied  large 
and  brilliant  bloom  being  well  set  off  by  the  hand- 
some laciniated  foliage.  They  grow  from  nine  to 
twelve  inches  high.  The  tubers  set  in  the  fall 
bloom  in  the  spring,  while  those  planted  in  spring 
will  flower  through  the  summer.  In  fact,  this 
period  mav  be  still  further  extended  by  sowing 
the  seed  in  spring  and  planting  on  in  frames  in 
the  fall  for  January  and  February  bloom.  1  he 
tubers  that  are  planted  in  the  open  in  the  fall, 
but  in  sheltered  positions,  will  flower  in  March, 
followed  by  the  ones  in  more  exposed  places  in 
April  and  May.  Plant  tubers  in  January  for 
June  bloom,  and  in  February  for  July.  I  hey 
may  be  lifted  after  flowering  and  stored  on  cool 
dry  trays.  These  need  no  winter  protection  in 
such  climates  as  the  North  Pacific  slope,  but  I 
believe  a  winter  mulch  is  safer  north  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  extreme  sections  it 
would  probably  prove  better  to  carry 
them  over  in  a  coldframe. 

These  anemones  are  credited  with 
an  aversion  for  heavy  clay  soil.  I  have 
not  been  troubled  in  my  own  garden, 
which  also  has  much  winter  rain;  but 
the  drainage  is  ideal,  and  I  have  some 
beds  still  further  raised  for  those  in- 
clined to  sulk.  As  a  further  precaution, 
I  give  the  more  delicate  members  a  mulch 
of  small  stone  chips  against  stagnant 
moisture,  much  as  dwellers  in  a  colder 


Anemone  coronaria  St.  Brigid.  a  white  flower 
with  the  base  of  the  petals  heavily  marked 
with  blue  (not  visible  in  the  photograph) 
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region  mulch  against  a  heavy  freeze.  Sand  and 
leaf  mold  with  partial  shade  are  the  best  condi- 
tions for  them.  I  plant  two  inches  deep  and  six 
inches  apart.  Look  closely  and  place  the  buds 
or  knobs  uppermost. 

Increase  is  by  division  of  the  tubers,  being  sure 
that  there  is  a  bud  or  knob  to  each  piece;  or  they 
may  be  raised  from  seed,  which  germinates  gener- 
ally in  four  or  five  weeks.  The  seed  is  fluffy 
and  difficult  to  separate  for  the  thin  sowing  neces- 
sary unless  it  is  first  rubbed  up  in  a  little  sand. 
Sow  on  a  finely  sifted  mixture  of  sand  and  leaf 
mold,  and  cover  well  with  more  of  the  moist 
mixture.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  sift  compost  on 
as  the  plants  grow,  and  this  may  be  somewhat 
enriched.  Thin  if  they  crowd,  and  do  not  permit 
the  soil  to  get  quite  dry.  Later  transplanting  is 
desirable  but  not  imperative.  July  is  a  good 
month  to  sow  for  bloom  in  the  following  spring. 
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border,  they  beckoned  attractively  across  a  wide 
expanse  of  lawn.  They  also  look  well  among  tall 
snapdragons,  and  may  be  faced  with  zinnias. 

The  Japanese  anemone  is  a  fibrous  rooted  species 
and  resents  root  disturbance.  It  best  expresses 
itself  in  a  deep,  cool,  rich  soil  with  some  leaf  mold, 
but  has  a  reputation  for  succeeding  and  multiply- 
ing almost  anywhere.  At  its  best,  it  stands  four 
feet  high  and  blooms  through  August,  Septem- 
ber, and  October.  It  is  frequently  used  in  a 
north  border,  and  may  be  naturalized  under  trees. 
New  varieties  are  raised  from  seed,  but  usually 
propagation  is  by  division  in  March,  or  by  root 
cuttings  in  August  and  September.  If  the  latter 
method  is  used,  take  pieces  an  inch  or  two  in 
length.  Cover  with  half  an  inch  of  soil  and  keep 
them  well  watered.  Also  keep  them  shaded  for 
a  week  or  so  until  they  have  sent  out  rootlets. 
This  may  be  done  in  the  open,  or  in  a  frame  or 
house. 

1  hree  of  the  best  are  the  tall  semi-double  Lady 
Ardilaun,  the  pure  white  semi-double  Whirlwind, 
and  the  silvery  double  Vase  d'Argent.  Rosea 
Superba  is  a  good  pink,  and  Alice  a  fine  carmine 
rose.  Queen  Charlotte  is  a  semi-double  rose  pink, 
and  Prince  Heinnch  a  crimson.  Collerette,  a 
semi-double  white,  is  notable  for  its  yellow  an- 
thers. 

While  generally  other  garden  anemones  seem 
to  be  normally  spring  bloomers,  there  are  excep- 
tions, of  which  the  summer  flowering  Anemone 
alpina  is  one,  blooming  from  June  to  August. 
I  lie  flowers  are  white  tinged  with  blue,  and  it 
grows  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  ordinary 
soil,  and  in  sun  or  partial  shade.  This  varies 
somewhat.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common  plants 
on  the  great  slopes  of  the  Swiss  Alps  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  four  to  nine  thousand  feet.  At  the 
greater  heights  it  is  dwarfed  to  two  or  three  inches 
but  on  the  lower  slopes  it  attains  a  foot  or  more. 
1  he  large  but  delicate  flowers  are  a  creamy  white 
with  the  under  surfaces  of  the  sepals  beautifully- 
tinted  with  a  more  or  less  pronounced  violet, 
and  covered  with  soft  silky  hairs.  After 
flowering  it  bears  a  globular  mass  of 
feathered  seeds  like  the  pasque  flower. 
I  here  is  also  a  Rocky  Mountain  vari- 
ety of  this  called  Drummondi. 

Blanda  seems  to  be  normally  the 
earliest  bloomer,  sometimes  coming  into 
flower  in  January  in  a  sheltered  posi- 
tion. This  little  windflower  grows  only 
about  four  inches  in  height  and  is  par- 
ticularly at  home  in  the  rock  garden. 
It  has  creeping  semi-tuberous  roots,  and 
its  varieties  run  through  several  shades 
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Alpine  anemone — a  specimen  from  the  Swiss  Alps 


A  group  of  the  St.  Brigid  strain.  Most  of  these  are  more  strongly 
marked  at  the  petal  bases  than   is  shown  in  the  picture 


There  are  many  rich  and  glowing  shades  among 
the  anemones,  seemingly  about  everything  from 
crimson  to  deep  blue — scarlet,  white,  salmon, 
purple,  and  the  shades  between.  There  ;ire  both 
single  and  double  varieties,  though  the  latter  are 
preferred.  The  King  of  the  Scarlets  is  much 
liked,  but  does  not  form  seed.  The  color  is  bril- 
liant and  the  form  exceptionally  good.  The 
Bride  is  a  good  white;  and  the  Rose  de  Nice,  a 
delicate  rose;  while  Rose  Mignon  is  a  deeper 
shade.  Fire  King  is  a  double  scarlet;  Bluebeard, 
a  dark  purplish  blue;  and  King  of  the  Violets 
and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  are  good  violets.  Salmon 
King  describes  itself,  and  Chapeau  de  Cardinal  is 
cerise. 

Anemone  japonica,  sometimes  called  the  Jap- 
anese windflower,  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  ranks 
as  one  of  the  best  of  our  fall  flowering  plants. 
I  have  in  mind  at  the  moment  a  broad  circular 
border  of  them  surrounding  a  large  clump  of 
Japanese  redwoods.  Well  grown  and  undis- 
turbed in  this  deeply  dug  and  richly  manured 
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Pasque  flower  (Anemone  Pulsatilla)  of  the  Swiss  Alps 


July,  1926 

of  blue,  and  also  white  and  pink.  Atrooerulea 
a  dark  blue;  and  Sythinica,  blue  and  white,  are 
particularly  lovely. 

Apennina,  or  the  Italian  windflower,  is  another 
one  for  the  rockery,  or  it  may  be  naturalized 
underneath  deciduous  trees  or  shrubs.  It  grows 
about  six  inches  high  and  bears  its  sky"  blue 
flowers  in  March  and  April.  Half  shade  and  a 
light  soil  are  suitable.  Plant  about  three  inches 
apart  in  the  fall  and  cover  with  two  inches  of  soil. 
There  is  a  double  form,  also  a  mauve  and  a  white 
The  hortensis  and  the  fulgens  are  so  similar 
that  a  distinction  is  not  always  made.  They 
should  be  treated  much  the  same  as  the  coronaria, 
but  are  suitable  for  the  rockery,  though  they 
grow  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  tall.  They  do 
not  get  along  so  well  in  clay  as  do  the  coronaria. 
and  they  need  a  well-drained  sunny  position.  In 
milder  sections  such  as  the  North  Pacific  slope, 
a  few  tubers  of  fulgens  brought  along  in  a  colJ- 
frame  will  give  cheerful  and  brilliant  scarbt 
flowers  in  midwinter.  Oculata  gigantea  b  rs 
extremely  large  scarlet  flowers  with  a  yello.v 
eye.  The  Queen  is  a  salmon.  Among  the  hor- 
tensis is  the  silvery  White  Gem  with  its  dark 
anthers;  and  the  violet  Jewel  with  a  white  center. 

Anemone  hepatica.has  risen  to  a  generic  stand- 
ing of  its  own  through  common  usage,  and 
is  generally  treated  as  a  race  apart  as  simply 
hepatica.  These  are  fibrous  rooted  anemones  of 
a  low  dense  growth,  rarely  more  than  five  or  six 
inches  in  height. 
Among  the  singles 
are   lilacs,  reds,  and 

whites;    and  reds, 

whites,  and  blues 
among   the  doubles. 

These  bloom  usually 

from  early  spring  to 

May.  A  sunny  posi- 
tion and  disturbance 

are  two  things  they 

will  not  tolerate. 

Among  hardy  ferns, 

or  in  a  shady  nook 

in  the  rock  garden, 

they  are  at  home  in  a 

light  leafy  soil.  They 

are  valuable  under 

trees  provided  they 

have  moisture.  They 

may  be  increased  by 

division.  Some  au- 
thorities advocate 

August  or  September 

for  this.    I  often  do 

it  earlier,  when  the 

flowers   have  passed 

and  the  new  leaves 

just  show.  Once  planted,  they  should  be  left 
alone.  There  are  both  European  and  American 
varieties  of  this,  a  violet  from  the  Swiss  Alps, 
and  several  pretty  species  from  our  Rocky 
Mountains  and  Pacific  Coast  ranges. 

The  wood  anemone  (A.  nemorosa)  is  rather 
widely  distributed.  It  is  found  everywhere 
throughout  Switzerland,  strewing  the  ground 
lavishly  in  spring  with  pure  white  flowers.  The 
outer  surface  of  the  petal  is  suffused  with  a  deli- 
cate rose  color.  It  grows  from  four  to  six  inches 
in  height,  and  needs  a  treatment  similar  to 
apennina.  While  less  known  in  gardens,  they 
number  some  very  worthy  rock  garden  or  natural- 
izing varieties — robinsoniana,  a  pale  lavender, 
alba  flore-pleno,  double  white;  alleni,  blue; 
bracteata,  boasting  a  green  frill  around  the 
flowers;  rosea  flore-pleno,  double  rose;  and 
grandiflora  (major)  large  single  white. 

Another  one  from  the  Swiss  Alps  is  narcissi- 
flora.  This  too  will  thrive  in  the  rockery  if 
partially  shaded,  though  it  is  a  little  taller,  about 
twelve  inches  in  the  garden,  less  on  high  moun- 
tain slopes.  In  its  native  home  it  flourishes  on 
the  grassy  slopes  at  an  elevation  of  from  four  to 
seven   thousand   feet.    The   white   flowers  are 
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borne  in  umbels  in  April  and  Mav.  The  outer 
surfaces  of  the  sepals  are  often  much  streaked 
with  pink. 

1  here  is  another  form,  Anemone  quinquefolia. 
also  known  as  the  wood  anemone,  which  is  \  aluable 
massed  in  a  moist  woodsy  spot  in  the  wild  garden 
It  grows  from  four  to  eight  inches  high  with  white 
flowers  from  April  to  June.  A.  thalictroides, 
about  an  inch  taller,  is  good  when  treated  in  a 
similar  manner.  Another  anemone  for  the  wild 
garden  is  the  blue  canadensis.  This  grows  from 
one  to  two  feet  in  height,  blooms  from  May  to 
August,  and  will  accept  sunshine  or  shade,  but 
needs  a  moist  position.  The  Anemone  parviflora 
of  the  Rockies,  while  culturally  all  that  could  be 
desired  for  naturalizing,  has  such  small  white 
flowers  that  I  hardly  consider  it  worth  while. 

Anemone  globusa  is  the  most  abundant  one 
through  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  It  grows 
from  three  to  fifteen  inches  high,  and  is  found  in 
low  open  valleys  and  occasionally  on  slopes.  It 
has  a  great  variety  of  color,  from  a  deep  rosy 
pink  to  a  pure  white,  and  sometimes  blue.  The 
seed  pods  are  densely  wooly.  It  blooms  in  early 
J  une. 

I  here  are  several  forms  of  the  pasque  flower, 
Anemone  Pulsatilla.  That  of  the  Swiss  Alps 
blooms  in  March  and  April.  The  large  lilac 
flowers  are  bell-like,  and  yet  stand  boldly  erect. 
The  long  feathery  seed  awns  collectively"  form  a 
globular  head  that  is  very  attractive  in  itself. 


The  Japanese  anemone  used  as  a  facing  for 
a  circular  planting  of  Japanese  redwoods 
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It  grows  in  open  pasture  lands.  A  moist  position 
in  hill  sun  is  good. 

I  he  Pulsatilla  occidentalis,  or  W  estern  ane- 
mone, common  to  our  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  ranges,  has  many  points  of  similar- 
ity, but  is  a  bloom  of  spreading  sepals.  1  like- 
it  in  a  rock  garden,  though  as  a  lowland  garden 
flower  it  is  inclined  to  reach  twenty  inches.  A 
sprinkling  of  stone  chips  to  protect  the  crown 
from  stagnant  moisture  is  good  insurance.  Pul- 
satilla hirsutissima  is  another  variety  found  in 
our  Western  mountains.  Locally  it  is  frequently 
called  "crocus"  as  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance, 
the  flowers  blooming  before  the  leaves  appear. 
I  hey  are  a  bluish  purple,  sometimes  nearly  white 
inside.  It  is  earlier  than  the  others  of  this  group, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  spring 
flowers  in  the  open  meadows  and  on  the  mountain 
sides.  In  cultivation  there  is  a  variety  Rubra, 
dark  red;  and  a  splendid  white,  White  Swan, 
both  of  which  can  be  used  either  in  the  rockery 
or  the  border.  A  half  shady  position  in  light  soil 
containing  leaf  mold  and  old  mortar  rubble  is 
rather  good  for  them.  Do  not  disturb  them  when 
once  started,  though  they  may  be  increased  by 
division  in  late  summer  or  early  fall.  They  may 
also  be  successfully  raised  from  seeds  provided 
the  sowing  is  done  as  soon  as  the  seeds  are  ripe. 

Anemone  sylvestris,  commonly  called  the 
snowdrop  windflower,  is  extremely  good  in  the 
rock  garden,  both  for  its  beauty  and  for  its  fra- 
grance. It  is  also 
good  in  a  mixed  bor- 
der. It  is  herbaceous 
and  grows  from 
twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  high.  It  has 
satiny  white  drooping 
flowers  that  before 
they  open  much  re- 
semble snowdrops. 
The  time  of  bloom 
is  a  little  variable, 
running  from  April  to 
early  summer.  There 
is  a  double  variety 
(flore-pleno),  and  a 
larger  form  (grandi- 
flora). Give  them 
light,  well-drained 
soil,  and  a  rather 
shady  position. 

There  are  also  A. 
ranunculoides  (yellow 
wood  anemone)  four 
to  six  inches  high  with 
buttercup  yellow 
flowers  from  March 
to  May,  and  needing 
light  soil  and  half  shade;  A.  baikalensis,  fibrous 
rooted,  twelve  inches,  with  drooping  white 
flowers  in  June,  and  good  in  either  the  border 
or  the  rockery;  the  American  A.  pennsylvanica, 
about  ten  inches  with  white  flowers;  and  A. 
palmata,  a  May  bloomer  with  yellow  flowers 
and  kidney  shaped  leaves.  It  desires  a  moist 
spot. 

This  list  has  mounted  beyond  the  confines  of  a 
small  garden,  perhaps  even  an  average  garden. 
It  is  well  to  have  a  long  list  that  permits  of  alter- 
natives, for  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain  a 
particular  variety.  I  believe  that  both  the 
English  and  the  French  seedsmen  are  better  able 
to  fill  these  orders  than  are  the  Americans.  We 
have  one  Western  seedsman  who  I  believe  is 
generally  able  to  furnish  seeds  and  often  plants 
or  tubers  of  those  in  the  W'estern  mountains. 
The  romance  of  their  native  haunts  seems  to 
chng  to  them;  once  started  in  their  quest,  we  are 
loath  to  pause.  I  like  to  gather  their  seed  from 
the  far  corners  of  the  earth  and  watch  it  develop. 
Two  things  are  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however. 
Sow  the  seed  as  soon  after  ripening  as  possible, 
and  sow  it  where  it  may  be  left  to  germinate  for 
some  months  if  necessary. 


Anemone  Pulsatilla  occidentalis  in  fruit.  The  seed  pods  of  this 
Western  anemone  attract  as  much  attention  as  do  the  flowers 


The  EDITOR  JTOOKS  <lABOUT 


WHY  is  it,  we  wonder, 
that  travel  makes  a 
snob  of  us?  Ordi- 
narily, we  are  really  very  demo- 
cratic and  gregarious,  and  like  the  company 
of  our  fellowmen.    In  fact,  we  have  a  strong 

penchant  for  making  friends  with  the  proletariat,  preferring  to  smoke 
a  friendly  pipe  with  the  superintendent  of  our  neighbor's  vast  estate 
or  to  chat  awhile  with  our  friend  the  rural  philosopher  who  disguises 
himself  as  a  clerk,  in  a  linen  duster,  in  the  cross-roads  general  store 
of  our  little  country  town,  rather  than  engage  in  formal  after- 
dinner  conversations. 

But  when  we  travel  we  draw  ourselves  into  a  shell,  as  it  were, 
and  seeking  a  secluded  corner  of  the  observation  car,  view  in  solitary 
aloofness  the  unfolding  scenery,  although  at  the  same  time  we  must 
admit  watching  out  of  the  corner  of  our  eye  our  fellow  travelers. 

No  doubt  this  "snobbishness,"  if  we  wish  to  call  it  this  (we  should 
prefer  rather  this  "inhibition" — that  sounds  more  pleasing  somehow), 
is  peculiar  to  us  for  we  haven't  noticed  that  traveling  affects  others 
much  in  this  manner.  On  the  contrary,  traveling  seems  to  make 
most  mortals  extremely  garrulous  and  they  prattle  away  at  high 
speed,  paying  much  more  attention  to  a  recital  of  Cousin  Katie's 
latest  ailments  than  to  the  unfolding  glories  of  Nature. 

Now,  traveling 
has  always  been  to 
us  the  keenest  de- 
light. The  mere 
thought  of  a  trip 
throws  us  into  a  par- 
oxysm of  anticipa- 
tion truly  delightful. 
It  doesn't  matter 
much  where  we  are  going;  we  are  content  just  to  be  on  a  boat  or  a 
train  going  somewhere.  We  even  get  a  mild  sort  of  thrill  crossing 
on  a  ferry  from  Oakland  to  San  Francisco.  Why,  a  twenty-minute 
sail  up  New  York  harbor  from  Staten  Island  to  the  Battery  is  sheer 
joy  as  we  watch  the  panorama  of  Manhattan  unfold  before  our  eyes. 
One  of  the  finest  sights  we  can  imagine  must  be  a  view  of  New  York 
Harbor  from  the  deck  of  an  incoming  liner  after  one  has  been  abroad 
for  several  months.  Alas,  this  is  a  pleasure  that  has  been  denied  to 
us,  for  although  we've  crossed  the  pond  many  times,  we've  always 
disembarked  at  Quebec  or  Boston  except  once  during  the  war,  and 
then,  alack!  being  in  uniform,  we  were  ordered  below  decks  and  all 
we  got  was  a  wee  glimpse  through  a  tiny  port  hole.  Oh  well,  we've 
a  few  years  yet  ahead  of  us  that  we  hope  to  do  it  in. 

It  is  a  funny  thing  how  people's  real  nature  comes  to  the  surface  in 
traveling,  just  as  it  does  in  a  camping  trip.  One  gets  to  recognize 
and  look  for  certain  types.  There  is  always  the  woman  who  wears 
a  cap  fastened  firmly  on  her  head  by  yards  and  yards  of  veiling 
that  blows  hither  and  yon  in  everyone's  face.  She  is  generally 
accompanied  by  her  "better"  half — the  better  you  will  note  is 
quoted:  an  amiable  small-mannish  man  invariably  dressed  in  gray 
with  a  gray  silk  cap  pulled  well  over  his  eyes  and  an  inevitable  tooth- 
pick or  fragment  of  cigar  clutched  firmly  (likewise  noisily  and 
moistly)  in  his  mouth.  Of  course  he  wears  some  sort  of  fraternal 
emblem  dangling  from  his  watch  chain  or  proudly  flaunted  on  the 
lapel  of  his  coat.  The  women  wear  smoked  glasses.  Furthermore, 
they  may  or  may  not — it  depends  whether  luck  is  with  you  or  not — 
be  accompanied  by  a  small  boy  or  girl  or  both.  These  latter,  by 
rising  at  the  crack  of  dawn,  manage  to  secure  the  best  seat  on  the 
observation  platform,  which  seat  they  maintain  by  right  of  pos- 
session and  in  relays  from  dawn  to  dusk,  and  no  matter  how  much 
you  may  maneuver  you'll  never  get  that  seat  away  from  them. 

For  the  most  part  they  are  friendly  folk,  eager  to  exchange  views 
and  to  tell  you  their  personal  history.  Gen- 
erally they  find  willing  victims  and  the  trip 
is  enlivened  by  personal  details  of  a  most  in- 
timate nature.  At  sea,  by  feigning  seasick- 
ness one  may  avoid  them,  but  on  a  train  it  is 
well  nigh  impossible.  And  there  is  nothing 
more  annoying  than  to  have  the  thread  of  an 
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exciting  book  broken  into  by  a 
tireless  dialogue  in  the  adjoining 
chair.  To  be  sure  one  can — that 
is,  if  one  is  fortunate  in  one's  sex — seek  the 
seclusion  of  the  smoking  room,  but  it's  a  ten  to 
one  chance  that  it  is  already  occupied  by  a 
breezy  individual  who  greets  you  as  "brother,"  though  certainly  he 
is  no  relation,  and  who  slaps  you  heartily  on  the  knee  and  insists 
upon  telling  you  the  latest  one  about  the  Honeymoon  Couple. 

One  of  the  strangest  phenomena  is  the  woman  who  waits  eagerly 
for  hours  to  get  a  seat  on  the  observation  platform,  and  when  at  last 
she  achieves  it,  turns  her  back  to  the  view  and  promptly  goes  to 
sleep,  entirely  unperturbed  by  the  fact  that  the  view  is  gorgeous  or 
by  the  angry  glances  of  a  score  or  so  of  persons  waiting  anxiously 
to  gain  a  foothold  on  the  precious  space.  We  witnessed  this  phe- 
nomenon in  a  particularly  extraordinary  way.  Our  train —  the 
Canadian  Pacific's  crack  transcontinental,  the  Trans-Canada — was 
about  to  take  the  world  famed  drop  a  thousand  feet  or  more  down 
the  side  of  the  mountain  into  Kicking  Horse  Canyon.  Far  below 
us  the  track  wound  in  serpentine  curves  down  to  roaring  Kicking 
Horse  River.  The  windows  of  the  car  were  lined  with  faces.  It 
was  a  tense  moment  in  a  magnificent  setting  of  natural  grandeur; 
and  yet  opposite  us  two  women  sat  with  their  backs  to  the  valley  be- 
neath and  actually  shut  their  eyes  and  slept  as  we  plunged  downward. 
Moral  turpitude  would  seem  a  mild  offense  compared  with  this! 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  very  worst  pest  of  all  is  the 
spoiled  small  boy.  He,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  our  state  of  aloofness  when  we  travel.  Too  many  trips  has 
he  spoiled  for  us  ever  to  forgive  him  and  to  excuse  his  behavior  on 
the  grounds  of  youthful  exuberance  or  animal  spirits.  One  brat 
we  remember  in  particular,  for  the  event  is  still  fresh  in  our  memory. 

We  set  out  by  rail  for  a  midwinter  trip  to  Florida.  We  had  hardly 
emerged  from  the  tunnel  that  connects  New  York  with  Jersey  when 
he  was  at  the  door  inquiring  our  destination,  our  ages,  our  views, 
etc.,  incidentally  telling  us  the  most  intimate  details  of  his  own  and 
his  parents'  lives.  Despite  the  chilliness  of  his  reception  and  the 
enforced  rudeness  of  eventually  slamming  the  door  in  his  face,  he 
chose  to  regard  us  as  kindred  spirits  and  invariably  greeted  us  noisily 
and  sought  to  engage  us  in  conversation  when  we  appeared  on  the 
observation  platform — though  he  never  relinquished  his  hold  for  a 
moment  on  the  camp  stool  upon  which  he  was  seated.  Our  appear- 
ance in  the  diner  was  always  the  signal  for  the  withdrawing  of  the 
spoon  from  his  mouth — where  it  reposed  most  of  the  time — and  the 
frantic  waving  of  it  in  the  air  to  announce  to  his  parents  and  to  the 
car  in  general  our  ar- 
rival. For  three  days  titlkr~ O-^  ? 
and  three  nights  we 
suffered  in  silence,  so 
it  was  with  a  sigh  of 
relief  that  we  disem- 
barked at  Miami  and 
went  our  separate 
ways. 

But  alas,  we  counted  our  good  fortune  too  soon!  For  next  day 
as  we  set  out  upon  a  tour  of  the  city  in  one  of  those  comfortably 
upholstered  behemoths  called  sightseeing  buses,  who  should  we  find 
in  the  seat  next  to  us  but  our  fiend  (we  purposely  left  out  the  "r" 
in  the  word).  It  took  strong  will  power  on  our  part,when  at  the 
alligator  farms  candidates  were  sought  among  the  onlookers  for  the 
privilege  of  riding  an  alligator,  not  to  suggest  little  Egbert. 

Yes,  traveling  does  bring  out  the  best  and  the  worst  in  one's  char- 
acter.   But  nothing,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  is  more  pleasurable. 
Already  we  are  hauling  steamer  trunks  out  of  the  attic.    Our  passage 
is  engaged  and  we'll  soon  start  off"  for  a  little  jaunt.    Perhaps  this  love 
for  travel  is  natural,  in  our  case.  Our  forebears 
were  great  voyagers.    In  fact  the  best  piece  of 
advice  our  Progenitor  ever  gave  us  was  this: 
"  Beg  if  you  must,"  said  he,  "borrow  if  you 
have  to,  even  steal  if  necessary,  only  be  sure  to 
travel."   So  perhapswe  are  to  be  excused  if  we 
strive  to  follow  this  most  excellent  advice. 


TO  a 
BEAUTIFUL 
SOMEWHERE  J 
ELSE  / 
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Oak  HjU  ln  Loudoun  County.  \  ,r«,n,a.  home  of  lames  Mon- 

m^,\   'his  shows  the  south  portico  with   Mu.  |  )„nc  co|. 
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THE  administration  of  James  Mon- 
roe, comprising  the  years  1817  to 
1825,  has  been  commonly  known  as 
"the  era  of  good  feeling."  It  was 
more  than  that.  It  was  an  age  of  transi- 
tion. Monroe  is  called  "the  last  Revolu- 
tionary President",  or,  because  of  his  habit 
of  wearing  the  Revolutionary  buff  and  blue 
and  a  cocked  hat,  he  is  known  as  the  last  of 
the  "cocked-hat  Presidents".  He  was  the 
fifth  President  who  had  served  in  the  coun- 
cils where  the  new  government  of  the  United 
States  was  formed.  After  him  came  John 
Cjuincy  Adams  who,  although  too  younu  to 
take  an  actual  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
government,  had  absorbed  much  of  the 
Revolutionary  spirit  from  his  father  and 
from  his  precocious  experiences  in  diplo- 
macy. And  the  retirement  of  Adams,  ac- 
cording  to  his  biographer,  John  T.  Morse, 
Jr.,  "brought  to  a  close  a  list  of  Presi- 
dents who  deserved  to  be  called  statesmen  in  the 
highest  sense  of  that  term,  honorable  men,  pure 
patriots,  and,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  all  of 
the  first  order  of  ability  in  public  affairs.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  come  far  down  toward  this  day  before  a 
worthy  successor  of  those  great  men  is  met  with  in 
the  list.  Dr.  Von  Hoist,  by  far  the  ablest  writer 
who  has  yet  dealt  with  American  history,  says: 
'In  the  person  of  Adams  the  last  statesman  who 
was  to  occupy  it  for  a  long  time  left  the  White 
House.'  General  Jackson,  the  candidate  of  the 
populace  and  the  representative  hero  of  the  igno- 
rant masses,  instituted  a  new  system  of  adminis- 
tering the  government  in  which  personal  interests 
became  the  most  important  element,  and  that 
organization  and  strategy  were  developed  which 
have  since  become  known  and  infamous  under 
the  name  of  the  'political  machine.'" 

But  Monroe  was  President  when  the  only 
political  machine  was  his  own,  the  Democratic 
party,  and  on  this  he  rode  to  his  measure  of  fame. 
As  we  saw  in  the  article  on  Madison  last  month, 
after  the  war  of  181 2  "the  Federalists  were 
deserted,  dwindled  to  a  little  band  of  men  who 
were  out  of  joint  with  the  times."  It  was  Mon- 
roe's sincere  wish  to  do  away  with  parties  and  to 
govern  a  unified  nation.  With  this  thought 
in  mind  he  made  his  famous  presidential  tours 
to  the  North  and  to  the  South.  And  at  the  end 
of  his  first  term  he  had  the  pleasure  of  being  re- 
elected by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the 
electoral  college.  It  is  commonly  believed  that 
the  one  vote  cast  against  him  was  cast  because 
the  elector  did  not  wish  anyone  but  Washington 
to  be  chosen  by  a  unanimous  vote.  But  in  reality 
William  Plumer  of  New  Hampshire,  the  elector 
who  withheld  his  vote,  did  so  "from  a  sense  of 
duty  and  a  regard  to  my  own  reputation — because 
he  (Monroe)  had  discovered  a  want  of  foresight 
and  Tompkins  (the  vice-president)  had  grossly 
neglected  his  duty."  Thus  he  wrote  to  his  son, 
William  Plumer,  Jr. 

Besides  the  fact  that  the  Federalist  party  had 
passed  into  obscurity  and  the  Republican  party 
had  not  yet  arisen  to  take  its  place,  the  great 
contest  between  the  North  and  the  South  was 
still  undeveloped.  Under  Adams  the  clouds 
began  to  gather,  but  in  the  time  of  Monroe  the 
skies  were  still  serene. 

For  a  brief  resume  of  Monroe's  career  we  quote 
Daniel  C.  Gilman  in  his  "Life  of  Monroe," 
written  for  the  American  Statesmen  series: 

"The  name  of  James  Monroe,  fifth  President 
of  the  United  States,  is  associated  with  the  chief 
political  events  in  the  histoiy  of  this  country 
during  a  period  of  somewhat  more  than  fifty 
years.  He  served  with  gallantry  in  the  army  of 
the  Revolution  and  was  high  in  office  during  the 
progress  of  the  second  contest  with  Great  Britain, 
and  during  the  Seminole  war;  he  was  a  delegate 
and  a  senator  in  Congress;  he  was  called  to  the 
chief  legislative  and  executive  stations  in  Vir- 
ginia; he  represented  the  United  States  in  France, 
Spain,  and  England;  he  was  a  prominent  agent 
in  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  and  Florida;  he  was 
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a  member  of  Madison's  cabinet,  and  directed  (for 
a  while  simultaneously)  the  departments  of  State 
and  War;  he  was  twice  chosen  president,  the 
second  time  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the 
electoral  college;  his  name  is  given  to  a  political 
doctrine  of  fundamental  importance;  his  adminis- 
tration is  known  as  'the  era  of  good  feeling'." 


An  engraving  of  James  Monroe,  fifth  President  of  the 
United  States,  made  from  a  painting  by  Chappel 
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When  we  consider  this  list  of  accomplish- 
ments we  feel  bound  to  do  homage  to  the 
man  himself.  And  yet  so  eminent  a  critic  as 
I  heodore  Roosevelt  spoke  of  Monroe  as  "a 
very  amiable  gentleman,  but  distinctly  one 
who  comes  in  the  category  of  those  whose 
greatness  is  thrust  upon  them."  These  are 
harsh  words,  and  they  deserve  careful 
weighing  before  Roosevelt's  judgment  is 
accepted. 

1  he  charge  that  his  greatness  was  thrust 
upon  him  is  easily  made  against  Monroe. 
In  his  role  of  younger  brother  to  Jefferson 
and  Madison  it  is  easy  to  say  that  he  shines 
with  a  reflected  glory  and  that  such  effulg- 
ence as  does  come  from  him  was  put  there 
by  the  two  older  and  greater  men.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  they  did  much  for  his 
advancement.    Jefferson  made  him  envoy 
to  France  and  England,  and  Madison  chose 
him  to  be  his  Secretary  of  State,  from 
which  office  Monroe  rose  to  the  Presidency;  but 
even    earlier    in    life,  during   the  Revolution. 
Monroe  had  won  the  commendation  of  Wash- 
ington and  had  been  chosen  by  him  as  envoy 
to  France.    This  surely  was  a  brilliant  start  fur 
any  young  man  and  one  which  promised  great 
days  to  come. 

But  Monroe  was  recalled  from  France  by 
Washington  because  of  a  particularly  glowing 
speech  he  made  on  the  subject  of  French- 
American  accord.  Washington  thought  that  the 
young  man  had  let  his  enthusiasm  run  away  with 
him.  Monroe  then  returned  to  the  starting  point 
of  his  early  career,  the  General  Assembly  of  his 
state,  served  as  a  member  from  his  county, 
was  elected  governor,  and  from  that  post  was 
restored  by  Jefferson  to  the  French  mission, 
whence  he  had  been  recalled  by  Washington. 
When  his  second  trip  to  Europe  proved  rather 
unsuccessful  in  so  far  as  treaties  and  alliances 
were  concerned,  Monroe  once  more  returned  to 
the  foot  of  the  ladder.  Again  he  served  in  the 
General  Assembly,  again  he  was  elected  governor, 
and  from  that  post  he  was  called  to  the  cabinet 
of  Madison,  later  becoming  President. 

There  is  greatness  in  a  man  who  can  thus  re- 
turn twice  to  his  starting  point  and  who  three 
times  can  work  his  way  up  from  the  ranks. 
Jefferson,  of  course,  could  give  him  but  little 
assistance  in  working  his  way  up  from  the  As- 
sembly, and  the  third  time  Monroe  did  this, 
after  his  second  mission  to  France,  he  was 
estranged  from  Madison  and  was  not  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  Jefferson  himself.  Yet  he  won 
his  way  to  Madison's  cabinet  despite  the  estrange- 
ment between  them. 

Other  factors  which  militate  both  for  and 
against  Monroe  are  first,  his  administration  and, 
second,  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  fact  that 
Monroe  had  such  a  superlatively  good  cabinet, 
that  he  surrounded  himself  with  the  best  minds, 
among  whom  were  John  Quincy  Adams,  Calhoun, 
Crawford,  and  Wirt,  tends  to  lessen  the  credit, 
which  naturally  would  be  Monroe's,  for  a  good  ad- 
ministration; and  the  fact  that  with  his  inaugur- 
ation came  "the  era  of  good  feeling",  the  time 
when  America  found  herself  and  began  to  achieve 
great  prosperity,  makes  his  position  as  President 
seem  even  easier. 

Secondly,  since  his  name  has  been  linked  for 
more  than  a  century  with  a  doctrine  upon  which 
much  of  America's  greatness  is  based,  it  is  natural 
to  inquire  closely  into  the  reasons  why  it  was 
given  his  name.  The  fact  that  it  was  first 
enunciated  in  his  annual  message  of  December  2, 
1823,  does  not  carry  much  weight  with  the  critics 
of  to-day.  They  are  only  too  eager  to  ascribe 
it  to  someone  else,  to  Jefferson,  to  Washington, 
or  to  Adams.  In  truth,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  idea  was  not  original  with  Monroe.  It  was 
a  thought  that  was  in  the  minds  of  all  the  great 
men  of  the  time;  it  was  the  natural  product  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,  and  the  War  of  1812.  America  had 
declared  herself  independent,  had  enlarged  her 
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borders,  and  had  successfully  waged  a  second 
war  against  England.  The  time  was  ripe  to  re- 
assert her  greatness  and  to  adopt  a  hands-off 
policy  toward  all  European  powers.  Monroe 
himself  was  not  remarkable  as  a  philosopher  or  a 
creative  statesman  and  yet  he  could  not  fail  to 
appreciate  that  such  a  declaration  was  necessary. 

But  Roosevelt's  words  must  be  accepted  with  a 
grain  of  salt.    As  Mr.  Gilman  says: 

"On  reviewing  all  that  I  have  been  able  to 
read  in  print  and  in  manuscript,  and  all  I  have 
been  able  to  gather  from  the  writings  of  others, 
the  conclusion  is  forced  on  me  that  Monroe  is 
not  adequately  appreciated  by  his  countrymen. 
He  has  suffered  also  by  comparison  with  four  or 
five  illustrious  jnen,  his  seniors  in  years  and  his 
superiors  in  genius,  who  were  chiefly  instrumental 
in  establishing  this  government  on  a  firm  basis. 
He  was  not  the  equal  of  Washington  in  prudence, 
of  Marshall  in  wisdom,  of  Hamilton  in  construc- 
tive power,  of  Jefferson  in  genius  for  politics,  of 
Madison  in  persistent  ability  to  think  out  an  idea 
and  to  persuade  others  of  its  importance.  He 
was  in  early  life  enthusiastic  to  rashness,  he  was  a 
devoted  adherent  of  partisan  views,  he  was  some- 
times irascible;  but  as  he  grew  older  his  judgment 
was  disciplined,  his  self-control  became  secure, 
his  patriotism  overbalanced  the  considerations  of 
party.  Political  opponents  rarely  assailed  the 
purity  of  his  motives  or  the  honesty  of  his  con- 
duct. He  was  a  very  good  civil  service  reformer, 
firmly  set  against  appointments  to  office  for  any 
unworthy  reason.  He  was  never  exposed  to  the 
charge  of  nepotism,  and  in  the  choice  of  officers 
to  be  appointed  he  carefully  avoided  the  recogni- 
tion of  family  and  family  ties.  His  hands  were 
never  stained  with  pelf.  He  grew  poor  in  the 
public  service,  because  he  neglected  his  private 
affairs  and  incurred  large  outlays  in  the  discharge 
of  official  duties  under  circumstances  which  de- 
manded liberal  expenditure." 

If  Monroe's  administration  was  one  of  good 
feeling  in  politics  it  was  not  so  in  society.  Ap- 
parently the  chief  trouble  maker  in  Washington 
society  of  the  day  was  Monroe's  daughter  Eliza. 
She  it  was  who  attempted  to  instil  into  what  was 
avowedly  a  democratic  society  the  manners  of 
the  courts  of  Europe.  And  because  she  had  great 
influence  over  her  father  she  was  able  to  put  him 
in  a  number  of  difficult  positions.  It  has  been 
the  custom  for  authors  of  Democratic  persuasion 
to  ridicule  the  discussions  about  titles  which 
were  so  numerous  in  the  early  years  of  the  Re- 
public. It  would  be  possible  for  a  defender  of 
the  Federalist  faith  to  retort  with  gibes  at  the 
way  in  which  the  families  of  Monroe  and  Adams 
set  themselves  up  above  diplomats  and  legis- 
lators. 

Mrs.  Monroe  was  born  Elizabeth  Kortright, 
the  daughter  of  Captain  Lawrence  Kortright, 
of  the  British  Army,  and  Hannah  Aspinwall. 
She  was  brought  up  and  educated  in  New  York 
City,  and,  as  a  debutante,  was  a  reigning  belle. 
In  1786  she  married  James  Monroe  and  after 
living  for  eight  years,  mostly  in  Philadelphia, 
sometimes  in  Virginia,  the  Monroes  went  abroad, 
taking  with  them  Eliza,  then  seven  years  old. 
In  1796  Monroe  was  recalled  and  in  1802  Jefferson 
sent  him  back  to  France  again.  Here,  in  Paris, 
the  Monroes  lived  until  1807  when  Eliza  was 
twenty. 

The  big  event  in  Eliza's  life  in  France  occurred 
when  she  was  entered  at  Madame  Campan's 
school  at  St.  Germain.  Thither  came  Napoleon's 
stepdaughter,  Hortense  Beauharnais,  who  mar- 
ried Louis  Bonaparte  and  became  the  Queen  of 
Holland  and  the  mother  of  Napoleon  III.  Thither 
also  came  the  other  great  young  ladies  of  Im- 
perial France,  and  Eliza  seems  to  have  been 
popular  with  them  all.  The  Queen  of  Holland 
was,  in  fact,  godmother  to  Eliza's  daughter, 
Hortensia  Hay. 

After  her  return  from  France  and  her  marriage 
to  George  Hay,  Eliza  assumed  the  duties  of  social 
adviser  in  the  White  House.  Her  mother  was 
not  well  and  Mrs.  Hay  forbade  her  to  enter- 
tain too  extensively.  She  herself  entertained 
but  little  and  Washington  society  feit  distinctly 
out  of  it.  They  felt  these  rebuffs  the  more 
sharply  because  the  White  House  had  lately  been 
renovated,  after  the  fire  of  1814,  and  the  Monroes 
had  brought  back  a  lot  of  furniture  from  France. 


Mrs.  Monroe,  from  the  well-known  engraving 
by  J.  C.  Buttre.  As  the  charming  Elizabeth 
Kortright  she  was  a  reigning  belle  in  New  York 


I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  at  length  a  fine 
descriptive  passage  from  Meade  Minnigerode's 
newest  book,  "Some  American  Ladies." 

"Mr.  Monroe  had  a  very  pretty  taste  in  brie  a 
brae,  and  he  had  brought  over  with  him  fiom 
France  a  considerable  quantity  of  extremely  ele- 
gant furniture — including  two  hundred  and 
eighty-six  pieces  of  white  and  gold  china — which 
he  had  sold  to  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Buildings.  But  that  was  not  enough,  and 
Congress  had  appropriated  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  further  embellishment  which  Mr.  Mon- 
roe had  ordered  from  Russell  and  Lafarge  in 
France.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Monroe  had 
employed  a  great  number  of  local  artisans, 
hewers  of  wood  and  workers  in  damask,  who 
thought  nothing  of  sending  in  bills  amounting  to 
four  hundred  dollars  for  a  pair  of  curtains  with 
trimmings.  As  for  the  new  furniture  from 
France,  Mr.  Monroe  knew  exactly  what  he 
wanted — with  a  'mingled  regard  ...  to  the 
simplicity  and  purity  of  our  institutions'  and  to 
the  character  of  the  People  represented  in  the 
building  and  he  had  made  the  most  careful 
estimates  for  he  was  a  connoisseur. 

"But  unhappily  Russell  anil  Lafarge  had  not 


Another  portrait  of  Monroe,  to  which  the  engraver  has 
added  embellishments.  At  the  left  is  a  war  scene  de- 
picting Monroe  wounded  in  action;  below  is  the  author 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  at  the  right  is  a  scene  evi- 
dently picturing  his  services  as  a  diplomat  perhaps 
commemorating  his  part  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase 


kept  within  the  estimates.  For  the  Oval  Room, 
for  instance,  they  had  changed  the  mahogany  to 
gilt  wood,  with  crimson  silk  trimmings  and  fringes 
since,  as  Mr.  Monroe  should  have  known, 
'mahogany  is  not  generally  admitted  in  the 
furniture  of  a  saloon,  even  at  private  gentlemen's 
houses.'  They  had  had  trouble,  too,  with  the 
ornamental  clocks,  as  it  had  been  difficult  to 
'secure  pendules  without  nudities,'  and  there 
were,  of  course,  to  be  no  nudities  at  the  White 
House.  This  was  unfortunate,  as  was  the  fact 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings  even- 
tually absconded  with  some  twenty  thousand 
dollars  of  the  public  funds,  leaving  Mr.  Monroe 
himself  at  some  pains  to  clarify  his  innocent 
share  in  these  dubious  proceedings. 

"But  in  the  meantime  the  furniture  had  ar- 
rived, along  with  'thirty-nine  cases  containing 
twelve  hundred  bottles  Champagne  and  Burgundy 
wine  .  .  .  and  seven  cases  of  which  six  are 
for  Mrs.  Monroe  .  .  .  and  one  for  Mrs. 
Decatur.'  And  Washington  wanted  very  much 
to  see  these  treasures  of  Mr.  Monroe's  selection, 
and  finally  on  New  Year's  Day,  1818,  the  public 
curiosity  was  gratified.  And  Mr.  Monroe  had 
really  done  it  very  handsomely.  There  was  a  gilt 
bronze  chandelier  with  crystals,  for  fifty  lights; 
there  were  canapes  nine  feet  long,  and  tabourets, 
bergeres,  and  gondolas;  there  were  vases,  and 
mirrors,  and  clocks  without  end;  there  were  gold 
and  rose  hangings;  there  was  a  piano  from  Erard; 
there  were  thirty-six  egg  cups  and  twelve  dozen 
dinner  plates;  there  was  a  gilt  bronze  dining  room 
centerpiece  of  seven  items,  with  baskets,  and 
mirrors,  and  pedestals,  all  covered  with  garlands 
and  vines,  and  figures  of  Bacchus — which  seem 
inappropriate,  somehow7,  in  retrospect — and 
which  occupied  a  space  thirteen  feet  long  and 
brought  the  manufacturer  a  net  loss  of  two 
thousand  francs;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  every- 
thing. And  on  top  of  that  Congress  appropri- 
ated another  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  carpets, 
table  linen,  and  cut  glass — including  two  dozen 
champagne  glasses. 

"Washington  hoped  that  Mrs.  Monroe  would 
entertain  a  great  deal.    .    .  ." 

The  story  of  the  "senseless  war  of  etiquette- 
visiting"  which  John  Quincy  Adams  says  was 
clue  in  good  part  to  Mrs.  Hay,  is  too  long  to  be 
told  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  December, 
1819,  "the  drawing  room  of  the  President  was 
opened  ...  to  a  beggarly  row  of  empty 
chairs.  Only  five  females  attended,  three  of 
whom  were  foreigners."  Thus  was  Washington 
society  getting  back  at  the  Monroes  and  Mrs. 
Hay. 

Let  us  now  cast  our  eyes  toward  Loudoun 
County,  Virginia,  where  Monroe's  home,  Oak 
Hill,  still  stands.  This  particular  situation  is 
near  Monticello,  since  Jefferson  wished  it  so, 
it  is  fairly  near  Mt.  Vernon,  and  it  is  near  Madi- 
son's home,  Montpellier,  which  we  described 
last  month. 

"The  Oak  Hill  house  was  planned  by  Monroe, 
although  some  say  that  Jefferson  helped  him. 
The  house  is  built  of  brick  in  a  most  substantial 
manner,  and  handsomely  finished;  it  is  about  90  x 
50  feet,  three  stories  high  (including  basement) 
and  has  a  wide  portico,  fronting  south,  with 
massive  Doric  columns  thirty  feet  high,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  grove  of  magnificent  oaks  cover- 
ing several  acres.  While  the  location  is  not  so 
commanding  as  many  others  in  that  section,  be- 
ing in  lower  Loudoun  where  the  rolling  character 
of  the  Piedmont  region  begins  to  lose  itself  in_ 
the  flat  lands  of  the  tidewater,  the  house  in  two 
directions  commands  an  attractive  and  somewhat 
extensive  view,  but  on  the  other  sides  it  is 
hemmed  in  by  mountains." 

Monroe  called  this  house,  which  was  built 
during  his  first  Presidential  term,  "Oak  Hill" 
because  of  a  group  of  oak  trees,  one  for  each  state 
in  the  Union,  which  he  planted  himself. 

After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Monroe  in  1830,  Mon- 
roe removed  to  New'  York  to  live  with  his  daugh- 
ter and  her  husband  on  Prince  Street.  (To  save 
it  from  being  destroyed,  this  house  has  recently 
been  purchased  by  public  contributions.)  There 
he  died,  July  4th,  183 1.  As  John  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  had  died  on  the  Fourth  five 
years  before,  Monroe's  death  added  to  the  wonder 
felt  by  superstitious  people. 


£E^RNING  the  QRAJVL  STROKE 

"By  gEORGE  JfEBDEN  fORSJN 

Author  of  "The  Diving  and  Stemming  Book,"  ".It  Home  in  the  Water"  ttc. 


II  li>  only  of  recent  years— perhaps  the  last 
three  or  four — that  swimming  has  forged 
to  the  front  as  a  popular  sport.  As  it  is 
the  perfect,  all-'round  sport,  swimming 
should  head  all  sports  in  popularity,  because  it 
provides  exercise,  health,  and  pleasure,  and  can 
be  carried  on  throughout  the  year,  either  indoors 
or  out. 

But  there  are  several  reasons  why  swimming  is 
not  yet  so  popular  as  it  should  be  and  as  it  de- 
serves to  be.  In  all  land  sports  you  are  on  some- 
thing that  is  solid.  Even  in  boating,  canoeing, 
sailing,  or  yachting,  you  have  something  firm 
beneath  your  feet.  In  aviation,  similarly,  though 
you  are  flying  through  the  air,  which  is  not  'so 
supporting  as  a  body  of  water.  In  swimming, 
however,  while  it  is  true  that  you  are  lying  in  a 
bed  that  is  softer  than  the  finest  eiderdown,  you 
are  supported  by  a  liquid  which  you  distrust 
more  or  less  because  you  are  not  familiar  with  it, 
because  you  do  not  know  just  what  vou  should 
do  so  as  to  move  about  with  ease.  Some  of  you 
are  really  fearful;  you  have  aquaphobia — fear 
of  the  water — but  such  emotion  should  really 
be  termed  a  fear  of  yourself. 

Perhaps,  when  you  were  a  child,  you  were 
frightened  by  your  playmates  ducking  you  when 
you  attempted  to  learn  to  swim,  perhaps  some 
older  person,  tried  to  teach  you  by  throwing  you 
into  the  water  and  telling  you  to  swim  to  shore. 
It  is  quite  true  that  everyone  should  learn  to  swim 
in  childhood,  but  this  is  not  a  successful  method 
of  procedure,  as  so  many  children  have  become 
terrified  of  the  water,  never,  as  a  general  rule, 
going  near  it  again.  Thus  many  people  do  not 
know  the  real  pleasure  of  swimming. 

When  you  start  to  learn  to  swim  vou  will 
find  that  there  are  several  methods  of  instruction. 
There  should  be  but  one.  The  teaching  of  swim- 
ming should  be  standardized,  first  testing  all 
methods  to  find  the  best  and  simplest. 

Here  are  the  various  schools  of  swimming: 
I.    Many  instructors  start  the  beginner  by  the 
breast  stroke. 


The  steamboat  on  front.  This  is  the  best  way  to  learn  the 
leg  flutter  of  the  front  crawl.  The  action  is  snappy  alter- 
nate upward  and  rearward  blows.  The  water  "boils"  at 
the  feet.  This  pupil,  however,  should  have  his  chin  just  at  the 
surface  of  the  water;  he  is  also  bearing  down  on  the  water 
wings  when  he  should  hold  them  just  under  the  surface 


Drawings  by  Fred  Paul  Williams 


Sculling.  A  class  of  new  pupils  being 
instructed  in  their  own-life-saving  stroke 


2.  Some  instructors  begin  with  the  side  under- 

arm stroke. 

3.  Other  instructors  start  the  new  pupil  right 

with  the  Australian  crawl  stroke. 

4.  A  few  instructors  advocate  the  "confidence" 

method,  having  the  beginner  go  through  a 
number  of  foolish  little  plays  before  at- 
tempting to  swim. 

5.  Several  instructors  use  the  broad  stroke  on 

back  for  the  beginner. 

6.  One  instructor  starts  his  pupils  by  a  stunt 

known  as  "walking"  in  the  water.  This 
instructor  gives  this  stunt  his  own  name, 
whereas,  it  really  has  been  known  for  many 
years.  The  idea  of  starting  his  pupils  in 
this  way  may  be  his  own,  not  the  stunt 
itself. 

Now  there  are  many  objections  to  these  various 
methods  of  instruction,  although  the  fifth 
method,  requiring  the  broad  stroke  on  back,  is 
the  least  objectionable.  But  taking  these 
"schools"  in  order: 

1.    Learning  the  breast  stroke  as  a  beginner, 


you  get  into  the  bad  habit  of  pushing  against  the 
water  with  both  of  your  hands  and  both  of  your 
legs.  It  takes  a  lifetime  for  you  to  correct  this 
pushing  motion  when  you  want  to  learn  the  far 
more  graceful,  speedy,  and  health-giving  crawl 
strokes.  As  we  have  four  limbs  to  use  in  swim- 
ming, our  aim  should  be  to  have,  at  no  period 
of  the  stroke,  even  one  limb  working  against  us. 
1  his  is  why  I  dislike  the  breast  stroke. 

2.  The  side  stroke  is  lop-sided,  with  a  ten- 
dency to  make  a  growing  child's  spine  crooked, 
as  everyone  prefers  to  swim  on  either  one  side 
or  the  other,  not  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the 
other.  As  a  general  rule,  men  swim  right  side 
up;  women,  left  side  up. 

3.  No  one  should  begin  swimming  by  learning 
the  front  crawl.  This  stroke  generally  requires 
many,  many  months,  sometimes  years,  before  it  is 
performed  correctly.  In  the  meantime,  if  an 
emergency  arises,  the  unfinished  crawl  swimmer 
often  drowns. 

4.  [tie '  confidence  "  method  is  simply  a  waste 
of  time.    Life  is  too  short  to  bother  with  it. 

5.  I  he  objection  to  the  broad  stroke  on  back 
is  the  frog  kick.  \\  hen  you  begin  to  learn  the 
crawl  strokes  you  will  find  that  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  overcome  the  desire  to  push  or  kick 
when  you  have  to  do  the  crawl  flutter.  This  leg 
action  is  very  narrow,  with  no  ankle  movement 
at  all,  while  the  action  in  the  frog  kick  is  very 
wide  indeed.    The  same  objection  holds  good 


The  tandem  back  crawl.  Any  number  of  women  can 
form  a  line  and  do  this  stroke,  but  only  the  end 
woman  has  her  feet  free  to  do  the  crawl  flutter.  Each 
member  of  the  tandem  times  her  stroke  by  the  one 
ahead.  Not  more  than  two  men  should  attempt 
this  on  account  of  their  heavier  specific  gravity 

for  the  scissors  kick.  The  broad  stroke  on  back 
is  also  rather  an  ugly  stroke  and  it  is  not  at  all 
necessary.  One  would  only  want  to  use  it  in  an 
emergency — if  chance  threw  one  into  the  water 
fully  clothed  for  instance — and  in  such  an  event 
a  woman  would  only  get  her  legs  tangled  ir  her 
skirts,  provided  they  were  wide  enough  for  her 
to  make  the  frog  kick.  The  stroke  is  all  right 
for  a  man  to  use  in  an  emergency,  but  even  so 
there  are  better  strokes  to  use  for  the  purpose  of 
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saving  one's  life  under  difficulties.  If 
you  had  a  cramped  leg,  you  couldn't 
make  a  frog  kick.  Half  of  your  arm 
stroke  is  recovery  and  would  not 
support  you  very  well  without  the  aid 
given  by  the  kick. 

6.    This  method,  "walking"  in  the 
water,  carries  the  same  objection  as  the 
frog  or  scissors  kick.    It  is  antithetical 
to  the  crawl  flutter.    It  is  a  good  plan 
to  learn  this  action  after  you  have 
the  crawl  flutter.    I  use  it  entirely  for  undressing 
in  the  water,  instead  of  using  the  older  method 
of  treading  water.    In  walking  in  the  water  you 
undress  more 'easily  than  by  treading  because 
you  have  your,  mouth  and  nose  above  water  all 
the  time  and  can  breathe  easily  and  freely. 

When  I  began  instruction  in  swimming,  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  I  tried  various  methods  and  have 
found  that  the  following  system  is  the  easiest 
and  simplest  for  both  instructor  and  pupil.  I 
may  add  that  it  is  my  own  method: 

1.  Sculling.  This  is  swimming  head  first,  on 
your  back,  by  your  arms  only.  It  is  your  own- 
life-saving  stroke  and  should  always  be  learned 
first.  In  an  emergency  you  always  return  to  the 
stroke  you  learned  first.  You  may  have  a  cramp 
in  your  leg  at  some  time  or  other,  but  you  never 
have  a  cramped  arm. 

2.  Steamboating  on  back.  This  is  the  easiest 
way  to  learn  the  crawl  flutter. 

3.  The  back  crawl.  While  I  generally  term 
these  first  three  sections  "elementary  swim- 
ming," the  back  crawl  is  the  back  racing  stroke, 
second  only  to  the  front  crawl.  \\  omen  always 
learn  the  back  crawl  much  more  quickly  and 
easily  than  men,  as  men  make  a  more  strenuous 
exertion  of  it.  It  is  ideally  a  woman's  stroke, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  strokes  we  have. 
Many  women  are  able  to  learn  this  stroke,  with 
sculling  and  steamboating,  during  the  first  lesson. 
The  speed  at  which  you  learn  to  swim  depends 
upon  your  specific  gravity,  your  agility  to  make 
motions  and  to  acquire  new  motions,  and  your 
flexibility  and  suppleness. 

4.  The  front  crawl.  This  stroke  is  the  most 
difficult  of  all  swimming  strokes,  being  even 
harder  than  the  revolving  crawl  and  the  waltzing 
crawl.  It  is,  however,  much  easier  if  you  pick 
it  to  pieces  and  learn  one  detail  at  a  time,  instead 
of  trying  to  do  it  all  at  once.  Even  very  rusty, 
stiflF-jointed  men  of  seventy-five  can  learn  it  by 
this  method. 

VI  hen  you  have  advanced  thus  far  in  swimming 
you  can  go  on  and  learn  the  other  strokes  that 
require  the  frog  or  scissors  kick,  should  you  de- 
sire to  do  so,  but  you  will  find  that  you  prefer 
the  back  and  front  crawls  to  all  other  strokes. 

The  majority  of  men  and  women  who  cannot 
swim  are  very  much  terrified  of  the  water.  Dur- 
ing the  last  three  years  I  have  made  a  complete 
circuit  of  this  country  and  have  had  as  pupils 
many  men  and  women  who  have  been  trying 
for  years  to  learn  to  swim.  One  woman  at 
San  Diego  had  tried  under  instructors  for  seven 
years;  a  man  at  Los  Angeles  had  made  the  at- 
tempt for  twenty  years;  another  man  at  Victoria 
had  tried  for  a  similar  period.  A  well  known 
lawyer  in  New  York  City  had  visited  Miami  for 
eighteen  winters  and  had  tried  so  many  instruc- 
tors that  he  had  lost  count.  He  only  remembered 
the  duckings  they  gave  him.  And  so  on.  Many 
of  these  pupils  tell  me  they  have  been  taken  out 
in  water  four  or  five  feet  deep  and  turned  face 
down,  after  which  the  instructors  attempted  to 
teach  them  to  swim.  The  result  was  a  pupil  who 
struggled  and  strangled  and  choked,  a  pupil  who 
didn't  learn  anything — who  was,  indeed,  more 
terrified  of  the  water  than  before  the 
attempt.  In  Pennsylvania  I  had  a 
pupil,  a  woman  more  than  sixty, 
whose  husband  had  tried  for  thirty 
years  to  teach  her.  He  used  this  same 
method  and  failed.  Under  the  easier 
method,  she  was  swimming  down  the 
Susquehanna  in  thirty  seconds  and 
was  encouraged  to  learn  the  back  crawl. 

I  have  had  many  middle-aged  men 
— business  and  professional  men — so 
terrified  of  the  water  when  they  came 
to  me  for  their  first  lesson  that  they 
trembled  with  fear.  Others  had  passed 


The  tandem  front  crawl.  Strokes  in  tandem  are  exceedingly  beautiful 
when  each  member  is  in  rhythm  with  all  the  others.  It  requires  practise 

that  stage:  they  could  not  tremble;  their  fear 
had  made  them  rigid.  I  recall  one  man  who  told 
me  that  the  sound  of  the  water  running  in  the 
shower  room  made  him  really  sick. 

Although  many  women  are  afraid  of  the  water 
because  they  have  been  ducked  in  childhood  or 
in  later  life,  there  is  another  reason  for  their  fear 
— they  have  discovered  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  get  on  their  feet  in  water  from  three  to 
five  feet  deep.  Men  never  have  this  trouble 
because  their  feet  and  legs  are  like  anchors. 
They  sink  too  easily.  Women's  legs  and  feet 
are  more  like  corks,  floating  on  or  near  the  surface 
of  the  water  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  put  them  on 
the  bottom  in  shallow  water,  unless  they  are 
able  to  reach  bottom  with  their  hands.  Until  a 
woman  knows  how  to  stand  up  in  shallow  water, 
she  will  never  lose  her  fear  of  water.  I  have 
heard  of  many  women  drowning  in  water  only 
three  feet  deep.  People  will  tell  you  that  the  vic- 
tim of  such  an  accident  had  a  "  fit " — I  have  heard 
them — but  it  was  only  an  attempt  to  stand  up 
in  shallow  water  without  knowing  how  to  do  so. 
I  ninformed,  they  will  struggle  and  strangle  and 
choke  and  finally  drown  on  the  surface.    I  have 


the    horizontal    position.  Women's 
joints   are   very  flexible    and  their 
muscles  are  supple — an  additional  as- 
sistance   in    swimming.    Poise  and 
rhythm  are  great  considerations  in 
style  in  swimming  so  that  when  it 
comes  to  a  test  of  all-'round  skill, 
women  can  excel  men  in  this,  as  in 
beauty  and  endurance,  but  men  are 
better  in  speed.    Women    are  also 
able  to  withstand  cold  better  than 
men,  as  men  have  more  muscle,  while  women 
have  an  extra  layer  of  fat  tissue. 
A  very  wrong  idea  prevails  that 


Use  the  water  wings  in  learning  the  front  crawl  arm 
work  so  that  you  will  not  acquire  a  downward  blow. 
The  stroke  is  rearward.  Pass  your  arm  through  the 
water  for  its  full  length  and  swing  it  easily  over  the 
water.    Your  arm  moves  in  rhythm  with  your  breathing 


seen  any  number  of  women  in  pools  and  at  beaches 
in  this  predicament,  and  when  1  have  remonstrated 
with  the  people  near  by  for  not  assisting  such  a 
woman  they  have  only  wondered  why  she  did 
not  stand  up. 

It  is  quite  necessary  to  teach  the  majority  of 
women  how  to  get  on  their  feet  in  their  first 
lesson.  I  remember  it  took  my  wife  five  lessons 
to  teach  one  rather  stout  woman  to  get  on  her 
feet.  She  was  learning  other  things  in  the  mean- 
time, but  it  was  a  week  before  she  was  successful 
in  this  one  thing.  1  he  entire  class  heaved  a  sigh 
of  relief  at  that  accomplishment.  Some  women 
pupils  have  to  practise  this  at  home  on  a  piano 
bench  so  as  to  get  unused  muscles  to  working, 
but  the  majority  learn  to  do  it  after  the  first 
attempt  in  their  first  lesson. 

While  women  are  not  adapted,  structurally, 
for  wrestling,  boxing,  or  throwing  heavy  weights, 
they  are  remarkably  well  adapted  for  swimming. 
J  heir  smooth,  tapering  shape  assists  them  greatly 
in  gliding  through  the  water;  their  buoyancy 
permits  them  to  assume  the  horizontal  much 
more  easily  than  men.  Men  are  more  likely  to 
assume  the  oblique,  sometimes  even  the  vertical 
position,  which  compels  them  to  use  a  more  ex- 
hausting or  strenuous  leg  action  in  order  to  attain 


A  class  of  men  and  women  being  instructed  in  the  arm  work  of  the  front 
crawl  stroke.    Each  pupil  receives  individual  as  well  as  class  attention 


all  fat  men 

will  make  good  swimmers,  if  properly  taught. 
The  fact  is  that  very  many  fat  men  have  huge 
muscles,  and  stiff-bound  muscles  at  that.  Their 
specific  gravity  also  is  very  heavy;  indeed,  I  have 
known  fat  men  who  sink  in  salt  water.  Then  I 
have  known  large  fat  men  whose  bones  were 
small,  and  whose  chests  and  lungs  were  large. 
Their  muscles  were  not  too  large  and  their  joints 
were  flexible.  Such  a  man  is  as  buoyant  as  you 
could  possibly  imagine.  He  bobs  about  on  the 
surface  of  the  watet  like  a  cork.  After  such  men 
have  learned  how  to  keep  their  balance,  how  to 
get  their  feet  on  bottom  in  shallow  water,  they 
are  perfectly  at  home  in  the  water  for  hours. 
They  are  always  very  fond  of  the  water  and  never 
have  to  be  coaxed  to  go  in  for  a  swim.  There 
are  thousands  of  men  and  women  walking  about 
on  land  or  sunning  themselves  on  the  beach, 
who  are  of  these  types  and  who  cannot  swim. 
I  hey  shrink  from  the  water,  the  one  sort  because 
they  think  they  will  sink;  the  other,  because  they 
feel  their  feet  shoved  off  bottom.  Induce  them 
to  get  a  proper  start  and  they  enjoy  this  exercise 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  They  must  learn  to 
swim  on  their  backs  first,  never  on  their  fronts. 
It  is  because  of  the  wrong  beginning  that  many 
fat  men  and  women  have  an  unreasonable  fear 
of  the  water. 

I  have  had  both  types  in  my  classes;  sometimes 
I  have  had  special  classes  for  fat  men,  taking  as 
many  as  fifty  to  a  class.  When  I  was  teaching 
up  at  Lake  George  some  years  ago,  a  man  came 
to  me  from  Nebraska  to  learn  to  swim.  He  was 
very  fat,  thickset,  muscular,  and  of  heavy 
specific  gravity.  He  told  me  he  had  tried  to  learn 
to  swim  for  years.  I  was  out  from  shore  teaching 
a  class,  standing  in  water  knee  deep,  when  he 
approached  me.  He  was  trembling  so  badly, 
owing  to  his  terror  of  the  water,  that  he  could 
hardly  speak.  I  started  him  on  the  back,  showed 
him  what  to  do,  and  gave  my  attention  to  the 
other  pupils  who  were  at  different  stages  in 
learning  the  art  of  swimming.  I  watched  this 
new  pupil  for  perhaps  a  half  hour  as  he  practised 
the  elementary  strokes.  Then  I  showed  him  the 
broad  stroke  on  back.  An  hour  later  he  was 
quite  elated:  "Look  here,"  he  exclaimed  as  he 
left  the  water,  "I  can  swim  three  ways  now,  by 
myself,  without  water  wings."  He  told  me  he 
had  had  nine  or  ten  swimming  instructors  and 
every  one  had  taken  him  out  in  water  four  or 
five  feet  deep  and  had  put  him  face  down. 
In  this  position  he  had  nearly  smothered  to 
death  because  he  had  a  short  neck  and  a 
protruding  front.  Before  he  left  my  classes  a 
month  later,  he  was  swimming  the  most  difficult 
stroke. 

Another  very  fat  man  whom  I  taught  in  New 
York  City  was  of  the  opposite  type  entirely.  He 
was  very  buoyant  and  floated  like  a  cork.  He 
really  floated  too  well!  However,  after  he 
learned  to  balance  himself,  he  learned  to  swim 
quite  easily.  His  chief  fear  before  1  persuaded 
him  to  learn  to  swim  was  that  he  would  sink  like 
a  stone. 

Swimming  is  really  the  most  re- 
freshing exercise,  whether  you  swim 
indoors  in  pleasant  water,  in  a  well- 
ventilated  natatorium,  or  out  of 
doors  in  sunshine  and  warm  weather. 
But  when  you  swim  do  not  forget 
that  the  old  saying,  "If  it  is  haid, 
it  is  wrong,"  is  particularly  true 
of  swimming.  If  you  make  a  hard, 
stiff,  muscular  exercise  of  swimming, 
it  is  wrong;  if  you  make  an  easy, 
graceful  movement  of  swimming,  then 
it  is  right. 


Sou ps, 

SALADS, 

THE  amount  of  land  available  for  planting 
vegetables  is  often  limited  in  the  smafl 
home  grounds;  limited,  and  yet  a  small 
garden,  so  richly  better  than  nothing,  is 
possible.    How  shall  we  utilize  this  small  area 
that  it  may  yield  us  best  results,  and  be  most  val- 
uable to  us? 

It  doesn't  take  me  long  to  reply.  Devote  it  to 
salad  and  soup  vegetables  and  to  the  "frills" — 
garnishings,  flavorings,  and  extras;  salad  vege- 
tables, for  here  absolute  freshness  is  worth  every- 
thing to  us;  how  tired  we  get  of  freshening  up 
store  lettuce  and  crisping  wilted  cucumbers;  soup 
vegetables,  where  convenience  is  a  prime  neces- 
sity; how  little  would  we  grudge  thrice  their  value 
could  we  run  out  into  the  garden  and  pull  an 
onion  and  carrot  or  two  and  snip  off  sprigs  of 
celery,  parsley,  etc.  to  flavor  the  extemporaneous 
soup;  frills,  for  these  are  hard  to  obtain,  and  if 
obtainable  often  of  inferior  quality;  how  often  has 
the  wilted,  yellowing — and  sometimes  worse — 
bunch  of  parsley  proved  the  answer  to  our  request 
for  this  should-be  dainty  garnish. 

I  repeat  with  emphasis  that  a  few  square  feet 
of  land  beyond — or  even  in — our  back  lawn,  de- 
voted to  the  above  valuable  garden  inhabitants, 
will  prove  the  best  use  to  which  we  can  possibly 
put  a  small  amount  of  available  garden  space. 

The  alluring  green  grocery  and  vegetable  mar- 
ket, the  spectacularly  attractive  vegetable  depart- 
ment of  the  fruit  stores,  and  the  persuasive  farmer 
-who  brings  his  garden  products  to  our  door  daily 
can  supply  our  potatoes,  corn,  and  beans  as  satis- 
factorily as  is  possible  when  one  can't  raise  them 
under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree;  but  the  conveni- 
ence and  delight  to  the  housewife  of  innumerable 
from  salads  at  hand,  soup  vegetables  and  flavor- 
ings ours  at  the  minute,  and  frilly,  dainty  garn- 
ishes by  the  armful  and  not  by  the  cent's-worth, 
can  hardly  be  estimated. 

The  above  decision  made,  how  shall  we  best 
fill  a  comparatively  small  space?  Tomatoes  are 
by  far  the  most  valuable  salad  vegetable,  as  all- 
season  bearers  and  the  fruit  a  garden  product  of 
which  we  never  tire.  Half  a  dozen  successful 
plants  should  supply  us  with  salads  galore;  and  a 
dozen  with  both  salads  and  that  queen  of  soups 
— tomato  puree — for  cool  days  in  summer  (I 
don't  care  for  hot  soups  in  hot  weather,  do  you?) 
and  to  can  for  winter.  It  is  obvious  that,  with 
limited  space,  we  wish  to  begin  to  harvest  as  soon 
as  possible.  It  is  therefore  best,  in  this  sort  of 
gardening,  to  buy  two  or  three  plants  of  the  earli- 
est bearing  variety.  In  fact  it  hardly  pays  to 
plant  seed  at  all,  as  so  few  plants  in  all  are  needed. 
Horticulturally  inclined  neighbors  with  more 
garden  space  are  often  proud  and  delighted  to 
pass  along  extra  seedlings;  but  good  sturdy  plants 
of  nearly  all  salad  vegetables  are  easily  purchased. 
If  you  have  room  for  a  dozen  tomatoes  set  three 
early  ones,  one  Yellow  Plum  (you'll  probably  have 
to  plant  seeds  for  this,  and  next  year  save  your 
own  seed — here  finding  a  chance,  also  to  return 
garden  favors),  and  eight  all-season.  The  tiny 
"currant"  tomatoes  growing  in  clusters  are  de- 
lightful in  salads.  Both  this  and  the  Yellow 
Plum  have  a  vine-like  habit  of  growth,  and,  if  a 
plant  or  two  of  each  is  trellised  at  the  ends  of  the 
row,  take  up  little  space.  By  trellising  all  the 
tomatoes  much  room  is  saved  and  finer  fruit  ob- 
tained. There  is  nothing  better  than  Stone  for 
all-season  and  Spark's  Earliana  or  John  Baer  for 
early.  In  trellising  for  a  small  garden  use  uprights 
of  one-inch  iron  piping  at  each  end,  with  stiff 
wire  uprights  at  four-foot  intervals.  Three 
parallel  rows,  a  foot  apart,  of  sufficiently  sturdy 
wire,  are  connected  to  each  upright  with  fine 
pliable  copper  wire,  and  will  last  a  season;  the  up- 
rights last  for  years.  Stakes  may  be  used  if  more 
convenient.  Train  plants  carefully,  enriching 
ground  liberally  when  set,  and  setting  deeply  to 
increase  root  system.    Allow  one  main  stalk  and 


Trellised  tomatoes  will  not  only  bear  bet- 
ter than  if  left  to  wander  at  their  own 
sweet  will,  but  are  also  much  more  sightly 
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one  or  two  laterals,  tying  with  raffia,  and  cutting 
out  superfluous  foliage  through  the  season;  the 
latter  part  of  season,  when  there  is  no  more  chance 
of  fruit  maturng  from  blossoms,  nip  off  all  blos- 
soming ends  that  all  the  strength  may  go  to  the 
fruit  already  set.  Do  not  plant  tomatoes  until 
very  last  of  May  (vicinity  of  Boston),  as  they  are 
very  tender.  Look  out  for  flea  beetle,  which 
often  begins  operations  at  an  early  period  of  the 
tomato's  career;  sprinkle  tobacco  dust  liberally 
over  and  under  the  plants. 

Onion  sets  take  little  room  and  are  delicious  as 
salad  flavorings  and  indispensable  in  soups  and 
stews  and  made  dishes.  One  could  well  plant  a 
pint  and  more  in  even  a  small  garden.  The  books 
say  four  inches  apart;  but  I  find  that  they  can  be 
nearer  neighbors  in  intensive  gardening;  two  to 
three  inches  is  all  right.  Put  in  a  row  as  early 
as  the  ground  is  prepared  and  in  workable  con- 
dition, and  continue  to  set  more  at  intervals, 
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when  space  allows.  Shredded  finely,  these  deli- 
cate onions  are  a  delicious  addition  to  spring 
salads  of  uncooked  vegetables;  also  when  used 
sparsely  with  sliced  seedless  oranges  on  white  let- 
tuce, covered  liberally  with  French  paprika  dress- 
ing, this  is  one  of  the  finest  of  rather  unusual 
salads. 

A  good  root  or  two  of  chives  is  a  necessity  here 
and  if  cut  economically,  will  suffice.  Minced 
chives  are  a  piquant  and  favorite  addition  to 
French  or  mayonnaise  dressing  or  to  the  body  of 
the  salad;  also  delicious  in  creamed  or  fried 
potato;  and  minced  very  finely  and  creamed  with 
soft  butter,  make  the  prettiest  and  most  zestful 
spread  in  ribbon  sandwiches — the  red  layer  made 
with  tomato  paste  or  thick  puree,  also  creamed 
with  butter. 

Parsley,  of  course.  This  may  border  one  side 
of  the  little  garden.  If  you  can  beg  or  buy  seed- 
lings this  helps,  as  parsley  both  germinates  and 
grows  very  slowly.  If  seed  is  planted  soak  over 
night  in  warm  water.  Plant  in  position  and  thin 
after  second  leaves  appear;  one  planting  is  enough 
if  carefully  cut. 

Carrots  make  another  pretty  border.  Start 
with  French  Forcing  in  early  April  and  plant  very 
sparsely  (as  almost  every  seed  germinates)  in  a 
three-inch-wide  row;  then  you  can  utilize  all  the 
thinnings  at  the  proper  size  (lead-pencil);  cover 
one-half  inch;  keep  weeded,  cultivated,  and  wat- 
ered. Butter  carrots  are  also  excellent  forcers; 
roots  fine  dark  red;  very  tender.  Later  on,  sow 
a  four-inch-wide  row  of  Improved  Danvers  if 
space  allows;  remember  to  sow  very  sparsely;  even 
so  the  seedlings  will  probably  be  too  thick;  thin 
carefully  to  avoid  matting;  but  don't  thin  scienti- 
fically, or  your  crop  will  be  too  small.  Thin  out 
the  largest  consistently,  and  this  row  will  last  you 
all  season.  Tiny — really  tiny — carrots  are  deli- 
cious creamed,  superfine  in  stews,  wonderful  with 
peas,  and,  put  through  the  meat  chopper  raw,  and 
sprinkled  over  a  salad  of  dressed  lettuce  or  cooked 
vegetables,  supply  a  wholesome,  delicious  ele- 
ment of  freshness.  Raw  carrots  are  particularly 
rich  in  vitamines  and  very  healthful;  encourage 
the  children,  as  they  walk  through  the  garden,  to 
eat  one  raw  occasionally,  when  small  and  delicate. 

A  suggestion  of  celery  in  such  a  small  space 
will  be  surprising!  Naturally  a  little  garden 
cannot  accommodate  banked  and  bleached 
celery  which,  even  after  long  garden  experience, 
always  amazes  me  as  to  the  amount  of  room  it 
requires;  but  a  few  roots — four,  for  instance — 
grown  as  plants,  are  most  useful  in  the  garden  of 
soups,  salads,  and  flavourings.  After  well  started 
separate  the  leaves  and,  later,  sprigs  may  be 
picked  to  use  as  flavor,  pure  and  simple,  in  soups, 
stews,  tomato  puree,  etc.  You  will  be  surprised 
to  see  how  often  you  visit  the  celery  plants! 

Cress.  I  remember  that  I  was  interested  in 
the  first  suggestion  I  received  as  to  upland  cress 
as  a  garden  inhabitant  and  delighted  with  the 
result  of  my  experiment  in  growing  it.  For 
steaks,  chops,  fish,  and  the  like,  an  edible  garnish 
of  its  spicy,  peppery  sprigs  is  no  mean  addition. 
It  is  also  a  delicious  addition  to  salads;  very  hardy, 
also — a  useful  attribute.  We  found  that  some 
of  it  wintered  and  was  available  in  early  spring, 
when  salad  greens  are  scarce.  If  lightly  covered 
I  think  one  could  depend  on  it  in  this  respect. 

Cucumbers,  naturally.  I  advise  the  Japanese 
Climbing  variety,  for  which  air  space  answers 
as  well  as  ground  space.  They  are  blightless, 
also — a  particularly  pleasant  characteristic  in 
these  pestiferous  days.  One  hill,  thinned  to 
three  or  four  plants  trained  up  and  around  a  tall 
pole,  will  supply  lots  of  deliciously  flavored  and 
delicate  cucumbers  through  a  long  season  and 
takes  up  little  room.  Prune  off"  too  luxuriant 
sprays. 

We  should  include  a  row  of  turnips  if  possible,  as 
very  flavorsome  in  stews  when  young  and  tender, 
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and  delectable  diced  and  creamed.  Mixed  seed 
of  Purple-top  and  White  Egg  gives  a  good  suc- 
cession.   These  for  use  when  nut-sized. 

I  hesitate  to  recommend  cabbages  in  a  small 
garden,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  cabbages  are  one 
of  the  few  vegetables  obtainable  in  perfection 
from  the  marketman.  If,  however,  one  has  room 
for  a  short  row,  there  is  nothing — except  toma- 
toes— that  I  value  more  for  salads;  and  it  is  a 
convenience  to  grow  a  few  in  one's  own  garden. 
Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  and  Danish  Ballhead  are 
most  satisfactory  varieties  in  our  garden;  buy 
a  few  plants.  Purchase  a  cabbage  shredder — if 
you  haven't  one — and  lightly  mix  a  pint  of  the 
delicate  snowy  ribbons  which  the  shredder  will 
supply  in  a  jiffy,  with  a  diced  and  sliced  early 
apple'  Toss  all  together  in  highly  seasoned 
cream  mayonnaise,  heap  in  lettuce  cups,  and  see 
if  you  ever  ate  a  better  vegetable  salad !  So 
healthful,  too!  The  humble  cabbage,  as  a  vita- 
mine  supplier,  has  risen  spectacularly  in  favor 
among  physicians — and  consumers.  And  as  for 
soups,  have  you  ever  tried  a  cream  soup  of  the 
finest  shredded  cabbage  cooked  quickly  in  whole 
milk,  highly  seasoned,  and  slightly  thickened 
with  a  bit  of  flour  mixed  with  plenty  of  sweet 
butter — perhaps  gilded  with  a  bit  of  whipped 
cream  on  top?  If  not;  you  have  something  to 
live  for! 

A  sage  bush  may  live  in  a 
sunny  corner  if  one  has  room, 
and  the  fresh  leaves,  minced 
and  used  for  flavoring  new  cot- 
tage cheese  (how  good  this  used 
to  taste  at  the  farm!),  and  the 
delectable  stuffing  for  chickens 
and  veal,  and  the  remaining 
foliage  picked  and  dried  for  win- 
ter use,  will  amply  pay  its  board. 
A  horseradish  root,  too,  if  one 
likes. 

Radishes  and  lettuces  seem 
such  must-haves  as  to  be  taken 
for  granted.  A  row  of  the 
former  may  be  sown  almost  any- 
where and  at  any  time.  Some 
gardeners  mix  the  seed  with 
that  of  more  slowly  germinating 
vegetables — carrots,  beets,  etc. — 
and  pull  out  when  their  room 
becomes  better  than  their  com- 
pany. If  one  has  room,  lettuce 
should  be  on  hand  from  early 
spring  to  late  fall.  Seedlings 
may  be  bought  from  market- 
men  and  set  early.  Keep  seeds 
on  hand  and  tuck  in  two  or  three 
whenever  a  head  is  pulled  out. 
A  couple  of  heads  may  be  kept 
going  between  each  pair  of  to- 
mato plants.  We  use  May  King, 
Black-seeded  Tennisball  for 
spring,  and  Crisp-as-Ice,  Iceberg, 
Cos,  and  Mignonette  for  sum- 
mer and  fall. 

We  shall  need  beets,  surely. 
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Plant  liberally,  twice,  in  a  three-inch  row,  thinning 
as  soon  as  usable.  A  short  row  of  Chinese  cabbage 
will  prove  invaluable  for  fall  salads.  Plant  a  few 
seeds  in  early  July  and  transplant  to  a  foot  apart. 
We  have  found  this  efficiently  self-bleaching,  but 
the  heads  may  be  tied  loosely,  when  dry,  with 
raffia,  to  assist  operations.  Chinese  cabbage 
proves  a  peculiar  tidbit  for  the  cabbage  worm — 
a  grub  of  the  pretty  little  white  summer  butterfly- 
Sprinkling  frequently  with  salt  usually  proves 
effective  if  the  worms  don't  get  too  much  of 
a  head  start.  Chinese  cabbage  is  often  called 
the  "celery  cabbage";  but  the  flavor  is  really 
more  like  that  of  mustard — although  very  deli- 
cate; it  has  a  celery-like  consistency  and  appear- 
ance. 

Sweet  peppers  are  very  worth  while;  even  four 
plants  will  garnish  unlimited  salads  and  also 
supply  flavor,  zest,  and  snap;  also  invaluable  for 
flavoring  piquant  sauces  and  pickles.  Last  of 
all  always  include  curly  endive.  We  often  use 
this  well  into  December,  as  it  stands  the  cold 
splendidly.  For  late  use — we  don't  care  for  it  in 
summer — plant  in  early  July  or  even  later;  tie 
heads,  when  well  grown,  loosely  together  with 
raffia;  be  sure  they  are  dry.  One  head  will  sup- 
ply a  good  many  salads,  owing  to  its  generous 
habit  of  growth;  so  even  a  few  richly  pay.  A 
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row,  slightly  thinned,  will  crowd  itself  sufficiently 
to  become  blanched  satisfactorily;  and,  when 
used,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  prettier  that 
grows  in  the  vegetable  garden  than  a  wreath  of  its 
cream-white,  crinkly,  elaborately  serrated  leaves, 
with  their  slightly  bitter,  tangy  flavor,  inclosing 
any  sort  of  an  ornamental  "middle."  A  surplus 
can  be  pulled  and  roots  packed  in  sand  in  the 
cellar  for  early  winter  use.  Of  course  everybody 
knows  that  tomato  vines  may  be  pulled  and 
hung  by  the  roots  in  the  cellar  and  the  ripening 
fruit  matured  and  enjoyed  for  some  weeks. 

Cutworms  will  undoubtedly  menace  the  small 
as  well  as  the  large  garden.  Inclose  stems  of 
both  tomatoes  and  peppers  in  collars  of  stiff  paper 
extending  a  half-inch  into  the  ground.  In  the 
small  garden  this  accursed  pest  may  be  fairly 
easily  trapped  and  killed  by  a  poisoned  bait  of 
bran,  molasses,  and  Paris  green,  disposed  in  small 
dabs  here  and  there.  There  is  also  a  new  (to  me) 
preventive  composed  of  a  mixture  of  lime  and 
powdered  sulphur,  dusted  liberally  over  and 
around  the  plants  when  young.  But  do  not 
neglect  to  go  over  your  garden  every  morning 
and  if  you  find  this  wretched  lumberjack  has 
been  at  work  cutting  down  your  pet  seedlings,  let 
vengeance  be  sure  and  swift!  Dig  about,  find 
him,  and  dispose  of  him  without  mercy!  The  lime 
sulphur  dusting  is  said  to  be 
efficacious,  also,  in  disposing  of 
the  cabbage  worm. 

The  above  suggested  varie- 
ties of  vegetables  will  supply  a 
family  through  a  long  season  of 
soups,  stews,  and  salads.  If 
space  is  very  limited  omit  all  the 
cabbages  and — which  may  seem 
a  strange  suggestion — most  of 
the  lettuce,  which  may  always 
be  bought  cheaply  and  in  good 
condition,  and  is  not  hurt  by  an 
extended  sojourn  in  the  icebox; 
in  fact,  crisping  in  damp  cheese- 
cloth after  washing  and  pulling 
apart,  is  absolutely  necessary. 
After  these,  one  will,  of  course, 
eliminate  the  varieties  least 
valuable  to  him  personally.  The 
garden  of  salads,  soups,  and 
garnishes  should,  more  than  any 
other,  stand  for  the  personal 
preferences  of  its  owner. 

Keep  the  small  garden,  where 
planting  is  so  very  intensive, 
well  fertilized;  lime  it  occasion- 
ally. Take  the  best  of  care  of 
it,  cultivate  thoroughly,  keep 
well  weeded  and  watered;  don't 
allow  weeds  to  share  the  food 
that  should  all  go  to  the  plants. 
Give  it  a  little  additional  com- 
mercial fertilizer  at  intervals, 
and  above  all  things,  see  that 
you  start  with  rich,  finely 
worked,  and  liberally  manured 
soil. 


Banked  celery  takes  up  too  much  room  in  the  small 
garden,  but  a  few  bunches  may  be  planted  (or  seasoning 
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From  KASHMIR 

in  the  North  of  India 


come  Crewel  Embroideries  of  exceptional 

distinction 


.1 


IN  India,  the  art  of  embroider- 
ing or  "painting  with  the 
needle,"  dates  back  to  around 
3000  B.  C.  With  ever-increasing 
skill  the  native  artisans  have 
plied  their  busy  needles  through 
all  the  march  of  centuries. 

And  what  strange,  arresting, 
charming  patterns  have  been 
characteristic  of  their  craft!  What 
lovely,  rare  blending  of  color 
they  have  brought  to  their  art! 

Fitting  it  is,  therefore,  that 
from  the  storied  vale  of  Kashmir, 
the  far-famed  land  of  Lalla  Rookh, 
should  come  these  lovely  Schu- 
macher crewel  embroideries. 

In  the  design  and  coloring  of  the 
loveliest  Indian  embroideries  of 
past  ages,  they  are  carefully  made 
to  simulate  the  hand-done  crewel 
embroideries  of  Old  England. 

FROM  its  very  earliest  begin- 
ning crewel  work  has  had  a 
particularly  fascinating  history. 
It  seems  to  have  been  character- 
istically English,  although  a  quite 
similar  embroidery  called  "Ber- 
lin work"  was  known  to  our 
grandmothers.  Both  were  done 
with  twisted  wools  or  "crewels" 
and  both  blended  shades  and 
colors  in  a  most  artistic  fashion. 

It  first  came  into  favor  in 
the  Jacobean  period  and  was 
widely  used  throughout  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries 
for  draperies,  for  upholstering  and 
for  hangings  and  spreads  on  the  fine  old 
four-poster  beds. 

Crewel  work  was  known  to  our  grand- 
mothers, too,  back  in  old  Colonial  days. 
They  brought  over  with  them  from  Eng- 
land knowledge  of  this  colorful  stitchery 
and  through  the  long  winter  evenings 
taught  their  young  daughters  how  to  be- 
come accomplished  needlewomen. 

The  crewel  embroidery  on  this  Schu- 
macher fabric  is  done  in  lovely,  soft  wools, 
on  the  native  drill  cloth  of  India — a  neutral 


Exotic  flowers  and  fruits  grow  with  Oriental  splendor  on  the  ' 
life"  embroidered  here  on  native  Indian  drill 


tree  of 


background  for  the  favorite  tree  design  on 
which  grow  wondrous  fruits  and  gorgeous 
flowers. 

The  colors  are  fascinating.  Dull  gray 
greens  with  here  a  touch  of  flaming  orange; 
soft  blues  made  more  fascinating  by  the 
tans  and  browns  and  reds  that  combine 
with  them  —  all  subdued  in  hue  —  all 
with  the  strange  charm  of  a  far-ofF,  alien 
country. 

Let  your  decorator,  upholsterer  or  the  deco- 
rating service  of  your  department  store  show 


you  this  embroidery,  as  well  as  the 
Schumacher  range  of  fine  drapery 
fabrics  of  all  periods. 

Included  in  the  most  distinguished 
variety  are  velvets,  damasks,  bro- 
cades, chintzes,  tapestries  and  prints. 
And,  in  addition  to  designs  in  the 
tradition  of  the  fine  old  things  of  the 
past,  there  are,  in  Schumacher  fab- 
rics, the  most  delightful  examples  of 
the  interesting  trends  of  modern  art. 

"Your  Home  and  the  Interior 
Decorator" 

YOUR  home  can  reflect  the  new- 
est, most  interesting  decora- 
tive ideas  with  these  lovely  drapery 
fabrics.  Yet  you  need  expert  pro- 
fessional advice  to  be  sure  you  are 
using  them  correctly  with  your  own 
furnishings. 

This  booklet  has  been  prepared  to 
show  you  how  a  decorating  service 
functions  and  how  you  may,  with- 
out additional  expense,  take  advan- 
tage of  it. 

Beautifully  illustrated  in  color,  it 
will  be  sent  to  you  without  charge 
upon  request.  Write  to  F.  Schu- 
macher &  Co.,  Dept.  C-7,  60  West 
40th  Street,  New  York,  Importers, 
Manufacturers  and  Distributors  to 
the  trade  only,  of  decorative  drapery 
and  upholstery  fabrics.  Offices  also 
in  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Los  Angeles,  and  Paris. 

Crewel-embroidered  curtains  are  one  of  the 
newest  and  most  interesting  window  treat- 
ments, especially  with  such  fixtures  as  these 
of  wrought  iron 
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"BLUEBIRDS  in  the  QARDEN 

<By  IVILLIAM  JfENR  Y  BRIGHT 


IF  MOONLIGHT  was  made  for  lovers  and  the 
south  wind  for  the  springtime;  if  stars  were 
made  for  mariners  and  sunsets  for  artists, 
then  it  must  be  that  gardens  were  originally 
planned  with  songbirds  in  mind.  He  who  has 
seen  a  red-winged  blackbird  bending  above  a 
waterlily,  a  bobolink  whistling  among  the  butter- 
cups, an  oriole  weaving  the  gold  of  its  flaming 
breast  through  the  apple  blossoms,  appreciates 
best  how  intimate  is  the  relationship  between 
birds  and  flowers.  Never  is  a  bloom  more  beau- 
tiful than  when  beside  some  feathered  songster; 
never  is  a  songster  more  alluring  than  when  within 
a  frame  of  flowers. 

The  garden  architect  knows  this  well.  Having 
massedhis  columbine  here,  his  larkspur  there,  his 
coreopsis  and  Canterbury  bells  yonder,  he  senses 
the  missing  note,  and  makes  amends  by  placing 
a  bird  house  in  a  retired  corner  among  the  holly- 
hocks. It  is  primarily  a  decorative  touch.  He 
little  expects  to  attract  any  really  desirable 
tenants.  And  yet,  it  can  be  done.  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Anderson,  a  New  England  businessman,  knows  a 
way  that  brings  bluebird  and  tree  swallow,  house 
wren  and  chickadee,  flocking  to  his  garden  like 
bees  to  a  honey  jar. 

It  was  quite  bv  accident  that  Mr.  Anderson 
discovered  the  way  to  a  bluebird's  heart.  While 
contractors  were  building  a  home  for  him  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
cut  down  an  ancient  apple  tree  whose  gnarled 
and  rotted  joints  contained  cavities  which  were 
turned  to  excellent  use  by  such  birds  as  prefer 
cosy  inside  apartments  to  camping  out  on  a  limb 
in  the  open.  The  destruction  of  the  tree  brought 
dismay  untold  to  a  pair  of  bluebirds  which  had 
been  returning  year  after  year  to  the  same  place 
and  looked  upon  it  as  the  old  family  home. 

Their  distress  was  too  real  to  be  ignored.  Jus- 
tice demanded  at  least  a  bird  house  in  place  of  the 
tree.  And  so,  when  the  contractors  had  finished 
and  the  turfing  was  done,  when  the  garden  had 
been  laid  out  and  the  seeds  planted,  Mr.  Anderson 
made  a  special  point  of  erecting  a  comfortable 
bungalow  on  a  pole  in  a  secluded  corner.  He  was 
gratified  to  find  that  almost  immediate  notice  was 
taken  of  the  courtesy.  A  pair  of  sky- 
colored  lovers  dropped  in  and  decided 
to  call  it  a  home. 

Until  that  moment,  Mr.  Anderson 
knew  nothing  whatsoever  about  blue- 
bird romances.  So  these  young  newly- 
weds,  honeymooning  around  the  place, 
warbling  sweet  nothings  to  each  other 
through  the  soft  May  mornings,  were 
a  revelation.  He  quickly  saw  that 
theirs  was  a  natural  charm  to  which 
no  caged  canary  could  ever  aspire. 
They  gave  the  garden  a  note  of  piquant 
vitality;  they  freighted  the  air  with  gen- 
tle melody;  they  unfolded  all  the  drama 
of  love  and  war  within  the  boundaries 
of  their  diminutive  kingdom. 

No  bride  ever  ordered  about  a  peni- 
tent bridegroom  with  more  asperity 
than  did  Mrs.  Bluebird.  Hers  was  the 
self-elected  task  of  building  the  nest. 
Let  him  so  much  as  try  to  carry  in  a 
feather,  and  out  it  would  come  while 
she  gave  him  such  a  tongue  lashing  as 
never  was!  And  ah,  the  resignation 
with  which  he  took  it!  But  let  another 
bird  stray  near  and  his  humility  speed- 
ily vanished  in  a  gust  of  fine  bravado. 
Repelling  trespassers  was  his  part  of 
the  contract,  and  be  the  offender  big 
or  small,  he  was  down  on  him  like  a 
gallant  chasseur  in  a  streak  of  blue 
fury. 

So  engrossed  did  Mr.  Anderson 
become  in  the  dramatic  side  of  his 
garden  idyl  that  certain  practical  as- 
pects in  the  situation  wholly  escaped 


him.  The  romance  went  the  way  romances  are 
inclined  to  go,  and  one  fine  morning  the  stork 
called  at  the  little  bungalow  among  the  holly- 
hocks. Four  mouths  yawned  hungrily  and  began 
calling  for  the  menu.  The  honeymoon  was  over! 
No  more  billing  and  cooing!  It  was  all  work  now 
— peek  and  pry,  scratch  and  peck,  up  one  side  of 
the  garden  and  down  the  other,  routing  out  any 
old  kind  of  worm  or  beetle  to  keep  the  children 
quiet. 

Worms?  Cutworms,  if  you  please.  Cut- 
worms that  sheared  the  beet  rows  and  made  the 
sweet  peas  only  a  memory!  Cutworms  that  wetit 
through  the  zinnias  like  a  scythe  through  clover! 
Cutworms  that  defied  the  most  insidious  poisons 
that  could  be  spread  for  them — snatched  from 
their  hiding  places  to  bring  a  smile  to  a  bluebird 
nursery! 

Mr.  Anderson  looked  on  in  blank  amazement. 
He  had  never  given  any  thought  to  the  diet  of  a 
bird,  and  he  had  come  to  believe  that  cutworms 
were  immune  from  successful  attack.  As  he 
watched  the  young  lovers  bustling  about  with  the 
morning  marketing,  he  was  filled  with  respect  for 
the  part  that  a  growing  family  of  bluebirds  played 
in  delivering  a  garden  from  insect  pests  that 
nipped  and  blighted,  punctured  and  bored, 
w  herever  a  green  leaf  could  be  found. 

He  was  led  to  consult  scientific  books  on  the 
subject  and  learned  that  seventy-six  per  cent,  of 
the  food  consumed  by  a  bluebird  consists  of 
insects,  most  of  them  injurious  to  crops  and  trees. 
He  read  further  to  discover  that  entomologists 
estimate  that  insect  pests  destroy  ten  per  cent, 
of  American  agricultural  produce  each  year,  a 
tax  running  to  a  billion  dollars.  It  was  also  news 
to  him  that  the  insect  world  numbered  nearly 
two  million  varieties,  of  which  four  hundred 
thousand  have  been  named  and  listed.  And  the 
big-family  habit  was  said  to  be  strongly  en- 
trenched among  practically  all  of  them.  Some 
of  the  aphids  produced  thirteen  generations  in 
one  season.  As  for  the  common  house  fly,  it 
took  a  mathematical  genius  to  figure  out  that 
the  offspring  from  one  mother,  if  all  were  per- 
mitted to  live  out  their  natural  lives  from  April 
to  October,  would  number  5,598,720,000,000 
individuals! 


Offering  inducements  in  the  way  of  food  to  possi- 
ble tenants  for  a  fine  apartment  for  house  wrens 


And  here  were  his  cerulean  visitots  swatting 
the  ancestor  of  several  million  plant  pests  at  the 
rate  of  one  a  minute!  The  logic  of  the  situation 
was  only  too  plain — the  more  birds,  the  fewer 
insects,  and  the  fewer  insects,  the  better  crops 
and  trees.  And  the  man  who  wanted  a  fine  gar- 
den could  make  no  mistake  in  hanging  out  the 
latchstring  and  inviting  in  the  birds. 

This,  Mr.  Anderson  decided  to  do.  Investiga- 
tion revealed  that  many  songbirds  are  not  averse 
to  human  society.  Mankind,  despite  a  warlike 
nature,  is  far  more  companionable  than  the  hawk, 
weasel,  and  snake  of  field  and  woodland.  Given 
reasonable  security  and  ample  food  supplies, 
a  great  many  forest  choristers  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  move  into  the  city.  And  so,  in  plan- 
ning the  little  sanctuary,  these  factors  of  supply 
and  protection  were  kept  in  view. 

Bird  houses  were  naturally  the  first  concern, 
and  Mr.  Anderson  ordered  eight.  Those  that 
were  to  go  in  the  open  he  attached  to  the  end  of 
twelve-foot  lengths  of  galvanized  iron  pipe. 
When  erected,  with  three  feet  of  pipe  sunk  firmly 
in  the  ground,  the  house  had  an  elevation  of  nine 
feet,  putting  it  well  out  of  the  reach  of  prowling 
cats  and  inquisitive  humans.  The  wren  houses, 
specially  constructed  with  doors  no  bigger  than  a 
twenty-five  cent  piece  so  that  no  other  bird  could 
squeeze  through,  were  placed  in  the  trees,  the 
trunks  of  which  were  girdled  w  ith  guards  to  dis- 
courage climbers.  Robin  shelters — small  plat- 
forms with  roofs — went  under  the  eaves  of  the 
sum  merhouse. 

Next  to  secure  nesting  places  comes  an  abun- 
dance of  low  ground  growth  as  a  major  factor  in 
nursery  equipment.  No  mother  bird  likes  to 
pilot  her  young  brood  into  exposed  places  when 
first  they  flutter  to  earth.  So  Mr.  Anderson  set 
out  a  profusion  of  Japanese  barberries,  bush 
honeysuckle,  syringa,  and  snowberries,  reserving 
a  corner  for  cut-leaf  sumac.  Added  to  these 
were  dark  and  cozy  evergreens — red  cedar,  white 
spruce,  red  pine,  white  fir,  and  arborvitae.  For 
deciduous  trees  he  chose  pink-flowered  dogwood, 
white-flowered  dogwood,  and  white  hawthorn; 
for  vines,  bittersweet,  Japanese  honeysuckle, 
Virginia  creeper,  Dutchman's  pipe,  and 
climbing  roses. 

Having  thus  met  the  problem  of  se- 
curity, and  counting  on  a  generous 
nature  to  furnish  the  usual  supply  of 
insects  and  weed  seeds  for  food,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  include  two  features  that  no 
bird  could  resist.  A  woodland  tenor 
likes  his  tub  just  as  well  as  any  Eng- 
lishman, and  so,  a  short  distance  from 
the  veranda  where  the  antics  of  the 
bathers  could  be  readily  observed,  a 
shallow  pool  was  placed  on  top  of  a 
five-foot  pedestal.  Then,  beneath  the 
dining  room  window — another  likely 
vantage  point — a  nesting-material  sta- 
tion was  erected.  It  was  in  the  form 
of  a  little  roofed  crib  on  the  end  of  a 
short  pole  and  contained  a  complete 
line  of  warm,  furry  worsteds,  strings,, 
wool  and  cotton  waste,  white  chicken 
feathers,  horsehair  in  convenient 
twelve-inch  lengths,  and  a  sprinkling 
of  floss  and  dried  moss. 

Everything  for  the  house!  What 
bride  could  resist?  What  bridegroom, 
noting  the  friendly  branches  so  near, 
but  would  observe: 

"Yon  dogwood  is  a  likely  tree,  love. 
That  old  maple  we  were  discussing 
awhile  back  is  a  weary  carry  from 
these  fine  worsteds,  methinks.  Why 
not  tarry  here? " 
Indeed,  why  not? 

And  so  they  came — bluebirds  to  the 
houses  in  the  garden,  wrens  to  the 
chalets  in  the  trees,  robins   to  the 
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An  important  Bookcase  of  the  Sheraton  period  in  mahogany 
with  fine  floral  inlays  as  reproduced  by  The  Hayden  Company. 


SHOWROOMS 

in  connection  with  our  factory  at 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
where  all  our  Furniture 
and  Woodwork  is  made 
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shelters  in  the  summerhouse.  chipping- 
sp arrows  to  the  vines,  catbirds  to  the 
syringas.  So  well  was  it  planned  that 
such  "cultured  aristocrats  as  the  tree 
swallows  looked  with  favor  on  the  sanc- 
tuarv.  In  they  flocked  in  their  white 
vests  and  bottle-green  coats,  establish- 
ing themselves  in  the  little  houses  and 
bringing  forth  their  broods  to  ride  the 
winds  and  wheel  and  circle  in  those  en- 
trancing arabesques  of  flight  that  only 
swallows  know. 

So  idyllic  a  spot  could  hardly  escape 
the  eyes  of  ethers,  who.  not  fancying 
bungalow  or  .vine,  thought  the  loftier 
trees  in  the  neighborhood  exceptionally 
well  located  in  relation  to  the  pool  and 
nesting  station.  Among  the  many  who 
built  near  and  dropped  around  regularly 
for  a  cool  plunge  were  orioles,  those 
ardent  foes  of  the  tent  caterpillar  and 
gipsv  moth;  and  vireos  and  cedar  wax- 
wings,  diligent  insect  gleaners  among 
the  trees. 

The  migrating  seasons  brought  an 
endless  stream  of  visitors  seeking  a 
night's  lodging  and  a  square  meal  before  continu- 
ing a  tedious  journey.  Forty  species  were  noted 
one  spring.  With  the  coming  of  winter,  suet 
feeding  stations  were  set  out.  and  in  scurned 
chickadees  and  woodpeckers,  nuthatches  and 
juncoes  to  eat  their  fill  and  frolic  among  the 
evergreens. 

Mr.  .Anderson  felt  that  his  hospitality  was 
deeply  appreciated.  Indeed,  the  first  year 
twentv-three  voung  birds  were  hatched  within  the 
sanctuarv.  For  the  second  year  the  number  rose 
to  fortv-nve-  But  it  was  at  the  price  of  ceaseless 
vigilance.  His  worship,  the  English  sparrow,  is 
as  fond  of  a  garden  home  as  the  sweetest  songster 
who  ever  woke  a  forest  glen  with  his  carolling. 
.And  he  is  capable  of  bitterly  aggressive  tactics 
in  the  process  of  achieving  his  aims. 

There  was  once  a  sparrow  who  took  quite  a  fancy 
to  one  of  the  bungalows  in  Mr.  .Anderson's  sanc- 
tuary. A  short  distance  away  a  bluebird  had  al- 
ready set  up  housekeeping.  Now,  if  anyone  is 
persona  non  grata  with  a  bluebird,  it  is  someone 


A  rose  arbor  and  bird  house  composition  which  shows  how 
charmingly  these  two  features  may  be  combined  in  the  garden 


who  goes  poking  into  bird  houses.  Respectable 
folks  like  robins,  orioles,  vireos.  and  all  such,  who 
hang  their  homes  in  the  trees,  are  welcome  neigh- 
bors. But  little  peskies  who  love  to  explore 
interesting  looking  holes  in  hollow  boxes  are  far 
down  on  the  bluebird  blacklist.  There  is  always 
danger  that  one  of  these  explorers  may  slip  into 
an  occupied  house  with  no  one  home  but  the 
children — a  situation  too  dreadful  to  contemplate. 

Consequently,  when  this  sparrow — they  called 
him  Mickey  McGuire — cast  a  covetous  eye  on  one 
of  the  vacant  apartments  in  Anderson's  Arcady, 
the  bluebird,  though  well  provided  for  himself, 
registered  an  emphatic  disapproval.  Every  time 
the  sparrow  made  for  the  house,  the  bluebird  shot 
after  him  and  dusted  him  out  of  the  yard  in  a 
twinkling.  This  continued  for  several  days. 
Then  Mickey  vanished.  When  he  reappeared, 
he  had  with  him  his  gang  from  across  the  railroad 
track.  There  were  twelve  of  them  in  all,  tough 
as  they  come,  and  ready  to  mix  it  at  the  drop  of 
a  feather.    For  two  days  they  stood  by  while 


Mickey  and  his  wife  moved  in.  Fighter 
that  he  was.  the  bluebird  was  no  fighting 
fool.  He  seemed  well  aware  that  a  grim 
fate  awaited  him  at  the  first  false  move. 
And  so  he  kept  to  his  own  side  of  the 
lawn,  observing  a  scrupulous  neutrality. 

Finally.  Mr.  Anderson  himself  had  to 
intervene.  Six  times  he  tore  out  the 
newly  made  nest  before  Mickey  took 
the  hint  that  he  wasn't  wanted,  and 
hied  him  away  to  his  former  haunts, 
removing  the  gang  with  him  to  the  in-^, 
tense  relief  of  all  peace-loving  residents. 

Next  to  watching  a  bluebird  argue 
with  a  sparrow,  perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting garden  incident  is  the  annual 
performance  of  Johnny  \A  ren  in  per- 
suading a  reluctant  female  that  the 
chalet  he  has  picked  out  is  positively 
the  best  proposition  she  will  find  any- 
where. 

Domestic  arrangements  in  the  wren 
family  are  the  reverse  of  those  pre- 
valent among  the  bluebirds.  While 
mother  bluebird  insists  on  laying  every 
straw  and  feather  herself,  Jenny  Wren 
expects  a  suitor  to  have  the  home  all  furnished 
before  he  broaches  the  delicate  subject  of  matri- 
mony. So  Johnny  \\  ren  is  always  first  on  the 
scene  in  spring,  singing  madly  as  he  examines  the 
various  houses.  Having  made  his  choice,  he  sets 
about  building  the  nest  with  an  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm unbelievable  in  one  of  his  diminutive 
proportions.  Somehow,  he  worries  sticks  of 
astonishing  size  through  the  tiny  door  of  his 
house,  all  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  gayest 
arias.  After  four  days  of  unremitting  labor,  the 
job  is  usually  completed,  and  away  he  darts  in 
search  of  a  mate. 

\\  here  he  whistles  them  up  is  his  own  secret, 
but  in  a  day  or  so  Johnny  is  back,  accompanied 
by  a  critical  Jenny  who  seems  inclined  to  accept 
his  statements  with  considerable  reserve.  She 
examines  the  nest,  the  location  of  the  box,  the 
general  view  and  prospective  food  supplies. 
Each  factor  is  weighed  with  exasperating  deliber- 
ation, and  all  the  time  Johnny  twitters  about 
hysterically,  telling  rer  what  a  fool  she  is  for 
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Dodge  Brothers 
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by  Cantrell,  possesses  a  number  of  exclu- 
sive, patented  features  which  not  only 
add   to   its    comfort    and  convenience, 


but    also    contribute    to    its  unusually 
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conditions. 
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We  discourage  cleaning  Indiana 
Limestone  buildings,  since  the 
venerable  antique  effect  produced 
by  weathering  is  conceded  to  be 
one  of  the  great  charms  of  nat- 
ural stone.  However,  anyone  de- 
termined to  clean  a  stone  building 
may  obtain  complete  information 
on  methods  that  mil  not  destroy 
the  surface  of  the  stone,  by  writing 
to  the  Indiana  Limestone  Quarry- 
men's  Association,  Service  Bureau, 
Bedford,  Indiana 


BUILD  beauty  into  your  home,  and  build  it  to  endure.  Con' 
sider  carefully  the  various  materials  available  for  its  exterior 
walls  and  you  will  find  that  Indiana  Limestone  fulfills  all  the 
requirements  of  beauty  and  substantial  building  in  a  measure 
unequalled  by  any  other  material.  Nor  is  its  cost  prohibitive. 

The  characteristics  that  have  gained  for  Indiana  Limestone  a 
marked  preference  over  other  materials  on  the  part  of  dis' 
criminating  builders  and  architects  are: 

The  fact  that  it  is  a  natural  stone — not  a  manufactured  product,  and 

Is  obtainable  in  a  variety  of  beautiful,  light  color  tones:  Buff,  Gray, 

and  Variegated. 

Its  smooth,  even  texture. 

Its  peculiar  quality  of  hardening  on  exposure  to  the  air,  so  that  no 
disintegration  occurs  with  the  passing  of  time. 

Indiana  Limestone  is  the  solution  for  the  problem  of  how  to 
achieve  something  different  in  the  way  of  a  large  country 
home  or  more  moderate-priced  city  dwelling.  It  insures  dis- 
tinctive beauty,  sound  construction,  and  a  degree  of  perma- 
nence afforded  by  no  other  material. 

Our  handsomely  illustrated  booklet,  "Distinctive  Houses  of 
Indiana  Limestone,"  will  be  sent  you  free  upon  request 

Indiana  Limestone  Quarrymen's  Association 

Box  774,  Bedford,  Indiana 
Service  Bureaus  in  New  York  and  Chicago 


Frank  Marr  Residence,  Nashville,  Tcnn. 
C.  K.  Colley.  Architect 
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FREE 

This 
25c  Book 
on 

Floors 


/QEAUTIFUL,  well-kept  floors  are  essential  to  a  pleas- 
1J  ing  interior.  NOW  you  can  have  them  easily, 
quickly,  inexpensively — with  the  Johnson  Wax  treat- 
ment. It  cleans,  beautifies  and  polishes — all  in  one 
simple  operation.  Takes  only  a  few  minutes — there  is 
no  stooping  or  kneeling.  It  doesn't  even  soil  your 
hands.  And  it  makes  no  difference  how  floors  are  fin- 
ished—  whether  with  varnish,  shellac,  wax  or  paint. 

Johnson's  Liquid  Was. 


This  Johnson's  Wax  treatment 
gives  rooms  that  indefinable 
charm  of  immaculacy.  It  elimi- 
nates costly  and  inconvenient 
refinishing.  Like  magic  the  Elec- 
tric Polisher  brings  up  a  glowing, 
gleaming,  deep-burnished  lustre. 

For  $2.00  a  day  you  can  rent  a 
Johnson's  Wax  Electric  Floor 
Polisher  from  your  neighborhood 
store  or  from  your  painter.  With 
it  you  can  wax-polish  ALL  your 
floors  in  the  time  it  formerly  took 
to  do  a  single  room. 

Or,  you  can  purchase  a  Johnson's 
Wax  Electric  Floor  Polisher  for 
$42.50  (in  Canada  $48.50).  With 
each  Polisher  is  given  FREE  a 
half-gal .  ($2.40)  of  Liquid  Wax  and 
a  $1.50  Lamb's- Wool  Wax  Mop. 


S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Dept.  CL-7  Racine,  Wisconsin 
"The  Floor  Finishing  Authorities" 

Please  send  me  Free  and  Postpaid  your  new  25c  Book  which  tells  just  how  to  treat 
new  and  old  floors  of  all  kinds— soft  and  hard  wood,  linoleum,  rubber,  marble 
or  tile. 


I     Name  ■ 


Address 
City  


is 


not  jumping  at  his  proposition.  And  since  he  has  to  sell  himself  as  well  as 
the  house,  he  is  forced  to  intersperse  his  remarks  with  romantic  serenades 
of  the  most  compelling  beauty. 

Once  Jenny  accepts  him,  he  seems  to  go  off  his  head  completely,  rushing 
hither  and  yon,  building  mock  nests  in  all  sorts  of  nooks  and  crannies,  just 
for  the  sport  of  it,  while  Jenny  settles  down  to  serious  matronly  duties.  In 
fact,  Johnny  becomes  so  irresponsible  that  by  the  time  the  eggs  are  hatched 
he  has  completely  forgotten  the  first  essentials  of  a  good  father  and  goes 
whistling  and  piping  among  the  hedges,  letting  his  spouse  hunt  all  the  food 
for  the  family. 

Time  was  when  Johnny  Wren  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  extremely 
provident  father  who  busied  himself  with  a  nest  for  a  second  brood  while  his 
wife  hatched  out  the  first.  But  careful  observation  has  revealed  that  while 
Johnny,  indeed,  has  a  second  brood  in  mind,  he  is  also  considering  a  second 
wife! 

Take  the  eternal  triangle  as  it  worked  itself  out  in  this  garden.  There 
was  the  little  wren  they  called  Peter  Pan,  who  arrived  betimes  in  the  spring 
and  spied  the  little  house  in  the  dogwood  tree  where  he  fashioned  a  cozy 


State  . 


Mr.  Anderson  explaining  to  a  group  of  interested  friends  the  fine  points  in 
the  new  idea  of  room  and  bath  for  bluebirds,  with  lunch  room  in  between 

nest.  Once  finished,  away  he  flew  to  woo  a  fastidious  Wendy.  Soon  he 
was  back,  and  pressing  his  suit  with  musical  aidor,  he  won  a  helpmate, 
and  the  two  hit  it  off  famously. 

Not  so  the  Tertium  Quid.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  yard  he  had  found 
a  little  house  and  built  his  nest  and  sped  away  to  find  a  happy  bride.  But 
the  set  roll  was  fruitless.  He  whistled  and  piped  his  merriest,  yet  came  no 
answering  cry.  He  flew  north  and  he  flew  south,  he  flew  east  and  he  flew 
west  and  ever  lie  returned  alone.  But  not  once  did  he  lose  hope,  not  for 
a  moment  did  he  stop  his  cheery  song.  Through  the  warm  spring  days  he 
sat  in  the  door  of  his  bachelor  hall,  flooding  the  air  with  melody,  as  happy 
as  though  he  had  a  wife  and  six  children. 

And  this  is  the  moral  of  the  tale — if  any  morals  at  all  may  be  found  in  it 
— never  stop  singing!  When  Wendy's  brood  had  hatched  out,  and  she  was 
sorely  pressed  by  the  demands  of  her  family,  she.  up-braided  Peter  Pan 
severely  for  the  shiftless  boulevardier  that  he  was,  whistling  up  and  down 
the  hedges  while  she  worked  herself  to  feathers  and  bone  to  keep  the  family 
together. 

But  little  effect  did  her  words  have  on  Peter.  He  merely  gave  her  a  few- 
saucy  digs  and  continued  on  his  wastrel  ways. 

Then,  indeed,  did  the  Tertium  Quid's  song  reach  a  responsive  breast. 
As  soon  as  Wendy  had  fully  discharged  her  responsibilities  to  her  brood, 
and  sent  them  forth  in  the  way  that  they  should  go,  with  a  mother's  bless- 
ing on  their  heads,  what  did  she  do  but  fly  straight  to  the  Tertium  Quid's 
door  and  persuade  him  that  it  was  he  that  she  had  loved,  even  from  the  first! 

Peter  was  so  shocked  at  this  astonishing  turn  of  affairs,  that  he  became  a 
recluse  and  dwelt  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  in  an  old  Dutch  windmill 
on  top  of  the  summerhouse. 
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THAT 
PERFECT  SERVANT 
A    CHRYSLER  "70" 


Does  not  every  woman  long  for  the 
perfect  servant— that  jewel  beyond 
price  who  does  all  things  well,  who 
is  always  equable  of  temper,  always 
sunny,  whose  strength  is  untiring, 
whose  personality  is  charming  and 
—  whose  service  is  unfailing? 

The  Chrysler  "70"  is,  indeed,  just 
such  a  servant. 

How  truly  remarkable  is  the  pref- 
erence this  great  car  has  won  from 
those  most  discriminating  of  buyers 
—womankind. 

Light  and  charmingly  graceful  in 
contrast  to  merebulkandstodginess. 
Fleet  and  agile  in  contrast  to  the 


cumbersome.  /  Economical 
and  compact,  with  entirely 

new  and  delightful  comfort  de- 
velopments, it  brings  to  her  a 
finer,  freer  and  more  luxurious  per- 
sonal  transportation. 

It  frees  her  from  so  many  limita- 
tions  and  sources  of  needless  ir- 
ritation. 

Despite  the  wealth  of  flattery  in 
imitation  and  emulation  it  has  re- 
ceived, discriminating  women 
everywhere  join  mechanicallywise 
mankind  in  acclaiming  Chrysler  the 
one  really  supreme  expression  of 
present  day  motor  car  satisfaction. 


Priced  from  5 1395  to  siSg^  f.  0.  b.  Detroit.  Eight  body  styles 

CHRYSLER 


CHINA 

From  England  and  France 
By  LEE  McCANN 

Photographs  from  William  S.  Pitcairn,  Haviland  &  Co.,  Josiah  Wedgwood  &  Sons,  and  Wm.  H.  Plummet  &  Co. 


THE  finest  cuisine  in  the  world  requires  the 
service  of  beautiful  china  if  it  is  to  provide 
us  fully,  with— phrase  beloved  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century'— the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
Not  without  warrant  does  the  same  word  "taste" 
apply  alike  to  the  savor  of  foods  and  the  flavor  of 
things  esthetic.  The  connoisseur  of  both  finds  the 
enjoyment  of  the  former  impossible  unless  com- 
panioned by  the  latter,  and  chooses  for  the  choice 
purveyance  of  his  viands  china  from  the  great  kilns 
of  France  and  England. 


Cool,  brilliant  colors  and  a  pleas- 
ing shape  for  serving  a  salad 


The  superlative  delicacy  of  texture  and  the  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  ornamentation  which  have 
given  these  ceramics  their  world  fame  are  seen  at 
their  best  in  the  present  season.  Enormous  current 
interest  in  good  china  has  called  forth  a  multitude 
of  new  designs  in  sympathy  with  modern  decorative 
modes,  and  recalled  many  old  designs  of  a  charm 
too  satisfying  to  become  outmoded.  Consequently 
the  hostess  who  relies  upon  her  china  to  strike  the 
effective  color  note  in  table  appointments  has  a 
wide  latitude  in  the  selection  of  patterns  suitable 
for  daily  use  and  formal  occasions. 

The  respective  merits  of  French  porcelain  and 
English  bone  china  must  always  be  decided  by 
personal  preference,  since  each  appeals  by  virtue 
of  its  special  qualities. 

The  dazzling,  brittle  delicacy  of  French  china  is  a 
perfect  ground  for  the  rose  garlands  and  flower 
baskets  which  are  its  favorite  type  of  decoration. 
The  translucent  purity  of  its  texture  is  valued  by  all 
who  stress  daintiness  above  all  else  in  table  appoint- 
ments. 

English  bone  china,  owing  to  its  special  type  of 
manufacture,  is  of  a  sturdier  quality  and  will  stand 


Four  delightful  patterns  in  service  and 
dessert  plates  of  Royal  Doullon  bone  china 


a  none  too  careful  handling  and  come  through 
unscathed.  This  is  a  precious  trait  to  those  who 
have  visions  of  handing  down  their  china  to  another 
generation.  Bone  china  also  permits  the  use  of  a 
more  generous  palette  in  decoration,  making  possi- 
ble a  greater  elaboration  and  variety  in  the  use  of 
color. 

Color,  by  the  way,  of  a  more  brilliant  and  diverse 
character,  is  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
newest  china.    Migratory  throngs  to  California, 


Florida,  and  the  Riviera  have  become  so  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  cult  of  the  sun  that  they  have  given 
it  a  countrywide  introduction  into  home  decora- 
tions. In  china  we  see  its  effect  in  the  use  of 
brighter  blues  and  reds,  luminous  yellows,  and  the 
return  to  favor  of  apple  green,  colors  which  now 
rival  though  by  no  means  displace  softer  shades. 

One  of  the  new  Haviland  designs  in  dinnerware 
uses  the  exotic  hues  and  motif  of  a  Paisley  shawl 
in  a  border  of  rich  reds  and  blues.  A  striking 
Spanish  border  in  bold  tones  makes  its  appearance 


Painted  scenes  have  a  certain 
appropriateness  for  formal  dinners 


in  Royal  Doulton.  while  the  English  flower  patterns 
and  conventionalized  borders  all  glow  with  warmer, 
gayer  tints  than  heretofore. 

With  this  increased  feeling  for  color,  there  goes 
also  a  lavish  use  of  gold  incrustation,  which  em- 
bellishes the  new  dinnerware  and  service  plates  to 
a  sumptuous  degree.  Only  the  purest  coin  gold  is 
used  for  decoration,  and  in  combination  with  bands 
of  color  or  painted  centers  presents  a  jewel-like 
beauty  that  finds  its  affinity  with  rare  Italian  laces 
and  distinguished  silver. 

Service  plates,  the  pride  of  the  hostess,  may  be 
chosen  in  many  exquisite  designs  in  both  English 
bone  and  French  porcelain.  Just  now  there  is  an 
overwhelming  demand  for  those  with  the  finest  type 
of  decoration. 

Series  of  plates,  each  one  different  and  having  , 
for  its  center  a  signed  painting  by  a  well  known 
artist,  are  among  the  most  prized  of  all.  Scenes 
of  historic  castles  and  studies  of  fruits  and  flowers 
exquisitely  executed  and  framed  by  a  deep  border 
of  raised  gold  decoration  are  greatly  sought  after, 
as  are  also  game  and  fish  plates  similarly  painted 
with   suitable  subjects.    These  beautiful  plates 


A  Limoges  dinner  service  in  which  the  austere  beauty  of  white  and  gold  is  softened  by  the  use  of  an  ivory  border 
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The  charm  of  a  well'furnished  room  is  not  measured 
by  its  cost  but  rather  by  the  artistic  value  and  appro* 
priateness  of  its  pieces.  For  example,  the  furnishings 
for  the  living  room  shown  above  can  be  purchased 
in  this  establishment  at  extremely  low  prices. 

W.  6?  J.  SLOANE 

47TH    STREET   and    FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


Lb 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


WASHINGTON 
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TOPHUNTER 


LANTERKS 

oductions  in  Brass  and  Iron 
of  Interesting  Old  Designs 

Illustrated  booklet  upon  request 


Signed 
Pieces 


By 


/  ZHE  artistry  of  furnishings  which  made  the  splen- 
\-s  did  homes,  exclusive  clubs  and  distinguished 
hotels  of  Palm  Beach  world  famous  is  the  conception 
of  Addison  Mizner.  The  products  which  express 
this  artistry  are  handcrafted  in  Mr.  Mizner's  own 
studios.  Many  bear  his  autograph.  Whether  you 
are  furnishing  or  re-furnishing,  a  knowledge  of  these 
products  will  be  most  valuable.  A  limited  supply 
of  prints  in  boxes,  showing  these  creations  in  use  in 
Palm  Beach,  have  been  assembled.  To  those  who 
are  seriously  interested  in  finer  furnishings  we  shall 
be  glad  to  send  a  set  upon  request, 

MIZNER  INDUSTRIES.  Inc. 

315  WORTH  AVENUE  PALM  BEACH 


N<!-»  designs  m  Fugs*  ct—a  WarrpK  far  the  hoKt-^ 
who  is  arirfmg  uru  urwiB  to  her  chan  1  ium  I 

are  invaluable  for  diversifying  and  supplementing  one's  matched  dinner  service 
for  formal  entertaining. 

Not  every  one  knows  that  china  of  this  finer  type  in  the  mafmg  most  go  five 
or  six  times  into  the  kiln  for  firing.  Each  time  is  an  adventure  or  perhaps  a 
misadventure,  since  art  and  science  have  been  unable  to  pliiiiiinn»  the  dangers 
:  -.h-  --.r.j  -r  crs-.  I; a;;ri:rc  ::  :h-  r6  ::' Luck  — -ar.y  rircei  revum 
whole  from  their  trials  by  fire.  Certainly  those  that  do  may  well  be  rranariwgcl 
masterpieces  of  the  potter's  art. 


New  York  Galleries,  Inc.,  Decorators 


rench  influence  upon  English  furniture 
forms  openly  revealed  itself  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  Gallic  grace  of 
line  and  delicacy  of  ornament  continuing  to 
dominate  the  mobiliary  fashions  of  the  island 
kingdom  for  half  a  century  after  the  passing 
of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts.  «fc>    <<fc>  ^ 

Q  A  rare  opportunity  was  thus  created  for 
'The  Most  Famous  of  English  Cabinetmakers' 
— Thomas  Chippendale,  whose  versatility 
and  genius  for  carving  found  such  alluring 
expression  in  the  beautifully  figured 
mahogany  brought  over-seas  to  Britain  from 
San  Domingo  and  Cuba.  ^  ^?  «^? 

(J  Chippendale's  cabinetry  varied  in  design 
with  his  mood  at  the  moment ....  with  equal 
felicity  he  borrowed  the  sinuous  curves  of 


the  Rococo  for  an  elaborate  chair-back  and 
adapted  the  intricate  fretwork  of  the  Chinese 
to  a  superb  cabinet.  ^  An  artist  at  heart, 
he  was  intuitively  the  skilled  artisan  as  well, 
content  only  with  that  perfection  of  detail 
which  distinguishes  the  masterpiece  from 
the  mediocre.    ^?    ^  «Ss? 

Q  That  Chippendale's  ideals,  like  his  fame, 
have  survived  him  is  admirably  vouchsafed 
by  the  reproductions  of  historic  furniture  on 
view  at  these  Galleries.  Grouped  with 

antiquities  from  many  lands,  in  a  series  of 
decorative  ensembles,  these  finely  wrought 
pieces  echo  the  spirit  of  that  leisurely  age 
when  the  cabinetmaker  took  rank  with  the 
architect,  the  decorator  and  other  artists  of 
his  time.    ^    ^?    ^  ^  ^ 


INCORPORATED 

jlaMsum  Jtomuc.  48a  ani  49&  ^rrccr? 
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Mc  Gibbon 

3  WEST  37th  ST.  near  Fifth  Ave.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


rfa 

JJ^     Jj-  Jf- 

Think  of 
Table  Linen 

as  a  Setting 


<a» 

c/p  «-^# 


FOUR  Table  Linen  must  do  justice 
to  your  silver  and  china.  In  fine  set- 
tings, silver  and  glass  gain  decidedly  in 
beauty.  Come  and  see  the  exquisite 
display  of  lustrous  damasks  and  hand 
embroidered  luncheon  sets  now  being 
featured  by  McGibbon  at  very  moder- 
ate prices.  s^55*^)  (a-""5***.—? 

LACE  CURTAINS    •    LINENS    •    FINE  FURNITURE 


The  beautiful  ivory  tone  of  earthenware,  which  has  always  been  the  admira- 
tion of  artists,  has  recently  become  an  achievement  of  porcelain  also,  and  in  a 
much  more  subtle  velvety  shade  because  of  the  finer  texture  of  porcelain.  It  is 
now  available  in  both  a  border  and  a  body  tone  in  English  bone  china  and  in 
French  china  as  a  border. 

The  introduction  of  the  ivory  border  is  responsible  for  reviving  the  fashion  of 
white  and  gold  in  china,  since  it  serves  as  a  transition-tone,  softening  the  too 


Alas  that  color  so  rich  must  be  taken  on  faith  in  this  illustration  of  new 
Haviland  dinnerware  with  Persian  pattern  in  gold  and  Oriental  hues 


The  Willow  pattern  is  particularly  delightful  when,  as  made 
in  Spode,  it  combines  color  with  the  predominating  blue 


abrupt  contrast  between  the  plain  white  and  the  gold  incrustation  and  creates 
an  effect  of  greater  richness.  England  chose  white  and  gold  for  her  first  official 
dinner  service,  recently  made  for  the  government  by  Minton,  and  first  used  at 
the  historic  dinner  which  celebrated  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Locarno. 

The  charming  earthenware  available  for  informal  service  and  especially  for 
country  cottages  and  bungalows  deserves  a  particular  word.  Much  of  it  is 
made  with  a  fineness  of  glaze  and  decoration  that  is  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  porcelain  and  its  gay,  cheerful  colors  delight  the  eyes.  The  more  naive 
styles  are  delightful  with  peasant  furniture,  where  sophisticated  porcelain  would 
be  unsuitable.  It  has  the  further  advantage  of  being  relatively  inexpensive 
and  easily  replaced.  But  apart  from  that,  its  quaint,  genuine  beauty  should 
always  find  a  place  in  the  well  equipped  china  cabinet  where  it  will  be  in  readi- 
ness to  serve  a  cheerful  breakfast,  a  cozy  tea,  or  a  colorful  luncheon. 
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Grace:  My  dear,  I've  never  seen  you  look 
so  well! 

Your  color  is  so  good — and  you 
have  kept  the  slenderness  that 
everybody's  madly  trying  to  get. 

Alice:  I  know  you're  expecting  me  to  say 
"doctors,  diet  or  denials,"  and  you'd 
laugh  at  me  if  I  told  you  the  truth. 


Grace:    I  promise  not  to;  don't  keep  me  in 
suspense. 


Wei!  Grace,  Bob  Brown  is  the  re- 
sponsible one. 

No  no — not  that — he's  our  archi- 
tect. 

He  it  was  who  insisted  on  our 
having  a  greenhouse. 
An  hour  in  it  a  day,  is  keeping  the 
wrinkles  away. 


Glad  to  send  you  a  catalog  including  our  special  $1,700  house. 


Hitcki 


Company* 


General  Offices  &  Factory — Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


New  York 
101  Park  Ave. 


Oak  Lane,  Philadelphia 
6701  N.  Broad  St. 


Wilkes  Barre 
402  Coal  Exchange  Bldg. 


Boston 
161  Massachusetts  Ave. 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
P.  O.  Box  921 
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Dustless  Roads 


that  neither  track  nor  stain 


\n  I 


SOLVAY 

Calcium  Chloride 

The  Solvay-treated  road!  It  has  a  smooth 
dustless  surface  that  enhances  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  park,  estate  or  club.  Such  a  road 
is  maintained  in  perfect  condition  at  low  cost 
by  the  use  of  Solvay  Flake  Calcium  Chloride, 
a  white  odorless  material  which  is  harmless  in 
every  respect. 

For  tennis  courts,  Solvay  provides  a  fast, 
dustless,  weedless  playing  surface.  It  is  used 
with  great  success  at  Longwood,  Germantown 
and  Forest  Hills. 

Solvay  Flake  Calcium  Chloride  is  immediate 
in  action,  no  expensive  machinery  is  required; 
anyone  can  apply  it,  no  experience  or  special 
skill  is  necessary. 

Solvay  Flake  Calcium  Chloride  provides  the 
successful  road  treatment  for  both  large  and 
small  user.  Sold  in  IOO  lb.  bags  and  375  lb. 
drums  from  75  conveniently  located  distrib- 
uting centers. 

Write  for  Booklet  No.  2757 


THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 

Wing  8C  Evans,  Inc.,  Sales  Dept.    40  Rector  St.,  N.  Y. 


RAINBOW 

A  most  unusual  sprinkler  that  will  give  dry  weather  a 
real  battle — and  win.  ((For  lawns,  flowers,  shrubbery, 
vegetables — everything.  ((This  Rainbow  Automatic 
Sprinkler  is  "right  as  rain" — waters  evenly,  thoroughly 
with  no  flooding  or  missing.  ((  Waters  a  square — as  much 
as  60  by  60  feet — 3600  sq.  ft.  at  a  time — or  as  small  an  area 
as  you  want  by  turning  down  tap.  Catches  the  corners. 
((  It  oscillates — rocks  back  and  forth.  Makes  a  fan  shaped 
spray.  Beautiful  in  operation.  Practical.  Durable.  Does 
the  work  of  3  or  4  ordinary  slovenly  circle  sprinklers. 
Takes  the  place  of  more  cumbersome  apparatus.  Weighs 
only  25  lbs.  mounted  on  wheels.  Easy  to  move.  Attaches 
to  hose.  ((Saves  time,  labor,  water.  ((For  Estates,  Golf, 
and  Country  Clubs,  Parks,  Hospitals,  Institutions,  and 
average  lawns  or  gardens.  ((Write  for  folder.  Or  send 
order.  Price,  $40.00  f.o.b.  Detroit.  Finest  sprinkler  built. 
Money  back  guarantee.  We  also  make  other  types  of 
irrigation  to  meet  any  watering  requirement. 

WHITESHOWERS 

6456  Dubois  Street  Detroit,  Michigan 


THE  HOME  SERVICE  PAGE 

HOME-BUILDING  DECORATION, 
FURNISHINGS,  HOME  EQUIPMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  be  of  service  to  the  readers  of  COUNTRY  Life.  It  has  arranged  to  supply  the  informative 
booklets  and  free  services  that  are  offered  by  the  manufacturer,  the  decorator,  and  the  craftsman.  Much  of  this  helpful  information 
is  not  accessible  to  the  person  who  is  building  or  decorating  a  home,  or  equipping  a  country  place.  The  business  houses  listed  will 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  supply  this  information  presented  in  their  booklets  by  experts  in  their  various  lines.  You  put  yourself 
under  no  obligation.    Select  as  many  as  you  wish,  and  order  by  number  only.    Use  coupon  at  bottom  of  this  page.  Address 

Building  Service  Editor, 

COUNTRY  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


Distinctive  Han^in^s  and  Curtains 


OF  ALL'the  factors  that 
enter  into  the  art  of 
home  beautifying 
there  are  none  more 
important    than    curtains  and 

draperies.  Rightly  chosen,  they  can  bring  even  to  the  most  formal,  luxurious  room 
a  fine  sense  of  warmth  and  cheer  and  that  attribute  of  livability  so  frequently  lacking 

in  such  rooms. 

Holding  all  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  medieval  textiles,  we  find  in  these  fabrics 
of  to-day  reproductions  and  adaptations  of  the  designs  and  colors  that  have  stood 
the  test  of  centuries  and  which  give  even  to  the  simplest  chintz  and  cretonne  this  same 
age-old  beauty  and  decorative  value.  Unfadeable  fabrics  are  these,  withstanding 
all  the  wear  of  sun  and  laundry,  guaranteed  to  remain  always  as  rich  in  coloring  as 
when  first  used.  Nor  is  this  all.  They  are  designed  for  harmony  with  special 
periods  of  furniture  and  room  and  special  style  of  house.  The  simple  cottage  can 
have  its  own  glazed  chintz  and  sunfast  linens  and  cretonnes;  the  stately  library  can 
have  its  fadeless  heavy  damasks  and  silks:  the  living  room  of  period  design  its  fitting 
brocades  and  tapestry  hangings.  Is  the  rug  typically  Spanish  in  feeling?  There  are 
hand-printed  linens  to  accord.  Does  the  room  hold  good  reproductions  of  Chippen- 
dale, Sheraton,  Duncan  Phyfe,  and  the  atmosphere  of  Colonial  days?  Then,  for  this 
room  there  are  real  Irish  linens  with  hand-printed  motifs  copied  from  early  American 
bedspreads  and  counterpanes,  holding  the  same  deep  notes  of  color. 

In  charming  variety  are  the  modern  chintzes  that  create  such  an  atmosphere  of 
hospitable  cheer.  Known  once  as  "painted  cotton"  or  "chint,"  this  lovely  material 
has  had  a  long  and  varied  history  since  that  day  when  it  was  first  discovered  in  use  in 
India — the  despised  product  of  an  alien  land.  Quick  to  recognize  its  value  for  home 
use,  the  housewives  of  the  1600  s  demanded  it  in  ever-increasing  quantities,  until  we 
have  come  to  consider  this  gay  fabric  as  being  distinctly  English  in  feeling,  fk'ds 
were  hung  with  it  in  those  seventeenth  century  days,  all  the  furniture  and  even  the 
walls  were  covered  with  it,  the  royal  castle  becoming  gay  and  almost  cheerful  with  it. 
In  France,  too,  it  was  beloved  of  royalty,  and  both  frocks  and  waistcoats  were  made 
of  it.  Later,  in  France,  came  those  wonderful  toiles  from  Jouy,  to  hold  for  all  time 
in  their  enlivening  colors  and  designs  brief  bits  of  history. 

All  this  we  can  find  in  these  modern  fabrics  in  both  glazed  and  semi-glazed.  Cre- 
tonnes we  may  have,  too,  and  linens  in  the  gayest  of  colors  as  well  as  in  subdued  tones 
and  motifs  that  copy  so  faithfully  those  first  linens  of  more  than  500  years  ago  and 
which  were  painted  entirely  by  hand.    Later,  wooden  blocks  were  used  to  print  the 


outline  of  the  pattern,  the 
maining  colors   being  filled 


re- 
in 

with  a  brush.  More  and  more 
the  demand  grew  for  these:  there 
must  be  increased  production, 
and  finally  the  whole  design  was  printed  with  hand  blocks — a  method  which  fortu- 
nately is  still  employed  and  that  gives  us  fabrics  which  hold  all  the  charm  and  loveli- 
ness and  unusual  texture  of  those  of  that  older  day. 

In  these  cretonnes  and  linens  of  to-day,  a  motif  will  make  some  old  eighteenth 
century  wall  hanging  live  again,  or,  perhaps  a  Dutch  painter  will  have  furnished  the 
design.  Here  we  may  find  a  pattern  that  holds  the  rare  loveliness  of  some  old  piece 
of  porcelain  so  beloved  in  William  and  Mary's  time.  Here  is  a  linen  in  Gainsborough 
blue,  of  early  Georgian  influence:  here  still  another  which  tells  of  Persian  origin.  All 
the  beauty  of  the  world  has  been  studied  so  that  we  of  to-day  may  have  it  for  our 
homes  in  fadeless  materials. 

["here  is  still  another  decorative  element  which  these  fabrics  bring  to  our  rooms, 
and  that  is  color.  This  may  prove  to  be  a  danger  point  in  decoration  if  used  unad- 
visedly. In  the  matter  of  color  in  curtains  or  draperies,  the  size,  lighting,  location, 
and  use  of  each  room  must  be  carefully  considered.  Hangings,  whether  at  doorway 
or  window,  should  always  be  a  harmonizing  factor,  a  connecting  note  between  walls 
and  furniture,  also  between  walls  and  floor.  The  room  must  be  treated  as  a  whole 
if  discordant  and  jarring  notes  would  be  prevented.  The  lack  of  sunshine  in  a  room, 
or  its  exposure,  plays  an  important  part  in  the  selection  of  colors  for  its  hangings. 
Any  fabric  having  a  yellow  or  golden  tone  will  bring  cheer  to  a  dreary,  dark  room,  and 
textiles  having  tones  of  rose  will  lend  a  note  of  warmth  to  a  room  needing  this  quality. 
A  family  living  room  needs  to  express  hospitality  and  comfort  and  in  such  a  room  all 
the  warm,  sunshiny  colors  are  desirable.  A  more  formal  room  needs  entirely  different 
quality  of  fabrics  as  well  as  different  design  and  color:  bedrooms  require  still  another 
type  of  material  and  treatment. 

In  each  and  all  of  these  rooms  color  is  needed,  and  more  and  more  it  is  being  used, 
since  even  thin  voiles  and  nets  may  now  be  had  in  fadeless  hues  so  that  we  can  have 
sash  curtains  of  delicately  tinted  orchid  and  green  net,  the  sheer  over-curtains  of 
voile  in  any  desired  shade  of  rose,  while  the  sun  parlor,  dining  room,  and  breakfast 
room  may  have  hangings  of  mercerized  cotton  or  fibre  silk,  each  with  the  lustre  and 
texture  of  sheer  silk.  Damask,  too,  comes  in  these  washable,  sunfast  materials  that 
can  bring  interest  and  contrast  to  the  simplest  or  most  elaborate  room,  as  well  as  good 
color  anil  design  that  will  make  of  furniture,  windows,  and  walls  a  harmonious  whole. 


Building  Materials 

1.  Story  of  American  Walnut 

American  Walnut  Mfrs.  Assn. 

2.  BEAUTIFUL  Tii.es 

Associated  Tile  Mfrs. 

3.  The  Floors  for  Voi  r  Home 

Maple  Flooring  Mfrs.  Assn. 
9.       Walls  of  Worth 

U.  S.  Gypsum  Co. 
10      Beautiful  Birch 

Northern    Hemlock    and  Hardwood 
Mfrs.  Assn. 

11.  The  Storv  of  Oak  Floors 

Oak  Flooring  Bureau 

12.  Bealtifl  l  American  Glmwood 

Hardwood  Mfrs.  Assn. 

14.  Color  in  Asbestos  Shingles 

Johns-Manville.  Inc. 

15.  Distinctive  Hardware 

Kussell  A  Krwin  Mfg.  Co. 

16.  Bingo  of  Flathead,  Story  of  Pondosa 

Pine 

Western  Pine  Mfrs.  Assn. 

17.  Story  of  Brick 

18.  A  New  House  for  the  Old 

American  Face  Brick  Assn. 

20.  Copper  Steel  Roofing  Tin 

American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. 

21.  Possibilities  of  Concrete 

Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co. 

22.  Cypress,  the  Wood  Eternal 

Southern  Cypress  Mfrs.  Assn. 
24.     English  Cottage  Casements  for  Small 
Houses 

International  Casement  Co.,  Inc. 
2;.     Portable     Houses     and  Outdoor 
Furnishings 
E.  F.  Hodgson  Co. 

26.  Radiator  Valves  Locking  the  Door 

Against  the  Heat  Thief 
Hoffman  Valve  Co. 

27.  Screening  Your  Home 

The  Higgin  Mfg.  Co. 

28.  Helpfli.  Hints  on  Choosing  Heaters 

The  Thatcher  Co. 
20.     The  Colonial  Book  (Hardware) 

Sargent  &  Co. 
30      Better  Wiring  for  Better  Lighting 

National  Metal  Molding  Co. 

31.  Making  Bathrooms  More  Attractive 

C.  F.  Church  Mfg.  Co. 

32.  Bathroom  Arrangement 

Crane  Co. 

83.  Insulation  of  Dwellings 

Armstrong  Cork  &  Insulation  Co. 

84.  The  Construction  of  Thatch  Roofs 

Weatherbest  Stained  Shingle  Co. 

85.  A  Brush  Chart 

The  Wooster  Brush  Co. 
102.   Woven  Wood  Fencing 

Robert  C.  Reeves  Co. 
104.    Plumbing  for  the  Home 

Kohler  Co. 
106.    Tapered  Shingles 

Asbestos  Shingle  Co. 

108.  Lighting 

Markel  Lighting  Fitments,  Inc. 

109.  The  Charm  of  the  Sovereign  Wood 

Oak  Service  Bureau 
112     Beautiful  Agecrost  Brick 
The  Medal  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 


Helpful  Booklets  For  the  Asking, 

ORDER  BY  NUMBER  ONLY,  USING  COUPON  BELOW 


110    The  Renaissance  of  Colored  Stucco 
The  Bi>hopric  Mfg.  Co. 

Equipment 

36.  The  Book  of  Fireplaces 

The  Donley  Bros.  Co. 

37.  Radiator  Furniture 

Schleicher,  Inc. 

38.  Book  of  Delicacies 

Kelvinator  Corporation 
10.      Incinerator  Information 
Kerner  Incinerator  Co. 

40.  Copper  Screens 

New  Jersey  Wire  Cloth  Co. 

41.  Electric  Refrigeration  (Frigidaire) 

Delco-Light  Co. 
183.    Mantelpieces  and  Fireplace  Fittings 
Edwin  A.  Jackson  it  Bros.,  Inc. 

Decoration  and  Furnishings 

43.  Furniture  for  the  Dining  Room 

W  &  J.  Sloane 

44.  Your     Home     and     the  Interior 

Decorator 
F.  Schumacher  &  Co. 

45.  Selecting  Silver  for  the  Young  Bride 

Rogers.  Lunt  &  Bowlen  Co. 
46      Decorators'    Methods    of  Window 
Curtaining 
Quaker  Lace  Co. 

47.  Home  Furnishing 

Elgin  A  Simonds  Co. 

48.  Restful  Bedrooms 

The  Simmons  Co. 

49.  Waterproof  Draperies 

Prolexwell  Corporation 


so.     Beautiful    Floors,    Woodwork  and 
Furniture 
The  A.  S.  Boyle  Co. 
51.      Modern  Floors  and  Woodwork 
Standard  Varnish  Works 

5 3.  Beautiful  Floors  and  How  to  Ore  for 

I  III  M 

Murphv  Varnish  Co. 

54.  Proper  Treatment  of  Floors.  Wood- 

work, and  F'urniture 
S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son 

55.  Distinctive  Draping 

Kirsch  Co. 

57.  Correct  Table  Service 

Win.  S.  Pitcairn  Corp. 

58.  The  Bride's  Book  of  Silver 

International  Silver  Co. 

59.  Story  of  Spode-Copeland  China 

Copt-land  c.V  Thompson  Co  .  Inc.. 

60.  Style  Leaflets  of  Dining  Room  Furni- 

ture 

Ottawa  Furniture  Co. 

61.  Helpful  Hints  to  Home  Owners 

National  Lead  Co. 

66.  Livable  Rooms 

S.  Karpen  &  Bros. 

67.  Summer  Furniture 

B.  Altman  &  Co. 
69.     The  Heart  of  the  Home  Is  the  Ri  G 
Bigelow-Hartford  Carpet  Co. 

73.  About  Rugs 

James  M.  Shoemaker  Co  Inc. 

74.  The  Attractive  Home,  How  to  Plan 

Its  Decoration 
Armstrong  Cork  Co. 

75.  The  Importance  of  Color  in  Curtains 

Orinoka  Mills 


Building  Service  Editor: 
Country  Life.  Garden  City, 


N.  Y. 


Please  send,  without  expense  or  obligation  to  me,  the  following  booklets. 
(Insert  numbers  from  list) 


Name  

P.  O.  Address 
State  


ILLY 


77.  Colonial  Reproductions  in  Mahogany 

and  Maple 
Winthrop  Furniture  Co. 

78.  Wall  Covering  (Sanitas) 

Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 

79.  Linoleum  Floors 

Congoleunt-Nairn  Inc. 
Hi.      What  Makes  a  Hoi  se  a  Home 

Wallpaper  Guild  of  America 
82.      Historic  Mahogany 

Mahogany  Assn. 

86.  Permanent  Furniture 

Curtis  Co. 

87.  Kitchen  Maid  Standard  L  mts 

Wasmuth  Kmlicott  Co. 

89.  The  Simple  Art  of  Wall  Decoration: 

Baeck  Wallpaper  Co. 

90.  Artistic  Furniture 

Muller  Bros. 
01       Handweaving — A  New  Old  Art 
The  Shuttlecraft  Co. 

92.  Hand  Wrought  Iron 

Ford  Hdw.  Co. 

93.  You  and  Your  Laundry 

Hurley  Machine  Co. 

94.  Furniture  Leaflets 

Furniture  Studios 

95.  Kitchen  Dressers 

Janes  A  Kirlland.  Inc. 

96.  Linen  Rugs 

The  Klearflax  I  inen  Looms,  Inc. 

97.  True  Masterpieces 

Kiel  Furniture  (>>. 

98.  Bathroom  Booklets 

Speakman  Co. 

99.  Book  of  Living  Rooms 

Kroehler  Mfg.  Co. 

100.  Your  Kitchen  and  You 

The  Hoosier  Mfg.  Co. 

101.  Beauty  That  Endires 

L.  C.  Chase  &  Co. 
103.    Space  Savers 

The  W  hue  Door  Bed  Co. 

129.  Tables 

St.  John  Table  Co. 

130.  A  New  Lease  on  Life  for  the  Old- 

House 
Creo-Dipt  Co..  Inc 

132.  Making  Home  Homelike 

Berry  Bros. 

133.  The  Little  Book  About  Glassw  are 

The  Fostoria  Glass  Co. 

134.  Finished  to  Order  Furniture 

Wm.  Leavens  Co. 
138.    Beautiful  Bathrooms 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co. 

153.  The  Etiquette  of  Entertaining 

R.  Wallace  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co. 

154.  Forged  Iron  Hardware 

McKinney  Mfg.  Co. 
156.    The  Proper  Care  of  Ri  gs  &  Carpets 
Clinton  Carpet  Co. 

177.  The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White 

Valentine  &  Co. 

178.  Oriental  Art  in  Whittail  Rugs 

M.  J.  Whittail  Assn. 
180.    Color  Harmony  Chart 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 
190.    Mantels  in  Cretan  Stone 

Wm.  H.  Jackson  Co. 
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delight  —  the  sense  of 
radiant  freshness  after 
using  COT  YEaude  Toilette 
and  Talcum,  ddtis  the  exquisite, 
luxurious  way  of  mahiny  the 
toilette.  6/7ie  ravages  of  warmth  or 
weariness  are  immediately  removed 
with  the  Eau  de  Toilette,  —  the 
Talcum  is  softly  soothing  to  sensi- 
tive sAms.  £Both  are  richly  fayrant. 

PARIS 
CHYPRE 
L'ORIGAN 
EMERAUDE 
STYX,  MUGUET 
LA  ROSE  JACQUEMINOT 
JASMIN  DE  CORSE 
L'AMBRE  ANTIQUE 
L'OR 


"THE  finesse  of  PERFUME ' 
od  new  6ooklet  of  <Soty  creations, 
interesting  to  aU  women  —  on  request 

00"TV,Nc 

714  CJiftk  93venue,  c^ewci/orL 

CANADA  —  55  McQill  College  Ave  .  Montreal 
Address  "Dept.  C.  L.  7" 
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Cjilda  Cjray 

Npw  •^Apptaring  w 
"ALOMA  OF  THE 
SOUTH  SEAS" 


GOWN- Bf^MlLGIUM 

he  Gilda  Gray  Gown 


AN  INSPIRATION 


Gowns  frocks  Suits  Wraps 
millinery  Furs 


MILGJUM 


BROADWAY  .11  74/*  STREET.  NE 
600  MICHIGAN  BOULEVARD  SOUTH,  CHICAI 
^MILGRIM  ^MODLi  al  th  Vnumott  inn  In  ImI,  C") 
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SUMMER  NECKWEAR 

Our  offerings  in  Summer  Cravats  reflect  a  Difference  in 
Character  that  is  instantly  recognized.  Luxurious 
French  Silk  Crepes,  $6.00  each;  English  Foulards,  $3.50 
each:  Bow  Ties  range  in  price  from  $2.00  to  $4.00  each. 

Illustrated  Brochure  sent  upon  request 


512  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 

LONDON 

27  OLD  BOND  STREET 


PARIS 

2  RUE  DE  CASTIGLIONE 


Tennis  frock  of  Jenny 
inspiration,  which 
comes  in  varied  ma- 
terials and  colors; 
from  Abercrombie  & 
Fitch  Co. 


vogue  among  the 
younger  genera- 
tion. It  comes 
in  green,  rose, 
sand,  cocoa,  and 
black,  and  is  lined 
with  sateen. 

Of  course  the 
well-equipped 
summer  wardrobe 
includes  a  bathing 
suit,  or  several  of 
them.  Favor 
seems  to  be  di- 
vided between  the 
simple  jersey  suits 

and  the  less  revealing  model  of  rubberized  material  (lower  left,  page  92). 
This  is  of  red  with  red  and  white  polka  dots  for  trimming.  These  rub- 
berized suits  come  in  all  colors,  including  pale  green  and  light  blue.  There 
are  other  smart  mediums,  such  as  heavy  linen  and  heavy  crepe. 

One  of  the  smartest  of  sports  frocks  which  the  new  season  has  brought 
to  popular  attention  is  the  tennis  frock  of  the  type  worn  by  various  young 
professionals.  This  is  often  of  white  but  may  be  had  in  colors  as  well,  like 
the  one  pictured  above,  and  of  course  it  has  comfortable  abbreviated  sleeves 
and  a  skirt  with  pleated  fullness.  This  is  a  Jenny  design  approved  by  Aber- 
crombie &  Fitch  Co.,  and  shown  in  a  variety  of  materials,  including  imported 
madras  shirtings  in  white  or  with  a  woven  design  in  color,  wash  radium,  flat 
crepe,  imported  wash  flannel,  and  jersey,  all  of  these  being  available  in 
white  and  colors,  such  as  flesh,  chartreuse,  tan,  maize,  poppy  red,  green, 
and  powder  blue. 

Numbers  of  youthful  tennis  players  duplicate  their  white  frocks  in  vari- 
ous effective  colors,  and  wear  them  with  polka  dotted  head  bands,  or  bands 
to  match  the  dress. 

The  summer  riding  costume  pictured  below  consists  of  a  white  silk  shirt, 
white  doeskin  breeches,  and  a  black  flannel  sleeveless  coat,  with  black  boots. 
Crash  and  linen  suits,  either  white  or  natural  color,  and  with  sleeves  or  with- 
out, are  also  shown  in  the  smart  shops. 

Among  the  interesting  accessories  for  sports  wear  are  the  hose  to  be  had  in 
silk  and  lisle,  silk  and  wool,  and  shadow  pattern  hose  in  extremely  light-weight 
woolen,  for  those  who  summer  in  the  mountains.    One  shop  is  having 

many  calls  for   

plain  lisle  and 
fine  English  cot- 
ton stockings,  on 
which  they  em- 
broider to  order 
slender  clocks  to 
match  the  various 
sports  costumes 
with  which  these 
are  to  be  worn. 
Shadow  diamond 
designs  in  fine  lisle 
are  worked  out  in 
two-tone  effects, 
such  as  light  and 
dark  gray,  or  tan 
and  brown. 


For  summer  riding, 
while  silk  shirt,  sleeve- 
less black  flannel  jacket, 
and  while  doe  ski  n 
breeches,  from  Marshall 
Field  &  Co. 
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THIS 

TEARS 
zMODELS 


in 


SPEED 
"BOATS 
and 
CRUISERS 


The  dining  saloon  on  the  Hiawatha,  the  yacht  pictured  at  the  lower  right  hand  cor- 
ner of  the  page.   This  is  a  commodious  cabin,  well  lighted  and  tastefully  decorated 


■ 


One  of  Gar  Wood's  famous  spe;d  boats,  the  Mi*s  Palm  Beach,  a 
type  increasingly  popular  with  the  lovers  of  fast  motor  boating 


Another  speed  craft.  Robbie,  cutting  the  water  at  a  good 
clip,  (lag  slirouded  in  spray,  bow  almost  clear  of  the  water 


This  stanch  motor  boat,  with  roomy  cabins  and 
powerful,  speedy  motors,  is  a  Banfield  Seaskiff 


An  Klco  50-footer,  designed  for  coastal  cruising  — a 
common  type  of  boat  from  Newfoundland  to  Key  West 


In  the  reproduction  of  this  picture  it  was  unfortunately  necessary  to  cut  the  mast; 
however,  the  mainsail  and  jib  show  above  the  cabin  roof.   A  Matthews  38-footer 


It  was  also  necessary  to  cut  the  mast  and  radio  antennae  on 
this  Elco  62-footer  in  order  to  show  a  close-up  of  the  boat  itself 


The  Valia,  a  70-foot  yacht  owned  by  Mr.  Richard  E.  Traiser,  at 
Boston,  Mass.  It  was  designed  and  built  by  F.  S.  Nock,  and 
is  powered  with  two  Sterling  Coast  Guard  six-cylinder  engines 


The  Hiawatha  (the  dining  saloon  of  which  is  shown  at  the  top  of 
the  page)  is  an  85-fool  yacht  designed  and  built  by  the  Consol- 
idated Shipbuilding  Corporation  for  Mr.  J.  B.  Ford  of  Detroit 
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COUNTRY  LITE 


Sailing  Jan.  26.  1927 

Limited  to  400  Guests 


Madeira.  Spain.  Gibraltar.  Algiers,  Tunis. 
Palermo.  Messina.  Taormina.  Syracu-r.  Malta. 
Gonstantinople.  Greeee.  Venice.  Naples.  Riviera. 
Monte  Carlo.  France.  England. 

The  Cruise  of  the  magnificent  2C,ooo-ton  "Scythia"  to  the 
Mediterranean,  under  special  charter,  has  become  an  annual 
classic.  In  even-  respect  it  is  unsurpassed.  Prearranged  shore 
excursions  at  even-  port  included  in  the  rate.  Finest  hotels 
and  the  best  of  everything.  Unusually  long  stay,  at  the  height 
of  the  season,  in  Egypt  and  Palestine. 


Luxury  Cruises 
to  the 
West  Indies 

by  Luxurious 
S.  S.  "VeeDdam." 

Sailings 
Jan..  Feb.,  Mch. 
Frank  Tourist  Co. 
in  cooperation 
with  Holland- 
America  Line 


Stop-over  privilege  in  Europe  without  extra  cost, 
returning  via  S.  S.  "Aquitania,"  "Mauretania," 
"Berengaria,"  or  any  Cunard  Line  Steamer. 

FitU  tnfomtation  on  request.  Early  naMrwfiM  adrisahU. 

FRANK  TOURIST  CO. 

(Est.  1875) 
542  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 

3599  Locust  St..  Philadelphia      33  Devonshire  St..  Boston 
At  Bank  of  America.  Los  Angeles 
582  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Golf.    .  „ 

O  through  the 

BERKSHIRE 


HILLS 


Enjoy  the  ancient  Scottish  game  on  American 
courses  like  famous  highland  links— where  moun- 
tain bums  and  braes  form  natural  hazards — in  the 
invigorating  air  of  the  lovely  Berkshire  Hills  of 
western  Massachusetts. 

Visitors  are  welcome  to  play  the  courses  from 
one  end  of  the  Berkshires  to  the  other— for  gener- 
ations the  favored  summer  home  of  artists,  painters, 
novelists,  musicians— the  social  center  of  inland 
New  England,  where  the  summer  sun  is  warm 
and  the  nights  are  cooL  Welcome  to  the  Berkshires. 
Splendid  hotels,  comfortable  inns,  and  friendly  va- 
cation farms  provide  accommodations  to  suit  every 
purse  and  taste. 

Our  booklet.   "The  Call  of  the 
-  Berkshire     Hills",     gioes  just 
*  the  information  you  need  to  plan 
your  trip.  Mai llhe  coupon  today. 

Please  send  me  your  booklet  "» 
' 1  The  Call  ol  the  Berkshire  Hills 


C-L-4 


BERKSHIRE  •  HILLS  -  CONFERENCE  •  P1TTSFIELD  •  MASS. 


COOKS 

Cruises  Supreme  1927 


Jl  Tleu?  LDau  1 
Around  An  Old  LUorlcl] 

Different  from  an"  voyage  hitherto  known  Epoch- 
making  in  the  history  of  EducaHonal  and  Pleasure 
traveL  A  rare  opportunity  to  view  the  UJorld  from 
neu?  angles,  its  color  and  variety,  its  strange  life 
and  stranger  beauty.  In  a  ship  of  luxury  and  de- 
sirable friendships,  this  cruise  renders  Travel  an 
income-bearing  investment  through  life. 

The  South  Sea  Islands,  Tleuj  Zealand, 
Tasmania,  ^Australia,  the  East  Indies, 
Ceylon  South  and  East  Africa  and  South 
America — a  major  voyage  of  unceasing 
interest 

The  famous  Cunard  Ship  FRATlCOTllA  has  again  been  chartered 

Sailing  from  New  York,  January  12,  1927 
from  Los  cAngeles,  January  28,  1927 
Returning  to  York,  June  2,  1927 


<The  Mediterranean 

The  VUhite  Star  Liner  HOMERIC  "The  Ship  of  Splendor" 
Sailing  from  New  York,  January  22nd,  1927 
Returning  March  30th,  1927 

y%  voyage  of  great  comfort  and  charm  on  one  of 
W^V  the  largest,  most  luxurious  ships  in  the  LDorld. 
Famous  for  its  exquisite  cuisine  and  ship  service. 
Under  direct  Cook  management— an  organization 
unmatched  in  efficiency  and  unflagging  courtesy. 

The  iHnerary  covers :  Ttladeira,  Cadiz, 
Qibraltar,  Algiers,  La  Qoulette  (Tunis  , 
Naples,  Athens  (Phaleron  Bay),  Chanak 
Kalesi,  Constantinople,  Haifa,  Jerusalem, 
.Alexandria,  Cairo,  Palermo,  Haples, 
TTlonaco,  Qibraltar,  Southampton, 
rieuj  IJork. 

TTlany  shore  excursions  of  intense  interest  A  long 
stay  in  Egypt  the  Holy  Land  and  elsewhere. 
Stop-over  privileges  in  Europe. 


\ 


THOS.  COOK 

&  son 

585  Fifth  Awe.   IlEU?  1JORK  253  Broadujau 

Philadelphia    Boston    Chicaqo    SI.  Louis 
San  Francisco    Los  Angeles  Toronto 
Montreal  Vancouver 


no 
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HOTEL  RESORT 
AND  TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 

Established  1906 
Featured  every  month  in  seven  publications 
THE  QUALITY  GROUP  MAGAZINES 
ATLANTIC  MONTHLY.  HARPER'S,  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,  SCRIBNER'S 
MAGAZINE.  THE  GOLDEN  BOOK  and  WORLD'S  WORK,  also  in  COUNTRY  LIFE 
Send  postage  for  advice  where  and  how  to  go.    The  right  hotel,  etc 
For  space  and  rates  in  our  departments  write  to 
THE  WHERE-TO-GO  BUREAU,  Inc.,  8  Beacon  Street.  Boston,  Mass..  U.  S.  A. 


LOS  ANCELES  CAL. 


t       "Within  Eojy  Reach  of  Evvwihiiyt 


KoTEL  CLARK 

W         X.OS  ANCELEJ*  * 

POSITIVELY  FIRFPROOF 
Headquarters  jY>r  travelers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  555  rooms — each 
with  private  bath.  European  plan* 
For  folder,  rat  s— write  F.  M.  Dim- 
r         Lessee.  Hill.  bet.  4th  and  5th 


AnNuvs  hotel 

LOS  ANGELES 
A  quiet  atmosphere  that  appeal* 

to  persons  of  refinement.  World- 
is  cafe.  Convenient  loca- 
Hodcrate  rates.  Folder  on 
-  request. 

aah  y  


N.  ASBURY  PARK  N.  J. 


NORTH  ASBURY  PARK.  N.J. 


ACCOMMODATES  500. 
AMERICAN  PLAN 
SEA  BATHS.  GOLF, 
A  LA  CARTE 
GRILL  ROOM 

The  Resort  Holet 
Pre-eminent 


DIRECTLY  ON  THE  OCEAN 

Every  modern  appointment,  con- 
venience and  service. 
SHERMAN  DENNIS,  Manager 
Same  management  as  The  .Princess 
Martha,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
and  Jiattery  Park  Hotel, 
Ashe  v  die,  N.  C. 


W ISCONSI N-M I N  NESOTA 

Spend  YourVacation 
Amid  the 

akes  and  ^ 

Streams' 


MASSACHUSETTS 


IN 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


II 


of 

Wisco 

MlNNES 

the 
Playground 
of  America 

Overnight  from  Chicago 
— VacationFare9  are  low 
Illustrated  leaflets  with 
maps  and  hotel  list 9  will 
help  you  select  juat  the 
pi  ice  you  are  looking  for 
— free  for  the  asking. 

C.  A.  Cairns, 
Pass'r  Traf.  Mgr. 
Chicago  64  North 
Western  Railway 
■lib  W.Jackson  Blvd. 
Chicago 


f»**"Nertt\  Carol  i  rva 

'  Playground  of  the  South', 

It's  comfortable  at  Wilmington 

these  hot  day9 — and  it's  nice  and 
cool  at  nights !  Come  here  and 
enjoy  yourself  during  the  hot 
day9.  Summer  temperature  78'. 
Every  amusement  and  sporting 
facility.  Include  Wilmington  in 
your  vacation  plans.  Write  for 
illustrated  descriptive  booklet. 
Address  Desk  8 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 


Where-To-Go  for  Aug.  closes  July  1 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Kst  Hotel  St.  James  »MS 

Midway  bftween  Fifth  Avhuh  and  Broadway.  At 
hotel  of  quiet  dignity.  having  the  atinoipheie  and 
appointments  of  a  well-conditioned  home.  Much 
favored  by  women  traveling  without  escort.  3  n 
lltet'  walk  to  40  theatres  and  all  hest  shops.  I  -« 
and  i>ool[let  on  applirntion.      W.  Johnson  Qui 


NEW  ORLEANS  LA. 


($!te  Stf Jmrle? 

New  Orleans 

One  of  America's  Leading  Hotels 

ALFRED  S.AMER  I  CO..Ltd.  Proprietors  . 


MAINE 


MAINE 


Ike  Gateway  to 
MainesNoilh  Woods 


BANGOR 


..",v:-^':V 

  ifirj»i 

Direct  Jmil  to 
1200  in iles  of  Sea  (bast 


Unparalleled  Vacation  Center 

Bummer  and  Winter  Sports  Trout,  Salmon.  Bass  In  Many  Lakes 

Focal  I'olnt  tor  motorists  Sea  anil  Land  Illrd  Bhootlng 

Finest  Golf  Course  In  Maine  Indian  and  Lumberjack  Itomance 

Seasalmon  at  Bangor  Fool  <  MrnmiTclal  Center  for  Half  of  Maine 

Bar  Harbor  and  Lafayette  National  Park  nearby:  Mooschead  Lake  and  Mount  Katolidin  oasily 
reached;  start  of  trail  to  famous  Aroostook  County;  beautiful  boat  trip  up  Penobscot  Iliver. 
12  miles  to  Lucerne-in-Maine.  Write  for  illuf.  booklet.  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  Bangor,  Me. 

"THE   CENTER   OF  MAINE" 


"The  call  of  the 
BERKSHIRE  HILLS" 

Send  for  tliisbookle  tdescrib- 
ing  the  famous  lake  and  hill 
country  of  western 

"~\      N-VrS'  Massachusetts.  All  out- 
rSsT'  door  sports  —  accom- 
modations to 
suit  every  va- 
cation budget. 


BERKSHIRE  HILLS  CONFERENCE 
Information  Bureau.  Box  IA.  Pittsfield.  Mass. 


Hotel  Aspinwall 

LENOX,  MASS. 

In  the  beautiful  Berkshire! 
  Open  June  19th 


hoteL  puritan  jj 

UUO  Commonwealth  Ave.  Boston  I 
THE  DISTINCTIVE  BOSTON  HOUSE  i 

Globe  TtOttCtt  cnll  the  Puritan  one  of 
the  most  homelike  hotels  In  the  world 
r     Your  liuuiirlea  olttdlv  umwered 
t  A.  I'.Anriri-wM  Mlt    nnd  fnir  honk  let  m  mi  led  — 3— 


MICHIGAN 


niH  111)1  AN 

RESTFUL  BEDS —  APPETIZING  MEALS  —  ITKE. 
SPARKLING  WATER — AIR  MM.  OK  OZONE-GOLF 
—  TENNIS  —  rtnytiE—  BOWLING  —  FISHING.  — 
AGREEABLE  PEOPLE    A  mmmer  home— Wi  ito  now 


TENNESSEE 


Doming  soutu?^ 

MAKETTIF,  MOST  OF  YOUR 
.SolITIIKKN  'J  KI  !■  by  spend. 
Ing  delightful  days  among  tiie 
picturesque  and  Interesting 
Scenic,  Historic  and  Industrial 
environments  of 


Sec  Famous  Lookout  mountain, 

si'.'Nui  mountain, ChlGkamauga 
b;it t It-iii-ids ami  counties  other 
.   celelu-ated   points  of  superb 
Interest.  Free  bklts  on  request 

CHATTANOOGA 
\[     Community  Advertising  Association  ^ 
|gf  820  Broad"  St.,  Chattanooga,  Term. SS 


ONTARIO  CANADA 

tim  AG  a  m  i  *  '  T:!:::^lne 

Away  from  all  campfl.  Daily  boat.  Surrounded  by 
wonderful  fishJiiK.  Virpi  n  forests.  A  thousnnd  lakes 
—  many  unexplored.  Every  comfort.  Bountiful 
tnhlo.  Guides,  boats,  canoes,  launches.  Bathing. 
Hiking.  CompUU  Outfitting  utorn  at  the  railroad. 
Write  for  P   N    AnlakAitM-1*  BOX  Tlmntrani, 

/^^v.C^/a^sU.n.rtUldDailgn    a  Ontario 
I'.irn  Ti in. i tram  1  Fur  Company 


NORTHERN  ONTARIO 
TIMAGAMI 


A  North  Wonils  Runt-alow 
Hon  acres  of  vircin  forest, 
fort  Wonderful  fishing. 
Hookies.   HISS  OR  It.  250 


wahi-kon  (amp 
lake:  tibagahi 

ip  in  heart  of  four  mil" 
02  Lakes.  Every  com- 
ae night  from  Toronto, 
ght  Av.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Lake  of  Many  Islands  Log   Bungalow  Camps 

Unequaled  for  comfort  and  charm  at  Trail's  end. 
Auto  Vacationists,  Fishermen,  ic  Hunters'  paradiso. 
FREDERICK  J.  SCHMELER  &  SONS,  Props. 
Box  51,  Miirmctnwan,  Ontario.  Canada 


In  Use 


Auto  Sickness 


Joumev  by  Sea,  Train,  Auto  or  Air  In  hpatth  and  comfort 
Motliei'sill's promptly  ends  tho  faintness  ami  nausea  of  Travel 
Sickness.        75c.  <{■  (1S>0  at  Drua  Store*  or  direct 
THE  MOTHERSILL  REMEDY  CO.,  Ltd.,  New  York,  Paris.  Montreal,  London 


Jan. 


-S.S. 


Department  of  Travel  and 
Resort  Information 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  Country  Life's  readers  who 
desire  information  regarding  travel  and  resorts 

Booklets  listed  below  will  be  sent  free  of  charge.  Ordir  6v  Hum- 
brr  only,  using  the  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  the  pageT 

WATER  TRIPS 

The  Admiral  Oriental  Line 

1  To  The  Orient  From  Seattle 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

2  Great  Lake  Steamship  Service 

Canadian  Pacific  Steamship 
Feb   l"8 lm  Cruise  s's'  EmP'™*  of  France — leaves  N.  Y. 
4  Winter  Cruises  to  Sunshine  Lands 

NY   Dee  V2°ri926niiSe~S'S"  Empreis  Scotland— Leaves 
0  Round  the  World  and  the  Mediterranean  Cruises 
Thos.  Cook  &  Sons 

7  Bermuda 

8  Popular  Tours  to  Europe 

,!!  Europe.   192G.  Tours  with  Escort 

10  The  Nile  and  Palestine 

1 1  Over  the  Seven  Seas 

12  22    '! 92 7SIetliterranean — S.S.  Homeric — leaves    N.  Y. 

1  3  Europe 

11  Around   the   World,    the   Southern    Hemisphere  Cruise 
Francoma — leaves  N.  Y.  Jan.  12,  1927 

The  Canard  Line 
15  Cunard  Late  Summer  Vacation  Tours  to  Europe 
10  Going  Abroad  Via  Cunard  &  Anchor  Line 

17  To  Ireland  and  Scotland  by  the  Anchor  Line 

18  Scotland,  The  Land  of  Romance  by  the  Anchor  Line 

19  Cunard  Vacation  Specials 

2  0  Cunard  Cabin  Channel  Service — N,  T.  to  Plymouth,  Cherbourg. 

and  London 
21  Cunard  Comparisons 

Dollar  Steamship  Line 
2  2  Round    the    World   by   Way   of   the  Orient— Egypt    and  the 
oo  ""''"''"anean — Leave  N.  Y.  every  two  weeks 
>,  laH'ornia  Via  Havana  and  the  Panama  Canal 
2  1  Round  America  Tours 

?§  Return  from  Europe  Via  the  Mediterranean — The  New  Route 
2  0  Si, le   Trips  from  Singapore  to  Java,  Dutch  East  Indies  Aus- 
tralia.  Indo-f'hina,  Burma,  India 
2  7  President  Linen 

The  Franco-Belgique  Tours  Co.,  Ltd 
2  8  Your  Tour  to  Europe,  192  6 
French  Line 

2  9  To  Plymouth  in  England 

3  0.  Tho  S.S.  Franco 

31  Sunset  from  tho  S.S.  Paris 
3  2  Second  Class 
33  The  S.S.  Paris 

Furn<8s  Bermuda  Line 
3  4  Bermuda 

35  West  Indies 

Holland  American  Line 

36  Holland-America  Line 

Int< motional  Mercantile  Marine 
3  7  Your  Trip  to  Europe 
Italian  Lino 

3  8  Italy 

S.S.  Culmnho 
■10  S.S.  Duilio 

■11  The  New  Ships  of  tho  Navigazione  Generals  Italiana 
Lloyd  Sabaudo 

12  Genoa 

43  s.s.  Conte  Bioncamano 

Los  Angeles  Sti  amship  Co. 
Hawaii  Direct  from  Los  Angeles 

WATER  TRIPS  2) 

North  (Ut  nan  Lloyd 

4  5  Transatlantic  Travel  Deluxe 

40  One  Cabin  and  Second  Class  Service 
■17  Muenchcn — The  Lates  One  cabin  Liner 
Oceanic  S.S.  Company 

4  8  South  Sea  Isles  of  Enchantment 

Panama  Pacific.  Line 
19  Coast  to  Coa-t 

5  0  Around  and  Across  America 

Raymond  Wh  Itcomb 
-"■I  Hound  tho  World  Tours 

52  Round  the  World — S.S.  Carinthia — leaves  X.  \".  Oct.   11,  1926 

lit  d  Star  Lino 

53  Red  Star  Ships 

The  Itoynl  JIail  Steam  Packet  Co. 

54  New  Mediterranean  Cruisi; — In  cooperation  with  American  Ex- 
press Company — S.S.   Orca,  leaves  N.   Y.   Feb.   2  6.    192  7 

55  Scandinavia 

56  Great   African  Cruise,   S.S.   Astnrias,   leaves  N    Y    Jan  15 
192  7 

5  7  Miss  Samuels  Peppy — Her  Ocean  Diary 

5  8  Norway — Cruises — Deluxe  R.  M.  S.  P.  S.S.  Arcadian 

Inittd  American  Lines 
59  lliT^   Ul°  World — S'S-  Re*ol"lc — leaves   N.    Y.    May  25, 

6  0  Across  the  Atlantic 

6 1  Around  the  W  orld — 1927  Cruise 
Jan.  6.  192  7 

United  States  Lines 

62  To  Europe  on  United  States  Lines 
Ii3  Going  Abroad 

64  The  S.S.   Leviathan — 2nd  Cabin  to  Europe 
6  5  The  Fleet 

The  White  Star  Line 
6  6  Canadian  Service 

6  7  Tho  Inside  of  a  Great  Ship 

68  s.s.  Olympic 

69  S.S.  llomiric 

7  0  S.S.  Majestic 


S.s.  Resolute — leaves  x.  Y. 


Pacific  Rockies 
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LAND  TRIPS  — American 

Canadian  National  Railways 
Pacific  to  Atlantic  through  tile  Canadian  Rockies 
The  30,000  Islands  of  the  Georgian  Hay 
Canoe  Trips  in  Nature  Photography 
Alaska  " 
Jasper  National  Park  and  Triangle  Tour 
To  Alaska.  Atlin,  and  the  Yukon 
Tourist  Map  of  Canada  and  tho  D.  S. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Alaska 

Pacific  Coast  Tours 

Pacific  Coast  Tours  Through  the  Canadian 

Thos.  Cook  <£  Son 
Alaska,   Pacific  Coast,   and  National  Part- 

DoUar  Steamship  Lino 
Round  America  Tours 

(Jreat  Northern  Railways 
Rainier  National  Park 
The  Scenic  Northwest 

The  American  Wonderland — The  Paci'ic  Northwest 

.1/f.   Tamalpais  &  Mnir  Woods  Hy. 
Mt.  Tamalpais — San  Francisco 

Northfrn  Pacific  Railway 
2,000  Miles  of  Startling  Beauty 
Over. the  Great  Lakes  to  Yellowstone  Park 

Panama  Pacific  Line 
Around  and  Across  America 

Raymond  Whitcumb 
Summer  Travel  in  Arnrrica 
Land  Cruises  in  America 
Independent  Summer  Trips 

Rock  Island  Railway 
Colorado  Via  Rock  Island  All  Expense  Tours 
Personally  conducted  Tours  to  Colorado 
Colorado  under  the  Turquoise  Ski- 
Vacation  Travel  Service  Bureau 

Santa  Fe 

Summer  Excursions,  1926 — California 
Ariajna  Grand  Canyon  Line 
Indian  Detour 
Grand  Canyon  Outings 
To  California,  The  Santa  Fe  Way 
Petrified  Forest — National  Monument,  Arizona 
Off  tile  Beaten  Path — New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
By  the  Way 

A  Picture  Trip  to  California  Via  Grand  Canyon  National  Park 
Mesa   Verde  National  Park   Via   Gallup,   New   Mexico — The 
New  Gateway 
Colorado  Summer 
California  Picture  Book 
Arizona  Winter 


Colorado,  New  Mexico. 


July,  1926 


time  take 
in  theWHOLE 
PACIFIC  COAST 


View  the  Volcano  in  Safety     Coif  Surfboording 
Outrigger  Conoeing 

Snow-capped  mountains  and 
yucca- studded  deserts;  fishing  — 
real  fishing — for  trout  and  salmon 
and  tuna;  motoring  over  endless 
miles  of  paved  highways  through 
orange  orchards,  avenues  of  palms 
and  cedar-fragrant  forests ;  bathing 
at  glorious  sunny  beaches.  Golf  on 
links  by  the  sea  today — mile-high 
tomorrow! 

And  Hawaii — scenic  cli- 
max of  this  perfect  holiday  — 
is  only  five  or  six  days  beyond. 
Sail  direct  from  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Seattle  or  Van- 
couver. Come  back  by  another 
route  if  you  like.  $300  or  $400 
additional  will  cover  every  ex- 
pense of  round  trip  from  Pacific 
Coast,  including  hotels,  a  visit 
to  Kilauea  Volcano,  amuse- 
ments and  sightseeing.  Write 
today  for  all  booklets. 

Hawaii 

TOURIST  BUREAU 

229McCann  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
357  Fort  Street,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  U.S.  A. 
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 CRUISES-TOURS 

SIGHT^^^SEEING1 


R-T-.fi.  -TKAV  E  L_-  PE»»A 

CONTINUED 


CRUISES-TOURS 


CRUISES-TOURS 


THE 
GRAY  LINE 


iMOTOk 


TOURS 


OPERATING  DE  LUXE  SERVICE  IN 


V.        I., „.■!,.„ 

Asburj  l'*rk 
Ho»lon 

I  »•  M» 

Chicago 

N.w  t«t\ 

Raltlmors 
Chattanooga 
Lom  Angeles 
San  Franrlsro 
Salt  Lake  tit, 
Toronto 


New  Orleans 
Detroit 
Havana 
Portland,  Ore. 
Spokane 
Seattle 

Vancouver.  B.  C. 
Tlrtorla,  R.  C. 
Ilanir,  Alberta 
Rlrbmond,  Vs. 
Denver 

London,  Kngland 


Folders  of  above  cities  free. 
Address,  THE  GRAY  LINE 
Dept.  A    Baltimore,  Md. 


CLARK  S  Famous  Cruises 

By  Cunard-Anchob  new  oil  burners 
at  rates  including  hotels,  guides,  drives 
and  fees. 

62  DAYS,  $600  TO  $1,700 

MEDITERRANEAN 

>  «  "  Transylvania  "  sailing  Jan.  29 

23rd  cruise,  including  Madeira,  Lisbon, 
Spain  (Madrid  -  Cordova  -  Granada),  A 1- 
giers,Tunis,Carthage,Athens,Coiistan- 
tinople,  15  days  Palestine  and  Egypt, 
Italy,  the  Riviera.  Europe  stop-overs. 
South  America  Cruise,  including  the 
Mediterranean 
Feb.  5;  86  days,  $800  to  $2,300. 
7th  Round  the  World  Cruise 
Jan.  19;  121  days,  $1,250  to  $2,900. 
FRANK  C.  CLARK,  Times  Bldg.,  N.Y. 


ROUND  THE  GLOBE 

Leisurely,  luxurious  tours.  Small 
groups  under  competent  leader- 
ship. Westbound  tour,  185  days, 
sails  from  Seattle,  September  19, 
1926.  Eastbound  tour,  151  days, 
sails  from  New  York,  Jan.  6,  1927. 
Send  for  illustrated  booklet 
Round  the  Globe 

Summer  Tours  to  Europe 

in  July  and  August 

Winter  Tours  to  the  Near  East 

TEMPLE  TOURS  Inc. 

447-B  Park  Square  Bldg.,  Boston 


^OKSTRMTL^f^ 

Around  the  World 
CRUISE  TOURS 

For  the  Individual 

— For  the  Small  Group 
Inclusive  Fares 

— Experienced  Escort 

A  series  of  Cruise  Tours 
—5  months  or  longer — sail- 
ing westbound  from  New 
York  October  14,  28,  No- 
vember 25,  via  Panama 
Canal  and  California  ports. 
Escorted  Tours  Limited 
To  Twelve  Members; 
Westbound  from  San 
Francisco  Sept.  4;  East- 
bound  from  New  York 
Oct.  16,  Dec.  4. 
Comprehensive,  fascinating 
inland  tours  in  every  country 

Programs  on  request 

Thos.  Cook  &  Son 

585  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Philadelphia      Boston  Chicago 
St-Louis  SanFrancisco  LosAngeles 
_^Toronto  Montreal  Vancouver 


Where-To-Go  publicity  blankets  N.  America 
and  its  income  taxpayers  on  $5fi00  and  over. 


$1050^  AROUND 

v  the  WORLD 

Three  de  Luxe  Tours.  Rate  includes  best 
outside  rooms  (beds  not  berths).  Leaving 
LosAngeles  July  27,  Nov.  16,  March  8,  S.  S. 
President  Polk,  22,000  tons. 

Send  for  Literature. 
ROBERTSON  TRAVEL  BUREAU 
Hibernian  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.' 


rfZs.  Take  your  own  car  to  Europe! 

VT§  Send  for  our  Interesting  Free  Book.  It  tells 
"    how.  EUROPEAN  AUTO  TRAVEL  BFKEAU 
X  -  I  1  Back  Bay,     Boston,  flassaehusetts. 


When  writing  to  these  advertisers  trill  you 
please  mention  The  Where-To-Go  Bureau  ? 
It  will  be  greatly  to  your  advantage  to  do  so. 


WYOMING 


\  To  Big  Game  Hunters : 

We  are  sltnated  in  the  heart  of 
The  Big  Game  Country  of  Wyoming. 
Wyoming  leads  all  other  States  in  big  game 
resources.  Elk,  Deer,  Moose,  Bear  &  Mountain 
Sheep. 

Let  as  outfit  you  —  we  furnish  everything 
complete.  Pack  trains  with  most  competent 
guides.   For  full  information  and  rates  address 

DIAMOND  G  RANCH    DUBOIS,  WYOMING 


3^  World 
Cruise  of  the 
Belgenland 

Another  glorious  west- 
ward cruise  on  the  largest 
liner  to  circle  the  globe. 
A  perfectly  planned  trip 
to  60  cities— each  at  its 
best  season. 

From  New  York— Dec.  1 4 
Los  Angeles— Dec.  30 
San  Francisco  -  Jan.  2 

Returns  to 
New  York -April  24 

Address  Red  Star  Line, 
No.  1  B'way;  American 
Express  Co.,  65  B'way; 
New  York;  or  /^T>\ 
offices  or  agen-  fjjf^_\ 
Cies  of  either 

company. 

Red  Star  Li Tie" 

in  cooperation  with 

_    AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 


ONE  WAY 

WATER 

Jr 


ONE  WAY 
RAIL 


Round  Trip ,  Water  and 

Rail  $3SO  (up) 
Round  Trip,  Water  both 

ways  $425  (up) 
One  way, Water  S250(up) 

Fir st  Class  Cabin,  XTaTX 
meals  and  berth  LMgft\ 
on  steamer  in-  1  11T11 1 
eluded.  MM!*7  _ 

Panama  Pacific  Line 

International  Mercantile  Marine  Company 

No.  1  Broadway,  New  York;  oar  other  offices 
orSSand  RR  agents. 


SCOTLAND 


PERTH— The  STATION  HOTEL(TeL741) 

L.M.S.  andL.N.E.  Railways.  Ideal  Centre  for  Tour- 
ing Scotland  by  road  or  rail.  Hotel  adjoins  station. 
First  Class.    Fixed.  Moderate  Tariff.  Oarage. 


S W E ET  S PRINCS  W.  V.*:  

©15  Sweet  Springs" 

One  of  the  best  known  and  most  popular  resorts 
in  the  Alleghenies.  Elevation  2,300  ft.  Table 
unsurpassed.  Polite  &  efficient  service.  Golf,  Ten- 
nis, Horseback  Riding,  Dancing,  Swimming  Pool, 
Mineral  Water,  Baths.  Electric  Lights.  Situated  on 
the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Highway.  Route  No  14.  In 
Virginia,  also  on  Midland  Trail.  Write  for  booUet 
to  C.  H.  Paxton,  Proprietor,  Sweet  Springs,  W.  Va. 


CRUISES-TOURS 


VIRCINIA 


Clmerkk 

'  $250  and  Up  Crises  of  raredeli-ht 
with  ideal  climate  on  South  Americ 
West  Coast  during  our  summer. 

PANAMA  CANAL  BOLIVIA  PERU 
COLOMBIA  ECUADOR  CHILE 

and  Other  South  American  Countries 

GRACE  LINE  offices  and  banks  through- 
out South  America  with  experienced  , 
American  \  ■  ■  ■  ■  t>  to  assist  you.  J 
Optional  stopovers  for  visiting  attractive! 
points.     All  outside  rooms.     Laundry,  f 
Swimming  pool.    Unexcelled  cuisine. 
Send  for  attractive  new  Book- 
let tt  T*'  describing  Specia I  Ke- 
duced  Rate  Independent  Tour* 


I  GRACE  LINE  ,0H*N0VERS^ 


NEW  YORK  CITY  J 


The  success  of  your  outing  should  be  assured. 


MAINE 


0Tnrit>  4f¥lsrmr  0N  THE  kennebec 

VbUUt  JViailUl  Woods,  pure  water,  coun- 
try, fresh  vegetables,  certified  milk  ;  suites,  fire- 
place and  bath;  illustrated  folder.    Qabdiweb.  Ml. 


LAKEMONT  LABORATORY  FARMS 

Motor  Inn  &  Tea  Room.  Dairy  Products  &  Produce. 
Camp  on  Lake  Shore.  Trout  8c  Salmon.  Guides,  Golf. 
CHARLES  R.  TOBIE.  Proprietor,  Rangeley,  Maine 


DICBY  N.  S. 


LOUR  LODGE  V&ZT?. 

Free  from  flies,  mosquitoes  and  hay  fever.  Golf. 
Tennis,  Boating,  Bathing,  Fishing,  Oarage.  Write 
for  booklet.  Thomas  Mowry,  Manager. 


Norfolk 

In  the  heart  of  Virginia's  famous 
summer  playground.  Unexcelled 
climate.  Wonderful  surf  bath- 
ing, golf,  horseback  riding  and 
tennis  at  Virginia  Beach,  bathing 
and  fishing  at  Ocean  View. 

See  Cape  Henry,  Fortress  Mon- 
roe and  Norfolk's  points  of  inter- 
est. Convenient  nearby  tours 
may  be  arranged  for  visiting  pic- 
turesque Jamestown,  Williams- 
burg and  Yorktown. 

Norfolk  hotels  have  excellent 
accommodations.  Address  Tour- 
ist and  Inform  alion Bureau,  Nor- 
folk, Virginia. 

Write  for  Booklet 


CRUISES-TOURS 


,ow  Summer  Fares  Nowf 
^350  Round  Trip 

^mWayWatetJOneWayBml 


1  "bridge, 

VJH.OINIA. 

"Nature's  Masterpiece" 

Special  attention 
to  tourists.  Write 
for  beautiful 
FKEE  BOOK- 
LETandrates. 

Natural  Bridge  Hotel 

Tcjggg^g^-i  NahrralBridge.  Va. 


Including  Meals  and  bed  on 
steamer ,  first  class  ,atid  first 
class  railroad  transporta- 
tion. The  only  line  of- 
fering 2  daysat  Pan- 
ama Canal  and 
visits  at  Colom- 
bia, Nicarag- 


Re- 
turning 
any  direct 
rail  route, 
Stop-over  priv 
ilegesatApache 
Trail ,  Yellowstone? 
Grand  Canyon ,  Yo- 
semite,etc.  Slight  ad- 
ditionalcostvia  Portland^ 
Seattle,  Vancouver. 
Booklet  E  on  request  or 
Jur titer  information  from 

PANAMA  MAILS  SCOT 

lOHanover  Square  NewYork 
WHERE-TO-GO  DEPARTMENTS  ARE 

in  seven  of  the  best  family  magazines  every  month 
simultaneously.  They  meet  the  traveler  everywhere, 
will  accompany  him  wherever  he  may  turn,  and 
will  influence  all  his  choices  in  travel  planning. 


ua,  Salva- 
dor, Gu- 
atema- 
la and 
Mex- 
ico. 


TRAVEL  ACCESSORIES 


Be  Sunburn-Proof/ 


NOBURM  ob 


ly  prevent 3  St. 
Harmiesa.  -$1  per  bot 
ey  refunded  if  n«M  fully 
„.._f  ied.  Strong.  Cobb&  Co.. 
354-  Central  Av .,  C  lev  eland,  O 
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ETO 


RESORT.fc.TRAVEL-DEPARTMENT 

CONOLUCJEP 


CANADA 


A  sight-seeing  Cruise  DeLuxe  of  over  2,000 
miles — visiting  Mackinac  Island, ParrySd. 
Can.,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago  and  - 
Buffalo,— a  full  day  to  gaze  in  wonder  at  31 
Niagara  Falls— the  world's  greatest  cataract. 

The  Big  Oil-Burning  White  Liners 

North  Americans  South  American 

Cruising  between  Chicago  and  Buff  alo  are  equal  in  comfort  and  luxury  to  thefinest 
Atlantic  Steamers.  Stateroomsand  parlorroomsarealloutside  rooms.  Excellent 
meals  of  pleasing  variety.  Entertainments,  Music  and  Dancing— Social  Hostess  in 
charge.  You  can  enjoy  quiet  or  enter  into  the  gaiety 
as  you  prefer.  Semi-weekly  sailings  during  season. 

Tickets  bearinq  rail  routing  between  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Cleveland  and  Buffalo  will  be  hon- 
ored for  transit  upon  additional  payment. 
Call  or  write  for  pamphlet  at  any  Railway  Ticket 
Office  or  Tourist  Agency  or 
W.  H. BLACK, G.  P.  A.  W.E.  BROWN.Cen'l  A»». 

1 10  W.  Adami  St  .Chioco.lll.   13  SjjlfMggt  .Buffalo,  N.Y. 


WENTWORTH  PARK  LODGE 

Pictou  -  \  <>va  Scotia 

owned  and  operated  by 
CANADIAN  NATIONAL  RAILWAYS 

A  group  of  rustic  log  bungalows  over- 
looking tbe  waters  of  Northumberland 
Straits.  Sea  and  fresh  water  bathing, 
golf,  yachting,  motoring,  fishing— beau- 
tiful scenery.  Fine  accommodation  and 
cuisine,  $6.00  per  day,  $35.00  per  week. 
American  Plan.  Write 

CANADIAN  NATIONALRAILWAYS 

Dept.  W. 
505  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
108  W.  Adams  Street,  Chicago 


Royal  Hotel 

Leading  Hotel  for  50  years  at 

ST.  JOHN,  N.  B.,  CANADA 

Fireproof ed  by  Sprinkler  System.  Cen- 
tral Location.  200  Rooms,  75  with  Bath. 
Quality  and  Service  at  Moderate  Prices. 
Write  for  Booklet. 


Have  you  considered 
QUEBEC 

and  Ujo 

Lower  St.  Lawrence  Resorts 

tor  your  vacation  this  year? 
Th roach  Berries  from 
New  York  and  Boston 

and  all  New  Kngland  points 
5  via  the 

Quebec  Central  Route 

Illustrated  booklets,  folders,  etc., 
on  application  to 
0.  D.  Wadatvorth,  ilrneral  raaaeoger  Agent 

Shcrbrooke.  One. 


"The*  Sunshine*  Belt*  to*  the*  Orient 


The  Nile  and  the  'Pyramids.  See  also  tbe  beauty  and  charm  of  other  Oriental  lands 


and 
up 


$1250 

Round  the  World 

including  meals,  accommodations  and  trans- 
portation aboard  a  Palatial  President  Liner 

You  may  go  Round  the  World  for  about  what  it  costs  to  live  at  home. 
Fares  range  from  $1250  to  $3500  per  capita  for  the  complete  world  cir- 
cuit, including  meals,  accommodations  and  a  glorious  1 10-day  trip. 

See  Honolulu,  Japan,  China,  Manila,  Malaya,  Ceylon,  India,  Egypt, 
Italy,  France,  Boston,  New  York,  Havana,  Panama  Canal  and  California. 

A  sailing  every  Saturday  from  San  Francisco  (every  two  weeks  from  Bos- 
ton and  New  York) .  Optional  stopovers  two  weeks  or  longer  at  any  port. 

Luxurious  accommodations.  A  world-famous  cuisine.  Commodious 
outside  rooms.  And  a  service  praised  by  seasoned  travelers.  Rear-Admiral 
E.  B.  Rogers,  U.  S.  Navy,  wrote,  "My  wife  and  I  embarked  on  the  Dollar 
Liner'President  VanBuren'fromMarseilles.  The  voyage  across  was  most 
enjoyable.the  ship  all  agood  ship  should  be  in  staunchness  and  comfort." 
Full  information  from  any  ticket  or  tourist  agent  orany  office  listed  below. 

Dollar  Steamship  line 

604FifthAvenue,NewYorkCity  :  177  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
112 West AdamsStreet.Chicago.Ill.  :  101  BourseBuilding.Philadelphia.Pa. 
5 14  West  Sixth  Street, Los  Angeles, California 
Hugh  Mackenzie.G.  P.  A.,  Robert  Dollar  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  California 


List  of  Forthcoming  Sports 


LAND  TRIPS — American,  Cont. 

109  Old  Santa  Fe  and  Roundabout 

110  Your  Santa  Fe  Trip  to  California 

111  The  California  Limited 

LAND  TRIPS— Foreign 

Thos.  Cook  <£  Sons 

112  Inclusive  Independent  Travel* 

The  Franco  Belgique  Tours  Co.,  Ltd. 

113  Europe  by  Motor 

French  Line 

114  North  African  Motor  Tours.  Morocco — Algeria — Tunisia 

115  Across  North  Africa 

116  France 

1 1  7  Your  Magic  Carpet  on  Wheels 

118  Paris  of  Spires  and  Towers 

German  Railways  Information  Office 

119  Travelling  in  Beautiful  Germany 

120  Beautiful  Bavaria 

121  The  Rhine 

122  Aeroplane  Trips  in  Germany 

123  Germany — The  Rhine 

124  Black  Forest  and  Rhine 

125  To   the   Bavarian   Alps — by.  Electric   Train   from    Munich  t 
Garmisch 

International  Mcrcantu*  Marine 

126  Travel  Map  of  Europe 

127  Tour  Europe  with  Your  Own  Automobile 

128  When  It  Happens  in  Europe 

London  &  Xorth  Eastern  Itaihcay  of  Enyland  and  Scotland 

129  Monuments  of  British  History 

130  The  Home  of  Golf 

13 1  Touring  Britain 

133  Through  Britain  by  the  Flying  Scotsman 

133  Scotland 

Raymond  Whitcomh 

134  Guide  to  European  Travel 
1  3  5  Europe 

Rid  Star  Line 

136  Belgium 

Swiss  Federal  Railways 

137  General  Guide  to  Switzerland 

138  Summer  Season  in  Switzerland 

139  Tourist  Map  of  Switzerland 

United  American  Lines — Hamburg- American  Line 

140  Ireland 
1  4  1  Germany 
1  I  2  France 

143  The  British  Isles 

The  White  Star  Line 

144  See  Europe  from  Your  Own  Car 

HOTELS  and  RESORTS— American 

The  ill-Year  Club  ot  Southern  California 
Southern  California  Year  'Round  Vacation  Land  Supreme 

The  Birkshire  Hills  Conference 
The  Call  of  the  Berkshires 
Beautiful  Berkshire 

Bowman  Hot' Is 
Los  Angeles,  Biltmore 
Atlanta.  Biltmore 
Hotel  Commodore,  New  York  City 
The  Cascades — Biltmore  Hutel,  New  York  City 
The  Grlswold — New  London,  Conn. 
Bar  Harbor,  Maine 

The  Glen  Springs.  Watkins  Glen,   N  Y 
Hotel  Del  Coronado.  Coronado  Beach,  Calif 
Hotel   Mlrairar,   Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
Casa  Del  Rey,  Santa  Cruz.  Calif 
The  Mayflower,   Washington,   District  of  Columbia 
The  Hook   End,   Northeast  Harbor  Me 
Lafayette  Hold,  Portland,  Me. 
Mlgls  Lodge  on  Sebago  Lake 
The  Del  Montr,  Del  Monte.  Calif. 
The  Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  Springs    W  Va 
The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 
The   Broadmoor,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo 
Mayflower  Inn.  Plymouth,  Mass. 
New  Ocean  House,  Swampscntt  Mass 

Toy  Town  Tavern.  Wlnchendon,  Mass' 
Columbia  Hotel,  Bethlehem,  N.  H.  (White  Mountains) 
Mountain  View  House,  Whitefleld,  N.  H. 
Callfornlani,  Inc. 

The  Stone  House  Tavern,   SpatTord,  N. 
The  Roosevelt,  New  York  Cits 
The  Benjamin  Franklin,  Philadelphia 
The  Olympic,  Seattle,  Wash. 
The  Bancroft,  Worcester,  Mass 
The  Ten  Eyck,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
The  Uttca,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
The  Onondaga,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
The   Rochester.    Rochester,   N.  Y 
The  Seneca,   Rochester,  N.  Y. 
The  Niagara,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Tbe  Lawrence,  Erie,  Pa. 
The  Portage,  Akron,  Ohio 
The  Duranl,  Flint,  Mich. 
The  Robert  Treat,  Newark,  N.  J. 
The  Alexander  Hamilton,  Paterson  N 
The  Stacy  Trent.  Trenton,  N.  J. 
The  Penn  Harris.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
The   Mount    Royal,   Montreal,  Canada 
King  Edward,  Toronto,  Canada 
Royal   Connailght,   Hamilton,  Canada 
The  Clifton,  Niagara  Falls,  Canada 
Prince  Edward,  Windsor,  Canada 
The  Admiral   Beatly.   Saint  John,  N. 

Canadian  Xatwnal  Railways 
Algonquin  Park,  Ontario,  Canada 
Highlands  of  Ontario 

Prince  Edward  Island — The  Garden  of  the  Gulf 
Nipigon  Lodge,  Orient  Bay,  Ontario 

[dke  of  Northern  Minnesota  and  Quetleo  Park.  New  Ontario 
Hotels  and  Boarding  Houses 
New  Brunswick  Forest,  Stream,  and  .Seashore 
Ouebec  Resorts 
Tbe  Blgwin  Inn 
Fishing  in  Canada 
Jasper  Park  Lodge 

HOTELS  and  RESORTS— American  2 

X.wfouiidland  Tourist  and  Publicity  Bureau 
Newfoundland  —The  Norway  of  the  New  World 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Atlantic  Coast  Resorts 
Resorts  in  Ontario 

Bungalow  Camps  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rockies 
Resorts  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rockies 
Nlpogon  Bungalow  Camp 
French  River  Bungalow  Camp 
Resorts  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rockies 
Chateau  Frontenac — Quebec,  Canada 
The  Algonquin — St.  Andrews,  N.  B.,  Canada 
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2  13 
2  14 
215 
216 
217 
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H. 
Pa. 


B. 


HOTELS  and  RESORTS— Foreign 

Cunard  Lirw 

145  A  Calendar  of  European  Events  for  1926 

Furness  Bermuda  Line 

146  The  St.  George  Hotel — St.  Georges,  Bermuda 

(itrman  Railways  Information  Office 
1  4  7  Germany — Cassel 

118  Germany — Baden.   Tile   Black  Forest,   and   the  Lake   of  Con- 
stance 

149  Germany — The  Towns  of  Northern  Bavaria 

Hawaii  Tourist  Buriau 

150  The  Story  of  Hawaii 

151  Tourfajt 

152  Rules  anil  Regulations,  Hawaii  National  Park 

Panama  Asso.  of  Commerce 

153  Panama 

154  Hotel  Cecil,  London,  England 

Swiss  Federal  Railways 

155  Guide  to  Swiss  Holds 

I'nitid  States  Lints 

156  Hotel  and  Travel  Guide 


Department  of  Travel  and  Resort  Information 
Country  Life.  285  Madison  Ave..  New  York  City 

Please  hand,  without  obligation  on  my  part,  the  following  Book- 
lets.   (Invert  numbers  from  list.) 


P.  0.  Addrett   

State   July 


Rout  dull  kitchen  routine 


"Tempered  water" 
is  a  great  conven- 
ience. The"j5tandard " 
Swinging  Spout 
Faucet  comes  with 
or  without  hose  and 
spray  attachment. 


^7  PLUMBING  FIXTURES 


Get  suggestions 
from  the  largest  man- 
ufacturer before  you 
plan  your  bathroom, 
kitchen,  and  laundry 
plumbing  equip- 
ment. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 
It  gives  prices,  and 
explains  how  to  get 
the  most  comfort  in 
the  least  space.  Sent 
free  on  request. 


BRING  cheerful  comfort  into  the  kitchen.  It  is 
sheer  joy  to  work  at  a  Standard"  One-piece 
Sink.  Gleaming  white  and  so  convenient,  it 
makes  "efficient  work — efficient  rest"  the  key- 
note of  your  kitchen  plan. 

"Save  endless,  weary  steps;  save  time;  save 
energy" — that  is  what  a  sink  should  do,  kitchen 
planners  say.  Does  your  sink  stand  that  test? 
Only  if  it  gives  you  all  these: 

1 .  Right  height — "yard  stick  high"  is  the  comfort  line. 

2.  Drainboard  and  working  space  a-plenty. 

3.  One-piece  whiteness  for  health  and  labor-saving. 

4.  Faucet-spout  that  swings  where  needed. 

5.  "Tempered"  water,  or  hot  or  cold, from  one  spout. 

6.  Easy  cleaning  without  a  joint  to  hide  dirt. 

7.  Ample  width  fur  dishes  and  pans. 

8.  Constant  drainage  —  no  water  standing. 

9.  Splash-up  back  to  prevent  soiling  of  the  wall. 

Standard"  Sinks  are  made  like  this.  No 
delay  or  inconvenience  to  put  in  a  "Standard" 
Sink.  Your  Plumber  should  be  able  to  install 
it  in  a  day,  if  water  supply  and  drain  connec- 
tions need  no  considerable  change. 

Standard  cSanitar^  1t)fe.  Co. 

Pittsburgh 
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Jcraggy&Ceck 

AT  CATAUMET 
ON  BUZZARD'S  BAY 
CAPE  COD 


IN  THE  face  of  the  present  vigorous  development  of  Cape  Cod  properties,  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  an  estate  of  fair  si?e  and  adequate  privacy,  in  a  conservative,  long  established  com' 
munity  such  as  this,  deserves,  to  say  the  least,  your  thoughtful  consideration. 


Scraggy  Neck  and  the  quiet  village  of  Cataumet 
are  the  charming  and  comfortable  center  of  summer 
life  for  a  few  families  whose  estates  have  been  estab- 
lished here  for  years. 

The  Neck  itself  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
present  owners  for  over  forty  years  and  they  are  re 
taining  their  residences  there.  It  is  almost  an  island, 
connected  by  a  narrow  passage  with  the  mainland 
and  extends  seaward  over  a  mile.  It  comprises  over 
340  acres  of  beautiful  wood  and  down  land  with 
three  and  a  half  miles  of  shore. 

More  than  a  thousand  acres  of  sheltered  waters 
are  safe  for  the  youngster  eager  to  handle  a  small  boat; 
and  of  course  there  are  convenient  pier  facilities,  to 


say  nothing  of  ample  anchorage  for  yachts  up  to  ten 
foot  draught. 

And  all  this  is  but  61  miles  from  Boston,  only 
a  mile  from  Cataumet  Station,  and  an  excellent  eighteen- 
hole  golf  course  within  fifteen  minutes  by  motor. 

Additional  information  of  an  equally  interesting 
nature  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Writing  us  will  not  obligate  you  in  any  way,  for 
as  you  can  easily  see,  this  is  not  a  speculative  "develop- 
ment" of  the  familiar  type. 

On  the  other  hand  the  pieces  of  land,  although 
generous  in  size  and  carefully  restricted  both  as  to 
buildings  and  purchasers,  are  reasonably  priced  for  those 
to  whom  the  thought  of  a  summer  estate  in  such  a 
community  appeals  most  strongly. 


Tear  off  the  bottom  of  this  advertisement  and  hand  it  to  your 
secretary  with  a  word  to  write  us  for  an  illustrated  de- 
scription of  Scraggy  Hec\.    You  11  enjoy  reading  about  it. 


JcraggyU^Ceck 

at  Cataumet  on  Buzzards  Bay 

CAPE  C  OD 


WALTER  CHANNING,  Selling  Agent,  50  Congress  St.,  Boston 


''LUCKNOW" 


LUCKNOW 


A  MOUNTAIN  AND  LAKE  ESTATE 

tUCKNOW  is  a  country  home  for  a  man  of  big  thoughts  and 
ideas,  who  can  enjoy  big  things  in  a  big  way ;  a  man  who 
_J  wants  to  make  it  possible  for  his  family  to  spend  long, 
happy  summers  and  autumns  in  the  open,  close  to  nature,  where 
they  can  enjoy  within  the  limits  of  their  own  property  every 
conceivable  healthful  outdoor  sport. 

Such  a  man  and  his  family  want  something  more,  something 
richer  and  better  than  the  artificial,  hectic  life  of  the  suburb,  or 
of  the  fashionable  summer  resort.  They  appreciate  the  comfort 
and  freedom  and  privacy  of  a  real  home ;  the  purity  and  tonic 
effect  of  the  pine  scented  mountain  air;  the  joy  of  living  their 
own  lives  in  their  own  way,  free  from  the  interference  and  in- 
trusion of  close  neighbors.  They  want  a  conveniently  accessible 
location,  but  independence  and  seclusion  as  well.  And  all  this 
Luckxow  has  to  offer. 

In  the  heart  of  New  Hampshire,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Ossipee  Mountains,  lies  Lucknow,  a  magnificent  estate  of  6,300 
acres,  extending  from  the  summit  of  the  mountains  to  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Winnipesaukee,  and  bordering  the  Lake  for  a  mile 
and  a  half. 

Midway  between  the  Lake,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
country,  and  the  crest  of  the  mountains,  on  a  hilltop  800  feet 
above  Lake  Winnipesaukee,  is  located  the  house,  commanding  on 
all  sides  views  of  incomparable  beauty,  majesty  and  inspiration. 
The  natural  setting  of  the  house  with  its  background  of  lofty 
mountains;  the  immediate  environment  of  rolling  plateaus,  shaded 
valleys,  streams  and  falls  running  through  rocky  gorges;  the  mile 


SIX  THOUSAND,  THREE  HUNDRED  ACRES 

upon  mile  of  wooded  drives  and  bridle  paths,  and  finally  the  far- 
Hung  vistas  across  the  Lake  that  stretches  24  miles  off  into  the 
distance — provides  a  general  assembling  of  natural  beauty  ac- 
knowledged by  world  travelers  to  be  without  equal. 

Within  this  private  domain  await  all  outdoor  sports,  both 
summer  and  winter:  riding,  driving,  golf  and  tennis,  canoeing, 
hunting,  fishing,  bathing,  motor-boating,  shooting,  skating,  snow- 
shoeing,  skiing,  sleighing  and  tobogganing.  Moreover,  although 
there  are  no  near  neighbors  to  interfere  with  one's  privacy,  there 
is,  within  easy  reach,  the  congenial  companionship  of  the  Bald 
Peak  Club  Colony,  six  miles  away — an  exclusive  summer  colony 
of  country  lovers,  where  all  outdoor  sports  and  social  intercourse 
may  be  had  when  desired. 

The  house  is  in  perfect  condition  and  built  to  continue  so  for 
centuries,  being  constructed  of  stone  and  hand-hewn  oak,  with 
inside  walls  of  hollow  tile,  and  erected  upon  the  solid  ledge  of 
the  hilltop.  Designed  to  harmonize  with  the  rugged  nature  of 
the  country,  it  stands  with  its  low  broken  lines  and  projecting 
towers  as  if  it  were  in  both  form  and  coloring  a  part  of  its  sur- 
roundings. The  roof  is  tile  of  a  special  manufacture,  multi- 
colored in  soft  blended  shades  of  red,  brown  and  yellow.  The 
windows  and  doors  are  imported  English  leaded  casements,  and 
the  entire  interior  finish  and  furnishing  of  every  description  are 
of  the  very  best  that  could  be  bought  of  the  leading  New  York 
and  Boston  houses.  The  interior  and  exterior  of  the  house  are 
as  perfect  as  the  year  it  was  completed.  This  estate  will  be  sold 
completely  furnished  and  equipped  in  every  detail. 


"LUCKNOW" 


to  the  time  spent  there  in  winter  lands,  all  within  the  private  domain  of  Lucknow 


Interior  woodwork  and 
decoration  by  Irving  &  Cas- 
son,  A.  H.  Davenport  Co.; 
bronze  and  tile  work,  in- 
terior and  exterior,  by  Wil- 
liam Jackson  &  Co. ;  electric 
fixtures  by  Edward  F.  Cald- 
well ;  glass  decoration  by 
Tiffany  Studios.  A  large 
house  organ  by  the  Aeolian 
Company  occupies  a  space 
21  feet  deep,  12  feet  wide 
and  13  feet  high,  with  an 
echo  organ  in  the  attic  of  the 
house.  The  vacuum  clean- 
ing system  and  brine  cooled 
refrigerators,  as  well  as  the 
organ,  are  electrically 
driven.  Electric  power  is 
furnished  by  a  water  power 
company.  The  house  is 
heated  by  hot  water.  The 
water  supply  comes  from  an 

inexhaustible  spring  which  flows  into  a  reservoir,  85  feet  higher 
than  the  house,  furnishing  all  the  water  used.  There  is  a 
hydrant  outside  the  house  and  fire  hose  with  connections  on  each 


IOWER  lodge  entrance  to  driveway  through  beautiful  pines  along 
■J  Shannon  Brook  and  through  groves  of  oaks  and  white  birches; 
for  two  miles  this  driveway  wends  its  way  to  the  house  in  Lucknow 


extensive  views  of  the  surrounding 
miles.  There  are  over  thirty  mi 
estate. 


floor.  There  is  a  greenhouse 
100  feet  in  length  below  the 
lawn  wall. 

There  is  a  large  garage 
and  stable  and  a  well- 
equipped  house  for  the  help. 
There  are  also  two  gate 
lodges,  and  all  these  build- 
ings are  built  of  stone  and 
equipped  with  running  water 
and  baths. 

There  is  a  well-equipped 
boathouse  on  Lake  Winni- 
pesaukee,  to  care  for  large 
motor-boats,  canoes,  row- 
boats  and  fishing  boats. 
There  is  a  private  wooded 
road  of  four  miles  leading  to 
the  boathouse.  There  are 
roads  running  via  two  val- 
leys up  the  mountains  to  the 
topmost  peak,  3,000  feet 
high,  from  which  can  be  had 
country  for  a  radius  of  75 
es  of  private  roads  on  the 


A  view  of  Lake  Winnipesaukee  from  Lucknow 

Advertisement 


LUCKNO W" 


•  VP 


1  W 


In  the  Paddock 


In  Action 


MOTORBOATING  on  Lake  Winnipesaukee  is 
one  of  the  great  pleasures  of  the  summer. 
The  lake  is  24  miles  long  and  12  miles  wide  with 
numerous  islands  and  shore  line  heavily  wooded. 
The  lake  fishing  is  equal  to  the  hest;  small 
mouth  black  bass  is  the  leading  game  fish  caught. 


THE  farm  property  and  buildings  are  nearly  two 
miles  from  the  house.    There  are  three  farm 
houses  and  three  farm  barns,  work  shop  and  sheds. 


Excellent  trout  fishing 


One  of  several  beautiful  falls  on  Shannon  Brook 


Advertisement 


"LUCKNOW" 


Shannon  Lake 

TDELOW  the  house  and  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  it,  on  a  somewhat  rolling  plateau,  is  Shannon  Lake,  fed 
J-'  by  a  mountain  stream  rising  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  valley;  this  lake  empties  into  Shannon  Brook  which 
flows  through  the  estate  for  more  than  two  miles.  Brook,  salmon  and  rainbow  trout  abound  in  Shannon  Lake 
and  stream,  giving  excellent  fly  fishing  to  those  who  enjoy  this  finest  form  of  fishing.  Rainbow  trout,  the 
gamest  of  the  trout  family,  are  caught  in  greater  numbers  than  the  other  two  species. 


Main  Hall 

WE  HAVE  made  an  attempt  to  portray  the  attractions  of  this  mountain  estate  and  its  unusual  environ' 
ment.    But  no  camera  or  words  can  adequately  picture  this  wonderful  section  of  New  Hampshire;  nor 
is  it  possible  to  exaggerate  the  impression  created  by  its  beauty,  its  vastness,  its  exquisite  variety. 


tUCKNOW  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the  Bald 
'  Peak  Club  Colony.  The  distance  from  the  four 
railway  stations  is  about  the  same:  17  miles  to  Wolfe- 
boro,  Meredith,  Ossipee,  and  the  Weirs  (to  Weirs  13 
miles  of  the  distance  is  by  water).  Trains  leave  New 
York  in  the  evening  and  arrive  at  Meredith  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 


IUCKNOW  is  centrally  located  in  relation  to  the 
J  prominent  seashore  and  mountain  golf  courses  in 
Northern  New  England.    Distance  via  road  to 


Bretton  Woods  .  .  .77  m. 

Rye  Beach  75  m. 

Poland  Spring  ....  90  m. 

Further  details  may  be  had  upon  application  to  owner. 


Hanover  93  m. 

Manchester,  Vt.  .127  m. 
Boston  iai  m. 


Thomias  G.  Plant,  Moultonboro,  N.  H. 

Brokers  fully  protected 
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MAINE 


MAINE 


MAINE 


ESTATE  AT 

;nnebunkport,  mai 


A MAGNIFICENT  country  place  on  the 
Maine  Coast,  about  ninety  miles  north 
cf  Eoston.  Grounds  beautifully  planted, 
Elizabethan  Mansion  finished  and  furnished 
in  rare  good  taste.  Acreage  of  grounds  and 
adjoining  forest  totals  150  acres.  Overlooks 
the  Ocean  and  has  considerable  frontage  on 
the  river.  Not  far  from  the  Bathing  Beach, 
the  Boat  Club,  and  an  eighteen  hole  Golf 
Course. 

The  Elegantly  furnished  Mansion  has 


67  Liberty  Street 


nine  master  bedrooms,  seven  master  bath- 
rooms, eight  servants'  bedrooms  and  two  ser- 
vants' bathrooms. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  attractive 
summer  colonies  on  the  Coast.  Prominent 
features  of  vicinity  are  motor-boating,  sail- 
ing, fishing,  surf  bathing,  golf,  tennis,  good 
bridle  roads  and  State  highways. 

Write  for  an  illustrated  booklet. 

The  cooperation  of  other  brokers  is  solicited. 


New  York  City 


Sole  Agent 


DARK  HARBOR,  MAINE 


Seven  Hundred  Acre  Island 

Property  known  as  "The  Point" — 
about  20  acres,  12  of  which  have 
thick  growth  of  spruce  trees.  Main 
House,  Caretaker's  Lodge,  Boat 
House,  Barn,  Ice  House,  Pump 
House.  Electric  lights,  Artesian 
well.  Charming  view  of  Camden 
Hills  and  Penobscot  Bay.  One  mile 
of  shore  front  on  property,  all  of 
which  is  near  the  house.  For  photo- 
graphs of  the  house,  see  the  April 
and  May  issues  of  this  magazine. 


For  further  and  more  complete  information  apply  to  OWNER,  at 

POST  OFFICE  BOX  3003,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


PEMAQUID,  ME. 

NEAR  PORTLAND  FOR  SALE 

The  finest  estate  on  the  coast  of  Maine.  300  acres. 
A  large  Colonial  house  built  by  a  retired  wealthy  sea 
captain.    Ocean  view,  fine  harbor  and  drives. 

W.  G.  TIBBETTS  Pemaquid,  Harbor,  Me. 


OREGON 


HOOD  RIVER  ORCHARD 

Vnr-  S  iL..  WAL-EG-WIN  RANCH  in  beauthul 
M.  ytl  OdlC .  Hood  River  Valley.  Fifty  acres  in 
bearing  apple,  pear  and  cherry  trees.  1926  crop  estimated 
at  11,000  boxes,  value  $17,000.00.  Bungalow,  barn,  ap- 
ple house,  toolshed.  Tenant  farmer's  house.  Six  pickers' 
cabins.  Magnificent  15  acre  park.  Cultured  community. 
Wonderful  country  home  for  gentleman  farmer.  Sports- 
man's paradise:  Salmon,  trout,  bear,  deer,  pheasants, 
geese,  ducks. 

Serul  for  illustrate*! folder 

R.  W.  ARENS         Hood  River,  Ore. 


INTERIOR  DECORATION 

by  FRANK  ALVAH  PARSONS 

Profusely  Illustrated.  Net  $4.00 

At  all  booksellers     DOUBLED  AY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

ILLINOIS 


INVEST  IN  ILLINOIS 

Our  lists  include  city,  suburban  and 
country  properties  of  almost  every  de- 
scription. 

We  invite  inquiry 
ARTHUR  L.  WALKER 

16  S.  Washington  St.       Hinsdale,  Illinois 


SEASHORE  PROPERTY 

Sixteen  acres  at  Small  Point  lteach,  Maine.  Location  on  wooded 
bluff  gives  eastward  view  of  four-mile  crescent  beach.  House  has 
four  masters'  bedrooms,  two  maids'  rooms,  living  room  with  large 
stone  fireplace,  two  bathrooms,  set  tubs,  water  system,  two-car 
garage.  In  small  exclusive  colony  near  clubhouse. 

For  Sulr  by  Owner.    Bimklel  01  Kcqurst 

CHARLES  B.  PAINE  Augusta,  Maine 


PORTABLE  HOUSES 


"Moved  eleven  times  in  eighteen 
months — as  good  as  ever" 

Hodgson  Portable  Houses  are  built  of  sturdy  red  cedar — 
the  most  durable  wood  known.  Cedar  is  also  very  light  in 
weight ;  for  this  reason  Hodgson  Houses  can  be  taken 
down  and  moved  to  another  locality  quickly  and  easily. 

Why  not  erect  a  cozy  little  Hodgson  Cottage  on  that 
newly  acquired  land  in  Florida?  The  rent  obtained  from 
a  Hodgson  Cottage  will  more  than  pay  the  interest  on  a 
large  investment. 

Oar  nnc  catalogue  //  pires  prices  and  complete  informa- 
tion about  Hod  anon  Portable  Housrs,  cot  tapes,  parages, 
poultry-houses,  <fc.    Write  for  your  free  copy  to-day. 


E.  F.  HODGSON  COMPANY 
1108  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Boston,  Mass. 

6  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City 
Florida  Branch — Bradenton 


HODGSON 

PorlablcUOVSES 
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THE    POULTRY  DIRECTORY 

answering  these  advertisements.  It  will  insure  vour  it* 
Address  C.  Kircher,  Manager,  POULTRY  DIRECT 


...   I  1 1 .  ill.lllililllillllllilllllllllillllll 

We  recommend  that  you  mention  Country  Lin  when 
information  about  poultry  which  they  may  desire. 


The  Great  Adjustable  Feed 

For  Growing  Chicks  and  Mature  Fowls 
It  Does  the  Work  of  Three  Ordinary  Feeders 


er 


We  can  say,  without  exaggeration, 
this  is  the  greatest  feeder  on  the 
market  to-day.  Testimonials  from  all 
over  the  country  hear  out  this  state- 
ment. With  it,  plenty  of  clean  feed 
is  always  to  he  had  without  waste. 
It  serves  equally  well,  the  tiniest 
'yA    chicks  to  mature  hens,  and  can 


be  used  outdoors  or 
indoors.  It  feeds  from 
two  sides,  having  five 
feet  of  feeding  space. 
One  filling  will  last 
200  chicks  about  a 
week. 


Thi.  is  of  eict  JB 
advantage  to 
the   busy  sub- 
urbanite who 
cares   for  his 
chicks  himself 
He  is  relieved 
of   the  worry 
over  feeding 
time.  As  h  mat- 
ter of  fact,  if  our  "All  Season"  Instil-   .  """ 
•ted  fountain  be  used,  in  addition  t>  /X 
thw    feeder,    he    can    make    sine    Ins         *T     *  [\j  iJJ.\JJ|  w^iV*^ 

Poultry  is  prt.M.1.,1   «itl.   1    i^.  ^    ^^V^Sk^W- *t 

Of  food  and  water.  ,  ' -t 

Made  of  heavy  galvanized  iron  with    *K1  \  -\/  *  Jl]       '  '  » 
enameled  iteel  legs,  it  is  durable  and    I     >J^i-*        r  ' 
low  at  M.5o—  *»*JCaJL^ 


Priced 


weather  proof 
fully  guaranti v\. 

Send  for  illustrated  fold 


at  $6..F)U- 


THE  CYCLONE  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  104  Urbana,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Mackensen 
Game  Park 


Bob  White 
Pheasants 
Partridges 
Quail 

Wild 
Turkeys 
Deer 
Rabbits 


Peafowl 

Cranes 

Swans 

Ornamental 
Geese  and 
Ducks 

Foxes 

Racoons 


Everything  in  wild  animals,  game,  fancy  birds  for  parks, 
menageries.private  preserves  and  collections  of  fancy  fowl. 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Yardley,  Pa. 


WM.  COOK  fe?  SONS 

Box  30  Scotch  Plains,  New  Jersey 

Originators  of  all  the  Orpingtons  and  recognized  Headquarters 
for  the  Best  White,  Buff,  Black  and  Blue  Orpingtons,  all  of 
which  we  MADE.  Winners  of  over  fifteen  thousand  first 
prizes.  Send  for  price  list  containing  history  of  all  the  Orping- 
tons and  write  requirements. 


Buy  Your  Grit  and  Charcoal  Wholesale 

The  Natural  Grit  40  cents  per  hundred.  Charcoal, 
$1.70  per  hundred.    F.  O.  B.  Coatesville,  Penna. 

Send  for  samples  and  save  half 

HELEN  A.  MEREDITH  COMPANY 
Coatesville  Pennsylvania 


FAN-TAIL  PIGEONS 

of  High  Quality 

A  FEW  mated  pairs  of  gorgeous  blacks, 
superb  reds,  and  beautiful  whites  at 
ten  dollars  per  pair.  Well  marked  red  or 
black  saddles  fifteen  dollars  per  pair.  Also 
birds  at  higher  prices. 

NOW  is  the  TIME  TO  START. 

W.  E.  STANHOPE,  Newport,  R.  I. 


MAMMOTH  Bronze  TURKEYS 

TOULOUSE  GEESE,  PEKIN  DUCKS 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
DARK  CORNISH 
Hardy  Slock  and  Hatching  Eggs 

E.  E.  FERGUSON 

Dunfallandy  Woods  ■>  Damariscotta,  Maine 


G.  D.  TILLEY, 

Naturalist 

"Everything  in  the  Bird 
Line  from  a  Canary  to  an 
Ostrich" 

Birds    for    the  House 

and  Porch 
Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Waterway 
Birds  for  the  Garden.  Pool  and  Aviary 
Birds  for  the  Game  Preserve  and  Park 

Special  Bird  Feeds 

I  am  the  oldest  established  and  largest  exclusive  dealer 
in  land  and  water  birds  in  America  and  have  on  hand  the 
most  extensive  stock  in  the  United  States. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Naturalist  Darien,  Conn. 


Bungalow  Bird  House  will  attract 
your  feathered  friends.  Separate 
rooms  for  six  nests.  Durable. 
16-/t.  pole  is  included. 


From  every  standpoint  Hodgson  Sectional  Poultry  Houses  are  most 
convenient  and  economical.  Carefully  constructed  of  sturdy  vermin- 
proof  cedar.  Attractively  painted  and  stained.  Easily  erected  without 
skilled  labor.  There  are  Hodgson  Poultry  Houses  for  every  requirement. 
Send  for  catalog  \V  today. 

Our  new  illustrated  booklet  No.  1,  "Furnishings  for  the  country  home," 
gives  complete  information  regarding 
Rose  Arbors  Garden  Seats  Picket  and  Lattice  Fences 

Garden  Houses  Pergolas  Pet  Stock  Houses 

Trellises  Bird  Houses  Tool  Houses 

Play  Houses  Dog  Kennels  Poultry  Houses 

Write  for  your  free  copy  today 
E.  F.  HODGSON  CO.,  1108  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.    6  E.  39th  St.,  N.  I".  City 


HODGSON 


Portable 

HOUSES 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

University  of  British  Columbia  and  Hollywood  Farm  Strains  Direct  on  an  English  Foundation. 
Hatching  Eggs,  Pullets  and  Breeding  Stock  from  Official  Record  Layers  and  Production  Show  Winners 

Catalog — Inspection  invited 

TANGLEWOLD  FARM  MORICHES,  L.  I. 


HORNE'S  ZOOLOGICAL  ARENA  CO 


Pheasants,  Peafowls, 

Swans,  Wild  Ducks,  Cranes,  Wild  Geese, 
Parrots,  Canaries,  Dogs  of  all  breeds, 
Persian  Cats,  Squirrels,  Fancy  Pigeons, 
Doves,  Elk,  Deer,  Buffalo,  Silver  Foxes, 
Mink,  Odorless  Skunks  and  all  other  var- 
ieties of  Ornamental    Birds  and 
Animals  for  Country  Estates.  Parks  and 
Aviaries.  Information  and  lists  25  cents, 
price  lists  for  the  asking. 


Dept.  C.  L.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


WHY  NOT  HAVE 

BROILERS  AND  FRIERS 

THIS  FALL  AND  WINTER? 

We  will  Hatch  from  August  23rd  to  October  11th. 

Heavy  Broiler  Chicks  $13.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks  or  R.  I.  Reds  $14.00  "  " 

100%  Live  Delivery  prepaid. 
Also  3  and  4  months  Pullets  for  Sale. 
SUNNYCREST  HATCHERIES 
1924  Charleston  Ave. 


Huntington,  W.  Va. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

The  most  beautiful  bird  in  America. 

Bred  by  men  of  science  who  enjoy  problems  of  genetics. 

Wonderful  chicks  full  of  vitality. 

Some  6ne  cockerels  ready  for  delivery. 

Write  for  catalogue 

Barr's  Knobbystone  Poultry  Farm 

Box  L.  J.  J.  Karr,  Mgr.  Narvon.  Pa. 


Ringneck  Pheasants — Wild  Mallard  Ducks 
Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Pure  Bred  Stock  for  Fall  Delivery 

Montcalm  Game  Farm 

Charles  H.  Kirby,  Manager 
R.  F.  D.  No.  4  Phoenixville,  Penna. 


HOW  A  BOY  BUILT  UP 
A  GREAT  SQUAB  FARM 


jur  of  your  friends  and  only  (en  cents 

ilver  or  U.  S.  stamps.    Write  today- 
Breed  squabs  for  your  own  table. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK   SQ1  \li  CO. 
3»>8  H  St.  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 

Founder  of  the  Squab  Industry  25  Years  Ago 


PAPE  MAMMOTH 

Single  Comb  Black  Minorcas 

are  prolific  producers  of  Pre- 
mium White  Eggs  and  Delicious. 
Meat.  Free  illustrated  catalog. 
Have  to  spare  beautiful  pea 
fowls  in  full  feather. 

CHARLES  G.  PAPE 
BoxL74.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


Pheasants--Partridges--Grouse--Wild  Turkeys 
Waterfowl—Peacocks— Deer 

Every  kind  of  wild  game.  Ornamental  bi.ds 
and  animals  for  parks  or  estates.  Every  lover 
of  wild  life,  for  sport,  ornament  or  rearing  for 
pleasure  or  profit,  should  have  our  48'page 
book,  beautifully  illustrated  in  four  colors. 
Send  roc,  coin  or  stamps. 

The  Possum  Hollow  Game  Farm 
R.  F.  D.  231  Springfield,  Ohio 


Catalog  Free 


SABRINA 

White  Wyandottes 

Are  a  sensible  high  producing  strain  of  both  egg 
and  meat. 

Write  Arthur  H.  Shaw,  Box  67,  Wellesley,  Massa- 
chusetts, for  catalog  and  price  lists. 


NeMaabnie  Book  on  Canaries 

( thatevery  bird-owner^hould  have, 
'  especially  the  amateur.  Covers  every 
"  subject.  Breeding  and  mating;  caring 
'  foryoung  birds;  treating  loss  of  voice; 
proper  diet;  feeding  for  color.  Hun- 
dreds of  suggestions.  65  pages;  19  illus- 
trations— 15  in  color.  Written  and  com- 
>iled  by  successful  breeder  and  fancier. 

At  y>ur  dealer's  or  sent  postpaid  on 
^receipt  ofS5c.  Write  today.   The  R. 
■T.  French  Company, Rochester,  N  Y. 
flfokers  nfFronrfi' 8  Bird  Sepda-nd  Supplies  for  Birds 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Four  Firsts,  Four  Seconds, 
Three  Thi.d  Prizes,  besides 
other  Awards  have  been  won  by 
us  at  a  single  Madison  Square 
Garden  show. 

Highest  Grade  Breeding  and 
Exhibition  Birds  For  Sale — 
New  York  Winners  and  Birds 
Bred  from  Winners. 

Every  1st.  We  Competed  For, 

New  Tork  1925. 
Illustrated  Circular  Free 

BRADLEY  BROS. 
Box  811,  Lee,  Massachusetts 


First  Prize  l*en  I'ullet 

(Rred  and  Raised  bv  us) 


TPTC  READY  TO  LAY 

iLL  1 13  FOR  FALL  SHIPMENT 


ts  for  shipment  in  August, 
lipment.  You  can  now  get  the 
arkably  low  prices.  All  a£$<  Tram 
anywhere  C.  O.  D. — you  don't  har3 


Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order  for  laying 
September  or  October,  or  8-week-old  pullets  for  immet 

results  of  all  our  years  of  trapnest  work  and  pedigree  breeding 
March  to  June  hatch,  any  number  from  one  to  one  thousand, 
to  pay  for  tht-m  until  you  see  them 

Satisfied  customers  have  made  our  business  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
New  catalog  and  sales  bulletin  tells  all  about  Ferns  White  Leghorns,  and  quotes  bargain 
prices  this  month  Get  your  copies  absolutely  free  Write  today  to  the  originator  of  this  famous  strain 
for  special  prices  on  pullets,  hens,  males,  ejrgs  and  chicks 

GEORGE  B.  FERRIS.  931  Union  Ave..  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


PADDOCK,  RINGSIDE,  and  BYRE 


By  HAROLD  G.  GULLIVER 


GUERNSEY  breeders  will  be  sorry 
to  learn  of  the  death  of  Imp.  Cov- 
entry Valentine's  Honour,  head  of 
the  herd  of  R.  Lawrence  Benson 
This  King's  Cup  sire  was  the  last  son  of 
old  Valentine  III,  fountainhead  of  the 
Valentine  strain.  His  loss  will  not  impede 
progress,  as  Mr.  Benson  has  other  Valentine 
bulls  with  which  to  carry  on. 

TIRADE  in  Jersey  Cattle  is  much  better 
than  sale  averages  indicate.  Importers 
are  selling  more  animals  directly  from  quar- 
antine and  depending  less  upon  their  auctions. 
But  there  are  still  a  number  of  buyers  who 
prefer  to  buy  this  way.  The  Meridale  auc- 
tion saw  the  best  average  $753.57,  and  the 
top  cow  $3,300.  Nothing  of  any  great  con- 
sequence here.  The  shifting  of  the  im- 
ported Jersey  trade  from  public  to  private 
sale  is  obviously  a  good  thing  for  the  im- 
porting business.  It  not  only  eliminates  the 
oossibility  of  loss — as  in  auctions — but  it  saves 
the  expense  of  fitting  and  cuts  the  cost  of  sel- 
ling very  materially.  What  with  competition  and 
the  high  prices  charged  by  the  Island  breeders, 
Jersey  importing  is  not  without  trials  and  tribula- 
tions. Jersey  auctions  are  tame  in  comparison  with 
the  years  when  the  irrepressible  Edmond  Butler  trod 
the  tan-bark.  It  is  a  long  time  since  a  bull  was  sold 
for  $65,000,  or  even  half  that.  Fifteen  thousand 
dollars,  or  ten,  for  a  cow  has  not  been  paid  in  a  long 
time.  The  selling  of  imported  Jerseys  is  a  highly 
personal  business.  Other  men,  given  the  oppor- 
tunity vouchsafed  to  Butler,  would  have  done 
fairly  well.  Butler  did  magnificently.  His  best 
opus  was  the  Sybil's  Gamboge  family.  They  were 
good  cattle  and  no  one  could  truthful!  y  ssy  that  they 
brought  more  than  they  were  worth,  for  good  ones 
are  worth  what  they  bring.  But  the  prices  were 
much  higher  than  animals  of  equal  breeding  and 
quality  are  bringing  to-day.  Butler  was  a  show  man 
in  more  ways  than  one.  The  whole  thing  was  won- 
derfully planned  and  staged.  Long  in  advance  of 
the  sale  Butler  was  busy  beating  the  tom-toms  by 
advertising  and  by  word  of  mouth.  Sybil's 
Gamboge,  we  were  told,  was  the  greatest 
bull  that  ever  lived,  whose  progeny  were 
all  wonderful.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  sired 
some  that  were  not  so  good.  So  effective  was 
Butler's  advance  work  that  excitement  was  at 
a  high  pitch.  Everyone  looked  forward  to 
this  auction.  The  gossips  were  ready  with  ad- 
vance predictions.  Sybil's  Gamboge,  it  was 
said,  would  bring  the  world's  record  price. 
The  record  figure  was  $60,000,  not  at  public 
auction  and  in  a  deal  that  had  all  the 


The  Ayrshire  cow,  Sunspot's  Erita  of  Shawsheen,  which  brought  $1,550 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Ayrshire  sale.  From  left  to  right,  Lee  Clough, 
consignor,  Lewis  Seitz,    buyer,   and   C.  Leroy  Ambye,  runner  up 


his  eyes  flashing,  his  smile  spontaneous, 
coaxing  this  one,  jollying  that,  keeping 
all  his  important  bidders  warmed  up  and 
in  the  proper  expansive  mood.  Men  who 
came  to  look  on  stopped  to  buy.  Bids 
were  made  four  and  five  times  as  high  as 
any  well  informed  observer  would  have  ex- 
pected them  to  be. 

Where  is  Edmond  Butler?  He  sold  out 
to  Meridale  Farm  and  breeds  trotting  horses. 
Sybil's  Gamboge  is  dead,  after  a  strange, 
involved  history.  Was  he  worth  $65,000? 
Who  can  say?  Not  perhaps  in  the  same 
way  that  Golden  Farm's  Noble  justified 
his  purchase  price  of  $25,000,  i.  e.,  as  a 
breeding  bull.  But  he  never  had  a  proper 
chance  and  died  before  his  time.  The 
"Sybil"  boom  collapsed.  They  all  do. 
His  progeny  still  bring  good  prices,  when 
they  are  good  individuals. 


earmarks  of  a  fiction.  Then  on  sale  day  the 
crowd  thronged  the  beautiful  Mt.  Kisco  farm. 
There  was  Sybil's  Gamboge  himself,  a  rather  small, 
unprepossessing  beast,  with  a  baleful  eye  and  a  mean 
disposition.  And,  here  is  the  point,  there  were  his 
daughters.  Only  the  best  had  been  selected  and 
they  were  indeed  a  handsome  lot.  And  then  the 
bidding  started.  Flush  times,  those,  plenty  of 
ready  cash.  Sam  Kaplan  wanted  him,  and  Mary- 
vale  Farm,  and  Carter  Glass,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  But  Mr.  L.  V.  Walkley  wanted  him.  and 
got  him  at  $65,000.  And  then  how  his  daughters 
and  sons  sold!  Everyone  wanted  a  "Sybil "  and  the 
prices  that  were  paid  were  record  making.  Butler's 
great  coup  was  accomplished  and  it  stimulated  the 
entire  Jersey  business.  Instead  of  hurting  the 
other  importers  it  helped  them.  It  established  new 
high  price  levels.  That  was  a  sale  that  was  a  show 
as  well.  Bidding  was  enthusiastic  and  fast.  The 
crowd  was  in  great  good  humor.  There  were  laugh- 
ter and  applause.  It  was  emotional  rather  than 
rational.  The  forces  that  operate  to  make  hard 
boiled  citizens  disgorge  cash  in  large  quantities  were 
all  present.    Butler  was  here,  there,  everywhere, 


■p\ANIEL  G.  TENNEY,  Rockingham  Farm, 
Salem,  N.  H.,  has  recently  completed  the  fifth 
consecutive  record  on  the  Guernsey  cow,  Brilliant 
Lassie  86452,  which  makes  her  the  new  long  distance 
champion.  Added  distinction  comes  from  the  fact 
that  she  has  made  the  records  during  the  first  five 
years  of  her  producing  life,  and  four  of  them  are  in 
the  double  letter  class,  meaning  that  she  carried  a 
calf  at  least  265  days  during  the  year's  lactation 
period.    The  records  are  as  follows: 

11,777.0  lbs.  milk,  614.1  lbs.  butterfat,  at  2  years  and  23  days 


13,870.0 
11.627.9 
13.877.0 
13,755.4 


746.3 
655.0 
718.9 
730.0 


165 
188 
200 
215 


By  virtue  of  her  second  record,  she  still  is  the 
second  highest  producing  cow  in  the  breed  in  class 
EE,  while  her  last  record  displaced  her  own  preced- 
ing record  as  the  highest  mature  Guernsey  produc- 
tion in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire.  The  five 
years'  official  production  totals  64,907.3  pounds  of 
milk  and  3,464.3  pounds  of  butterfat,  or  an  average 
for  the  five  years  of  12,981.5  pounds  of  milk  and 
692.9  pounds  of  butterfat.  Her  milk,  selling  for 
ten  cents  a  quart  at  wholesale,  was  worth 
$3,300. 


^HE  Massachusetts  Guernsey  sale  was  as 
A  satisfactory  as  could  be  expected.  The 
absence  of  Messrs.  Merryman  and  Bain  was 
felt.  Walter  S.  Kerr  did  good  work  in  the 
box,  and  the  auctioneer  did  his  best.  Good 
sale  management  pays.  The  men  work 
hard  and  earn  all  they  get.  Jim  Harper 
did  very  well  indeed  for  one  whose  experience 
in  this  work  is  so  limited. 


The  Holstein  cow.  Miss  Mutual 
Rose  De  Kol.  which  sold  for 
$3,500.  the  top  figure  of  the 
National  Holstein  sale;  con- 
signed by  Hargrove  &  Arnold, 
Norwalk.  Ia.,  and  purchased  by 
F.  M .  Murphy,  Breckenndge, 
Minn. 


You'll  Do's  Bright  Dream, 
sold  for  $1,200  at  the 
Spann  Jersey  sale  to  Elm 
Hill   Farm.  Brooklield, 

Mass. 


A  Guernsey  bull  calf  by 
Langwater  Steadfast  out 
of  Imp.  Jess  of  Easton, 
sold  for  $2,100  at  Louis 
Merryman's  sale;  con- 
signed by  John  S.  Ames 
and  purchased  by  R.  W. 
Woolworth,  Salem  Cen- 
ter. N.  Y. 
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Schedule  of  Fall  Guernsey  Sales,  1926 

TRENTON,  N.  J.  SEPTEMBER  20th,  1926 

We  will  offer  for  ATAMANNSIT  FARM,  GEO.  W.  ST.  AMANT,  Prop. 

50  —  HEAD  —  50 

25  Cows— 13  A.  R.,— Now  on  Test. 

Including  the  great  Cows,  Langwater  High  Caste,  Branford  Foremost  Faithful  and  others  representing  the  breed's 
most  popular  blood  lines. 

17  Heifers,  ten  of  which  are  by  Langwater  Hannibal  including  daughters  of  four  Class  Leaders. 

7  Bulls,  including  Atamannsit  Faithful  Foremost,  a  double  grandson  of  Langwater  Foremost,  and  Langwater 
Dairyman,  an  own  son  of  Langwater  Steadfast. 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.  SEPTEMBER  21st,  1926 

THE  BROOK  HERD,  OSCAR  M.  WITTEMORE,  Prop. 

60  —  HEAD  —  60 

Including  the  entire  herd  of  Mr.  Whittemore,  with  other  consignments  at  a  location  near  Springfield  (Details  later). 
2  Daughters  of  Langwater  Defender.    4  Granddaughters  of  Langwater  Steadfast. 

Among  the  other  consignments,  will  be  six  young  cows  tracing  in  the  bottom  line  of  their  pedigree  to  Financier's 
Honoria  5149  P.  S.,  one  of  Alfred  La  Patourel's  greatest  foundation  cows. 


PORT  CHESTER,  N.  Y.  SEPTEMBER  24th,  1926 

KNOLLWOOD  (E.  F.  PRICE)  SAUGERTIES  (J.  O.  WINSTON) 

A  select  draft  from  these  famous  nurseries  including  the  majority  of  A.  R.  cows  which  built  Knollwood  foundation. 

5  Heifers  from  A.  R.  Dams  by  Langwater  Holliston  of  Rockingham,  sire  of  Hollyhock  of  Rockingham  617.0  lbs. 
fat,  (class  FF). 


TIMONIUM,  MD.  OCTOBER  4th,  1926 

LOUIS  MERRYMAN'S  FIRST  ANNUAL  GRADE  GUERNSEY  SALE 

ioo  Cows  and  bred  heifers — fresh  or  close  springers,  from  Maryland  and  Virginia  Federal  Tested  herds. 
An  unusual  opportunity  to  secure  well  bred,  heavy  producing  clean  grades. 


TIMONIUM,  MD.  OCTOBER  5th,  1926 

LOUIS  MERRYMAN'S  FIFTEENTH  SEMI-ANNUAL  GUERNSEY  SALE 

75  —  HEAD  —  75 

50  Cows — many  A.  R.,  the  majority  fresh  or  close  springers. 

15  Bulls  (Note: — on  account  of  the  unusual  success  of  our  spring  sales  we  have  been  offered  many  bulls  of  unusual 
breeding,  and  those  accepted  represent  the  best;  a  son  of  Follyland  Nancy,  a  son  of  Coventry 
Valentine's  Honour,  from  a  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Dam,  two  from  Langwater,  up  to  their  standard). 

10  Heifers  from  well  known  nurseries. 


For  Catalogue  write 

THE  HERRICK-MERRYMAN  SALES  CO.    -    SPARKS,  MARYLAND 


SPRING  SALES 
and 
SHOWS 


U.  S.  A.'s  Crown  Princess,  sold  for  $1,300  at  the  W.  R.  Spann  &  Son  Jersey 
sale.    She  was  purchased  by  Pebble  Hill  Plantation,  Thomasville,  Ga. 


At  the  Spann  Jersey  sale:  right  to  left,  Arnold  H.  Goss,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  P  W.  Harvey,  Thomasville,  Ga.,  and 
A.  L.  Churcnill,  Benita,  Oida.    All  three  men 
were  elected  directors  of  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  at  the  last  meeting 


At  the  Spann  Jersey  sale:  left  to  right,  Herbert  Farrell,  Sandusky,  O.. 
and  John  P.  Rowland,  Jr.,  Jersey  City,  both  prominent  Jersey  breeders 


Also  seen  at  the  Spann 
sale:  left  to  right.  Prof.  J. 
W.  Ridgeway  of  Texas.  R.M. 
Kleberg,   grandson    of  tne 
founder  of  the  great  King  Ranch, 
Joseph  F.  Green,  manager  of  the  Tatt 
Ranch,  and  E.  C.  Lassater.  Kalfurrias,  Tex. 
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RR>EA\IER>  DOG  MART 

We  Largest  and  Best  Equipped 


WE   CARRY  IN  STOCK:— Aire- 
dales, Bostons,  Cairns,  Scottish,  Sealy- 
ham,   Irish,  Yorkshire,   Bull  Terriers, 
French  and  English  Bulldogs,  Chow  Chows, 
Dachshunds,  Dalmatians,  Doberman  Pin- 
schers,  Toy  Spaniels,  Fox  Terriers,  Smooth, 
Wire,  Great  Danes,  Greyhounds,  Griffons, 


Newfoundlands,  Sheep  Dogs,  Pomer- 
anians, Pekingese,  Poodles,  Pugs,  Sam- 
oyedes,  Setters,   English,  Irish,  Gordon, 
Shepherds  (Police  Dogs),  Spaniels,  Cock- 
ers, Springers,  Giant  St.  Bernards,  Russian 
Wolfhounds. 


iiiiimiil 


Dogs  Shipped  Anywhere 

1235  Second  Ave.,  at  65*  Slreer 

TELEPHONE  PHINELANDER  7.585 

1  new  yoRR  crryi 


liimiiigi 


by  noted  specialist.    Tells  how  to 
FEED  AND  TRAIN 
your  dog 
KEEP  HIM  HEALTHY 

and 

CURE  DOG  DISEASES. 
How  to  put  dog  in  condition,  kill 
fieas,  cure  scratching,  mange,  dis- 
temper. Gives  twenty  five  famous 


I 


Q-W  Dog  Remedies 


and  150  illustrations  of  Jog  leads,  training  collars, 
harness,  stripping  combs,  dog  houses,  etc.    Mailed  free 

Q-W  LABORATORIES 

Dept.  I  Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey 


J 


If  you  want  to  purchase  a  Chow  get  a  good  one.  All 
prize  winning  stock,  light  reds,  dark  reds,  blacks  and 
blue  puppies.  Males 
$100  and  up.  Females 
$75  and  up.  Six  Chows 
at  stud.  Reds,  Blacks, 
and  Blue. 

Glenville  Kennels 
Glenville,  Conn. 

JOHN  RICHARDSON 
Prop. 

Tel:  Porlchester  1220-W 


Llewellin  English  Setters 

Puppies  and  trained  dogs  of  the 
best  blood  for  sale 


E.  L.  PRUYN 


Sharon,  Conn. 


IRISH  SETTERS 

Puppies  for  Sale 
MILSON  KENNELS 

342  Madison  Ave.        N.  Y. 
Mrs.  S.  H.  Sonn 

Tel.  Murray  Hill  1765 


VERMEX 

is  the  master  remedy 

for  fleas,  lice,  nits,  ants,  eczema, 
and  mange,  because  of  its  positive 
action.  It  is  harmless  to  even 
the  smallest  puppy's  eyes  or  stomach.  It  is  stainless, 
non-greasy,  non-bleaching,  needs  no  rinsing. 

VERMEX  is  sold  in  highly  concentrated  solution:  1  p(.  can  $2.70; 
2  pt.  can  $4.25;  4i  pt.  can  $8.35;  postpaid  in  U.  S.  A.  For  libe-a! 
trial  can,  postpaid,  send  $1.00  in  stamps  or  money  order.  No 
C.  0.  D  *. 

Vermex  Company  of  America 

Woolworth  Building  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Agents  and  retailers  wanted  throughout  the  U.  S.  A. 


IRISH  TERRIER  PUPPIES 

At  the  recent  Westminster  Show  Shaun  of  Monaghan,  bred  in 
this  kennel,  won  over  every  male  Irish  Terrier  including  three 
champions.  A  bitch  of  this  kennel  won  best  of  breed  at  West- 
minster; and  both  first  place  and  second  in  the  American-bred 
Class  were  awarded  to  terriers  of  my  breeding.  The  prize  for 
the  best  team  of  four  was  received  at  both  the  Westminster 
and  Combined  Terrier  shows  of  1925. 

The  Irish  Terrier  is  neither  too  large  nor  too  small;  he  is  the 
best  and  the  most  intelligent  of  all  pals  and  has  no  equal  as  an 
affectionate  playmate  and  guard  for  children.  One  ten  months 
old  show  dog,  a  brother  of  Shaun  and  other  puppies,  for  sale. 

HUBERT  R.  BROWN,  No.  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Member  of  the  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  America 


MERRYFIELD  KENNELS 

Miss  Ethel  W.  Fischer,  Owner 

Cocker 
Spaniels 

High  class 
puppies  usu- 
ally for  sale. 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1 
Scotch  Plains, 
New  Jersey 


Old  English  Sheep  Dogs 

Pedigreed   puppies  from 
Champion  stock.  Ideal  play- 
mates for  children  oi  compan- 
ions for  adults. 
WOODLAND  FARM  KENNELS 
Mrs.  Roland  M.  Baker 
North  Hampton  N.  H. 


Irish  Terrier 
Puppies 

At  the  recent  Irish  Ter- 
rier Specialty  Show  Ch. 
Thorncroft  Playfellow, 

bred  in  this  kennel,  won 
for  best  Male  Irish  Ter- 
rier, repeating  this  performance  at  Boston. 

Ch.  Irish  Rival  won  for  best  male,  Irish  Terrier 
Specialty  Show  1925. 

Puppies  for  Sale 

J.  R.  THORNDIKE,  Manchester,  Mass. 

Member  of  the  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  America 


Cress -Brook  Dalmatians 

The  Ideal  Automobile  Guard 
and  Companion. 

Three  Litters  bred  by  Cham- 
pions now  ready. 
A.  E.  BONNER 
Coopersville  Michigan 


AMERICA'S  GREATEST  DOG  SHOW 

The  American  Kennel  Club 

DOG  SHOW 

AT  THE 

Sesqui-Centennial  Exposition 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
SEPTEMBER  30,  OCTOBER  1  and  2,  1926 

The  greatest  collection  of  the  best  of  all  breeds  ever  shown  at  any  Dog  Show.  Every  Dog  Lover 
should  attend  this  show. 

TO  THE  FANCY:    Entries  close  September  1st,  1926.    For  full  information  apply  to 

THE  AMERICAN  KENNEL  CLUB  GEORGE  F.  FOLEY 

221  Fourth  Avenue  or  Dog  Show  Organization,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  1309  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia.Pa. 
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A  distinguished  coat  of  Eastern 
Mink  featuring  a  slim  silhouette 
and  a  graceful  collar  made  in 
one  with  the  -wrap.  Worn  by 
Miss  Beatrice  Roberts.  An  or- 
iginal Bergdorf -Goodman  model. 


iERGDORF 
iOOMAN 

616  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 
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Talk  of  the  Office 

COUNTRY  LIFE  BUILDS  A  HOUSE 

COUNTRY  LIFE  is  going  to  build  a  house!  A  house,  carefully  plan- 
ned and  designed,  built  of  only  the  finest  materials,  and  erected  in 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  parts  of  Westchester  County  in  New  York. 
Messrs.  Patterson  &  Willcox,  the  well  known  architects  of  New 
York,  have  designed  a  charming  and  convenient  half-timbered  house  in  the 
English  manner.  The  Biltmore  Hills  Realty  Company  will  attend  to  the 
construction,  and  the  plan  and  all  the  materials  used  in  the  house  are  to  be 
passed  upon  by  the  Editor  of  Country  Life.  A  committee,  after  mature 
deliberation,  has  selected  a  site,  an  acre  in  extent,  on  beautiful  Sterling 
Ridge,  about  a  half  mile  from  the  Westchester  Biltmore  Country  Club, 
and  only  three  quarters  of  an  hour  ride  by  train  from  New  York.  The  situa- 
tion is  an  ideal  one  on  a  high  ridge,  with  charming  vistas  over  wooded  hills 
and  rolling  pasture  land.  The  property  is  restricted,  and  is  surrounded 
entirely  by  country  clubs  and  residences  of  the  finest  type.  A  more  charm- 
ing situation  for  a  house  of  this  character  could  hardly  be  imagined. 

Ground  has  been  broken  and  work  started  upon  the  house — which  is  to 
cost  #35,000 — so  that  it  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  winter.  Next 
month  we  shall  give  more  information,  with  sketches  and  plans  of  the  house, 
as  well  as  photographs  of  the  actual  site  chosen. 

SEPTEMBER  COUNTRY  LIFE 

TN  THE  September  number  we  approach  as  near  a  controversial  subject 
*■  as  this  old  but  progressive  magazine,  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  rusticity, 
the  charm  of  country  living,  ever  comes.  We  shall  have,  that  is,  an  Antiques 
Number. 

The  controversy  over  antiques  has  many  ramifications.  There  is,  for 
instance,  a  class  of  people  which  does  not  like  antiques  in  anv  form.  Such 
persons  are  in  a  minority,  and,  however  ably  they  may  try  to  defend  them- 
selves, are  certainly  in  a  wrongful  minority.  For  antiques,  some  of  them 
the  product  of  years  of  labor  and  thought,  are  much  more  beautiful  than 
anything  of  the  sort  that  is  produced  to-day. 
They  stand  supreme  in  their  field  as  do  the 
works  of  the  Renaissance  painters  in  theirs. 

There  is,  on  the  other  side,  another  minor- 
ity which  adores  all  antiques,  in  whatever 
form.  These  people  collect  everything  from 
old  soap  dishes  to  antique  fire  buckets. 
1  hese  people  are  equally  wrong.  Antique 
fire  buckets  are  interesting,  they  may  be 
valuable  because  they  are  rare,  but  they 
are  not  beautiful  and  should  be  the  obje  cts, 
not  of  admiration,  but  of  curiosity. 

But  now  we  are  on  familiar  ground. 
Fads.  A  book  could,  should  (maybe  it 
will),  be  written  about  them.  To  say  that 
an  antique  should  be  judged  solely  for  its 
intrinsic  value  or,  if  definitely  proven,  its  his- 
toric association,  is  to  say  that  all  antique 
buyers  should  be  connoisseurs  of  beauty  or 
students  of  history.  Few  of  us  are  either 
one  and  we  must  rely  on  the  judgment  of 
others.  These  others  are  the  ones  who 
should  mend  their  ways.  They  must  know, 
first,  what  they  are  talking  about  and 
second,  they  must  be  moderate.  We  have 
in  America  a  deal  of  hortatory  writing. 

Anyone  with  a  slightly  different  idea  from  his  fellows  immediately  dresses  it 
up  and  inflates  it  out  of  all  proportion.    Such  writing  leads  too  many  astray. 

Our  September  number  is  a  compilation  of  the  works  of  noted  critics  of 
antiques.  None  of  them  is  trying  to  whip  up  the  hand  wagon  nor  ballyhoo 
for  a  few  antique  freaks.  W  e  present  an  article  by  Matlack  Price  in  collab- 
oration with  Capt.  Armitage  McCann  on  ship  models.  This  is  illustrated 
in  full  color  with  special  paintings  of  famous  ship  models.  We  shall  have 
one  by  Lurelle  Guild  entitled  "Adventuring  in  Antiques"  describing  a  trip  he 
made  through  Pennsylvania.  This  will  be  illustrated  with  someof  Mr.  Guild's 
perfect  pen  and  ink  sketches.  Then  there  is  "Restoring  \our  Antiques" 
by  Donald  \\  ilhelm,  and  a  delightful  article  by  the  specialist  in  antiques, 
Mrs.  Alice  Van  Leer  Carrick.  Mrs.  Carrick  describes  the  beauties  of  old' 
Spanish  rugs.  She  and  Lurelle  Guild,  as  you  know,  occupy  positions  of 
great  eminence  in  the  field  of  antiques.  Matlack  Price  is  more  famous  as  a 
critic  of  the  arts  than  as  an  antiquer. 

In  September,  too,  we  have,  of  course,  sporting  articles:  Mr.  Merrihew 
with  his  tennis  series,  Mr.  Richardson  on  golf.  Also  garden  articles  by 
frank  A.  Waugh  on  asters,  and  Agnes  Fales  Huntington  on  peonies. 
"  I  feat's  Place  in  the  Home"  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Ethel  R.  Peyser,  in 
which  some  startling  figures  are  produced;  and  we  shall  have,  too,  pages  of 
gardens,  interiors,  yachts,  and  the  reproduction  of  some  beautiful  etchings 
By  P.  C.  Wharton.  An  interesting,  unusual  article  is  the  one  by  Frank  M. 
Chapman,  famous  ornithologist,  on  the  tragic  fate  of  the  passenger  pigeon. 
We  recommmend  the  September  number  unreservedly. 

A  NEW  SERVICE 

WE  SHOULD  like  to  call  our  readers'  attention  to  a  new  feature  wc 
have  instituted  in  Cm  ntrv  Life  and  which  began  last  month — thi 
July  issue.  This  feature  we  call"I"he  Home  Service  Page  and  in  it  matters 
of  decorating,  furnishing,  and  equipping  the  home  are  to  be  discussed  at 
length  each  month  by  a  special  editor,  skilled  in  the  lore  of  the  household. 
Accompanvinc  each  article  is  a  list  of  booklets  and  reading  matter  upon  vari- 
ous phases  of  housekeeping  which  our  readers  are  urged  to  write  for  and 
which  we  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  send  to  them  without  any  charge  what- 
soever. In  this  way  we  plan  to  be  of  still  further  use  in  our  work  of  beauti- 
fying America  and  making  life  in  the  country  easier. 


ANTIQUKS.  NUMBER 


Country  Life's  September  cover— a 
lifelike  representation  in  full  color  of 
the  interior  of  an  antique  shop  '  this  be 
ing  the  Antiques  Number)— is  from 
the  facile  brush  of  Lurelle  Van  Arsdale 
Guild 
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MARCHAND'S  Golden  Hair  Wash  will  bring  back  the  golden 
hue  to  naturally  blonde  hair  that  has  become  darkened. 
It  will  also  transform  black  or  brown  hair  to  beautiful  auburn  or 
chestnut  tints,  and  if  lighter  or  golden  shades  are  desired,  applica- 
tions are  repeated  until  the  result  is  achieved. 

The  method  of  producing  these  charming  colorful  tints  requires 
no  degree  of  skill.  Results  are  secured  quickly,  easily  and  safely, 
and  are  not  affected  by  washing  or  shampooing.  Marchand's  Golden 
Hair  Wash  has  been  a  favorite  with  French  hairdressers  in  New- 
York  for  over  thirty  years. 


MARCHAND'S 

GOLDEN  HAIR 
WASH 


Write  for  free  booklet,  "The  Care  and  Treat- 
ment of  the  Hair". (Write  name  and  address 
on  the  margin  of  the  advertisement).  Address: 
Charles  Marchand  Co.,  Dep't  E,  2.2.0  West 
4ind  Street,  New  York. 
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A  luxurious 
guest -room 

Hotel  Vanderbill 
New  YorL 


/WAMSUTTA' 

I  PERCALE 

VSHHTTS^iKUOW  USES 
^^WAMSUT 


The  Finest 
of  Cottons 


here  comfort  and  quality  counts 
more  than  cost  ^Wamsutta 
Percale  is  preferred  ^> 


LATTERING  indeed,  that  by  such  a 
high  standard  as  tlie  Hotel  Vanderbilt 
sets  for  the  comfort  of  its  guests,  W'amsutta 
Percale  was  chosen  for  the  hed  sheets  and 
pillow  cases]  For  more  than  seven  years 
Wamsutta  Percale  has  heen  the  preferred 
fahric  for  these  uses  at  the  Vanderbilt. 

Wamsutta  Percale  has  that  rare  union 
of  qualities,  lightness,  fineness  and  strength. 
The  texture  is  smooth  ;  the  details  of  finish 
plainly  show  how  carefully  this  fahric  is 
made  into  sheets  and  pillow  cases  for  your 
comfort  and  delight.   The  tape  selvedge 


protects  the  edges,  where  the  first  signs  of 
wear  usually  appear  on  most  sheets. 

Wamsutta  Percale  sheets  and  pillow 
cases  are  offered  111  plain,  hemstitched, 
scalloped  and  emhroidered  styles.  They 
are  identified  hy  the  green  and  gold 
Wamsutta  Percale  lahel.  You  11  find 
them  at  the  stores  that  delight  in  showing 
the  best. 

AVamsutta  Mills,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
d  1846 

Ridley  \V^atts  &  Co.,  Selling  Agents 
44  Leonard  Street,  New  York  City 


WAMSUTTA  PERJ3ALE 

SHEETS  &  PILLOW  CASES 
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The  Man  Behind  the  Brush 


By  Frank  M.  Chapman,  Jr. 

Illustrations  Copyrighted  by  Charles  M.  Russell 


N  A  certain  afternoon  in  the  winter  of  1925,  I  left  behind 
the  sensuous  grayness  of  a  Zuloaga  exhibition  and  walked 
a  block  down  the  Avenue  into  an  amazing  experience — the 
exhibition  of  the  paintings  and  bronzes  of  Charles  M. 
Russell,  known  better  and  surely  more  rightly  as  'Charlie'  Russell. 
Coming  from  the  gorgeous  portraits,  the  amazing  nudes,  and  the 
gray  landscapes  which  somehow  achieved  an  effect  of  color,  this 
entry  into  the  midst  of  a  riot  of  blue  and  gold  and  green  and  red 
was  overwhelming.  A  fresh  wind  seemed  to  be  in  that  room — a 
wind  which  came  slipping  down  from  the  distant  mountains  to 
gather  speed  as  it  reached  the  rolling  plains  and  then  to  escape 
from  the  prison  of  the  frames  to  bring  a  breath  of  a  vast  freedom 
into  the  heart  of  the  city.  Life,  vigor,  even  a  certain  rawness, 
but  that  rawness  is  a  part  of  the  subject  that  Charles  Russell  paints, 
for  there  is  just  one  subject  which  in  its  multiple  phases  fascinates 
the  artist,  Russell,  as  it  did  the  boy,  "Rus, "  and  that  is  the  West. 

It  was  not  until  an  hour  had  been  spent  in  viewing  the  oils,  water- 
colors,  and  bronzes  and  I  was  once  more  in  the  street  that  the  full 
significance  of  the  experience  was  borne  home,  and  when  it  came  it 
was  with  such  a  shock  that  it  seemed  it  was 
the  key  to  Charlie  Russell's  work;  having 
come  to  know  the  artist  himself  so  much 
better  since  then  there  has  been  no  reason 
to  change   the  judgment   formed  in  that 
moment. 

There  for  any  one  to  see  in  those  two  ex- 
hibitions, side  by  side,  in  a  city  alien  to 
both,  were  the  souls  of  two  nations;  more 
than  that,  two  civilizations,  stripped  bare  by 
two  artists  with  an  intense  nationality  in 
their  work.  On  the  one  hand  was  the  worn, 
jaded,  slightly  sinister  story  of  a  civilization 
which  has  swelled  to  might  and  then  cynically 
settled  back  saying  with  a  shrug"  What's  the 


use  of  all  this  struggle  ? "  And  on  the  other,  the  spirit  of  triumphant, 
conquering  youth  who,  faith  unshattered,  was  bravely  facing  some 
unknown,  unthought-of  destiny,  content  to  live  in  the  fierce  joy  of 
the  moment,  fighting  battles  solely  for  the  pleasure  of  winning 
against  the  almost  insuperable  odds  of  a  great,  new  land.  And 
that  is  what  Charlie  Russell  is  telling  with  every  stroke  of  his  brush, 
and  there — his  merits  purely  as  an  artist,  striking  as  they  are,  laid 
to  one  side — is  the  reason  why  his  work  means  so  incalculably  much, 
not  alone  to  Americans  but  to  the  world  at  large,  for  he  is  telling 
the  story  of  a  period  which,  infinitesimal  in  its  length  when  measured 
against  the  yardstick  of  Time,  is  yet  tremendous  in  the  stamp 
it  has  left  on  our  history  and  literature — the  West  of  the  cowboy. 

There  is  no  one  else  so  well  qualified  by  experience  or  by  ability 
to  do  the  work  he  is  doing,  but  there  is  a  more  fundamental  reason 
than  either  of  these  for  his  preeminence,  and  that  is  the  man  himself. 

Charlie  left  his  home  in  St.  Louis  when  he  was  fifteen  years  old 
and  started  West.  That  was  forty-four  years  ago  and  he  has  never 
left  the  West  since,  except  to  make,  with  Mrs.  Russell — "his  best 
friend  and  severest  critic"  as  well  as  business  manager — reluctant 
trips  East  to  show  his  pictures.  But  before 
he  left  home  he  confesses  that  he  had  already 
begun  his  career.  He  always  painted  and  he 
did  his  first  modeling  with  the  colored  wax 
from  which  his  sister  formed  those  strange, 
exotic  flowers  which  in  those  days,  carefully 
embalmed  under  glass,  were  placed  above  a 
whatnot  holding  even  greater  horrors,  and 
which  to-day  bloom  pathetically  in  dusty 
corners  of  second-hand  shops.  The  only 
good  thing  that  that  fashion  ever  did  was  to 
furnish  Charlie  Russell  with  modeling  wax. 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  twenty-four  years 
which  followed  his  flight  to  Montana  are 
sufficiently  varied  and  vivid  to  fill  a  volume 


Charles  M.  Russell,  from  the  portrait 
of  him  by  A.  M.  Hazard,  made  in  1924 
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— some  day  perhaps  he  will  write 
such  a  volume  himself.  For  present 
purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that 
he  lived  the  life  of  the  frontier,  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  as  a  cow- 
boy. He  did  make  one  venture, 
strangely  enough,  into  the  sheep 
business,  which  he  explains  thus: 
"I  was  broke  and  any  job  looked 
good  to  me,  so  I  went  out  with  this 
teller's  band  of  sheep.  Next  morn- 
ing I  come  into  the  ranch  and  says 
to  him  '  Say,  if  you  want  me  to  keep 
this  job  you  got  toget  me  some  more 
sheep.'  'Why  what's  the  matter?' 
he  asks  me.  'Well,  nothin'  much 
only  rliar  \\ hole  bunch  I  had  pulhd 
out  on  me  last  night  and  now  1 
ain't  got  nothin'  to  do'."  He  ends 
the  story  there  leaving  his  hearers 
to  draw  their  own  conclusions  as  to 
what  followed.    He  has  never  painted  any  pictures  of  sheep. 

"The  cowboy  artist"  they  call  him  in  his  own  country  those 
who  don't  call  him  "Charlie" — and  he  is  the  artist  of  the  cowboy. 
He  loved  the  life — the  freedom,  the  harshness,  the  excitement,  the 
never-ending  rough  fun  of  it — lived  on  those  great  plains  whose 
ever-changing  beauty  entered  into  his  heart;  and  there  was  always 
in  Montana  the  background  of  mountain  grandeur  which  appears 
in  nearly  all  his  pictures  like  a  recurrent  theme  of  music,  so  beautiful 
that  it  can  never  be  heard  too  distinctly.  Though  he  spends  his 
summers  now  on  the  mountain-locked  shores  of  Lake  MacDonald,  he 
does  not  paint  the  magnificence  of  the  mountains;  with  his  modesty, 
he  says  that  they  are  too  much  for  him. 

During  the  twenty-four  years  wThich  he  passed  as  a  cowboy  he 
painted  continually.  In  his  "war-bag,"  that  repository  of  a  cow- 
boy's meagre  belongings,  he  carried  a  few  tubes  of  color  and  some 
brushes  carefully  wrapped  in  a  woolen  sack,  and  when  the  day's  rid- 
ing was  done  he  turned  to  painting  pictures  because  he  had  to  express 
concretelyhis  love  for  the  life  he  wras  living  and  the  country  in  which 
he  lived  it.  And  that  is  why  to-day  the  pictures  he  is  painting  of  the 
life  of  the  open  range  have  the  vividness  and  authenticity  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  them — he  carries  the  scenes  in  his  heart  and  in  his 
head  because  he  not  only  loved  them  but  while  loving  he  saw  them 
with  the  artist's  eye.  So  much  for  the  qualifications  of  his  experi- 
ence. 

As  to  his  ability  as  an  artist,  with  Charlie  Russell  as  with  nearly 
any  artist  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  I  give  mine  here  for 
what  it  is  worth.    He  is  a  draughtsman,  par  excellence — a  glance 
at  the  figures  of  his  straining  horses,  balancing  riders,  and  blind-mad 
cattle  will  convince  any  one  of  this.    He  knows  his  color,  and  to  that 
only  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  brilliance  of  the  scenes  he  paints 
can  truly  testify.    And  finally  he  has  an  artistic  integrity  which 
displays  itself  in  the  minute  attention  to  the  correctness  of  the 
details  which  he  loves  to  paint.    Spurs,  hats,  chaps,  lariats,  saddles, 
guns — all  the  detail  of  the  properly  equipped  cowboy  is  perfect  in 
its  delineation.    In  his  Indian   pictures — of  which  he  is  doing 
increasingly  more — there  is  that  same  meticulous  correctness  otten 
achieved    only  at   the   end  of 
months  of  patient  research,  for 
even  the  marvelous  memory  of 
Charlie  Russell  cannot  carry 
every  detail. 

But  in  spite  of  his  first-hand 
knowledge  and  in  spite  of  his 
technical  ability  his  work  would 
not  be  the  great,  important  thing 
that  it  is  were  it  not  forthe  unique 
character  of  the  man  behind  it. 
And  it  is  in  trying  to  give  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  Charlie  Russell 
himself  that  one  encounters  dif- 
ficulty, for  his  is  a  personality  too 
volatile,  too  individual,  too  spicy 
to  be  reduced  to  mere  words  with- 
out losing  much  of  its  indescrib-  A  Mighty  Hunter 
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able  flavor;  one  can  at  best 
give  only  a  pale  representation 
of  the  vivid  reality. 

He  dresses  in  dark  clothes 
with  a  soft  white  shirt  and  a 
dark  tie.  About  his  waist  he 
wears  a  brightly  colored  sash 
which  does  duty  as  a  belt,  and 
on  his  feet  are  the  boots  with 
pointed  toes  and  high  heels  from 
which  he  cannot  be  weaned.  At 
a  brilliant  reception  given  in 
London  for  him  and  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell he  was  finally  cajoled  into 
wearing  a  full-dress  suit,  but  he 
stuck  to  his  boots  and  his  bright 
sash.  And  it  is  not  an  affecta- 
tion: he  honestlj  cannot  seewhy 
he  should  not  wear  the  clothes 
he  likes.  His  costume  is  com- 
pleted by  a  Stetson  hat,  not  the 

broad-brimmed,  high-crowned  affair  in  vogue  on  the  Plains  to-day 
but  a  hat  which  belongs  to  an  earlier  day.  But  these  details  of 
habiliment  will  become  apparent  only  after  one  has  known  him 
for  some  time  and  been  able  to  absorb  them  unconsciously,  for  it  is 
his  face  which  holds  all  about  him — and  his  hands.  That  fact  is 
wonderful.  Seamed  and  weather-beaten  by  the  burning  suns  and 
icy  winds,  with  its  high  cheek-bones,  slightly  hooked  nose,  and  wide 
mouth,  it  is  very  like  an  Indian's.  But  in  this  face  it  is  the  eyes 
that  hold  one;  young,  brilliant,  piercing,  they  belie  the  lank  silver- 
white  hair,  a  lock  of  which  is  continually  falling  over  them  to  be 
thrown  back  with  an  unconscious  gesture  of  hand  and  head.  The 
corners  of  the  eyes  crease  into  a  thousand  little  wrinkles  when  he 
laughs,  and  that  is  often,  for  a  keener  sense  of  humor  no  one  has. 

He  is  all  cowboy  to  his  wrists  but  from  there  he  becomes  the  artist. 
His  hands,  with  the  slim,  tapering  fingers,  are  well  kept  and  the 
unusually  long  nails  are  immaculate.  Heavy  rings  of  barbaric 
design,  one  of  them  with  his  sign,  the  skull  of  the  buffalo  bull,  in 
hammered  silver,  ornament  the  fingers.  Amazing,  expressive,  sensi- 
tive hands  they  are,  the  hands  of  this  artist. 

His  humor  is  the  first  trait  of  which  one  gets  an  impression.  He 
loves  to  tell  stories  and  he  tells  them  with  a  dry  drollness  which 
makes  whatever  he  says  delightfully  funny.  If  the  joke  happens  to  be 
on  him — and  many  of  those  he  tells  are — he  takes  an  added  relish  in 
the  telling.  A  fact  which  a  casual  meeting  with  Mr.  Russell  would 
not  reveal  is  that  all  his  stories,  and  I  have  heard  him  tell  hundreds, 
are  anecdotes  of  the  West  or  of  Westerners  away  from  home — in 
fact  among  his  funniest  stories  are  those  which  he  tells  about  his 
adventures  in  England  and  France,  particularly  one  which  deals  with 
a  formal  dinner  where  he  became  entangled  with  the  flowing  train  of 
his  hostess  and  was  finally  forced  to  straddle  it  while  the  flustered 
lady  walked  into  the  dining  room.  But  for  the  most  part  his  stories 
concern  themselves  with  the  hilarities  of  cow-camp  and  cowboy 
spree.  He  tells  these  stories  with  a  rare  artistry,  creating  with  words 
scenes  and  character  as  clear  limned  as  those  on  his  canvases  or  those 
which  are  fashioned  in  bronze.  But  aside  from  being  a  raconteur 
whose  superior  I  have  never  heard,  he  is  an  equally  good  listener 

— which  tells  much. 

To  arrive  at  an  appreciation  of 
Charlie  Russell's  second  domi- 
nant characteristic  you  must  get 
him  among  his  pictures  to  under- 
stand to  the  full  just  what  mod- 
esty means.  With  his  pictures  he 
acts  always  a  little  embarrassed 
— he  likes  to  get  rid  of  them  and 
not  see  them  about,  for  he  says 
that  he  has  painted  many  great 
pictures  in  his  mind  but  once  they 
are  down  on  canvas  they  are  not 
the  same  to  him,  they  are  disap- 
pointing. 

He  will  walk  with  you  around 
the  gallery  and  you  can  feel  the 
fearful  apprehension  which  is  his 
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lest  you  say  something  compli- 
mentary about  one  of  the  pictures. 
As  soon  as  you  do  his  little  com- 
posure is  shattered — "Yep— Yep 
pretty  good,"  and  he  will  shuffle 
like  an  embarrassed  child  and  lead 
you  hastily  to  the  next  picture. 
And  this  modesty  he  carries  all 
through  his  life;  it  is  the  hardest 
task  in  the  world  to  get  him  to  talk 
about  art,  especially  his  art,  except 
in  a  joking  way,  when  he  can  cover 
reality  with  a  film  of  ridicule.  I 
am  convinced  that  Charlie  Russell 
does  not  know  that  he  is  a  great 
man,  so  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  carries  his  honors  lightly  be- 
cause he  is  not  conscious  that  he  has  any  honors  to  carry. 

Joseph  Hergesheimer  maintains  that  every  creative  artist  must 
be  an  egotist  else  he  would  not  have  the  assumption  to  give  his 
creations  to  the  public.  However  much  of  truth  there  may  be  in 
this  statement  it  is  not  true  of  Charlie  Russell.  He  paints  because 
he  cannot  help  painting.  It  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  necessity  of 
living  to  him  as  breathing.  If  he  lost  his  hands  he  could  yet  find 
some  means  of  putting  brush  to  canvas,  for  he  must  do  it.  And 
herein  lies  the  true  secret  of  the  man  behind  the  pictures. 

In  1895  he  married  Mrs.  Russell  and  from  that  time  he  gave  up 
the  cowboy  life  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  his  art.  But  however 
much  he  may  have  lived  through  since  then,  deep  within  him  he  is 
still  living  in  the  old,  wild  days  of  the  open  range.  The  last  thirty 
years,  the  most  amazingly  progressive  decades  in  the  world's  history, 
have  made  no  impression  on  him.  He  accepts  the  automobile,  the 
airplane,  the  strides  of  sciences  as  transient,  inconsequential,  and 
when  he  does  think  of  them  he  classes  them  with  the  hated  barbed 
wire  which  spelled  the  end  of  the  life  he  loved.  But  to  him  that  life 
is  not  ended;  his  pictures,  his  bronzes,  his  stories,  those  expressions 
of  what  is  going  on  in  his  heart  and  mind,  are  fresh  and  vivid  as  if 
he  had  but  that  day  ridden  in  the  great  beef  round-up.  And  so, 
with  this  pulsing,  real  life  within  him  and  no  way  to  live  it,  he  must 
paint  and  model  and  paint  and  model,  and  never  can  he  create  a 
work  which  will  be  as  great  as  the  conception,  for  that  conception 
is  his  life. 

The  fact  that  in  1895  Charlie  Russell  was  married  has  already  been 
mentioned,  but  the  importance  of  that  fact  has  not.  All  of  his 
artistic  work  prior  to  that  date  had  been  done,  gratis,  for  his  friends 
or  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twenty  dollars  a  picture.  He  was  not  a  good 
salesman  for  he  did  not  appreciate,  with  his  painful  modesty,  the 
tremendous  value  of  his  work.  He  tells  a  story  which  would  seem 
to  refute  this;  he  says: 

"A  feller  wanted  me  to  paint  a  couple  water-colors  for  him. 
When  I  finished  'em,  I  went  to  his  room  and  says:  'Well,  here's  your 
pictures.'  '  Fine, '  he  says,  '  How  much  are  they  ?'  'Twenty,' I  says. 
'Apiece?'  Right  quick  I  answer  'Yep,  twenty  apiece.'  Gee  whiz, 
I  sure  was  surprised  when  he  handed  me  the  forty." 

But  Mrs.  Russell  realized  the  value  of  her  husband's  work  and 
since  then  has  attended  to  every  business  detail.  When  they  are 
having  an  exhibition,  she  arranges  the  hanging  and  cataloguing  and 
pricing  and  she  is  always  there  to  show  the  pictures  and  tell  their 
stories  to  visitors.  Mr.  Russell  would  be  helplessly  lost  if  he  had  to 
do  that,  as  I  have  al- 
ready pointed  out. 

He  has  a  story  to  tell 
of  their  first  venture  to 
New  York  which  goes 
something  like  this: 

"We  put  up  at  the 
Park  View  Hotel.  They 
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give  us  a  little  room  but  ir  didn't 
have  no  view  of  the  park.  We 
didn't  have  the  price  to  go  to  a 
gallery,  so  pretty  soon  I  wanders 
down  to  the  bar.  In  a  minute  a 
teller  whams  me  on  the  shoulder. 

"'Bet  you  don'  know  who  I  am,' 
he  says. 

'"One-eyed  George,'  I  says. 
"'Ssh,'  lookin'    around  quick. 
'You  called  the  turn.' 

"We   got   talkin'  —  One-eyed 
George  was  a  gambler  from  out 
home  —  and  he  agrees  to  bring  a 
friend  of  his,  a  lawyer,  to  look  at 
the  pictures;  he's  interested  in  one  of 'em  it  seems. 

"So  the  next  day  we  fixes  up  the  room  and  I  warns  the  Missus: 
"'Now  don't  overplay  your  hand — not  over  two  hundred  dollars 
- — we  don't  want  to  walk  home  and  if  we  don't  make  this  sale  we 
sure  have  to!' 

"In  comes  this  lawyer.  'How  much?'  he  asks.  'Five  hundred 
dollars,'  says  the  Missus  without  blinkin.'  Wow!  I  just  set  there 
an'  held  on.  'Gosh,  we've  scared  him  off,'  I  says  to  myself.  But 
d 'you. know  that  feller  bought  the  picture  an'  since  then  I  ain't 
ever  interfered  in  the  business." 

And  so  to-day  you  can  buy  a  small  water  color  for  six  hundred 
dollars  and  a  very  nice  oil  for  ten  thousand  dollars. 

But  even  now  Charlie  Russell  looks  at  it  as  a  kind  of  a  hold-up 
game.  He  can't  understand  why  anybody  should  part  with  many 
thousand  dollars  of  good  money  to  buy  something  that  he  just  can't 
help  creating. 

But  the  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  Hundreds  of  volumes 
— history,  fiction,  poetry — have  been  written  about  the  West,  and 
hundreds  more  will  be  written,  but  read  them  as  you  will  the  real 
history  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  printed  word  but  in  the  pictures 
of  Charlie  Russell.  He  is  telling  the  truth,  not  only  an  objective 
truth  but  a  subjective  truth.  True  to  earlier  traditions  of  art  as 
to  other  things,  Mr.  Russell  believes  that  a  picture  should  tell  a 
story  and  every  picture  he  paints  is  so  conceived.  Whether  or  not 
you  quarrel  with  this  theory  from  an  artistic  standpoint  makes  little 
difference,  for  even  if  you  do  you  cannot  help  but  admit  that 
the  great  historical  value  lies  in  that  and  that  alone.  Each 
conception  is  a  phase  of  the  old  life,  with  its  drama,  its  pathos, 
its  humor. 

There  is  drama  in  all  his  work — the  bronze  "When  the  Best  of 
Riders  Quit"  is  full  of  it;  so  are  all  his  pictures  of  bucking  horses, 
and  could  there  be  a  tenser  situation  than  that  which  he  shows  in 
"Left  Hand  Shake  is  Best?"  The  pathos  is  usually  reserved  for  the 
Indians.  Mr.  Russell  is  second  to  none  as  an  authority  on  the 
Northwest  Plains  Indians;  he  knows  them  and  loves  them,  and  he, 
along  with  all  those  who  are  willing  to  look  the  situation  clearly  in 
the  face,  knows  that  the  Indian  has  been  scandalously  treated  at 
the  hands  of  the  white  man.  And  as  for  humor,  it  is  to  be  found 
hand  in  hand  with  drama  in  much  of  his  work — "  Bronc  for  Break- 
fast," for  example. 

But  Charlie  Russell  is  an  unconscious  historian.  He  is  not 
telling  a  story  in  each  picture  because  that  is  the  way  history 
is  best  told;  the   story  is   there   because   it   is   a  part  of  the 

conception  which  is  a 
part  of  the  soul  —  the 
great  strong  dramatic 
soul  —  of  the  old  West 
which  in  its  elements  was 
typical  of  all  that  is  best 
in  the  spirit  of  this  coun- 
try. 
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A  concrete  block  house  in  process  of  construction,  and — 


CONCRETE  in  home  buildi  ng  is  un- 
doubtedly coming  into  more  extended  use 
every  year.  It  is  a  versatile  and  even 
marvelous  substance,  available  almost 
everywhere,  equally  fit  for  a  simple  structure 
and  for  a  mansion.  It  makes  outside  walls, 
partitions,  floors,  roofs,  not  to  mention  porches, 
columns,  outside  railings,  basement  floors,  sills, 
lintels,  sidewalks,  septic  tanks,  stairs,  and  bird 
baths.  Whatever  other  material  is  used  in  a 
house,  always  there  must  be  some  concrete. 
1  he  same  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  substance. 

It  has  the  endurance,  fire  protection,  low  up- 
keep cost,  freedom  from  vermin,  and  economy  of 
heating  that  belong  to  hollow  tile,  brick,  and  stone 
masonry.  It  is  less  expensive  than  stone,  often 
even  less  than  rubble  found  on  a  place,  and  com- 
petes in  price  and  merit  with  the  other  two 
enduring  materials.  Rubble  at  no  cost  uses 
much  mortar  and  labor.  As  with  hollow  tile,  the 
size  of  a  concrete  block  is  an  economy  factor, 
since  each  one  laid  is  equal  to  sixteen  bricks. 
This  refers  to  the  usual  outside  wall. 

Concrete  has  suffered  from  the  indiscretions  of 
giddy  and  reckless  youth.  Glorying  in  its  rein- 
forced strength,  it  tried  to  serve  as  thin  slab 
solid  walls.  No  substance  on  earth  can  be 
used  this  way;  heat  and  cold  pass  through, 
moisture  condenses  inside.  Either  thick  masonry 
or  air  space  within  the  walls  is  requisite.  An- 
other youthful  sin,  which  some  regard  as  the 
worst,  was  the  mushroom  growth  of  concrete 
block  plants.  Everyone  who  had  a  sand  pit 
and  could  spend  a  hundred  dollars  for  a  hand 
machine  began  to  manufacture  blocks  for  sale. 
Poor  materials  and  workmanship,  including  the 
lack  of  gravel  or  crushed  stone  needed  for  true 
concrete,  resulted  in  the  ill-reputed  "cement 
block."  It  was  both  weak  and  porous,  generally 
hidden  as  foundation  walls  in  cheap  houses. 
Moreover  that  block  had  a  face  that  was  an  ab- 
horrent imitation  of  cut  stone,  a  childish  and 
unlovely  make-believe  that  sometimes  flaunted 
itself  over  an  entire  exterior  of  a  dwelling.  The 
American  hinterland,  I  am  told,  still  loves  its 
rock  face  and  insists  on  having  it;  so  the  responsi- 
bility is  not  with  the  maker  and  his  machine,  as 
we  used  to  think. 

After  a  dozen  years  of  personal  experience  with 
Portland  cement  used  in  every  possible  way  about 
our  home  place,  I  find  it  difficult  to  curb  en- 
thusiasm for  the  material.  It  does  everything 
and  almost  stands  anything.  Take  some  of  those 
inferior  old-time  blocks,  made  of  sand  and  cement, 
without  special  facing.  Time  and  weather  are 
disintegrating  their  outer  surfaces;  fine  particles 
of  sand  may  be  rubbed  off  with  the  finger.  But 
on  estimating  the  amount  of  wear  in  a  decade, 
one  finds  there  will  be  plenty  of  block  left  after  a 
century.    Again,    some    ordinary    blocks  that 
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lined  a  cesspool  for  several  years  were  fished  out 
and  cleansed  of  their  inky  permeations  with  rain, 
hose,  and  wire  brush,  whereupon  they  were  in- 
corporated in  the  walls  of  a  garage,  seeming  as 
good  as  new.  This  tends  to  show,  despite  con- 
trary belief,  that  blocks  in  the  ground,  plus  most 
adverse  conditions,  will  stand  up  the  same  as 
those  above  ground. 

Many  think  that  cracking  is  a  property  of 
concrete.  It  does  crack  when  roads  and  side- 
walks are  ill  made  or  not  drained  so  that  frost 
gets  under;  when  buildings  settle,  and  when  rein- 
forcing metal  is  omitted  or  is  insufficient  in  parts 
subjected  to  tensile  strain.  I  have  a  garage  roof 
of  solid  concrete,  almost  flat,  its  area  u  x  i6§ 
feet,  that  has  no  crack  after  five  years  of  summer 
sun  and  winter  snow.  Nor  was  its  reinforcing 
extra  generous  or  specially  devised  by  an  engineer. 
It  was  just  a  home  job  with  local  talent,  nobody 
concerned  able  to  understand  the  modulus  of 
elasticity  nor  how  to  work  a  slide  rule. 

When  in  doubt  on  any  concrete  job,  put  in 
some  reinforcing.  More  yet,  to  make  sure.  It 
costs  little  on  any  home  enterprise.  Any  kind  of 
metal  from  barbed  wire  to  the  parts  of  an  old 
bed  will  do  for  unimportant  jobs,  while  the 
others  should  have  special  new  rods,  expanded 
metal,  and  such.  New  wire  fencing  is  excellent 
material.  It  is  usually  better  to  have  the  metal 
distributed  as  in  the  squares  or  rectangles  of 
fencing  than  consolidated  in  a  few  heavy  rods  far 
apart.  Put  the  meshed  stuff  at  right  angles  over 
the  top  of  the  rods,  and  you  have  a  floor  or  roof 
of  tremendous  strength — assuming  the  correct- 
ness of  other  factors.  It  is  held  now  that  rods  do 
not  need  to  be  twisted  or  corrugated  as  an  aid  to 
adhesion  with  concrete. 

Blocks  are  made  to-day  in  several  types  besides 
the  old  standard  that  had  one  large  or  two  small 
air  spaces  running  crosswise.  There  is  the 
lengthwise  double  air  space,  as  moisture  protec- 
tion. There  is  a  light-weight  block  m  which 
cinders  take  the  place  of  gravel  or  crushed  stone; 
it  looks  weak  and  porous;  but  we  are  assured  that  it 
is  strong  and  that  its  large  porosity  checks  capil- 
lary absorption  of  water.  Some  blocks  are  made 
in  lengthwise  twin  halves  held  together  across 
the  air  space  with  metal  strips  or  wires.  Then 
there  are  various  shapes  of  twins  not  connected, 
but  each  half  is  held  in  the  wall  by  mortar.  In 
such  blocks  the  inner  cross  walls  do  not  touch 
each  other,  so  that  moisture  cannot  travel 
through  vertical  joints  but  is  limited  to  a  hori- 
zontal joint  pathway.  Apart  from  such  features, 
the  divided  block  is  lighter  and  therefore  easier  to 
handle.  We  have  so-called  concrete  tile,  of 
which  some  are  suitable  for  floors  and  others  for 
walls.  Finally  there  is  the  concrete  brick,  which 
resembles  the  burnt  clay  product  but  is  some- 
what larger. 

To  fit  any  job  we  can  get  blocks  in  full  length, 
three  quarters,  half,  and  one  quarter;  corner 
blocks;  window  and  door  frame  blocks;  even 
triangular  shapes  for  finishing  a  gable.  Knowing 
his  dimensions,  the  architect  can  specify  the 
exact  number  of  blocks  of  all  kinds  needed  for  a 
dwelling.  But  since  there  is  a  little  variation  in 
sizes  according  to  maker  or  locality,  one  must 
learn  the  precise  figures  for  the  available  material. 
For  the  outer  walls  of  an  ordinary  dwelling  a 
block  ten  inches  wide  up  to  grade  level  is  suffici- 
ent; above  that  an  eight-inch  width  is  plenty. 
The  latter  is  equal  to  the  ordinary  brick  wall, 
and  with  stucco  outside  and  lath  and'  plaster  in- 
side attains  a  total  thickness  around  a  foot. 


— the  same  house  after  the  stucco  has  been  applied 


Inside  or  partition  walls  that  do  not  bear  weight 
of  the  structure  may  be  safely  made  of  blocks  only 
four  inches  wide. 

The  ordinary  standard  block  is  eight  inches 
high,  eight  inches  wide,  and  sixteen  inches  long. 
But  it  is  common  to  find  height  and  length  each 
reduced  by  one  quarter  inch,  probably  on  the 
theory  of  allowing  for  mortar  joints  and  thus 
saving  the  builder  arithmetical  labor.  Width  is 
usually  not  scanted.  While  keeping  other 
dimensions,  a  good  many  blocks  are  twenty  inches 
or  two  feet  in  length.  They  mean  more  speed  in 
wall  making,  provided  strong  men  handle  them, 
and  the  abnormal  size  is  no  drawback  if  stucco  is 
used. 

For  first  class  results  it  is  best  to  obtain  blocks 
from  an  up-to-date  plant  that  uses  power  tamping 
machines  and  has  the  steam  curing  system.  Such 
a  plant  is  presumed  to  be  very  particular  about 
sand,  its  particle  size  and  nature,  and  as  to  per- 
centage of  clay  and  organic  matter.  It  will  test 
sand  as  if  it  were  a  sample  of  flour  forbreadmak- 
ing.  For  the  ingredient  of  coarse  aggregate  it  will 
make  a  careful  size  selection  of  gravel  or  crushed 
stone.  It  will  add  just  enough  cement,  a  precise 
amount  of  water,  and  mix  the  whole  in  a  power 
mixer  for  at  least  two  minutes,  instead  of  half  the 
time  as  done  by  the  negligent.  The  concrete  will 
be  put  in  the  molds  and  tamped  by  power,  more 
uniformly  and  thoroughly  than  hand  labor  can 
accomplish.  Then  the  blocks  will  be  placed  in  a 
chamber  of  a  certain  temperature  and  subjected 
to  moist  steam  for  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours,  after  which  they  will  be  further  cured  out- 
side for  perhaps  two  weeks  before  being  sold. 
Similar  to  the  moist  steam  treatment  is  a  com- 
bination of  heat  with  a  fog-spray  of  moisture. 

The  old-time  amateur  in  concrete  marvels  to 
see  how  much  science  has  entered  the  industry. 
Rule-of-thumb  has  been  superseded  in  the  last 
few  years  by  exact  methods.  No  one  can  ques- 
tion the  impartial  research  of  Prof.  D.  A.  Abrams 
and  his  associates  of  the  Structural  Materials 
Research  Laboratory  in  Chicago,  to  whom  we 
owe  most  of  our  new  knowledge.  While  the 
laboratory  is  partly  supported  by  the  cement 
manufacturers,  its  scientists  emphasize  less  the 
use  of  more  cement  than  the  use  of  more  skill, 
more  selection  of  ingredients,  more  water  in  cur- 
ing and  less  in  mixing.  The  last  detail  upsets  all 
the  old  rules. 

We  used  to  think,  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  that 
a  sloppy  mixture  made  the  best  concrete.  Now 
we  know  that  the  contrary  is  true.  The  mixture 
should  be  as  dry  as  can  be  worked;  only  for  the 
curing  process  should  plenty  of  moisture  be  ap- 
plied. The  scientists  tell  you  how  many  gallons 
of  water  to  use  with  each  sack  of  cement  for  a 
series  of  varied  mixes.  This  amount  runs  from 
five  to  eight  and  three  quarters  gallons,  increasing 
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with  the  added  proportions  of  fine  and  coarse  ag- 
gregate. Half  the  strength  of  concrete  is  lost  by 
using  "just  a  little  too  much"  water,  while  a  very 
sloppy  mixture  throws  away  two  thirds  and  even 
three  fourths  of  the  material's  possible  strength. 
As  to  the  effect  of  water  in  curing,  concrete  kept 
damp  the  first  ten  days  gains  75  per  cent,  in  com- 
pressive strength;  its  resistance  to  wear  is  in- 
creased 65  per  cent.  Three  weeks'  protection 
(not  counting  the  accelerated  curing  by  the  steam 
process)  increases  the  hardness  and  other  virtues 
of  the  material. 

Under  favorable  conditions  it  is  possible  for  a 
small  plant  or«ven  an  individual  with  hand  out- 
fit to  follow  all  the  new  formulas  and  turn  out  a 
first-class  product.  That  is,  in  summer  weather 
a  well  made  block  can  be  properly  cured  merely 
with  water  in  about  twenty-one  days.  But  few 
small  makers  will  keep  the  blocks  damp  so  long, 
and  in  cold  weather  with  no  steam  and  little  heat 
the  process  of  correct  manufacture  becomes  im- 
possible. Two  days  in  a  steam  chamber  has  the 
curing  effect  of  a  week  in  summer  temperature 
with  moisture  applied. 

Something  new  in  cement — a  little  brother  to 
the  standard  portland  variety  which  it  may  rival 
some  day — has  been  made  in  America  for  the 
past  year  or  so.  The  formula  was  obtained  from 
Europe,  where  the  stuff  was  used  for  quickly 
wanted  gun  mounts  during  the  war.  It  has  a 
basis  of  aluminum  ore,  the  so-called  bauxite. 
It  can  be  used  for  all  purposes  for  which  ordin- 
ary cement  is  employed  and  is  mixed  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  other  ingredients.  I  he  as- 
tonishing property  of  the  newcomer  is  that  it 
hardens  to  practically  full  strength  twenty-eight 
times  faster  than  portland  cement;  that  is,  in 


hours,  when  pressure  of  the  fingers  leaves  no 
mark.  Then  the  surface  should  be  kept  continu- 
ally moistened  with  water,  flowed,  sprayed,  or 
sprinkled,  especially  for  the  next  ten  or  twelve 
hours.  The  last  six  hours  of  the  period  are  less 
important  as  to  wetting.  No  admixture  with 
other  cements,  limes,  or  soluble  compounds  is  ad- 
vised. But  the  mateiial  will  bond  with  old 
standard  concrete  work.  Owing  to  its  unusual 
heat  generating  properties,  very  rich  mixtures 
are  to  be  avoided;  for  mortar  in  surfacing  and 
other  uses,  one  to  two  and  a  half  is  the  limit. 
The  cement  is  a  brownish  powder  and  naturally 
the  hue  of  concrete  made  from  it  corresponds. 

But  we  must  get  on  with  our  concrete  house 
that  presumably  uses  the  standard  material. 
It  is  best  to  have  sills  and  lintels  precast,  well 
reinforced,  instead  of  built  in  place,  and  there 
should  be  a  water  drip  groove  running  lengthwise 
under  each  sill.  Screws  excel  nails  as  mortar 
holds  in  attaching  window  and  door  frames  to  the 
wall;  the  box  spaces  should  be  carefully  packed 
with  mortar  to  prevent  air  leaks.  While  wood 
floors  are  common,  it  is  now  practicable  to  have 
floors  of  concrete  tile  supported  in  the  manner  of 
hollow  tile  construction.  The  weight  is  not  ex- 
cessive, holes  may  be  drilled  through  without  too 
much  labor,  the  air  spaces  make  for  dryness. 
The  edge  of  such  a  floor  should  rest  on  the  inner 
half  of  the  building's  outside  walls,  and  with  a 
slight  air  space  between  slab  and  an  outside 
course  of  veneer  block.  If  the  slab  edge  is  ex- 
posed on  the  exterior  it  is  conspicuous;  if  covered 
it  may  crack  the  stucco  by  expansion  and  con- 
traction. The  concrete  floor  for  bathroom  and^ 
kitchen  may  be  given  a  handsome  top  coat  of 
variegated  marble  chips  and  colored  pebbles,  the 
surface  being  ground  and 
polished  after  hardening. 
I  his  is  called  terrazzo. 
If  a  wooden  top  flooring 
is  desired,  beveled  nail- 
ing strips  are  set  in  the 
fresh  concrete. 

All  chimneys  need  flue 
lining.  For  their  outer 
covering  bricks  are  most 
eligible,  since  the  fire 
underwriters  permit  less 
thickness  of  them  than 
of  concrete  blocks. 
1  he  inner  lining  of  a 
fireplace  should  be  fire- 
brick with  another 
course  of  common  brick 
behind,  after  which 
concrete  may  be  used 
ad  libitum.  Very  fine 
concrete  mantels  are 
built  in  place. 

The  field  is  still  open 
for  the  invention  of  a 
metal  roof  frame  suitable 
for  the  average  house  of 
masonry.  Perhaps  it  is 
mostly  a  style  problem 


for  the  architect  to  solve.  For  the  time  being  we 
shall  have  to  frame  with  wood,  and  incidentally 
fasten  the  plate,  which  holds  the  rafters  to  the 
walls,  with  long  bolts  embedded  in  concrete  filling 
the  top  course  of  blocks.  It  is  easy  to  have 
proper  roof  covering.  There  is  concrete  roofing 
tile  in  standard  size  of  9T3S  by  14!  inches,  of 
which  150  are  needed  to  cover  100  square  feet. 
Each  tile  weighs  about  five  and  a  half  pounds. 
A  wide  variety  in  colors  may  be  obtained.  There 
is  a  double  side  lock  to  keep  out  wind  and  water. 
An  end  lap  of  only  three  inches  is  considered 
enough  because  of  the  true  and  ever  rigid  sur- 
faces; but  the  roof  should  have  a  good  slope.  It 
is  prescribed  that  rafters  should  be  twenty  inches 
apart,  covered  with  tight  sheathing  boards;  then 
comes  a  layer  of  well  lapped  felt,  then  a  row  of 
"weeper"  strips,  on  which  other  strips  or  battens 
are  nailed  at  right  angles,  whereupon  all  is  ready 
for  laying  tile. 

Cement  asbestos  shingles,  commonly  known  as 
asbestos  shingles,  have  been  generally  used  for  a 
good  while.  Used  in  the  American  rectangular 
method,  they  weigh  435  pounds  for  100  square 
feet,  while  in  the  French  diagonal  system  the 
weight  is  only  275  pounds  for  the  same  area. 
They  may  be  had  in  many  colors  and  shapes,  and 
in  rough  surfaces  that  resemble  old-time  slate. 
They  are  applied  directly  to  sheathing  over  a 
layer  of  roofing  felt  or  paper. 

We  should  not  plaster  directly  on  the  blocks  on 
the  inside  of  our  house  but  use  lath  nailed  to 
furring  strips,  which  provides  a  small  air  space. 
On  the  other  hand,  stucco  is  applied  on  the  bare 
outer  surface  of  the  blocks.  Let  us  hearken  to 
the  precise  and  parsimonious  advice  of  the  ce- 
ment manufacturers  on  stucco.  Use  a  one  to 
three  mortar,  or  one  sack  of  cement  to  three 
cubic  feet  of  sand  for  the  entire  job.  You  will 
not  gain  by  a  richer  mixture.  If  lime  is  added  for 
ease  in  working,  use  only  ten  pounds  to  the  sack 
of  cement.  We  may  further  add  to  this  batch 
just  nine  pounds  of  color  substance.  There  is 
doubtful  value  in  the  attempt  to  improve  the 
mortar  with  hair  or  a  waterproofing  compound. 
Only  so  much  material  should  be  mixed  as  can  be 
used  in  half  an  hour.  Do  not  allow  partly  hardened 
mortar  to  be  "retempered"  with  water  and 
applied.  Of  course  the  block  surface  should  be 
damp  and  the  new  surfaces  kept  moist  between 
coats  and  for  a  good  period  afterward. 

J  hree  coats  of  stucco  are  applied,  but  often  the 
second  follows  the  first  almost  immediately  and 
the  practice  is  called  "doubling."  Each  of  the 
first  two  coats  is  cross-scratched  so  as  to  bond  its 
successor.  The  finish  coat  goes  on  at  least  a 
week  later  than  the  first  applications.  It  should 
average  one  quarter  inch  in  thickness,  while  the 
total  thickness  of  all  coats  should  average  not 
less  than  five  eighths  of  an  inch. 

A  poet  is  needed  to  describe  the  stucco  sur- 
faces known  as  Colonial,  English  cottage,  Italian 
cottage,  Italian,  and  what  not,  with  their  modest 
homely  hues  or  their  gorgeous  glows  reminiscent 
of  foreign  lands.  The  stucco  dwelling  sometimes 
refutes  the  rose  and  competes  with  the  sunset. 


Leander  McCord,  architect 
In  half-timber  work  cement  shows  to  splendid  advantage, 
but  it  is  equally  attractive  when  used  in  conjunction  with 
wood  as  in  the  modern  bungalow  pictured  at  the  right 


twenty-four  hours  it  is  equal  to  ordinary  material 
that  has  cured  for  almost  a  month,  or  twenty- 
eight  days.  I  shouldn't  blame  any  one  for  dis- 
believing the  statement.  There  ought  to  be 
some  catch  about  it.  Only  there  doesn't  seem  to 
be.  In  Chicago  a  heavy  traffic  bridge  was  made 
with  it  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  trucks  were 
rolling  over  it  on  Monday  morning.  In  New 
England  a  railroad  turntable  was  renewed  with 
the  material  on  Saturday  and  became  ready  for 
use  on  Sunday.  Street  repairs  in  several  cities 
were  done  in  single  days,  while  a  multitude  of 
industrial  uses  from  foundations  to  mines  and 
oil  wells  were  reported. 

As  if  its  speed  were  not  merit  enough,  the  new 
cement  develops  much  heat  in  curing  so  that  it 
can  be  used  in  freezing  temperatures,  with  a 
modicum  of  care.  The  initial  set  is  no  faster  than 
that  of  ordinary  cement,  so  there  is  the  usual  time 
for  handling.    Quick  action  begins  at  about  six 


A  Garden  Within  a  Garden 


IF  ONE  strolls  through 
the  attractive  grounds 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Streit.  in  New 
Canaan,  Conn.,  one  unexpectedly,  unless 
forewarned,  comes  upon  the  most  charming 
miniature  house  surrounded  by  the  gayest  imagin- 
able little  garden  of  perennials. 

1  his  is,  we  are  told,  a  garden  house,  and  its 
raison  <T?tre  is  pure  pleasure  and  recreation. 
As  a  hobby  it  is  the  equivalent  of  another's  pas- 
sion for  travel  or  the  last  word  in  touring  cars; 
and,  I  venture  to  say,  it  yields  as  much  satisfaction 
as  either  of  the  above  luxuries,  delightful  though 
they  may  be.  It's  a  "durable  satisfaction." 
moreover;  for,  where  the  more  ephemeral  indulg- 
ences might,  in  time,  be  things  of  the  past,  the 
little  house  and  its  blossoming  garden  will  grow- 
more  and  more  pleasureful  and  attractive  as  the 
years  pass.  Constantly,  bits  of  old-time  furniture 
or  unique  or  interesting  accessories  for  the  house 
are  rescued  from  auction-rooms  or  picked  up  on 
trips  off  into  the  surrounding  country,  and  rare 
bulbs,  new  annuals,  or  coveted  perennials  acquired 
for  the  garden. 

Here  one  can  work  during  sunny  summer 
mornings,  enjoy  book  or  sewing,  outdoors  or  in, 
any  pleasant  afternoon  during  a  long  season,  and 
assemble  family  or  friends  for  a  friendly  cup  of 
tea  on  piazza  or  inside,  every  tiny  breeze  bearing 
delightful  whiffs  of  mignonette,  sweet  alyssum, 
or  roses.  Here  can  a  friendly  little  company 
gather  tor  informal  Sunday  supper,  to  enjoy 
savory  dishes  concocted  in  the  tiny  kitchen 
when  the  air  grows  chilly  outside,  and  gather 
around  a  blazing  fire.  A  roomy,  comfortable 
couch  invites  one  to  spend  a  restful  hour;  and 
here,  also,  can  one — or  two — spend  a  comfy  night 
should  inclination  suggest  or  should  the  family 
house  overflow. 

Outside,  as  the  pictures  indicate — the  Little 
House  is  picturesque  in  the  extreme.  The  plant- 
ing is  intimate  and  delightful,  accomplished  by 
one  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  varieties, 
harmony  in  color,  habit  of  growth  and  individual 
idiosyncracies  of  flower,  shrub,  and  vine — a 
knowledge  indispensable  to  success. 

As  a  foundation  principle  in  the  general  layout, 
solitude  and  privacy  are  stressed;  and  the  green 


Outside,  the  garden  house  is  picturesque  in  the  extreme, 
and  in  its  location  solitude  and  privacy  are  so  stressed  that 
it  is  practically  invisible  until  one  actually  comes  upon  it 
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and  flowery  protection  of  the  Little  House  is  so 
well  accomplished  as  to  make  it  practically  in- 
visible until  one  comes  upon  it — a  valuable  attri- 
bute in  these  days  of  stress  and  strain,  when  rest 
and  peace  are  so  precious. 

As  we  enter,  the  ample  fireplace,  with  its 
eleven-foot  hearthstone,  catches  the  eye.  This 
stone,  with  those  used  in  building  the  fireplace 
itself,  were  treasure-trove  from  an  abandoned 
house  in  the  near  locality;  and  were  hauled, 
with  stones  from  the  old  cellar  to  be  used  in  the 
new  chimney,  to  enter  upon  another  lease  of  life. 

All  of  the  furniture  was  picked  up  at  different 
times  in  the  surrounding  locality,  or  salvaged  at 
low  prices  from  country  auctions.  The  whole 
construction  and  furnishing  illustrate  the  pos- 
sibility, even  at  the  present  time,  when  the 
countryside  is  combed  for  bargains  in  the  line  of 
old  Colonial  relics  and  souvenirs,  of  still  acquiring 
similar  prizes  if  one  only  has  time  and  patience 
and  the  requisite  affection  and  knowledge  of  such 
old-time  flotsam  and  jetsam.  Much  of  the  re- 
pairing and  restoring  of  the  furniture  and  panel- 
ing was  accomplished  by  home  talent — the  oc- 
cupation of  odd  minutes  and  leisure  evening 
hours. 

All  sorts  of  honorable  old  material  was  ob- 
tained and  utilized  in  the  construction  of  this 
interesting  toy  house.  The  old  beams,  hand- 
hewn,  were  timbers  from  the  abandoned  horse 
sheds  of  the  New  Canaan  Congregational 
church,  and  doubtless  add  an  odor  of  sanctity 
to  the  many  attractions  of  their  new  location. 
The  corner  cupboard,  a  veritable  treasure,  was 
picked  up  for  $20 — surely  a  bargain  of  bargains. 
Its  outer  surface  was  rubbed,  oiled,  and  polished. 


and  the  inside  made  to  con- 
tribute a  bit  of  most  decor- 
ative color  by  being  painted 
Chinese  red.  A  very  in- 
teresting piece  of  furniture  opposite  the 
couch  in  the  charmingly  homelike  living- 
room  is  an  ancient  Pennsylvania  zcasscrbank. 
The  provident  Dutch  housekeeper,  in  old  times, 
kept  three  pails  of  water  on  the  lower  shelf — 
now  devoted  to  backgammon  board,  books, 
and  cabinet.  The  top  is  used  as  a  bookcase 
for  a  nature  library — garden  and  bird  books 
and  the  like.  A  congenial  hit-or-miss  rag  car- 
pet covers  the  floor,  and  bits  of  old-fashioned 
pewter,  tine  old-time  brass  candlesticks,  and  vari- 
ous "grandfather"  utensils  supply  an  interesting 
decorative  effect. 

Outside,  from  early  spring  to  late  fall,  is  a  literal 
riot  of  gay  flowers— carefully  selected  annuals  and 
perennials,  and,  in  their  season,  a  profusion  of 
spring  bulbs.  A  decorative  little  formal  gar- 
den, x  ;o  feet,  centered  by  a  bird  bath,  occupies 
the  position  of  honor.  This  high-light  is  sur- 
rounded and  hedged  in  by  masses  of  taller 
perennials  and  low  blossoming  shrubs,  the  whole 
eozily  inclosed  by  an  old-fashioned  picket  fence. 
Over  one  gate  entrance  is  built — on  the  fence  it- 
self—a unique  and  most  decorative  cart-wheel 
trellis,  covered  by  an  Emily  Cray  rose.  This 
trellis  is  copied  from  one  at  "The  Sign  of  the 
Motor  Car"— a  noted  and  most  attractive  Cape 
Cod  teahouse  and  small  hostelry,  formed  of  two 
old  Cape  houses,  joined  corner-wise.  Other 
trellised  and  rambling  roses  are  Gardenia.  Paul's 
Scarlet  Climber.  Lady  Mary  Wallace.  Aviateur 
Blenot,  and  Christine  \\  right. 

Foundation  plans  and  performance  were  thor- 
ough and  efficient — no  chances  being  taken  as  to 
the  success  of  the  whole  as  a  blossoming  garden. 
The  earth  inside  the  fence  was  dug  out  to  a  depth 
of  two  feet,  the  top  soil  saved  to  replace,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  needed  loam  purchased.  A 
plan  of  formal  beds,  paths,  and  borders  was 
carefully  thought  out  and  executed.  The  paths 
are  of  white  pebbles — most  attractive — and  the 
beds  brick-edged.  The  assorted  pebbles  were 
obtained  from  a  mason's  supply  company. 
Soft  earth  was  used  as  a  foundation,  with  one  and 
one-half  inches  only  of  the  pebbles.    In  this  way 
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an  absolutely  firm  path  was  obtained;  usually  the 
layer  of  pebbles  is  too  thick,  resulting  in  a  rattling 
and  shifty  bed.  The  width  of  the  beds  in  the 
garden  proper  is  three  feet;  paths  between  two 
and  three,  according  to  position. 

The  outside  planting  received  the  same  careful 
attention,  both  specifically  and  in  regard  to  gen- 
eral effect.  Massed  shrubbery  combines  with 
various  well-grown  trees  to  afford  shade  and 
privacy.  Stepping  stones  attractively  lead  through 
the  grass  to  the  Little  House  and  garden  from 
various  parts  of  the  grounds.  Of  these  one 
hundred  were,  bought  at  an  expense  of  sixteen 
dollars.  In  the  new  seeded  grass,  after  grading 
and  general  planting  was  accomplished,  a  very 
successful  experiment  was  made  in  sowing  broad- 
cast some  California  seeds  of  dwarf  annuals — 
Baby  Blue  Eyes,  and  Tidy  Tips.  The  result 
was  delightful.  A  wild  flower  garden  was  gradu- 
ally set  on  the  hill  slope  just  beyond,  and  here,  as 
well  in  the  little  bird  house,  wrens  nested  and 
reared  their  families. 

An  itemized  statement  of  the  cost  of  the 
Little  House,  garden,  and  connected  plantings 
may  be  of  interest;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  many  of  the  most  interesting  accessor- 
ies were  obtained  by  leisurely  trips  into  the  sur- 
rounding country,  by  attending  many  country 
auctions,  and  by  keeping  eyes  and  ears  constantly 
open  as  to  desirable  acquisitions  and  bargains. 


Stepping  stones   $  16.00 

Additional  top  soil   36.00 

Manure   28.00 

Labor  on  garden       ....   437.00 

Carpenter  work  and  material   2,161.00 

Seeds,  bulbs,  and  plants   243.00 


Total  cost   $2,92 1. OO 


It  is  to  be  especially  noted,  if  any  one — or  two 
— attributes  of  this  charming  little  garden  are 


particularly  in  evidence,  first,  that  the  planting 
is  close,  to  give  a  massed  effect  of  bloom.  This  is 
especially  an  advantage  in  a  small  space,  where 
a  sparser,  less  crowded  arrangement  would  seem 
meager  and  inefficient.  The  "ground  is  covered" 
— that  slogan  of  the  successful  gardener — and 
not  only  covered,  but  packed  full  of  colorful 
bloom.  When  we  consider  that  the  whole  garden 
proper,  including  the  paths,  measures  only  20  x  30 
feet,  and  note  the  variety  of  blossoming  flowers 
we  can  realize  how  close  the  planting  is  and,  inci- 
dentally, how  rich  and  congenial  the  soil  must  be 
to  produce  such  results.  Secondly,  all-season 
bloom  is  most  successfully  planned  and  obtained, 
from  early  spring,  when  the  snowdrops,  scyllas, 
and  yellow  daffodils  peep  out  of  the  ground  and 
the  spring  phloxes  spread  a  white  and  rosy  car- 
pet, through  all  the  gorgeous  procession  of 
annuals  and  perennials  that  beautify  the  spring, 
summer,  and  fall  garden.  Both  conditions  are 
accomplished  only  by  means  of  expert  knowledge, 
careful  study  and  planning  of  times,  seasons,  and 
habits  of  the  flowers,  and  efficient  and  loving 
care.  As  to  the  latter,  the  creator  of  the  gar- 
den had  it  strongly  in  mind  from  the  begin- 
ning to  plan  a  garden  of  such  limited  size  that 
she  could  successfully  care  for  it  herself  with  no 
assistance;  and  that  such  care  should  not  be 
so  onerous  as  to  be  fatiguing.  This  she  has 
accomplished. 

In  glancing  over  the  list  of  annuals  and  peren- 
nails  included  in  this  little  garden  every  flower 
lover  will  doubtless  note  the  absence  of  some  of 
his  favorites;  but,  in  truth,  such  an  intimate  gar- 
den is  a  true  success  only  when  it  represents  the 
personality  of  its  creator.  The  pictures  show  the 
1925  planting.  Doubtless  1926  will  see  changes 
— omissions  or  additions.  Personally,  I  should 
include  German  asters — especially  the  enchanting 


single  variety — in  even  the  smallest  garden;  also 
my  favorite  double  annual  larkspur.  Irises  I 
could  not  spare,  nor  various  lovely  campanula. 
The  garden's  owner  tells  me  that  delphinium  and 
madonna  lily  time  is  the  loveliest  of  all  in  the 
little  garden.  It  isn't  hard  to  believe  this;  but 
true  success  in  garden  planting  is,  I  think,  best 
illustrated  by  all-season  charm,  which  has  here 
been  most  successfully  attained. 

ANNUALS   PLANTED  IN  THE   LITTLE  GARDEN 

Antirrhinum  (yellow,  pink,  rose,  red) 

June.  July.  August.  September,  October. 
Centaurea  (blue  and  purple  (June,  July.  August.  September,  October. 

Lace  flower  (blue)  August,  September 

Asperula  (blue)  May,  June 

African  daisy  (lavender,  blue)  July.  August,  September 

Zinnia  (giant  cactus,  yellow,  orange,  white,  purple,  rose) .  All-season 

Phlox  drummondi  (large-flowered,  all  colors)  All-season 

Petunia  (royal  blue)  July.  August,  September,  October 

Statice  (blue)  Jul>,  August.  September,  October 

Calendula  (yellow,  orange)  July,  August.  September,  October 

Diascia  (rose)  July,  August,  September,  October 

Iceland  poppies  (biennial;  yellow,  orange,  white)  April,  and  more 
sparsely  through  entire  season. 


PERENNIALS   PLANTED  IN   THE   LITTLE  GARDEN 

Aconitum  (light  blue;  12  purchased)  September,  October 

Anemone  japonica  (white  and  pink;  24}.  August,  September,  October 
Aquilegia  (long-spurred,  and  skinneri,  pink,  yellow,  red;  24) 

May.  June 

Aster,  hardy  (lilac;  6)  September,  October 

Bocconia  cordata  (white;  4)  July,  August 

Caryopteris  (2-4ft;  blue;  6)  September,  October 

Chrysanthemum  (aster;  different  colors  and  varieties)  October 

Delphinium  (blue;  48)  June,  July,  September  (second  bloom) 

Gypsophila  (white;  6)  July,  August 

Lilium  auratum  July,  August,  September  (latter,  July,  Aug.) 

Montbretia  (yellow  and  scarlet;  24)  August 

Dicentra  spectabilis  (pink  and  white;  4)  Mav,  June 

Hemerocallis  flava  (yellow;  12)  June,  July.  August 

Polymonium  reptans  (blue;  12)  May,  June 

Violas  (various  colors;  36)  All-season 

Dianthus  (pink,  rose,  white  I  2  I  June,  and  later,  according  to  variety 
Phlox  (different  colors  and  varieties;  IS!  .  .July,  August.  September 

Gladiolus  (yellow,  orange)  Summer-blooming 

Variety  of  spring-flowering  bulbs 

Buddleia  (lilac;  4)  July,  August.  September,  Octobet 

Vines  (Clematis  paniculata  (white),  wisteria  (purple) 

Early  and  late  summer 


V 


To  emphasize  the  existence  of  the  Little  House  and  its  garden  as  an  entirely  separate  entity  from 
the  surrounding  grounds,  it  has  its  own  encircling  fence  and  its  own  little  cottage  garden 


The  Editor  Looks  About 

The  Lure  of  the  Auction 


EVER  since  we  can  remember  auc- 
tions have  held  a  strange  fascina- 
tion for  us.    The  little   red  flag 
with  "Auction  To-day"  inscribed 
on  it  holds  the  same  lure  for  us  that  a  piece 
of  red  flannel  is  said  to  hold  for  a  bullfrog. 

A  decade  or  so  ago  those  gay  little  ban- 
ners were  more  common  than  they  are  to- 
day and  one  could  find  them  by  the  score  on 
the  principal  streets  of  our  big  cities. 
Generally  the  type  of  goods  to  be  auctioned 
were  castofFs  from  the  pre-Vrctorian  era — 
what-nots,  Rogers  groups,  new  art  lamps, 


easels,  and  all  manner  of  furnishings  con- 
sidered chic  in  that  misguided  day. 

To-day  the  auction  rooms — like  the 
goods  for  disposal  in  them — have  taken  on 
the  air  of  impressive  and  dignified  salons, 
not  to  be  approached  lightly  nor  without  a 
fairly  well  filled  purse.  But  though  they 
may  change  the  surroundings,  improve  the 
goods  to  be  sold,  even  make  auctioneering 
one  of  the  fine  arts,  none  the  less  the  auc- 
tion will  always  have  a  strong  hold  on  even 
the  humblest  of  us — that  is,  while  human 
nature  remains  what  it  is.  For  an  auction 
is  a  gamble  just  as  much  as  Wall  Street  or 
poker,  and  who  knows  but  that  at  any  mo- 
ment one  may  make  a  lucky  find  for  a  mere 
pittance.  It  is,  in  short,  the  old  bait  of 
something  for  nothing — as  fascinating  and 
as  will-o'-the-wispish  as  ever  it  was. 

Personally,  though  we've  followed  auc- 
tions hither  and  yon,  up  and  down  these 
past  twenty  years,  we've  never  made  a  really 
priceless  find,  but  at  the  same  time  we've 
never  been  badly  cheated,  Indeed,  the 
auctioneer's  cry  of  "Going,  going,  gone"  is 
still  sweet  music  in  our  ears. 

When  we  were  still  a  schoolboy — thou- 
sands of  years  ago — it  used  to  be  a  favorite 
diversion  on  our  way  home  from  school  to 
drop  in  at  the  various  auction  rooms  that 
lay  in  our  homeward  path.  Many  a  glori- 
ous afternoon  we  had  shouting  out  bids  glee- 
fully, until  one  fine  day,  misjudging  our 
competitors'  bidding  ability  or  maybe  hav- 
ing grown  too  venturesome,  we  found  our- 
selves the  prospective  owner  of  a  pair  of 
Ming  (so-called — Woolworth  probably) 
vases  at  a  figure  which,  while  not  much  in 
actual  money,  was  certainly  a  lot  more  than 
the  vases  were  worth  and  even  more  im- 
portant, a  great  deal  more  than  the 
sum  total  of  our  entire  wealth. 

Best  draw  a  veil  over  the  scene  as  the 
irate  auctioneer  descended  upon  us.  Suf- 
fice to  say  that  city  pavements  are  no- 
toriously hard  and  that  our  ardor  for 
auctions  was  considerably  dampened. 

Some  years  elapsed  before  we  ventured 
into  the  ranks  again,  but  one  fine  day, 


motoring  through  a  little  village,  we  espied 
a  crowd  clustered  in  the  front  yard  of  a 
house.  Once  more  the  old  thrill  of  an 
auction  ensnared  us.  Good!  There  were 
two  old  chairs  that  were  just  what  we 
needed  for  our  hall  at  home.  Now  at  that 
time  the  editorial  pocket  was  not  very  re- 
plete. (It  still  isn't,  but  it  might  be  worse.) 
In  fact  it  was  best  described  as  meager,  and 
all  expenses  were  carefully  budgeted.  A 
hasty  consultation,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
we  might  go  as  high  as  fifteen  dollars  for  the 
pair. 

"We  will  now  bid,"  said  the  auc- 
tioneer, lifting  up  one. of  "our"jchairs, 
"on  one  of  these  chairs  for  the 
pair." 

We  opened  up  with  a  tentative 
bid.  Someone  promptly  raised  it.  It 
took  but  a  few  minutes  to  reach  and 
pass  our  limit  of  fifteen  dollars. 
Throwing  caution  to  the  winds,  we 
raised  our  bid.  Finally,  at  twenty 
dollars  victory  was  ours  and  no 
other  bid  was  heard  in  the  land.  To  be 
sure  we  had  gone  five  dollars  over  our  figure, 
but  we  could  cut  down  on  something  else 
easily  enough.  Proudly  we  counted  out 
the  money  and  strode  forth  to  gain 
the  coveted  prize.  Alas,  our  joy  was 
short-lived.  "  Forty  dollars,  please," 
said  the  unfeeling  auctioneer.  "I 
announced  that  we  would  bid  on  one 
for  the  pair."  Alas,  we  had  miscon- 
strued his  meaning  entirely.  Still  we 
didn't  feel  so  badly  when,  happening 
to  drop  into  one  of  the  best  known  an- 
tique dealers  in  Philadelphia,  we  came  across 
an  identical  pair  of  chairs  priced  at  thirty- 
five  dollars  each. 

Not  long  afterward  we  attended  with  our 
respected  maternal  parent  the  disposal  of 
an  estate  whose  owner,  a  bachelor  of  means, 
had  long  been  a  subject  of  much  interest  to 
the  community  and  whose  effects  were  said 
to  be  "naive"  and  rather  racy.  Now  the 
room  was  very  warm,  the  auctioneer's  voice 
very  soothing;  the  Mater's  head  began 
nodding  drowsily.  But  she  came  to  with 
a  start  when  she  found  that  she  had  bid  in  a 
set  of  Boccaccio  for  seventy-five  dollars! 

Occasionally  when  in  New  York  we  drop 
in  at  the  American  Art  Galleries  or  the 
Anderson  Galleries  to  see  what  is  going  on, 
and  we  always  make  a  point  of  visiting  our 
old  friend,  Jimmy  Silo,  in  his  galleries  on 
Vanderbilt  Avenue.  Seeing,  a  few  years 
ago,  a  grandfather's  clock  there  that  struck 
our  fancy,  we  left  a  bid,  for  we  expected  to 
leave  town  before  the  sale.  Something 
occurred  to  prevent  our  departure,  how- 
ever, and  recalling  the  clock  we  dropped 
in  to  the  sale.  The  bidding  was  brisk,  but 
finally  it  settled  down  to  ourselves  and  one 


other.  Each  time  we'd  raise  the  bid  it 
would  be  raised  again.  We  looked  about 
tor  our  opponent  but  could  see  him  no- 
where. Mystery  indeed.  He  seemed  a  de- 
termined fellow,  but  we  kept  right  on  bid- 
ding until  the  auctioneer  happened  to  look 
up  and  caught  our  eye.  Bang!  went  his 
gavel.  "Sold!"  he  cried.  "And  it  might 
interest  my  friend,"  he  added,  "to  know 
that  he  had  been  bidding  against  himself 
for  the  last  ten  minutes."  We  had  com- 
pletely forgotten  our  bid  left  with  him  be- 
fore the  sale! 

But  of  all  the  auctions — whether  of 
books,  furniture,  bric-a-brac,  or  anything 
else — the  ones  we  like  best  are  cattle  auc- 
tions. Maybe  it  is  because  they  are  a 
novelty  to  us  or  maybe  because  we  don't 
know  anything  about  cows.  But  to  begin 
with  they  make  a  real  event  of  a  cattle  sale 
■ — a  Field  Day,  as  it  were.  One  arrives 
early  and  spends  the  morning  examining 
prospective  purchases — much  as  they  must 
have  done  in  the  slave  marts  of  old.  Then 
a  halt  is  called  at  mid-day  and  a  free  lunch 
is  served — a  meal  somewhat  lacteal  in 
character  to  be  sure,  composed  as  it  is 
largely  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  and  not 


Going!  going!  GONE ! 


''wake  up; 

You've  bough 
a  sack  of  pups 
dad  another 
grand  piano!" 


the  best  thing  for  the  figure,  but  delicious, 
just  the  same. 

When  the  sale  starts  the  fun  begins. 
There  is  much  excitement  and  much  good- 
natured  bidding.  The  auctioneer  grows 
enthusiastic,  and  the  cows,  as  they  are  led 
in,  wax  plaintive  and  express  their  astonish- 
ment at  the  proceedings  with  soft  "moos." 
We  grew  so  enthusiastic  at  one  auction 
that  we  bid  three  hundred  dollars  for  a  cow 
and,  what  is  more,  for  the  space  of  three 
minutes  actually  owned  the  beast. 

We  must  confess  it  was  an  agonizing  three 
minutes,  for  while  we  like  cows  in  the  ab- 
stract, we,  as  we  said  before,  know  nothing 
about  them.  Furthermore  our  facilities 
for  housing,  not  to  mention  caring  for  bossy 
were  absolutely  nil.  To  be  sure  we  could 
park  the  Ford  outside  and  install  "Betsy 
Ross"  or  "Lulu  Belle"  or  whatever  the 
gentle  creature  was  named,  in  the  one-car 
garage,  but  even  then  a  cow  can't  derive 
much  nourishment  from  a  diet  of  gasoline 
and  waste. 

So  it  was  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  we 
heard    our   bid   overtopped.  Providence 
had  been  kind  to  us  and  never  again  would 
we  be  rash  enough  to  brave  Fate  that 
way.    In  fact,  we  have  foresworn  auc- 
tions from  that  day  to  this. 

But  Time  is  a  great  healer.  Life  has 
been  monotonous  of  late  and  we  do  need 
awfully  a  curly  maple  highboy  for  the 
bedroom.  So  we  don't  know — but — we 
— might — just — drop — down — some  day 
— soon  now  and  ■ 
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The  Early  Days  of  Lawn  Tennis 


CHANGES  of  importance,  some  of  them  of 
a  startling  nature,  were  the  outstanding 
features  in  the  lawn  tennis  world  during 
the  period  which  preceded  the  Great 
War.  Lamed  had  won  his  seventh  American 
championship  in  1911  and  announced  his  retire- 
ment. He  was  to  be  succeeded  by  McLoughhn. 
The  Davis  Cup  was  still  in  Australia  in  1912. 
The  United  States  had  sent  teams  in  quest  of  it  in 
1908,  1909,  arid  191 1.  The  invasion  in  the  latter 
year  was  noteworthy  in  a  number  of  respects. 
Although  Lamed  had  stated  definitely  that  he 
would  not  again  defend  his  championship  title, 
he  did  consent  to  head  the  team  that  was  to  be 
dispatched  to  the  antipodes.  With  him  went 
McLoughlin,  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  title, 
and  Beals  Wright,  whose  memorable  victory  over 
Brookes  in  1908  was  ever  in  the  minds  of  followers 
of  the  game.  It  was  a  strong  team,  one  con- 
sidered pretty  certain  to  bring  back  the  Cup,  for 
Wilding — with  Brookes  the  mainstay  of  Aus- 
tralasia's defense — was  in  England  and  not 
available.  The  trio  set  sail,  and  cheerfulness 
and  confidence  pervaded  the  American  mind. 

Lamed  and  Brookes  were  the  twin  colossi  of 
the  day.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Wilding 
had  been  the  Wimbledon  champion  for  two 
years  and  was  to  reign  two  more.  In  the 
Davis  Cup  contest  of  1905  Lamed  had  beaten 
both  Brookes  and  Wilding  in  straight  sets; 
Brookes,  although  he  had  not  attained  his  maxi- 
mum then,  had  challenged  H.  L.  Doherty  at 
Wimbledon,  and  two  years  later,  in  1907,  was  to 
return  to  London  and  carry  all  before  him. 
Five  years  separated  the  American  and  the  Aus- 
tralian, the  latter  being  of  course  the  younger. 
Both  were  believed  to  be  superior  to  Wilding, 
great  as  the  latter  had  become.  Their  games 
were  quite  dissimilar.  Brookes  was  a  left- 
hander, a  wizard  of  the  racket,  one  whose  game 
was  marked  by  finesse,  whose  service  and  volley- 
ing were  his  greatest  assets.  Lamed  was  the 
leading  exponent  of  "straight  tennis."  He  won 
by  a  combination  of  speed  and  accuracy,  and  his 
strokes  were  the  admiration  of  beholders  and 
the  model  for  young  and  ambitious  players. 
Now  at  last  they  were  to  renew  their  battle  of 
1905,  since  Lamed  had  confined  his  play  to  his 
native  soil,  while  Brookes's  genius  was  as  well 
known  in  England  as  in  Australia. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  imp  of  the  perverse  outdid 
himself  in  what  followed.  New  Zealand  was  the 
venue  of  the  challenge  tie  in  1911,  the  United 
States  being  the  challenger  by  virtue  of  a  victory 
over  the  British  Isles  in  the  United  States.  Set 
for  the  concluding  days  of  the  year,  rain  pre- 
vented play  for  two  days  and  it  actually  occurred 
in  191 2.  An  unusually  cold  and  rainy  spell  pre- 
vailed in  Christchurch  in  December  and  it  caused 
a  return  of  the  rheumatism  that  had  afflicted 
Larned  for  years  prior  to  1907.  When  he  went 
on  the  court  against  Rodney  Heath,  Brookes's 
teammate,  in  the  first  match  on  January  1st, 
Larned  was  so  crippled  that  he  could  only  nobble 
about  the  court.  So  potent  was  his  reputation, 
however,  that  he  won  the  first  set  before  Heath 
discovered  that  he  was  not  able  to  run.  There- 
after it  was  all  Heath,  although  Larned  made  a 
stand  in  the  third  set,  carrying  it  to  7-5. 
Brookes  and  Wright  had  a  great  match,  the 
Australian  winning  in  four  sets.  Neither  man 
was  at  his  best,  each  admitting  that  he  was 
half-fifteen  below  his  maximum. 

The  Cup  was  now  virtually  won  byAustralasia, 
for  Brookes  and  Alfred  W.  Dunlop  beat  Wright 
and  McLoughlin  in  the  doubles,  four  sets  being 
required.  Only  one  of  the  remaining  two  singles 
was  played,  McLoughlin  substituting  for  Larned 
after  the  latter  had  been  pronounced  incapacitated 
by  a  Christchurch  physician.  The  young  Cali- 
fornian  played  the  "mighty  Brookes"  and  actu- 
ally led  at  two  sets  to  one,  only  to  lose  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  periods. 

It  was  a  tremendous  shock  to  the  United 
States  to  suffer  such  an  overwhelming  defeat. 
Her  team  had  shown  up  well  in  practice  and  re- 
ports from  Christchurch  indicated  a  win  for  them. 


By  S.  Wallis  Merrihew 
III— The  Pre-War  Period 
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Maurice  E.  McLoughlin  of  California,  famil- 
iarly known  as  "The  Comet."  the  United 
States  National  champion  in  1912  and  1913 

Australasia's  prestige  rose  still  higher,  and  the 
prospect  of  wresting  the  Cup  from  her  seemed 
more  remote  than  ever. 

With  Larned  out,  the  American  championship 
was  won  by  McLoughlin  in  accordance  with  ex- 
pectations. He  was  now  in  his  twenty-third 
year  and  clearly  the  foremost  American  player. 
Yet  tlie  mutability  of  the  game  was  demonstrated 
by  the  final  match.  The  challenge  round,  in 
effect  from  1884,  had  been  abolished  when  it  be- 
came certain  that  Larned  would  not  compete  in 
1912.  This  ended  a  controversy  that  had  raged 
for  many  years.  The  opponents  of  the  system 
asserted  that  it  was  unfair  to  pit  a  player  worn 
by  a  week's  competition  against  a  champion  fresh 
mentally  and  physically,  who  might  win  the  title 
by  playing  only  one  match  during  the  entire 
season — as  actually  happened  at  least  once. 
With  Larned  out  of  the  running  the  challenge 
system  was  done  away  with  by  practically 
unanimous  consent. 

McLoughlin,  Richard  N.  Williams,  2nd,  and 
former  champion  William  J.  Clothier  were  the 
principal  contenders  in  191 2.  The  "blind 
draw"  prevailed  then,  the  "seeding"  system  not 
being  adopted  until  many  years  later,  and  the 
three  men  named  were  all  in  the  same  half  of  the 
draw.  McLoughlin  beat  Williams  in  five  sets 
and  Clothier  in  four.  Karl  Behr  was  the  logical 
man  to  come  through  in  the  other  half,  but  he 
was  beaten  by  Wallace  Johnson  in  the  semi-final 
round,  winning  only  one  set,  the  first.  The 
match  was  played  while  McLoughlin  and  Clothier 
were  battling  on  the  championship  court  at  New- 
port, and  only  a  handful  of  people  watched  the 
Johnson-Behr  match.  When  the  news  that 
Johnson  had  won  became  known  there  was 
universal  surprise.  So  general  was  the  opinion 
that  McLoughlin  would  win  the  final  in  a  walk, 
however,  that  chief  interest  centered  in  the 
ceremony  of  crowning  a  new  champion  after 
Larned's  long  reign. 

1  he  most  monumental  upset  in  all  lawn  tennis 
history  was  narrowly  averted.  McLoughlin's 
California  friends,  including  Thomas  C.  Bundy, 
with  whom  he  had  just  won  the  doubles  champion- 


ship, departed  from  Newport  Saturday  night, 
after  McLoughlin  had  beaten  Clothier.  The 
intervening  Sunday  impressed  McLoughlin  with 
the  knowledge  that  he  was  expected  to  win  hands 
down;  and  the  thought  came  to  him — suppose  he 
didn't  win?  He  began  play  Monday  morning 
with  the  disconcerting  know  ledge  that  he  was  off 
his  stroke  and  that  Johnson  was  very  much  on 
his.  The  latter's  chop  strokes  were  hitting  the 
lines  with  meticulous  accuracy  and  he  was,  as 
always,  coolness  personified.  He  won  the  first 
two  sets,  lost  the  third;  and  in  the  fourth  he 
needed  but  one  point  to  give  him  a  commanding 
lead  and  almost  certain  victory.  He  lost  the 
much-needed  point  because  a  shot  that  hit  the 
tape  of  the  net  failed  to  climb  over,  it  being 
"chopped"  instead  of  "topped."  McLoughlin 
regained  his  confidence  and  thereafter  was  never 
pressed. 

Few  teams  ever  set  forth  in  quest  of  the  Davis 
Cup  with  less  belief  in  their  ability  to  win  than  the 
British  Isles  team  of  1912.  In  1910  Australasia 
had  broken  off  negotiations  for  the  dispatch  of 
an  English  Cup  team  because  it  was  regarded  as 
being  too  weak  to  make  a  contest.  The  1912 
team  consisted  of  J.  C.  Parke,  C.  P.  Dixon,  F.  G. 
Lowe,  and  A.  E.  Beamish — a  forlorn  hope  if 
ever  there  was  one.  The  tie  was  held  at  Mel- 
bourne in  November  and  Australasia  was  again 
without  the  services  of  Wilding,  her  team  being 
the  same  as  in  191 1,  viz.,  Brookes,  Heath,  and 
Dunlop.  The  totally  unexpected  happened. 
Parke,  an  Irishman  capable  of  rising  to  great 
heights,  but  not  always  to  be  depended  upon, 
created  a  sensation  by  beating  Brookes.  The 
latter  was,  perhaps,  over-confident.  His  volleys 
were  penetrated  by  the  running  drives  of  Parke 
and  he  went  down  in  four  sets.  Dixon  beat 
Heath,  and  while  the  victory  of  Brookes  and  Dun- 
lop in  the  doubles  left  Australasia  with  still  a 
chance,  hope  was  dissipated  w  hen  Parke  won  from 
Heath  in  three  sets.  Thus  the  Cup,  having  left 
the  shores  of  England  in  1907,  was,  after  a  stay  of 
four  years,  to  return  there. 

The  year  1913  was  notable  in  Davis  Cup  his- 
tory as  having  the  greatest  entry  list  in  the  period 
1900-1920.  Phis  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
British  Isles  was  the  champion  nation.  The 
challengers  were  Germany,  France,  the  United 
States,  Australasia,  Canada,  South  Africa,  and 
Belgium;  and  the  British  Isles  brought  the  num- 
ber to  eight. 

The  time  seemed  ripe  for  the  United  States  to 
win  back  the  Cup.  McLoughlin  and  Williams 
were  selected  as  the  singles  players,  with  Harold 
H.  Hackett,  former  doubles  champion,  as  the 
captain,  Wallace  F.  Johnson  completing  the 
team.  They  sailed  for  England  early  in  the 
summer,  having  first  beaten  Australasia  in  New 
York;  neither  Brookes  nor  Wilding  was  on  the 
team.  Germany  and  Canada  were  unable  to 
offer  much  opposition,  although  the  former  had 
beaten  France;  and  the  United  States  earned  the 
right  to  play  the  champion  nation,  the  British 
Isles.  The  latter  relied  on  Parke  and  Dixon 
for  the  singles  and  on  the  latter  and  Roper  Bar- 
rett for  the  doubles.  A  fairly  easy  victory  for 
the  United  States  was  expected. 

As  has  so  often  happened,  the  unexpected  oc- 
curred. Parke  beat  both  McLoughlin  and  Wil- 
liams, five  sets  being  required  in  each  case. 
The  equilibrium  was  restored  when  both  the 
Americans  beat  Dixon,  the  latter  carrying  Wil- 
liams to  five  sets,  however.  Thus  everything 
had  hinged  on  the  doubles  match,  which  was 
played  on  the  second  day  when  the  score  was  one 
match  each.  1  lie  British  Isles  led  at  two  sets  to 
one  and  at  5-3  in  the  all-important  fourth  set. 
The  United  States  recovered  when  McLoughlin 
and  Hackett  won  Barrett's  service,  and  then 
came  the  sensational  occurrence  that  made 
McLoughlin  a  greater  favorite  than  ever.  Serving 
in  the  tenth  game,  he  broke  his  racket.  Taking 
another  one,  and  being  within  two  points  of 
defeat,  "Mac"  smashed  into  the  net.  The 
British  Isles  needed  but  one  point.  Again 
McLoughlin  was  lobbed  to  and  he  had  the  choice 
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of  playing  safe  or  going  all  out  for  the  point 
with  his  still  untried  racket.  He  chose  the 
dangerous  course,  while  the  Wimbledon  gallery 
thrilled  and  watched.  The  ball  was  "killed" 
and  the  danger  point  was  past.  McLoughlin  and 
Hackett,  whose  game  justified  his  reputation  for 
strategical  and  "heady"  play,  eventually  won  tin- 
match.  On  the  third  day  McLoughlin's  w  in  from 
Dixon  brought  the  Cup  to  America  again. 

McLoughlin  retained  the  American  title  in 
1913  without  much  difficulty.  He  met  Johnson 
in  the  semi-final  round,  this  time  beating  him 
easily,  and  then  went  on  to  a  four  set  victory 
over  Williams.  He  was  now  firmly  entrenched 
in  popular  favor  and  regarded  bv  many  as  the 
logical  winner  of  the  Wimbledon  title  also,  for 
he  went  to  England  in  quest  of  the  Davis  Cup. 
Wilding  was  the  "standing-out"  champion, 
and  when  McLoughlin  battled  his  way  through  to 
the  challenge  round,  an  American  victory— the 
first  one  on  record — was  expected.  But  Wilding 
rose  superbly  to  the  occasion  and  beat  McLough- 
lin in  a  titanic  struggle,  achieving  a  straight  set 
victory.  He  had  studied  his  rival's  game  care- 
fully during  the  ten  days  that  preceded  the  chal- 
lenge round,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  latter 
was  played  on  July  4th,  the  great  New  Zealander 


won  a  British,  or  at  least  a  Colonial,  victory. 
His  ability  to  handle  successfully  McLoughlin's 
fiery  service  was  perhaps  the  chief  factor  in  the 
matter. 

In  1913  Wilding  had  won  his  fourth  successive 
W  imbledon  championship.  He  was  selected  as  a 
member  of  the  1914  Australasian  team,  along  with 
Brookes,  Dunlop,  and  Stanley  N.  Doust,  the 
latter  a  member  of  the  Australasian  team  of 
1913.  Brookes  had  not  played  at  Wimbledon 
since  1907,  when  he  had  won  the  title.  Belief  in 
Wilding's  invincibility  had  become  ingrained  in 
England,  so  when  it  was  known  that  Brookes  was 
coming  to  America  via  England  and  would  com- 
pete at  Wimbledon,  his  victory  was  regarded  as 
by  no  means  a  foregone  conclusion.  Yet  Brookes 
made  his  Wimbledon  play  a  triumph.  He  won 
the  All  Comers,  beating  Otto  Froitzheim,  the 
premier  German  player,  in  a  five  set  final  match. 
Brookes  then  played  Wrilding  in  the  challenge 
round,  beating  him  in  straight  sets  and  placing 
to  his  credit  a  unique  performance.  Three  times 
he  had  competed  at  Wimbledon,  in  1905,  1909, 
and  1914.  On  the  first  occasion  he  was  beaten 
by  H.  L.  Doherty  in  the  challenge  round;  and  on 
the  other  two  he  won  the  All  Comers  and  beat 
the  title  holders,  A.  W.  Gore  and  W  ilding,  re- 
spectively, in  straight  sets. 

After  triumphing  at  Wimbledon,  Brookes 
came  to  the  United  Stares  for  the  first  time.  At 
the  Allegheny  Country  Club,  at  Sewickley,  a 
suburb  of  Pittsburgh,  the  scene  was  set  for  the 
match  in  which  Australasia  defeated  Germany. 


COUNTRY    I  II  I 

1  hen  the  Australasians  went  to  Boston,  where 
they  were  to  play  the  British  Isles;  and  the  Ger- 
mans started  for  home.  The  Boston  match 
resulted  in  favor  of  the  antipodeans,  Parke 
making  the  only  tally  for  the  British  Isles. 

When  the  United  States  and  Australasia  met  in 
the  challenge  tie,  at  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.,  on 
August  13th.  the  Great  War  was  engrossing 
public  attention.  Nevertheless  the  match  w;is  a 
memorable  event.  Williams  opposed  Wilding 
in  the  first  match  and  1 1,000  people  had  their 
hopes  raised  by  a  brilliant  opening  attack  of  the 
American.  He  ran  to  3-0  by  irresistible  play, 
then  to  4-1  and  5-3.  But  the  pace  was  too  fast, 
and  Wilding  by  steady  and  persistent  play  made 
a  stand  and  Williams  became  erratic  and  ulti- 
mately faded  out  of  the  picture.  Then  Mc- 
Loughlin and  Brookes  went  on  the  court  for 
what  is  still  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
matches  in  the  annals  of  the  game.  It  started 
at  3.55  p.  M.,  and  into  the  first  set,  lasting  an 
hour,  all  the  fireworks  and  most  of  the  fighting 
were  concentrated.  For  thirty-two  games  the 
battle  went  on,  and  when  McLoughlin  had  won 
the  set  at  17-15  all  who  were  gathered  around 
the  enclosure  felt  that  they  too  had  been  under  a 
terrific  strain. 


The  match  was  a  battle  of  services.  Brookes 
served  first  and  for  thirty-one  games  the  server 
won.  In  the  eighteenth  game  Brookes  was 
w  ithin  a  point  of  winning  McLoughlin's  delivery, 
but  he  missed  thiee  chances  of  driving  home. 
At  0-40  in  this  game  McLoughlin  served  three 
aces  and  then  ended  the  game  by  coming  to  the 
net  behind  a  slow,  twnsting  service  and  chop- 
volleying  Brookes's  return.  The  battle  raged 
unabated  and  was  waged  evenly  to  the  thirty- 
first  game.  Then  Brookes,  leading  at  40-15, 
seemed  to  be  safe,  but  McLoughlin  lifted  his 
game  still  higher,  outguessing  the  Australian  for 
the  win  of  the  last  point.  Still  Brookes  was  not 
done.  He  tried  desperately  to  win  McLoughlin's 
service,  carrying  the  score  to  deuce;  but  the  Cali- 
fornian  won  the  next  two  points  and  the  set  at 
17-15.  It  had  lasted  one  hour  and  nineteen 
minutes  and  was  desperately  fought  from  start  to 
finish.  McLoughlin  stood  well  back  to  take  the 
service,  while  Brookes  took  his  position  inside 
the  baseline,  with  marked  success. 

The  next  two  sets. were  an  anticlimax.  It 
was  apparent  that  Brookes,  who  was  nearly 
thirty-seven  years  old,  could  not  stand  four 
more  sets.  McLoughlin  won  the  next  two  sets, 
each  at  6-3,  and  the  day's  score  was  one  match- 
all. 

The  next  day,  Friday,  Brookes  and  Wilding 
beat  McLoughlin  and  Bundy,  the  American 
champions,  6-3,  8-6,  9-7,  in  a  match  that  might 
very  well  have  gone  the  other  w7ay,  so  hard  fought 
were  the  second  and  third  sets.  McLoughlin 
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sought  to  carry  too  much  of  the  burden,  and  the 
Australians  took  full  advantage  of  the  fact. 

Brookes  faced  W  illiams  in  the  fourth  and  crucial 
match  of  the  series.  In  only  one  set,  the  third, 
was  the  American  on  his  game.  1  le  found  himself 
during  that  period  and  won  the  set  at  IO-8. 

1  he  American  championship  was  held  at  New- 
port as  usual,  two  weeks  later.  McLoughlin  and 
Williams  came  through  to  the  final  round.  Not 
the  slightest  doubt  was  felt  as  to  the  outcome. 
I  here  was  an  exodus  from  Newport  on  the  Mon- 
day night  before  the  match.  Officials  and  players 
felt  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  remain  for  a 
one-sided  contest.  As  the  late  Robert  D.  Wrenn 
expressed  it.  "McLoughlin  is  in  a  class  by  him- 
self.;' 

W  hen  Williams  won  the  first  set  the  fashionable 
gallery  merely  smiled.  When  he  added  the 
second  set  there  was  surprise  and  concern.  It 
was  a  gallery  quiet,  subdued,  incredulous,  that 
saw  W  illiams  win  the  third  set  and  with  it  the 
title  of  champion.  1  he  usual  explanation  of  the 
result  is  that  McLoughlin  was  stale  or  already 
"burnt  out."  What  actually  occurred  was  that 
W  ilhams  was  at  his  top  for  an  entire  match.  He 
was  the  super-Williams  in  every  department  of 
the  game,  and  he  passed  McLoughlin  so  regularly 
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that  the  latter  was  at  last  obliged  to  stay  back, 
and  as  his  ground  strokes  were  much  inferior  to 
those  of  Williams  his  defeat  was  inevitable. 
Some  time  afterward  McLoughlin,  a  close  friend 
of  Williams,  expressed  the  opinion  that  his  own 
play  that  day  was  not  measurably  inferior  to  that 
against  Brookes.    This  is  my  own  opinion. 

The  world  was  now  completely  engulfed  in  war. 
Tournament  play  in  Europe  ceased,  the  players 
becoming  fighting  men.  In  the  United  States 
the  U.  S.  L.  T.  A.  still  "carried  on."  Williams's 
reign  was  a  short  one.  William  M.  Johnston, 
another  Californian,  beat  all  the  best  men  in  the 
191 5  championship,  ending  with  Williams  and 
McLoughlin,  and  playing  what  was  in  many 
respects  the  best  tennis  yet  seen.  A  year  later 
Johnston  and  Williams  met  in  the  final  round  and 
tiie  latter  won  in  a  match  that  was  probably  the 
finest  tennis  that  had  yet  been  played.  It  was  a 
remarkable  match  in  other  ways.  Johnston 
won  the  third  set  at  love  and  went  ofF  for  the 
rest  seemingly  a  certain  winner.  But  Williams 
recovered  in  the  fourth  set  and  ran  Johnston 
about  the  court  so  relentlessly  that  the  latter  was 
literally  dying  on  his  feet  in  the  fifth  set,  which 
W'illiams  won  after  being  behind  at  0-3. 

A  patriotic  tournament  took  the  place  of  the 
championship  in  191 7,  the  United  States  having 
entered  the  war.  At  Forest  Hills  men  played 
in  uniform  instead  of  in  the  conventional  flan- 
nels. R.  Lindley  Murray,  another  of  the  "eter- 
nal Californians,"  won.  He  repeated  in  1918, 
when  the  championship  was  re-established. 


Furnishing  the 
Room  in  the  House 


(Below)  This  living  room  in  Mrs.  George  M.  Rushmore's  apartment  in  a  re- 
modeled brownstone  house  shows  a  harmonious  grouping  of  old  French  furniture 
and  an  effective  built-in  bookcase  which  creates  a  tone  of  warmth  and  color 


Odom  Si  Rushmore,  decorators 
Living  room  in  Miss  Emily  Rushmore's  apartment  in  one  of  New  York's  old  houses 
altered  to  suit  modern  requirements  without  changing  the  style.    Taking  the  white 
marble  mantelpiece  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  as  a  keynote,  the  decorators 
made  use  of  furnishings  and  decorations  of  that  and  a  slightly  earlier  period 


Six  rooms 
furnished  in  different  styles, 
but  all  possessing  rare  charm 
and  individuality 


odom  &  Ruihmpre,  decorators 


McBurney  &  Underwood,  decorators 

The  most  interesting  features  in  this  living  room  in  the  residence  of  Mrs.  William  R.  Fay  are  the  beautiful  Italian  mantel  and  the 
polychrome  ceiling  (the  latter  not  shown  in  the  picture).   The  walls  are  soft  green  and  the  curtains  of  a  dull  apricot  colored  damask 
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Most  Important 
—the  Living  Room 


{Below)  The  living  room  of  Mrs.  Percy  Williams  expresses  the  comfort  and  per- 
manence  that  we  associate  with  the  manor  houses  of  old  England.  It  is  paneled  in 
early  English  oak  and  the  color  scheme  ranges  from  blue-green  to  soft  dull  orange 


Odom  &i  Rushmore,  decorators 
Another  view  of  Mrs.  George  M.  Rushmore's  living  room,  showing  the  old 
marble  mantelpiece  as  a  centre  of  interest  through  the  use  of  a  French  painted 
panel  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  period  is  further  carried  out  in  the  chairs 
and  other  furnishings.    The  architect  for  the  alterations  isC.  K.  Clinton,  Esq. 


Decorated  by 
McBurney  &  Underwood 
Odom  &  Rushmore 
James  Slater  Me  Hugh 

Photographs  by 

M  a  t  t i e  Edwards  Hewitt,  G  .  W .  H  aeting, 
and  John  Wallace  Gillies 


McBurney  &  Underwood,  de 


James  Slater  McHugh.  decorator 

Here  the  walls  combining  oak  paneling  with  tooled  leather  form  a  becoming  background  for  the  old  English  furniture  of  oak.  The  fireplace  treatment  ,s .particularly 
noteworthy:  the  soft-toned  Caen  stone  frames  a  generous  opening  for  large  logs,  and  the  well-modeled  andirons  complete  a  grouping  that  leaves  little  to  be  desired 
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I AM  proud  to  number  the  cat 
among  my  country  cousins  be- 
cause she  is  so  beautiful  and  so 
self-reliant.  She  adds  a  note  of 
finished  grace  to  the  rural  scene.  And 
though  ^he  always  withholds  some- 
thing, never  granting  us  her  com- 
plete confidence  or  comradeship  and 
recognizing  her  kinship  with  certain 
reservations,  yet  she  is  companion- 
able in  her  own  way.  She  is  affec- 
tionate when  she  chooses  to  be  so. 
Her  mere  presence  among  us  is  an 
asset.  I  am  glad  that  my  love  for 
the  dog  has  not  precluded  my  liking 
for  the  cat. 

There  is  something  inexplicably 
fascinating  about  a  cat.  Something 
mysterious,  too,  though  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  mankind  has  over- 
emphasized the  mystery.  Because 
we  do  not  fully  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  the  cat  we  have  invested  her 
with  a  transcendental  quality,  made 
a  mystic  riddle  of  her,  associated  her  with  witches 
and  enchantment.    And  though  we  choose  to  be 
sensible  and  even  iconoclastic,  we  must  still 
recognize  her  quality  of  inscrutability,  her  Mona 
Lisa  charm.    She  is  so  soft,  so  stealthy,  so  silent, 
so  much  her  own  mistress,  so  sure  of  herself.  It 
is  difficult  to  resist  her  sly  seductiveness. 

The  other  day  I  saw  a  black  cat  lying  in  a 
window,  the  picture  of  physical  content,  her  body 
drawn  up  comfortably,  her  fore  paws  tucked 
under  her  chin.  She  gazed  out  at  me  with  big, 
green,  calm,  uncommunicative,  half  somnolent 
eyes.  I  stopped  to  make  silly  gestures  at  her. 
Was  the  look  which  she  gave  me  in  return  com- 
prehending, blank,  contemptuous,  or  sublimely 
indifferent?  I  studied  her  eyes,  but  I  was  unable 
to  fathom  their  expression. 

I  asked  myself,  is  there  really  something  super- 
natural about  a  cat,  as  thousands  of  human  beings 
have  imagined?  Does  she  dream  of  ancestral 
jungles,  of  Egyptian  worship?  The  poets  have 
suggested  some  such  possibility.  Is  she  capable 
of  profound  abstraction,  or  Oriental  meditation? 
Or  is  she  thinking  of  just  nothing  at  all?  Is  it 
merely  the  shape  of  her  eyes  with  their  curious 
pupils,  surrounded  in  this  case  by  glossy  black, 
that  suggests  to  us  a  mystery  and  a  mysticism 
that  do  not  exist? 

I  do  not  know;  I  can  only  guess.  But  I  think 
it  is  this  very  ability  to  start  us  guessing,  to 
provoke  fanciful  imaginings,  that  accounts  for 
much  of  the  fascination.  Added  to  her  physical 
grace,  her  softness  to  the  touch,  the  charm  of  her 
methods  of  expression,  there  seems  to  be  some 
eternal  enigma  which  she  suggests  but  never 
fully  discloses.  Whether  this  is  real  or  imaginary 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  but  I  suspect  that  it  Is 
due  in  part  to  man's  susceptibility  to  enticement, 
for  it  is  more  flattering  to  gain  attention  from  the 
habitually  reticent  than  from  the  openly  demon- 
strative. 

Oh,  the  cat  is  demonstrative  enough  when  she 
chooses  to  be.  She  knows  how  to  exercise  her 
wiles  upon  the  sons  of  men.  Her  allurements  are 
at  times  almost  shameless.  But  always  one  has 
the  feeling  that  there  is  an  element  of  calculation 
in  them.  Behind  her  physical  seductiveness, 
practised  sometimes  with  an  appearance  of  utter 
abandon,  there  lurks  the  suggestion  of  a  shrewd 
intent.  There  is  something  of  the  adventuress,  of 
the  courtesan  about  her. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  eat  in  the  feminine  gender. 
I  think  vye  commonly  do  that.  The  cat's  charm 
is  essentially  feminine.  To  be  sure,  an  experi- 
enced old  tomcat  may  be  masculine  enough  in  all 
conscience.  He  may  be  a  veritable  man-about- 
town,  a  midnight  roisterer,  a  rake  and  a  bully,  a 
swaggerer  and  a  fighter.  There  is  nothing  lady- 
like about  that.  But  take  the  race  as  a  whole, 
and  consider  its  relations  with  mankind,  and  the 
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blank,  contemptuous,  or  sublimely  indifferent?  " 
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Illustrations  by  Charles  Livingston  Bull 

feminine  attitude  and  approach  and  the  feminine 
type  of  beauty  come  first  to  mind. 

The  cat's  relation  to  mankind  is  as  ancient  as  it 
is  unique.  Its  origin  is  lost  in  the  haze  of  pre- 
historic times.  There  is  some  reason  for  believing 
the  cat  to  have  been  the  first  animal  to  be  tamed 
by  man — if,  indeed,  she  can  be  said  ever  to  have 
been  fully  tamed.  It  is  quite  possible  that  she 
found  her  way  to  the  fires  of  men  while  the  dog's 
ancestors  were  still  howling  outside  the  circle,  be- 
fore men  had  learned  to  milk  the  kine,  shear  the 
sheep,  or  bridle  the  horse.  And  in  all  this  time  I 
think  she  must  have  changed  surprisingly'  little. 
\\  lule  our  kinship  with  the  dog  and  the  horse  has 
been  growing  closer  and  closer  with  the  develop- 
ment of  our  common  interests,  the  cat  is  still  the 
half-wild  creature  that  she  was  in  the  beginning, 
remaining  always  just  outside  the  radius  of  our 
complete  comprehension,  suggesting  alway  s  her 
readiness  on  a  moment's  notice  to  revert  to  the 
wild. 

I  his  suggestion  is  not  entirely  illusory.  Of 
all  our  domesticated  animals,  the  cat  is  the  most 
capable  of  taking  care  of  herself  if  abandoned  to 
her  own  devices.    She  has  never  lost  her  hunting 


"Before  very  long  two  black  kit- 
tens were  added  to  the  gray  one" 
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instinct  or  her  prowess.  Sheep,  if 
deprived  of  human  protection,  would 
soon  be  exterminated.  Cows  would 
be  but  little  safer  in  the  wilderness. 
A  horse  might,  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, survive,  and  dogs  have 
been  known  to  relearn  the  arts  of  self- 
support  and  revert  to  the  life  of  the 
wild.  But  most  cats,  unless  exces- 
sively pampered  (and  a  cat  will  ac- 
cept pampering  readily  enough)  can 
resume  without  hesitation  the  jungle 
life  at  the  point  at  which  their  an- 
cestors left  it  ages  ago.  This  is  not 
mere  theory.  Thousands  of  cats  have 
done  it,  most  of  them  through  neces- 
sity, but  some  of  them,  I  have  no 
doubt,  from  choice.  Occasionally  the 
furtive  form  of  one  of  them  has 
been  seen  in  the  woods,  and  if  we 
were  not  so  dull  of  sight  and  scent 
and  hearing,  I  am  sure  we  should  dis- 
cover more  of  them.  \\  hether  they 
ever  mate  with  the  wild-cats  of  our 
hills,  and  become  merged  at  length  with  the 
feral  variety,  I  do  not  know;  I  believe  some 
naturalists  hold  to  this  theory. 

Yet  the  cat  prefers  the  haunts  of  men,  and  I 
fancy  she  alw  ays  has.  She  is  shrewd  enough  and 
lazy  enough  to  see  the  advantage  of  bed  and 
board  provided.  She  is  clever  enough  to  make  us 
think  that  she  has  come  to  us  because  she  loves 
us,  and  we  are  susceptible  enough  to  believe  it. 

The  cat  is  essentially  parasitic  in  her  relations 
with  mankind.  She  contributes  little  to  our 
wealth  or  our  comfort.  She  does  not  protect  us 
or  our  property  as  the  dog  does,  nor  offer  us  to 
the  same  degree  the  solace  of  understanding 
and  communicable  companionship.  She  does 
no  work,  bears  no  burdens.  She  furnishes  neither 
milk  nor  eggs  nor  wool  nor  meat.  Her  sole  use- 
fulness is  as  a  mouser,  and  in  that  she  follows 
her  own  whim  more  often  than  our  wishes. 
She  remains  a  free-lance  and  even  in  her  one  use- 
fulness does  not  answer  her  master's  commands. 

I  mention  these  things  not  to  condemn  the  cat, 
but  merely  in  an  effort  to  characterize  and  explain 
her.  Her  relation  to  mankind  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  any  of  the  other  animals.  There  is 
none  of  that  frank,  easily  comprehended  ex- 
change of  affection  that  exists  between  a  man 
and  his  dog,  though  there  is  plenty  of  affection  of 
another  sort.  The  cat  is  self-contained,  granting 
the  boon  of  her  friendliness  only  when  it  pleases 
her.  Combined  with  that  unmatched  grace 
which  must  delight  any  appreciative  eye,  it  is,  I 
think,  her  very  aloofness  which  charms  us.  The 
flattery  of  her  occasional  attentions  is  irresistible. 

Even  if  she  could  not  offer  her  accomplishment 
as  a  mouser,  she  would  yet  have  her  place  in  the 
family.  Not  all  values  need  be  utilitarian. 
I  here  is  always  something  lacking  in  a  catless 
home.  I  don't  know  just  what  it  is.  It  isn't 
exactly  companionship,  since  cats  do  not  offer 
companionship  as  dogs  do.  It  isn't  altogether 
the  esthetic  pleasure  which  they  afford  by  their 
astonishing  grace  and  silent  swiftness,  their  un- 
erring instinct  for  composing  themselves  into 
pictures.  I  think  it  must  be  that  the  cat  is  the 
most  accomplished  wheedler  in  the  universe,  and 
that  we  mortals  are  her  foreordained  victims. 
In  a  mild  way  we  are  hypnotized  by  the  cat. 

I  have  read  several  books  about  cats,  and  none 
of  them  has  fully  satisfied  me.  The  authors 
soon  become  preoccupied  with  the  aspect  of 
mystery.  1  hey  are  inclined,  I  suspect,  to  read 
more  into  the  mind  of  the  cat  than  exists  there, 
because  the  human  mind  cannot  quite  grasp  its 
nature  and  because  they  have  succumbed  to  the 
enchantment  of  her  eyes  and  the  subtle  flattery 
of  her  blandishments.  French  writers  like 
1  heophile  Gautier  and  Pierre  Loti  seem  to  have 
fe't  the  spell  of  the  cat  most  acutely.  Carl  Van 
Vechten  in  "The  Tiger  in  the  House"  approaches 
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"A  veritable  man-about-town.  a  mid- 
night roisterer,  a  rake,  and  a  bully" 


the  subject  from  every  conceivable  angle — senti- 
mental, scientific,  historical,  literary.  He  be- 
lieves that  cats  are  extraordinarily  wise.  He  ad- 
mires them  for  their  independence.  He  considers 
them  of  all  creatures  the  most  self-reliant  and  the 
fittest  to  survive,  and  therefore  places  them 
highest  in  the  evolutionary  scale.  But  he  is 
obviously  a  victim  of  their  hypnotic  spell.  I 
believe  he  is  more  than  half  convinced  of  some- 
thing supernatural  about  them. 

Miss  Agnes  Repplier  is  more  delicately  ap- 
preciative and  perhaps  a  trifle  more  rational.  In 
her  book  "The  Fireside  Sphinx"  and  in  her  short 
essay  on  "The  Grocer's  Cat"  in  "Americans  and 
Others"  she  has  written  things  about  cats  that 
every  cat  lover  should  read.  Rut  even  she  drops 
occasionally  into  a  suggestion  of  the  mystic. 
"The  wisdom  of  the  centuries,"  she  says,  "is 
embodied  in  the  contemplative  self-sufficiency 
of  the  cat."  And  she  quotes  a  stanza  by  Graham 
Tomson  which  expresses  this  attitude  in  a  delight- 
ful manner: 

Sphinx  of  my  quiet  hearth!  who  deign'st  to  dwell 

Friend  of  my  toil,  companion  of  mine  ease, 

Thine  is  the  lore  of  Ra  and  Rameses; 

That  men  forget  thou  dost  remember  well, 

Beholden  still  in  blinking  reveries, 

With  sombre  gray-green  gaze  inscrutable. 

When  all  of  the  tribal  traits  have  been  con- 
sidered, however,  and  we  have  done  all  we  can  to 
analyze  and  explain  the  peculiar  feline  nature, 
we  are  confronted  by  memories  of  individual  cats 
that  seemingly  confute  most  of  these  generaliza- 
tions. The  better  you  know  cats  the  more  fully 
do  you  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  no  two  of 
them  are  alike.  You  can  tell  me,  no  doubt,  of 
cats  that  you  believe  to  have  been  as  intelligent  or 
as  loving  as  dogs,  and  I  myself  have  known  cats 
whose  personalities  have  interested  me  even 
more  than  their  racial  characteristics.  As  with 
our  other  animal  kindred,  they  appear  to  develop 
individual  characters  as  we  admit  them  more 
closely  to  the  influence  of  human  intimacy.  Or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that 
we  do  not  become  aware  of  these  traits  until  we 
have  taken  the  cat  to  our  hearts.  Before  we 
gain  her  full  confidence  she  takes  refuge  in  the 
furtiveness,  the  deceits,  the  half-disclosures,  the 
emotional  reserve,  the  calculated  attractiveness 
of  her  kind;  but  when  she  becomes  conscious  of 
our  love  and  affection  she  lays  aside,  to  some  ex- 
tent at  least,  the  tribal  mask  and  becomes  a  person. 

I  have  known  many  of  these  cat  persons  in  my 
day,  and  each  one  of  them  has  taught  me  some- 
thing. Wre  always  had  cats  when  I  was  a  boy. 
They  were  chiefly  double-pawed  cats  of  marked 
intelligence.  Old  Pansy  and  her  daughter,  young 
Pansy,  were  tortoise-shell  mother  cats  who  kept 
our  household  oversupplied  with  feline  inhabit- 
ants. They  were  cats  of  character.  One  of 
them  had  a  habit,  when  she  had  kittens,  of  going 
up  to  my  grandmother's  room  and  bringing  down 
a  certain  red  pin  cushion,  bristling  with  deadly 
needles  and  pins.  This  she  would  proudly  bear 
to  her  blue-eyed  offspring  with  many  repetitions 
of  the  cooing  "Prrrup"  which  she  employed  only 
in  parental  conversations.  We  never  knew  what 
educational  purpose  she  had  in  mind,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  hide  that  pin  cushion  from  her. 

Of  their  numerous  sons  I  remember  Flash,  a 
rangy,  powerful  maltese,  and  Brownie,  my 
favorite  of  them  all.  Brownie  was  a  huge  cat, 
very   sleek    and    handsome,    and  inordinately 


proud  of  himself.  I  le  used  to  pose  on  the  low  sill 
of  one  of  the  front  window  s,  outside  the  curtains, 
in  order,  as  we  believed,  to  excite  the  admiration 
ot  passers-by.  He  wore  a  collar  and  a  little  bell 
which  he  used  to  strike  against  the  window  pane 
when  he  wanted  to  come  in.  He  used  to  jump 
up  on  the  table  where  I  was  doing  my  school 
work  anil  make  little  playful  jabs  with  a  curled 
paw  .it  my  moving  pencil,  or  stretch  himself  at 
hill  length,  purring,  on  my  papers. 

After  I  married  and  was  established  in  a  home 
of  my  own,  my  first  animal  friend  was  Nutty,  a 
gray,  tiger-striped  cat  that  had  spent  his  early 
life  in  a  bakery  where  he  had  not  become  fully 
domesticated.  He  was  at  first  wild  and  strange, 
almost  demoniacal,  but  he  developed  into  a  sleek, 
normal,  affectionate,  and  sometimes,  I  regret  to 
say,  sinful  cat.  He  used  to  start  out  for  a  walk 
with  us  in  the  evening,  trotting  ahead  with  up- 
raised tail,  but  he  always  turned  back  at  a  certain 
point  and  waited  patiently  for  our  return,  lie 
was  the  only  cat  I  have  ever  known  who  would 
actually  repine  during  the  absence  of  his  mistress, 
even  to  the  extent  of  refusing  food. 

During  most  of  the  years  of  our  life  at  Rock 
\\  alls  farm  we  have  had  no  house  cat,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  we  had  as  an  important  member  of 
the  family  a  dog  that  objected  to  cats.  We 
have  frequently  had  cat  visitors  in  the  barn. 
A  barn  cat  is  a  creature  almost  of  a  separate 
variety,  half  wild  and  half  tame.  I  have  ob- 
served their  furtive  forms  among  the  rafters  and 
have  welcomed  them  there,  but  they  have  seldom 
developed  friendliness.  I  remember,  too,  a  bat- 
tered old  tomcat  whom  we  called  Bruiser  and 
who  stayed  with  us  for  a  time.  But  he  killed  a 
nesting  phnebe  bird  before  my  eyes  and  I  never 
felt  quite  the  same  toward  him  after  that. 

There  were  once  two  little  yellow  kittens  whose 
mother,  we  think,  being  overburdened  with  family 
cares,  brought  them  and  told  them  to  stay  with 
us.  My  attention  was  called  to  the  chicken 
house  one  day  by  a  great  amount  of  flapping  and 
scolding.  The  hens,  much  agitated,  were  hud- 
dled in  a  corner.  Fearing  a  skunk,  I  proceeded 
cautiously.  Presently  I  was  amazed  to  see  a 
diminutive  yellow  kitten  sitting  on  the  roost, 
methodically  washing  his  face.  Soon  he  went 
over  to  the  milk  pan  and  took  a  drink.  Next 
day  there  were  two  yellow  kittens  there.  They 
slept  at  night  in  one  of  the  nests,  curled  up  to- 
gether. The  hens  soon  became  accustomed  to 
their  presence  and  they  would  all  drink  amicably 
out  of  the  same  milk  pan,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
yellow  kittens. 

We  called  them  Aucassin  and  Nicolette,  but 
later  found  it  necessary  to  rechristen  the  second 
one  Nicholas.  They  lived  there  for  several  days 
until  our  dog  Sandy  began  to  take  a  disquieting 
interest  in  them.  At  last  we  found  a  home  for 
them  in  town. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  a  pretty  black  mother 
cat  brought  her  young  kittens,  one  by  one,  to  an 
unused  stall  in  our  barn,  and  as  soon  as  she  be- 
came accustomed  to  us  allowed  us  to  pick  them 
up.  We  called  her  Carmen,  she  was  so  like  a 
gypsy;  her  kittens  we  called  Carmencita  and 
Romulus  and  Remus.  We  provided  them  with  a 
daily  saucer  of  milk.  There  was  a  dark  cavern 
underneath  the  manger  into  which  she  taught  the 
kittens  to  dive  at  the  approach  of  danger.  She 
was  a  wise  and  efficient  mother.  As  soon  as 
they  were  old  enough  she  brought  them  mice  and 
rats,  which  marvelously  disappeared  before 
morning,  a  chipmunk,  a  bird  or  two,  and  even  a 
white  baby  rabbit.  It  was  the  rabbit  that  be- 
trayed her,  for  the  little  girl  in  the  neighborhood 
who  owned  the  rabbits  turned  out  to  be  also  the 
mistress  of  the  cat,  and  we  returned  the  whole 
family  with  mingled  feelings  of  regret  and  relief. 

Last  spring  a  black  cat  began  haunting  our 
barn  again,  and  for  a  time  we  were  in  doubt 
whether  it  was  Carmen  or  the  grown-up  Car- 
mencita. We  think,  however,  that  it  was 
Kitty  Carmen.  She  became  quite  friendly  with 
me  at  the  barn,  and  we  used  to  see  her  sometimes 
below  the  garden  and  also  down  by  our  brook, 
either  waiting  patiently  for  some  sort  of  prey  or 
else  merely  meditating.  Our  dog  Sandy  having 
departed,  Kitty  Carmen  took  to  coming  to  the 
house,  and  Madam  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  give  her  milk. 


Presently  this  became  a  daily  ritual.  Kitty 
Carmen  seemed  very  hungry,  and  we  suspected 
that  she  had  a  new  litter  of  kittens  somewhere. 
I  looked  about  the  barn  casually  but  did  not  find 
them.  I  hen  one  morning  Madam  discovered 
her  outside  the  kitchen  door  with  a  gray  kitten, 
two  or  three  weeks  old.  Before  very  long  two 
black  kittens  were  added  to  the  gray  one,  though 
in  each  case  we  failed  to  witness  the  process  of 
transportation.  Then  I  heard  a  high-pitched 
little  cry  coming  from  the  barn  loft.  I  climbed 
up  and  found  kitten  number  four — another  gray 
one.  Did  Kitty  Carmen  intend  to  abandon  this 
one,  or  did  she  lose  count,  or  did  she  plan  to  go 
back  for  it  later?  Anyway,  I  brought  it  down 
and  added  it  to  the  rest. 

\\  hen  next  we  looked  for  the  four  kittens  we 
failed  to  find  them,  but  after  a  while  a  bright 
little  face  peered  out  from  a  hole  beneath  our 
stone  doorstep.  All  four  kittens  were  in  this 
den.  Did  Kitty  Carmen  first  discover  this  re- 
treat and  decide  that  it  was  just  the  place  for  her 
kittens?  Did  she  find  the  barn  loft  too  warm 
during  the  hot  spell?  Or  did  she  plan  to  have  us 
adopt  the  kittens  and  then,  when  assured  of  their 
safety,  leave  them  with  us?  We  credited  her 
with  enough  wisdom  for  any  scheme. 

She  did  not  once  attempt  to  bring  them  into 
the  house.  At  night  she  would  send  them  to 
bed  in  their  den  and  then  go  away  and  leave 
them  till  morning.  At  intervals  during  the  day 
she  would  return  from  her  wanderings,  call  them 
forth,  and  lie  with  her  little  family,  fearless  and 
contented,  under  our  big  locust  tree.  We  began 
to  suspect  that  she  had  concocted  some  ingenious 
plan  to  wish  her  kittens  on  to  us.  She  appeared 
to  recognize  the  responsibilities  of  parenthood, 
but  she  was  an  emancipated  cat  and  evidently 
did  not  intend  to  allow  the  cares  of  a  family  to 
interfere  with  her  career.  Madam,  to  guard 
against  starvation  in  case  of  desertion,  taught  the 
youngsters  to  drink  from  a  saucer.  At  last  we 
took  them  all  to  Kitty  Carmen's  rightful  home 
and  the  mother  accepted  the  change  with  resigna- 
tion. 

I  fear  I  have  left  too  little  space  in  which  to  do 
justice  to  the  story  of  Nanki-Poo.  He  was  a 
forlorn  and  timorous  creature  when  we  first  saw 
him.  He  lacked  the  contented  look  of  the  well 
fed  cat.  He  seemed  afraid  of  us.  There  was 
something  wild  and  strange  about  him,  something 
that  seemed  to  set  him  apart  from  human  under- 
standing. 

Madam  first  saw  him  lurking  near  the  chicken 
house,  and  fearing  that  he  might  be  up  to  some 
mischief,  she  shooed  him  away.  He  slunk 
around  the  house  and  later  she  saw  him  in  the 
back  yard.  He  looked  so  thin  and  forlorn  that 
her  pity  was  aroused.  He  wasn't  much  of  a  cat 
to  look  at,  but  still — 

She  coaxed  him  to  her  and  after  awhile  he  al- 
lowed her  to  pick  him  up.  Then  she  called  to  me. 
At  the  appearance  of  a  man  he  seemed  to  go  into  a 


"I  see  only  a  little  cat  looking  up  at  me.  confident 
of  my  kindness,  and  I  know  him  for  kin  of  mine" 
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panic.  He  struggled  wildly  in  Madam's  arms, 
but  at  last  she  quieted  him  and  finally  he  allowed 
me  to  approach  and  touch  him. 

Madam,  interested  by  his  strange  behavior, 
and  curious  to  know  how  he  would  act  in  the 
house,  brought  him  in  and  held  him  in  her  lap. 
As  soon  as  he  became  convinced  that  we  were 
friendly  he  began  to  purr  in  a  low,  rumbling  tone 
and  to  wriggle  and  claw  in  a  sort  of  mad  ecstasy. 

He  was  a  particularly  unprepossessing  animal, 
I  thought.  He  was  part  white  and  part  striped 
gray.    His  eyes  were  yellow  and  his  face  thin  and 
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that  she  named  him  Nanki-Poo,  the  Wandering 
Minstrel. 

To  make  a  long  storv  short,  in  a  few  days  we 
were  aware  of  the  fact  that  Nanki-Poo  had,  some- 
how or  other,  become  our  cat.  Strangely 
enough  we  grew  very  fond  of  him.  All  his  efforts 
seemed  to  be  directed  toward  making  us  like 
him,  and  he  succeeded. 

I  think  I  have  never  known  a  cat  to  change  so 
quickly  or  so  completely  under  kind  treatment. 
None  of  the  wildness  or  scragginess  remained. 
Milk  and  a  sense  of  security  altered  his  appear- 
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have  become  good  friends  over  there  in  the  barn, 
for  he  often  lies  close  to  her  hind  feet  without 
fear  during  the  milking,  casting  an  appraising 
eye  upward  now  and  then  to  the  waving  tail,  and 
Dinah  has  never  yet  moved  while  he  is  there. 
He  sticks  even  more  closely  to  Madam,  scarcely 
leaving  her  side  when  she  is  outdoors.  If  she  goes 
to  the  garden  to  gather  vegetables  for  dinner,  or  to 
pick  flowers  or  berries,  Nanki-Poo  goes  with  her. 

When  he  hears  the  door  slam  he  leaves  his 
hunting  and  comes  running  from  a  distant  field. 
With  an  odd,  dainty,  crooked  gait  he  picks  his 


"Of  all  our  domesticated  animals,  the  cat  is  the  most  capahle  of  taking  care  of  herself  it  abandoned  to 
her  own  devices.  She  has  never  lost  her  hunting  instinct  or  her  prowess.  .  .  .  Most  cats  .  .  . 
can  resume  without  hesitation  the  jungle  life  at  the  point  at  which  their  ancestors  left  it  ages  ago" 


fox-like.  He  was  the  last  cat  in  the  world  I 
should  wish  to  adopt  and  I  persuaded  Madam  to 
put  him  out,  though  she  could  not  refrain  from 
setting  out  a  saucer  of  milk  for  him,  which  he 
lapped  up  with  extreme  rapidity  as  though  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  for  danger. 

The  next  day  he  appeared  again.  Madam 
kept  him  out  of  the  house,  but  like  Mary's  little 
lamb,  still  he  lingered  near.  He  would  stand 
outside  the  screen  door,  open  a  very  pink  mouth, 
and  emit  a  soft,  plaintive  little  cry.  Madam 
succumbed  to  the  extent  of  another  saucer  of 
milk.    He  was  such  a  ragged  vagabond  of  a  cat 


ance  tremendously.  And  he  has  turned  out  to 
be  a  cat  of  character.  His  very  idiosyncracies, 
which  at  first  seemed  so  strange  and  unattractive, 
have  individualized  him.  He  is  not  like  the 
common  run  of  cats.  In  some  ways  he  is  ex- 
tremely intelligent.  Incidentally  he  has  proved 
himself  to  be  an  expert  mouser. 

I  think  I  have  never  known  so  companionable  a 
cat.  He  is  almost  like  a  dog  in  that.  He  loves 
to  ride  about  on  our  shoulders.  When  I  go  out 
to  the  barn  he  gets  up  from  his  doormat  and 
accompanies  me.  Sometimes  he  rubs  about  me 
when  I  am  milking.    I  think   he  and  Dinah 


way  through  the  grass.  "Hello,  Nanki-Poo,"  I 
call.  He  looks  up  at  me  with  his  yellow  eyes, 
opens  his  pink  mouth,  and  answers.  Queer, 
lovable  little  Nanki-Poo! 

And  so  I  find  myself  wandering  from  a  con- 
sideration of  cats  in  general  to  cats  in  particular. 
I  cease  speculating  on  feline  nature  and  find 
myself  loving  and  striving  to  know  batter  the 
individual  cat.  I  forget  all  about  their  mystery, 
their  fawning  wiles,  their  cruelty,  their  half-tamed 
furtiveness.  I  see  only  a  little  cat  looking  up  at 
me,  confident  of  my  kindness,  and  I  know  him 
for  kin  of  mine. 
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joy  a   marked  advantage   over  the 
amateurs  (a  few  excepted)  it  is  in  iron 
play.  A  great  many  of  the  so-called  "simon- 
pures"  are  fully  as  good  off  the  tee  as  are 
their  salaried  brethren  of  the  links,  and  still 
more  excel  on  the  greens.    That  is  true 
not  only  concerning  the  elect  among  the  amateurs 
but  also  of  the  average  players.    When  it  comes 
to  iron  play,  however,  the  professionals,  taking 
them  as  a  whole,  are  far  superior.    Indeed  there 
are  few  amateurs,  even  among  the  top-notch 
players,  who  are  able  to  score  in  figures  as  low  as 
the  professionals,  not  only  the  outstanding  ones 
like  Hagen,  Sarazen,  Rarnes,  Hutchinson,  Mac- 
donald    Smith,    Diegel,    Armour,   and  Brady, 
but  many  others  who  are  not  even  national 
figures. 

Why?  Because  of  the  mastery  the  profes- 
sionals have  gained  over  the  iron  clubs  in  their 
bags — midirons,  mashies,  and  niblicks  chiefly, 
but  also  cleeks,  driving  irons,  mashie  irons,  mashie 
niblicks,  spade  mashies  and  all  the  other  clubs  that 
comprise  the  iron  assortment.  By  reason  of 
the  skill  with  which  the  professionals  manipulate 
these  clubs  they  are  able  to  putt  for  birdies  many 
times  when  amateurs  putt  for  pars. 

There  is  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  which  goes 
back  to  the  very  beginning  of  golf  things.  Most 
professionals,  a  few  excepted,  have  come  up  from 
the  caddie  ranks  and  almost  every  caddie,  if  you'll 
take  occasion  to  notice,  swings  an  iron  club  in  his 
leisure  moments.  An  old  discarded  midiron,  an 
old  mashie,  it  may  be,  but  it  is  oftentimes  his  one 
and  only  possession  in  the  way  of  a  golfing 
implement.  And  wherever  he  goes  he's  con- 
stantly swinging  that  rusty  old  club.  As  he 
wends  his  way  homeward  after  a  day  of  bag- 
toting,  every  dandelion  along  his  path  is  in 
imminent  danger  of  losing  its  precious  head. 
Practice  makes  perfect  and  by  this  constant 
association  the  iron  becomes  a  part  of  himself. 

And  when,  as  so  often  happens  these  days, 
these  youngsters  grow  up  and  after  serving  an 
apprenticeship  as  caddie  masters,  assistant 
professionals,  club-makers,  they  become  full- 
fledged  professionals,  the  rudiments  of  iron  play 
have  been  definitely  mastered.  Think  of  all  the 
professionals  who  are  experts  with  their  irons 
and  then  run  over  the  list  of  amateurs  who  enjoy 
the  same  reputation.  There  are  five  of  one  for 
every  one  of  the  other. 

The  rest  of  us  start  quite  differently.  We, 
the  majority  of  the  fifth  estate,  begin  with  our 
woods,  and  our  practice,  if  we  practice  at  all,  is 
generally  on  the  practice  tees  or  on  the  putting 
green.  It  is  our  wooden  clubs  that  concern  us 
most  of  all. 

If  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating  thereof, 
just  listen  to  the  conversation  that  takes  place  in 
the  locker  room  during  a  professional  champion- 
ship and  during  an  amateur  championship. 
The  tenor  of  the  talk  in  the  one  instance  is  how 
the  mashie  and  mashie  niblick  shots  were  flying; 
in  the  other,  how  the  drives  were  going  and  how 
the  putts  were  falling. 

As  stated  before,  the  iron  clubs  are  the  driving 
iron,  cleek.  midiron,  mashie,  mashie-niblick, 
spade  mashie,  and  niblick,  or,  in  modern  parlance, 
the  Nos.  I,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  irons.  The  chief  ones, 
however,  and  the  ones  we  shall  deal  with  in  this 
article  are  the  midiron.  mashie,  and  niblick. 
These  are  the  basic  irons.  The  others  are  all 
gradations  of  them. 

Of  these  clubs,  indeed  of  all  the  irons,  the  most 
useful  is  the  midiron.  Such  is  its  purposefulness 
that  Harry  Vardon,  than  whom  there  was  never 
any  greater  golfer,  once  said  that  if  he  had  to 
select  one  club  to  play  a  whole  round  with,  his 
choice  would  be  a  midiron.  With  its  slight  loft, 
it  is  a  club  that  buoys  confidence;  it  is  a  club 
useful  for  the  playing  of  shots  both  high  and  low. 
Its  value  is  far  greater  to  the  medium-skilled 
golfer  than  it  is  to  the  champions.  It  is  the 
weapon  for  close  lies  on  the  fairway,  in  the  rough 
where  the  grass  is  not  too  tall;  it  is  the  club  for 
into  the  wind  shots;  it  is  a  club  that  may  be  used 
out  of  shallow  bunkers  when  one  needs  to  get 
distance;  it  is  the  club  for  chipping  and  running, 
and  in  a  pinch  one  could  even  putt  with  it. 
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Its  sphere  of  action  is  anywhere  between  120 
and  170  yards — a  range  which  the  average  player 
would  do  well  to  keep  in  mind,  for  one  of  the 
greatest  mistakes  of  golfers,  especially  golfers  of 
average  ability,  is  under-clubbing.  How  many 
times  in  the  course  of  an  invitation  tournament 
do  we  see  golfers  using  a  mashie  for  a  shot  of 
midiron  length!  Forcing  a  golf  shot  is  one  of  the 
cardinal  sins  of  the  average  golfer.  Don't 
under-dub  yourself  is  an  admonition  often  given, 
but  seldom  heeded. 

Just  a  few  words  about  the  grip  and  stance  in 
playing  iron  clubs.  The  grip  in  playing  a  midiron, 
in  fact  any  of  the  irons,  should  be  slightly  tighter 
than  in  the  case  of  wooden  clubs.  The  reason 
of  course  is  this:  in  playing  irons  the  club  head 
comes  in  contact  with  the  ground.  In  order  to 
keep  it  from  turning  and  thereby  sending  a  ball 


"The  club  head  should  follow  the  line  of  flight  until  the  arms  are 
fully  stretched  out. " — Cyril  Walker  practising  his  own  precepts 


scuttling  off  either  to  left  or  right  instead  of 
straight,  the  grip  has  to  be  firmer.  The  general 
practice  in  regard  to  stance  is  to  place  the 
feet  closer  together  than  they  are  for  the  tee 
shot. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  distance  between  the 
player  and  the  objective  decreases,  so  should 
the  distance  between  the  feet  decrease.  From 
the  drive  down  to  the  short  approach,  the  feet 
converge.  To  be  more  explicit,  the  feet  in  play- 
ing a  midiron  shot  should  be  placed  about  two 
inches  closer  together  than  they  are  for  the  tee 
shot  and  the  left  foot  should  be  pulled  back  about 
three  inches  behind  the  right  so  as  to  open  up  the 
stance.  Another  thing  to  remember  is  that  for 
a  midiron  shot,  and  for  all  iron  shots,  the  player 
should  stand  closer  to  the  ball  than  is  the  case 
with  wooden  club  shots.  The  reason  is  obvious — 
namely,  that  the  iron  clubs  are  shorter  than 
wooden  clubs. 
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Keeping  the  feet  close,  says  Abe  Mit- 
chell, will  prevent  a  body  lunge  and  greatly 
assist  a  correct  pivot. 

We  next  come  to  the  swing.    In  mak- 
ing the  proper  swing  for  iron  shots  one 
thing  should  be  borne  in  mind.    That  is 
that  it  should  be  shorter — half  or  three- 
quarters  at  the  outside.    Beyond  these 
limits  there  is  always  the  danger  of  lack  of 
control,  and  with  iron  clubs  direction  is  far  more 
desirable  than  distance  because  of  the  fact  that 
modern  greens  are  closely  guarded,  making  it 
necessary  to  steer  the  ball.     Then,  too,  the  swing 
must  be  compact.    Compactness  in  making  the 
stroke   is  one  of  the   fundamentals  of  sound 
iron  play.    In  order  to  get  compactness  it  is 
essential  that  the  arms  be  kept  under  control. 
I  his  can  be  accomplished  only  by  keeping  them  in 
close  to  the  body;  not  too  close,  thus  restricting 
their  use,  but  just  close  enough  to  prevent  their 
getting  out  of  the  right  path.    The  wrists  must 
be  held  firm,  which,  however,  does  not  mean 
tense. 

I  recently  came  across  an  article  by  Mitchell 
in  which  he  said  that  the  secret  of  good  iron  club 
play  is  in  the  flick  of  the  wrists.  "  Both  hands, 
and  of  course  the  arms,  must  rotate,"  he  insists, 
"so  that  the  club  face  at  the  top  of  the  back- 
swing  is  open — in  other  words,  square  to  the  ball. 
The  club  face  must  not  point  to  the  sky.  The 
wrists  bend  to  permit  the  club  head  to  get  the 
'tail'  into  the  swing.  The  club  head  must  be 
allowed  to  go  the  full  distance,  and  in  order  to  do 
that  I  never  hurry  an  iron  shot.  There  is,  in  fact, 
quite  a  pause  at  the  top  of  the  swing — a  most 
purposeful  pause  for  it  permits  me  to  wait  for  the 
'tail.' 

"I  have  found,  after  making  a  complete  pivot 
going  up,  that  when  the  down-swing  is  started 
there  is  an  entire  absence  of  any  tendency  to 
lunge  at  the  ball.  I  am  able  to  stand  quite 
central  and  just  rotate  the  body  from  the  hips. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  slight  forward  movement, 
but  it  is  negligible.  I  would  suggest  that  a  good 
plan  for  those  who  like  to  try  this  method  is  to 
keep  the  weight  well  back  on  the  right  foot  all 
through  the  swing,  speeding  up  the  clubhead 
with  a  turn  of  both  arms  so  that  the  right 
at  impact  covers  up  the  left.  If  this  is  done 
the  shoulders  will  turn  'round  as  the  club 
descends.  This  turn  is  the  one  movement 
which  can  give  pace  to  the  club  head.  The 
hands  alone  cannot  do  it.  Indeed,  their  speed 
is  much  the  same  all  the  way,  but  the  climb- 
over  of  the  right  hand,  coupled  with  the  down- 
ward turn  of  the  left  hand  toward  the  turf  so 
that  the  back  of  the  left  hand  on  impact  faces 
the  turf,  is  the  secret  of  the  flick  of  the  wrists 
which  not  only  gives  accuracy  but  likewise 
length." 

So  far  as  the  mashie  shot  is  concerned  one  of 
the  chief  mistakes  made  by  golfers  is  that  of  using 
it  when  the  midiron  would  better  serve  the 
purpose.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  only  on  in- 
frequent occasions  that  anything  greater  than  a 
half-stroke  should  be  employed  with  the  mashie. 
In  general  the  points  made  regarding  proper 
methods  with  the  midiron  apply  also  to  the 
mashie.  Less  turn  of  the  body  is  required  and 
the  stance  is  not  quite  so  wide.  And  since  the 
club  shaft  is  somewhat  shorter  than  that  of  the 
midiron,  one  should  stand  somewhat  closer  to  the 
ball,  which  should  be  played  an  inch  or  two 
farther  toward  a  level  with  the  left  heel  than  in 
the  case  of  a  midiron  stroke. 

One  of  the  finest  exponents  of  mashie  play  is 
the  British  veteran  J.  H.  Taylor  who,  although 
well  beyond  middle  age,  is  still  able  to  hold  his 
own  in  open  competitions.  In  fact,  only  a  couple 
of  years  ago  Taylor,  who  began  winning  cham- 
pionships in  England  before  several  of  the  modern 
idols  were  born,  led  the  entire  field  for  three 
rounds.  Harry  Vardon  was  another  great  artist 
with  the  mashie,  as  was  also  "Chick"  Evans. 
Still  another  fine  mashie  player  is  Cyril  Walker, 
for  several  years  golf  professional  at  the  Engle- 
wood  Golf  Club  in  New  Jersey. 

The  golf  world  was  amazed  two  years  ago  by 
Walker's  feat  in  winning  the  American  Open 
championship  from  a  field  second  to  none  in 
brilliancy.    Weighing    less    than    120  pounda 
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at  the  time,  in  poor  physical  health,  the  young 
Englishman  defeated  Hagen,  Jones,  and  num- 
erous other  rivals  over  one  of  the  most  dirhcu  t 
and  exacting  of  courses,  the  Oakland  Hills 
Country  Club  just  outside  of  Detroit.  He  did 
it  chiefly  by  his  wonderful  accuracy  with  his 
irons.  ,. 

Not  only  is  Walker  a  great  golfer,  but  his 
victory  buoyed  the  confidence  of  those  who 
regard"  size  and  strength  as  necessary  attributes 
to  greatness  in  golf.  Walker  is  almost  as  much 
of  a  midget  as  Freddie  McLeod,  the  diminutive 
Washington  professional  who,  by  the  way,  is  still 
able  to  hold  his  own  simply  because  of  his  wizardry 
in  iron  plav.  '  Unable  to  get  anywhere  near  the 
distance  that  Hagen,  for  instance,  can,  McLeod 
more  than  atones  for  this  deficiency  by  his  almost 
uncanny  way  of  spanking  an  iron  up  to  the  hole. 
Both  Walker  and  McLeod  are  small  boned,  have 
small  wrists,  and  are  far  below  Sandow  standards 
when  it  comes  to  strength.  Yet  they  can  trade 
long  iron  shots  with  the  best  of  them  and  when  it 
comes  to  mashie  play  excel  the  majority. 

Walker's  theories  regarding  mashie  play  are 
these:  that  the  mashie  can  save  more  strokes 
than  any  other  club  in  the  bag  and  that  it 
is  the  club  that  gives  the  average  golfer  most 
trouble.  His  prescription  for  good  mashie  play 
follows: 

First  take  a  slightly  open  stance  with  the  right 
foot  about  four  inches  in  advance  of  the  left. 
Play  the  ball  slightly  more  off"  the  left  foot 
than  the  right  and  not  too  far  away,  for  the  head 
should  be  practically  over  the  ball.  This  en- 
forces compactness  —  the  basis  of  all  accurate 
iron  play  —  compactness  of  the  elbows  chiefly. 
Without  this  last  no  golfer  can  hope  to  become 
accurate. 

"The  elbows  are  naturally  held  close  to  the 
bodv."   he  savs.    "Don't   let  them   get  out. 


Walker  playing  an  iron  from  the  eighteenth  tee  at  Oak- 
land Hills,  Detroit,  winning  the  Open  championship 
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Start  the  club  head  back  slightly 
inside  the  ball  with  the  left  arm 
alone,  gripping  firmly  with  both 
hands.  The  left  arm  should  travel 
inside  the  ball  until  you  feel  a  slight 
strain  on  the  left  wrist.  The  heel 
of  the  left  foot  is  slightly  raised. 
Let  the  club  head  come  back 
evenly  and  not  hurriedly.  The 
stroke  must  be  made  more  on  a 
horizontal  than  a  perpendicular 
basis.  Don't  try  to  lift  the  club 
up.  Let  it  come  back  natur- 
allv. 

"The  main  point  is  to  keep 
the  right  elbow  close  to  the  body. 
Don't  let  it  fly  up.  If  you  let 
the  right  elbow  get  away  you 
can  never  tell  where  the  ball  is 
going  and  you  will  lose  most  of 
your  power.  With  this  right 
elbow  in  close  and  the  left  arm 
also  against  the  body,  make  the 
downward  hit  with  both  hands. 

"The  mashie  shot  is  not  a 
swing.  It  is  a  hit  just  about 
where  the  ball  and  ground  touch. 
It  is  a  downward  blow  which 
will  take  turf.  As  the  club  head 
goes  through  at  this  point  it 
should  continue  along  the  line  of 
flight  as  far  as  possible  until  the 
arms  are  fully  stretched  out. 
There  should  be  no  attempt  to 
lift  the  club  head  nor  to  swing  it 
around  to  the  left.  Again  it  should 
be  on  the  horizontal  and  not  on 
the  perpendicular  basis.  1  his 
finish  is  the  only  natural  one,  if 
one  reasons  out  the  stroke.  You 
certainly  want  to 
get  the  ball  to  the 
pin,  so  why  not 
hit  along  the  line 
that  leads  to  the 
pin  instead  of 
swinging  up  high 
or  over  to  the  left 
as  so  manv  play- 
ers do? 

"I  make  a  strong  point  of  say- 
ing the  downward  stroke  is  a  two- 
handed  hit  and  the  up  stroke  is 
a  left-arm  movement  with  the 
left  wrist  firm  during  the  entire 
movement." 

Some  of  Walker's  "must  nots" 
are: 

Don't  raise  the  body.  Keep 
it  compactly  in  position  with  the 
head  absolutely  Still. 

Don't  quit  on  the  mashie  shot. 
The  mashie  of  all  clubs  hates  a 
quitter. 

Don't  hit  up. 
the  ball. 

Don't  worry  too  much 
the  wrists. 

He  advises  beginners  to  take 
a  mashie  and  practise  first  of  all 
without  a  ball.  Remembering  to 
keep  the  right  elbow  in  to  the 
side  and  hitting  along  the  line  of 
flight  will  soon  develop  a  habit 
that  will  become  second  nature. 
By  keeping  the  right  elbow  in 
there  will  be  a  feeling  of  power 
and  also  control.  The  hands, 
he  further  cautions,  must  be  kepf 
low.  The  wrists,  he  says,  will 
take  care  of  themselves  if  you 
don't  break  them  to  swing  and 
if  you  allow  the  left  arm  to  carry 
the  club  back  and  not  try  to  lift 
it  with  the  right  hand. 

\\  e  now  come  to  the  niblick 
which,  in  the  words  of  Jim  Barnes, 
winner  of  the  British  Open 
championship  last  year,  is  the 
"broadaxe  of  the  golfer's  kit." 
It  is,  he  says,  the  implement  for 
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fhe  linish  of  a  mashie  iron  shot.    Notice  the  stiff  left  le 


-a  cardinal  principle 


Hit  down  into 


lbout 


all  heavy  work,  whether  it  be  getting  the  ball  out 
of  heavy  rough  or  recovering  from  traps.  Being 
a  ponderous  instrument,  it  requires  no  delicacy, 
its  prerequisites  being  a  firm  stance  and  grip. 
There  is  one  more  thing  about  the  niblick  and  that 
is  that  the  stroke  should  be  more  upright  than 
anything  else. 

The  fact  that  a  ball  is  lying  in  a  trap  does  not 
mean  necessarily  that  the  niblick  should  be 
employed.  Everything  depends  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances. If  getting  out  is  the  main  con- 
sideration— and  there  are  times  when  it  will  be 
— the  safest  method  is  the  so-called  "explosion" 
shot.  In  making  such  a  stroke  the  player  should 
aim  to  strike  the  sand  back  of  the  ball,  thus  driv- 
ing the  club  head  into  the  sand  and  under  the 
ball,  the  sand  taking  the  force  of  the  blow  and 
thus  catapulting  the  ball  into  the  air.  The  dis- 
tance behind  the  ball  that  the  head  of  the  club 
enters  the  sand  depends  entirely  on  the  lie  and  the 
distance  that  has  to  be  covered. 

There  are  one  or  two  things  to  be  avoided. 
The  head  must  be  held  still,  the  back-swing  must, 
not  be  a  hurried  motion,  balance  must  be  main- 
tained, and  don't  look  up  until  the  ball  is  well  on 
its  way.  1  he  club  must  be  held  firmly  because 
of  the  impact  and  should  be  swung  with  a  decided 
wrist  action.  The  motion  is  not  a  swing,  but  a 
chop. 

The  same  principles  apply  in  the  instance  where 
the  ball  is  K  ing  in  heavy  rough.  The  club  should 
be  hit  down  on  the  ball.  Here,  however,  there 
should  be  a  follow-through  as  in  the  case  of  other 
irons.  In  playing  out  of  sand,  however,  the 
follow-through  is  necessarily  restricted. 

1  here  is  one  other  club  that  deserves  just  a 
word.  That  is  the  mashie  niblick  which,  in 
these  days  of  the  lively  ball,  has  come  into  great 
prominence.  It  is  used  where  it  is  essential  to 
get  the  ball  well  up  into  the  air  so  as  to  stop  it 
quickly  as  it  strikes  the  ground. 


The  main  entrance  to 
Villa  Maria.  The  ar- 
chitectural detail  of 
the  doorway  is  exe- 
cuted in  honed  stone, 
and  in  the  recessed 
plaster  panel  above, 
which  is  painted  a 
deep  blue,  is  a  bas  re- 
lief of  the  Virgin  and 
Child.  Around  the 
smaller  windows  the 
wide  raised  2tucco 


bands  are  painted  a 
deep  seal  brown,  and 
the  unglazed  tiles  used 
for  roofs  and  wall 
copings  vary  in  color 
from  deep  brown  to 
soft  red  and  orange. 
The  exterior,  as  well 
as  interior,  ironwork  is 
mostly  old,  and  was 
selected  and  bought 
in  Italy  by  the  archi- 
tect-owner 
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The  principal  entrance  gates.  Like  the  house, 
the  wall  and  massive  gate  posts  are  of  stucco 


Some  arches  of  the  loggia 


A  view  over  the  blue  wa- 
ters of  Shinnecock  Bay 
from  the  loggia 


The  main  elevation  as  seen  from 
the  garden.  With  an  outlook  and 
environment  suggestive  ol  the  Ital- 
ian coast,  Villa  Maria  is  appropri- 
ately modeled  after  the  early  Tuscan 
houses.  It  was  built  to  conform  to 
the  undulations  of  the  sand  dunes — 
a  picturesque  feature  of  Long 
Island's  South  Shore — which  neces- 


The  authentic  Italian  at- 
mosphere— looking  along 
the  front  facade 


sitated  making  the  north  or  entrance 
side  three  stories  high,  and  the 
south  or  ocean  side  two  stories.  In 
preparing  the  stucco  each  wheel- 
barrrow  load  wascolored  separately, 
giving  a  wide  variation  in  tone  and 
an  appearance  of  age  that  is  strik- 
ingly effective 
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The  living  room.    Most  of  the  hangings,  furniture,  and  pictures 
here,  as  well  as  throughout  the  house,  were  purchased  directly 
from  their  original  owners  in  Italy  and  Spain,  these  being  sup- 
plemented by  a  few  pieces  of  English  furniture 


A  hooded  corner  fireplace  in 
one  of  the  dressing  rooms 


In  the  stair  hall.  The  gracefully  wind- 
ing staircase  that  follows  the  curve  of 
the  wall  is  made  of  cement  painted 
white,  the  sharp  edges  being  rounded 
off  to  simulate  the  results  of  wear 


The  Villa  Maria  gains  greatly  in  interest  by  having  built  into  its 
fabric  details  from  old  buildings  of  its  period,  such  as  the  stone 
mantels  (from  Perugia)  the  black  and  white  marble  floors  with 
their  patina  of  age,  the  wrought  ironwork.  Particularly  note- 
worthy are  the  frescoes  and  the  soft  blue-and-gold  frieze  in  the 
dining  room,  which  were  taken  from  the  Torlonia  "Palace  in 
Rome  when  it  was  torn  down  to  make  way  for  the  erection  of 
a  monument 
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Beyond  the  Haze  in 


©  Thompson  Bros. 
The  giant  of  these  mountain  forests  is  the  yellow  poplar, 
which  sometimes  reaches  a  diameter  of  ten  feet  and  a  height 
of  two  hundred.  The  clean  boles,  showing  scarcely  any  taper 
for  seventy-five  feet  or  more,  appear  like  huge  columns  sup- 
porting the  forest  roof.  Below,  a  hunter's  cabin  in  Bearpen 
Hollow,  near  The  Chimneys  not  far  from  Gatlinburg,  Tenn. 


EXTENDING  from  northeast  to  southwest, 
from  Maryland  to  Alabama,  and  con- 
taining portions  of  eight  states  and  all  of 
one,  lies  a  mountainous  region  six 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  long  by  two  hundred  or 
more  in  width.  It  is  known  as  the  Southern 
Appalachians  and  contains  within  its  confines 
primeval  forests,  high  and  rugged  mountain  peaks, 
many  miles  of  knife  ridges,  and  more  than  five 
million  Americans  of  ancient  lineage.  The  major 
portion  of  the  present  population  of  the  Southern 
Highlands  consists  of  descendants  of  the  hardy 
Scotch-Irish,  with  an  intermingling  of  English, 
German,  Welsh,  and  Huguenot  stock,  all  liberty- 
loving   and  independent. 

The  Smokies,  or  Unakas,  the  culmination  of 
the  highest  range  of  the  Southern  Appalachians, 
stretch  from  a  point  about  forty-five  miles  south- 
east of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  for  many  miles  north- 
west and  southeast,  the  top  of  the  divide  having 
an  elevation  of  more  than  five  thousand  feet,  with 
many  peaks,  some  of  them  still  unnamed,  reach- 
ing nearly  seven  thousand  feet.  Located  at  the 
outposts  of  this  great  uplift  are  the  triple  peaks  of 
Leconte  (6,685  feet),  entirely  within  Tennessee, 
and  Guyot  (6,635  feet),  Clingman's  Dome 
(6,680  feet),  Siler's  Bald  and  Thunderhead  (each 
approximately  5,500  feet),  and  many  others  of 
scarcely  less  altitude  raising  their  heads  among 
the  clouds  on  the  boundary  line  between  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee. 

Most  of  the  higher  peaks  and  ridges  are  covered 
with  a  magnificent  growth  of  primeval  forest 
which  in  itself  is  worth  a  visit  at  any  time  of 
year.  Nowhere  else  on  the  continent  are  there 
finer  forests  of  deciduous  trees  than  in  the  High 
Smokies.  The  wealth  of  trees  and  shrubs  and 
herbaceous  plants  is  amazing  and  a  source  of 
delight  to  the  botanist.  Each  deep  valley,  or 
basement,  has  its  swiftly  flowing  stream,  creek,  or 
branch,  in  the  higher  reaches  teeming  with 
mountain  trout.  Blackberries,  huckleberries  of 
many  varieties,  wild  grapes,  and  many  other 
fruits,  and  chestnuts,  walnuts,  and  butternuts 
grow  in  abundance. 

During  the  blossoming  time  of  early  spring 
and  summer  the  mountain  sides  are  gorgeous  dis- 
plays of  wonderful  flowers  of  dogwood,  redbud, 
laurel,  silverbell,  peawood,  several  varieties  of 
rhododendron,  azaleas,  white  and  the  flaming, 
stewartias,  wild  roses,  trumpet  creeper,  crossvine, 
and  among  the  trees  the  tulip  and  basswood  and 
buckeye.  From  base  to  crest  evergreens  are 
mixed  with  the  deciduous  trees,  and  on  the  cool 
summits  of  the  mountains  they  frequently  make 
pure  stands  of  somber  dark  green,  among  whose 
cool  lichen-and-moss-covered  boles  it  is  never 
warm,  and  where,  because  of  the  frequent  high 
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winds,  branches  are  much  contorted  and  the  an- 
nual growth  very  slow. 

At  first  sight  the  High  Smokies  are  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  clouds  except  for  their 
fixity,  and  as  one  approaches  the  mountains  they 
seem  shrouded  with  smoke.  This  mysterious 
haze  is,  however,  entirely  atmospheric  and  has 
given  rise  to  two  of  the  significant  names  of  the 
higher  ranges,  the  Smokies  and  the  Blue  Ridge. 
The  haze  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  clarity  of  air 
and  the  well-defined  skylines  that  are  so  distinc- 
tive of  Western  mountains.  1  here  are  no  snow- 
clad  peaks  and  few  exposed  rock  masses,  the 
forest  covering  the  roughness  so  that  at  a  distance 
the  outlines  are  softened  and  one  must  go  inside 
to  discover  how  carelessly  great  rocks  have  been 
strewn  about  and  how  difficult  the  trail  may  be. 

A  mild  climate,  heavy  rainfall,  and  ancient 
rock  formation  have  produced  this  marvelous 
forest  containing  many  rare  species  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  a  variety  of  plant  life  on  the  forest 
floor  unknown  in  the  North  and  unique  on  the 
continent.  A  trip  from  a  valley  elevation  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  feet  to  the  crest  of  the 
divide,  which  is  more  than  five  thousand  feet 
elevation,  or  to  the  top  of  Guyot,  Clingman's 
Dome,  or  Leconte,  all  fifteen  hundred  feet  or 
more  higher,  is  sufficiently  strenuous  to  thrill 
even  the  experienced  mountain  climber. 

At  the  edge  of  the  forest  one  leaves  the  open 
sunlight  to  walk  in  dimly  lighted  aisles  of  won- 
drous forest  growth,  among  trees  of  mighty 
girth  and  venerable  age.  In  season  the  glorious 
flaming  azalea  with  its  yellow  and  orange  blos- 
soms lights  the  way;  rare  orchids,  and  stately 
wood  lilies  from  six  to  eight  feet  high  grow  be- 
tween the  moss  and  lichen  covered  rocks.  Acres 
of  galax,  carpets  of  patndgeberry  vine,  and  many 
varieties  of  violets  and  rare  ferns  delight  the  eye. 

The  zones  of  tree  growth  change  sharply  as  the 
higher  altitudes  are  reached,  and  the  oaks,  chest- 
nuts, and  sugar  maples  give  way  to  yellow- 
birches  and  hemlocks,  whose  far  reaching  ex- 
posed tentacle  roots  make  welcome  footholds  for 
tired  feet.  The  giant  of  the  forest  is  the  tulip 
or  yellow  poplar — Liriodendron  tuhpifera — whose 
clean  boles,  showing  scarcely  any  taper  for 
seventy-five  or  eighty  feet,  appear  like  graceful 
columns  supporting  the  forest  roof.  The  hemlock, 
buckeye,  chestnut,  black  cherry,  maple,  and  oak 
frequently  reach  a  trunk  diameter  of  five  or  more 
feet,  and  the  tulip  has  been  known  to  reach  a 
diameter  of  ten  feet,  and  a  height  of  two  hundred 
feet. 

The  last  tree  belt  on  the  higher  slopes  of  Le- 


the  High  Smokies 


Moyer  Schantz 


conte  is  that  of  the  balsam  fir,  which  in  the  North 
finds  climate  to  its  liking  at  a  very  much  lower 
altitude.  Here  it  forms  a  dense  pure  stand  where 
the  warm  sunlight  never  penetrates,  and  where 
the  damp  forest  floor  is  covered  with  mosses, 
dainty  oxalis,  masses  of  the  broadly  triangular 
form  of  the  spinulose  shield  fern,  and  at  the  edge 
of  the  balsam  belt  great  colonies  of  both  blue 
and  white  monkshood.  Above  the  balsams, 
reaching  to  the  exposed  crest  of  the  mountain, 
may  be  found  a  few  stunted  mountain  ash,  a 
species  of  cherry,  and  dense  thickets  of  a  dw  arf 
rhododendron,  purple  flowered  and  scraggly.  As 
a  ground  cover  on  the  exposed  crest  grows  a  low 
shrub  called  sand  myrtle — Dendrium  buxifolium 
— making  a  mat  of  slender  branches  and  box-like 
foliage,  which  in  late  June  and  July  bears  a  pro- 
fusion of  dainty  star-shaped  blossoms. 

Among  the  sand  myrtle  grow  colonies  of 
delicately  tinted  sphagnum  moss,  which  contrary 
to  its  habit  in  Northern  swamps,  fruits  freelv;  its 
beautifully  shaded  pink  foliage  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  dark  green  of  the  myrtle. 

Different  exposures  and  soil  conditions  on  the 
mountain  slopes  and  in  the  valleys  attract  widely 
differing  plants  and  plant  colonies,  so  that  there 
is  always  a  possibility  of  finding  some  new  or 
hitherto  unlisted  tree,  shrub,  or  rare  annual. 

\\  hen  the  Department  of  the  Interior  decided 
that  there  should  be  set  aside  in  the  Eastern 
States,  national  parks  of  similar  size  and  attrac- 
tions to  the  great  parks  of  the  West,  an  appropria- 
tion was  made  and  a  competent  committee  ap- 
pointed to  find  such  sites.  Aside  from  the  small 
park  on  Mount  Desert  Island  in  Maine,  there 
was  none  east  of  the  Missouri  River.  It  was 
known  that  there  were  still  large  areas  of  moun- 
tainous primeval  forest  in  the  SouthernAppalach- 
ians,  but  the  information  was  vague  and  indefinite. 

Many  sites  were  suggested  by  the  different 
Southern  States,  and  the  preliminary  survey  re- 
quired much  travel  into  this  little  known  and 
remote  highland  section,  although  it  is  less  than 
seven  hundred  miles  from  New  York  City  and 
six  hundred  from  Chicago.  It  was  rumored  that 
the  first  recommendation  would  be  for  a  park 
site  in  the  famous  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  Vir- 
ginia, only  a  few  hours'  travel  westof  Washington, 
where  there  was  a  very  wonderful  setting  with  a 
sufficiently  large  area  that  appeared  to  have  na- 
tional park  possibilities.  It  was  also  reported 
that  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  lying  be- 
tween North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  another 
large  area  might  be  available;  but  because  of  in- 
accessibility and  probable  cost  of  road  and  trail 


building,  the  Smoky  Mountain  Park  would  la- 
deferred  until  later.  However,  when  the  com- 
mittee finished  its  survey  it  was  unanimously 
recommended  that  both  areas  should  be  secured, 
and  it  was  urged  that  steps  be  taken  without 
delay  to  insure  the  selection  of  the  Smoky  Moun- 
tain site  before  its  marvelous  forest  should  in 
any  way  be  impaired.  The  committee  reported 
that  the  region  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  moun- 
tain mass  of  the  Smokies  beginning  in  the  north- 
west where  the  mountains  are  bisected  by  the 
Pigeon  River  and  extending  along  the  Tennessee- 
North  Carolina  boundary  southeast  to  the 
Tennessee  River,  was  one  of  the  most  impressive 
and  picturesque  sections  east  of  tin-  Rockies,  and 
tli.it  it  was  without  question  of  national  park 
quality.  Since  this  recommendation  was  made 
other  surveys  have  been  conducted,  each  one 
convincing  the  committee  of  the  wisdom  of  their 
selection  and  of  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  this 
little  known  mountain  country. 

The  northern  gateway  to  the  proposed  national 
park  is  at  Gatlinburg,  on  the  Little  Pigeon  River, 
forty-three  miles  southeast  of  Knoxville,  ap- 
proached by  a  fine  road  from  which  magnificent 
views  may  be  had  of  the  High  Smokies. 

Events  have  moved  swiftly  since  the  selection 
by  the  committee,  and  a  fine  highway  route  has 
been  surveyed  crossing  the  divide  twelve  miles 
from  Gatlinburg,  near  The  Chimneys,  through 
Indian  or  Oconolufty  Gap,  the  only  well-defined 
and  logical  pass  in  the  whole  range.  From  here 
the  road  will  follow  down  the  North  Carolina 
slope  to  Bryson  City,  the  southern  gateway  to  the 
Park.  The  road  will  traverse  a  narrow  valley, 
Sugarland,  passing  near  the  famous  Alum  Cave, 
and  within  sight  of  the  beautiful  Chimneys,  up 
to  the  crest  of  the  divide.  From  Indian  Gap  a 
magnificent  panorama  of  the  Carolina  moun- 
tains reaches  to  the  farthest  horizon.  This 
highway  will  open  up  a  new  scenic  trail  to  the 
South  comparing  favorably  with  the  great  high- 
ways of  California  and  the  West,  and  making  a 
direct  route  from  Chicago  to  Florida. 

The  magnificent  forests  of  the  Smokies  have 
remained  intact  only  because  of  the  prohibitive 
cost  of  lumbering,  due  to  the  general  rough 
character  of  the  mountains.  Measured  in  value 
of  lumber  the  forests  are  of  tremendous  worth, 
and  in  value  of  scenery  and  recreation  incom- 
parably more.  Here  is  a  field  for  the  scientist, 
whether  geologist,  botanist,  ornithologist,  en- 
tomologist, or  just  plain  hiker,  almost  untouched, 
and  for  those  seeking  the  delights  of  pure  moun- 
tain air  and  a  vast  expanse  of  pleasure  to  the  eye 
in  the  far  stretching  panorama  on  ancient  hills. 
It  is  a  region  that  will  be  a  revelation  to  sight- 
seeing Americans. 


©  Thompson  Bros. 
Trinkling  Falls,  on  the  west  prong  of  Pigeon  River.  Indian 
Gap  Trail — one  of  the  innumerable  water  courses  that  help  to 
make  the  Smoky  Mountains  region  the  enchanting  place  that 
it  is.  Every  valley  has  its  swiftly  flowing  stream.  Below,  a 
bird's-eye  view  showing  the  characteristic  contours  of  the 
territory  that  is  to  constitute  our  newest  National  Park 
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My  Dog  Friends 


Silhouettes  by 

Baroness  von  Maydell 


The  handsome  black  police  dog  of  Master  Teddy  Jameson 


The  fine  little  West  Highland  White  terrier  belong- 
ing to  the  small  daughter  of  Mrs.  Taylor  Pyne 


Mrs.  A.  M  Patterson's  dig- 
nified Pekingese,  Mr.  Quo 


Pompon,  the  black  poodle  of 
Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown 


The  phlegmatic  Davy 
belonging  to  Miss 
Anne  Burr  Jennings. 
His  portrait  was  diiti- 
cult  to  get  because 
his  nap  could  not  be 
interrupted 


Madame  Anna 
Pavlowa's  Poupee, 
influenced  by  the 
Russian  ballet  steps 


Above,  Saigra.  i'meaning  "play  on")  and  below  at  left,  the 
Great  Dane  Tyras  (diminutive  Tyrullka),  old  and  tried 
friends  of  the  artist  in  the  Russia  of  before-the- World-War 


Baroness  von  Maydell,  who  cut  these 
charming  silhouettes,  is  a  Russian  by 
birth,  but  since  the  revolution  in  Russia 
has  made  her  home  in  this  country. 
Her  portrait  silhouettes  of  prominent 
people  -as  well  as  iheir  pets — have 
already  gained  a  wiae  reputation  for 
her.  The  Baroness  very  kindly  allowed 
Country  Life  to  choose  from  her  en- 
tire collection  of  silhouettes  those  that 
she  considered  her  best  work,  and  these 
will  be  reproduced  in  a  forthcoming 
number,  coincident  with  an  exhibition 
of  her  work  that  she  will  give  in 
New  York  this  fall. 


Mrs.  William  Sloane's  Old 
English  Sheepdog  David. 
This  reproduction  of  his 
portrait  doesn't  show  the 
smile  with  which  he  was 
watching  his  toy  ball 
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The  Saga 
of 


Billy 
Barton 


Billy  Barton  and  the  trophies  that  he  annexed  during  a  |>eriod  of  three  weeks 
I  hey  include  the  Wickes  Gold  Cup  dower  left)  the  Maryland  Hunt  C  up  be- 
low) the  Grand  National  (lower  right)  the  Virginia  Gold  Cup  (top  center) 


IN  THE  Green  Spring  Valley,  near  Baltimore, 
men  have  bred  horses  and  hunted  hounds 
for  more  generations  than  most  of  our  best 
families  are  able  to  trace  their  lineage.  In 
a  pleasant  rolling  country  with  here  and  there  a 
wood  placed,  as  if  by  design,  for  a  covert,  the 
top-booted  cavaliers  rode  at  fences.  Later  the  men 
who  were  to  fight  for  independence  galloped 
hallooing  down  the  vales  of  an  autumn  morning; 
and  even  now  it  is  common  enough,  on  brisk  days, 
to  hear  the  yelping  of  the  pack,  and  to  watch 
pink  coats  soaring  gracefully  over  post-and-rail. 
It  is  a  country  in  which  a  Surtees  would  have 
taken  delight;  in  which  even  the  doughty  Jorrocks 
could  have  found  the  cream  of  the  sport  for  which 
he  lived. 

Very  much  like  an  English  county  is  the  Valley, 
with  its  social  atmosphere  permeated  with  talk 
of  hounds  and  horses.  The  visitor  lucky  enough 
to  stop  there  for  a  few  days  will  encounter  lean, 
ruddy-faced  men — rather  like  soldiers,  save  for 
a  certain  lithe  freedom  of  movement  foreign 
to  the  military — who  are  not  quite  of  the  South, 
nor  yet  of  the  North,  but  who  seem  to  have 
combined  in  their  personalities  the  sporting 
virtues  of  each.  Typically  Anglo-Saxon  these 
Valley  dwellers  (without  the  stiffness  of  their 
British  or  Irish  forebears),  given  to  lounging 
about,  of  an  afternoon,  in  exceedingly  well 
tailored  clothes  four  or  five  seasons  old,  and  to 
appearing  on  hunting  mornings  in  slim,  expensive, 
impeccable  boots.  But  however  calm  and  self- 
contained  they  seem,  they  are  all  quite  mad — 
horse  mad. 

Back  in  1898,  when  the  Spanish  War  loomed 
on  the  horizon,  when  Thomas  Beer's  "mauve 
decade"  was  drawing  to  its  faintly  ridiculous 
close,  three  boys  of  the  Valley,  hacking  home  from 
a  meet,  decided  to  hold  a  point-to-point  race. 
With  the  enthusiasm  and  engaging  irony  of  youth 
they  dubbed  it  "The  American  Grand  National 
Steeplechase."  It  is  doubtful  if  they  realized 
that  the  impromptu  point-to-point,  so  ambitiously 
named,  would  grow  up  to  its  high  sounding  title; 
yet  the  twenty-fifth  running  of  the  event  saw  an 
entry  list  of  thirty-four  of  the  best  jumpers  in 
the  country.  The  Wickes  Gold  Cup — an  exact 
replica  of  the  famous  Ascot  trophy — donated 


I — The  Grand  National 

By  Stuart  Rose 


in  192  5,  has  done  a  great  deal  to  stimulate  interest, 
but  the  race  owes  its  real  importance  to  the 
sportsmanship  of  the  three  boys,  A.  B.  Akinson, 
D.  Harry  Mordecai,  and  S.  Lurman  Stewart. 

Since  its  inception  the  race  has  had — no  pun 
is  intended — its  ups  and  downs.  The  course  has 
always  approximated  three  miles,  over  post  and 
rails,  but  the  committees  have  not  been  able 
to  run  it  over  the  same  ground  from  year  to  year 
— a  circumstance  which  has  prevented  the  Grand 
National  Course  from  becoming  standardized 
until  recently.  Now,  however,  that  Captain 
Isaac  E.  Emerson  maintains  the  course  on  his 
beautiful  Brooklandwood  estate,  it  appears  that 
this  last  difficulty  has  been  removed.  The 
American  Grand  National,  with  each  successive 
running,  assumes  increasing  importance. 

The  challenge  cup  by  the  way  must  be  won 
three  times  by  the  same  owner  in  order  to  come 
into  permanent  possession.  In  the  past  several 
owners  have  had  this  distinction,  and  several 
gentleman  riders  have  brought  in  three  winners, 
although  the  race  has  never  been  won  three 
times  by  the  same  horse.  George  Brown  Jr., 
rode  winners  in  1907,  1908,  1912,  and  1916; 
A.  B.  Akinson  in  1900,  1901,  and  1906;  Redmond 
C.  Stewart  in  1904,  1905,  and  1914;  I.  G.  Leiper 
in  191 1,  1913,  and  1915;  while  Jervis  Spencer  was 
first  across  the  line  in  1902  and  1920. 

Albert  G.  Ober,  winner  of  this  year's  race,  also 
won  the  event  in  1922.  Single  victories  have 
been  gained  by  George  Nicholas,  1903;  Thomas 
Wright,  1909;  A.  J.  Devereaux,  1910;  Ralph 
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Hutchins,  1917;  Dr.  Milner  Bortner,  1921;  J.  N. 
Ewing,  1923;  John  Bosley,  Jr.,  1924;  and  Ray- 
mond Belmont,  1925. 

April  17th  saw  the  twenty-fifth  running  of  our 
own  Grand  National.  The  crowds  gathered 
early  at  the  Brooklandwood  paddock,  watching 
the  weighing  in  of  the  gentlemen  riders,  inspecting 
the  thoroughbreds  in  their  stalls  long  before  the 
bugle  blew  for  saddling,  placing  early  bets  here 
and  there,  and  in  general  comporting  themselves 
as  if  they  were  guests  at  an  oversized  house  party, 
rather  than  potential  spectators  of  one  of  the 
year's  most  important  jumping  races.  At  three 
o'clock  there  was  a  general  tendency  upon  the 
part  of  the  more  experienced  race-goers  to  find 
positions  on  the  summit  of  a  distant  hill,  just 
east  of  the  estate  of  Frederick  McCormack. 
From  here,  as  they  knew,  it  is  possible  to  witness 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  race — with  a  little 
judicious  manuevering — in  addition  to  being  close 
to  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  jumps  and  to  the  winning  post. 

It  was  a  sight  to  warm  the  heart  of  a  sportsman. 
Between  six  and  eight  thousand  smartly  turned 
out  race-goers  dotted  the  course,  making  for  the 
hill  or  for  other  preferred  points  of  vantage. 
The  riders  stripped  of  polo  coats  and  sweaters 
to  disclose  pied  silks  in  sometimes  startling  com- 
binations. The  paddock  gates  swung  open  and 
grooms  appeared,  leading  well  blanketed  thor- 
oughbreds who  minced  daintily,  spurning  the 
earth  with  light-shod  feet,  or  laid  back  their  ears 
preparatory  to  launching  well-placed  kicks — all 
according  to  the  individual  temperaments  of  the 
beasts. 

Last  minute  betting  shortened  the  odds  on  the 
favorite,  Rock  Creek,  and  on  Billy  Barton,  an 
unknown  quantity.  Prices  on  other  entries 
lengthened  to  stimulate  the  layers,  and  the 
scratch  list — of  eight — was  completed  when 
Burgoright's  name  was  struck  from  the  rolls. 
Foxhall  Keene  bustled  around  nervously,  giving 
his  three  riders  last-minute  instructions,  only  to 
scratch  Judge  Wrong  just  before  the  start.  Mrs. 
William  J.  Clothier  cautioned  Crawford  Burton 
to  give  Far  East  a  careful  ride,  the  pink  coated 
huntsman  sounded  boots  and  saddles,  there  was  a 
tightening  of  girths,  a  last  adjustment  of  bits  and 
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stirrup  leathers,  and  the  stragglers  made  a  belated 
rush  for  choice  observation  points. 

Before  the  horses  had  paraded  and  lined  up  at 
the  starting  post — there  was,  of  course,  no 
barrier — several  of  the  riders  galloped  out  to 
warm  up  their  mounts.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
I  first  noticed  a  big  brown  gelding.  The  horse, 
even  in  this  perfunctory  canter,  displayed  the 
most  amazing  ground  eating  stride  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  recall  turning  to  my  companion 
then  and  remarking  that  the  brown  would  bear 
watching;  but  he  was  too  intent  upon  the  start  to 
pay  much  attention  to  me,  and  anyway  I  had 
already  placed  "rny  modest  wager  on  Bally  Owen 
simply  because*  I  knew  that  the  Belgian,  Baron 
De  Collette,  would  give  him  a  good  ride. 

The  field  got  off  to  two  false  starts  and  then 
broke  beautifully,  galloping  stride  for  stride  the 
two  hundred  yards  which  lay  between  it  and  the 
first  jump,  a  four-foot  white  paneled  fence.  It 
was  the  most  thrilling  sight  imaginable,  that 
first  jump,  with  twenty-five  horses,  in  perfect 
alignment,  rising,  sailing  over  the  bars,  and 
recovering  without  a  single  mishap.  Then,  in 
the  next  few  strides,  the  big  brown  cut  loose,  and 
a  shout  went  up,  "BILLY  BARTON!" 

Billy  soared  over  the  second  fence  three  lengths 
to  the  good,  Albert  Ober  sitting  quietly  and, 
so  far  as  I  could  observe  from  where  I  stood,  not 
urging  him  at  all.  The  remainder  of  the  field 
was  bunched,  crowding  madly  into  the  jump 
with  scarcely  any  choice  as  to  which  would  be 
jostled  into  a  spill.  With  almost  three  miles  to 
go  it  was  still  anybody's  race. 

They  commenced  to  string  out  as  they  swept 
from  sight  over  the  hill  to  the  north  of  Captain 
Emerson's  house,  and  the  crowd  settled  down 
until  they  should  come  into  sight  again  around 


the  wood  which   masked   the   second   trio  of 

obstacles. 

Then  they  came  charging  up  the  slope,  Billy 
Barton  still  running  easily,  seven  lengths  in  the 
lead,  while  John  Bosley,  Jr.,  on  Easy  Rider, 
fought  with  Royal  Duck  and  Rock  Creek  for 
second  position.  The  eighth  jump,  a  four-foot 
board  fence,  is  situated  at  the  top  of  a  long  grade, 
a  fact  which  makes  it  doubly  difficult  to  ne- 
gotiate. Billy  took  it  in  his  stride,  but  some  of 
the  others  were  tiring  and  found  it  less  to  their 
liking.  Easy  Rider,  I  believe,  got  over  second, 
and  then  a  bunch  of  five  or  six  rose  together, 
entirely  too  close  for  safety.  A.  C.  Burrage, 
Jr.,  who  had  been  trying  desperately  to  get  Rock 
Creek  away  from  the  second  flight,  came  to  grief. 
His  mount  seemed,  for  a  second,  to  hang  in  the 
air.  Then  his  neck  turned  groundward,  his 
forelegs  buckled  under  him  and  he  somersaulted 
sickeningly,  rolling  over  and  over,  his  rider  pinned 
under  him,  as  the  field  thundered  by.  He  at- 
tempted to  rise,  then  sank  to  the  ground  again. 
Mr.  Burrage  was  carried  from  the  course,  un- 
conscious. 

But  the  race  swept  on.  Easy  Rider  made  his 
bid  now,  and  pressed  Billy  Barton  for  a  while, 
only  to  sink  back  after  a  few  hundred  yards,  his 
heart  broken  by  this  superhorse.  Spills  came 
oftener.  Crawford  Burton  had  a  nasty  fall  with 
Far  East,  The  Moor  tumbled  with  Dawson  Lee, 
and  other  lesser  lights  dropped  by  the  wayside 
here  and  there.  Then  they  swarmed  over  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  jumps  and  turned  into 
the  long  uphill  stretch. 

Billy  Barton,  having  beaten  off"  all  opposition, 
stormed  over  the  final  jumps  and  breezed  toward 
the  post,  his  lead  increased  to  twenty  lengths. 
The  fight  for  place  was  still  severe,  Easy  Rider 


holding  his  scant  lead  over  Royal  Duck  and  Pepi 
almost  to  the  end.  At  the  final  jump,  though,  the 
two  last  named  horses  pulled  past  the  faltering 
Bosley  entry,  although  his  rider  went  despair- 
ingly to  the  whip.  They  finished  in  the  order 
named. 

The  two  outstanding  features  of  the  race  were 
Billy  Barton's  performance  and  the  compara- 
tively small  number  of  spills.  Although  eight 
horses  in  all  took  tumbles  only  three  failed  to 
complete  the  course. 

This  was  Billy  Barton's  first  jumping  race. 
He  had  raced  on  the  flat  where  he  had  won 
fifty  thousand  dollars  before  he  was  ruled  off  by 
the  stewards  for  bad  manners;  when  it  looked  as 
if  his  career  were  ended  because  of  his  unmanage- 
able habits,  a  real  lover  of  horses  saved  him.  Mr. 
Howard  Bruce,  the  Master  of  the  Elkridge  Hunt, 
bought  him  and  began  to  train  him  as  a  hunter. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  altering  his 
manners  he  took  long  and  careful  handling.  Mr. 
Bruce  hunted  him  eighty-five  times  in  two 
seasons.  His  track  record  proved  his  speed. 
Mr.  Bruce's  handling  made  his  manners.  The 
question  still  remained  how  well  could  be  jump. 
One  morning  out  hunting  the  pack  turned  and 
left  the  Master  in  danger  of  being  behind  instead 
of  ahead  of  his  hunt.  To  recover  his  position 
he  could  take  a  short  cut  over  a  high  and  stout 
post  and  rail  fence.  He  wasn't  sure  of  Billy 
Barton's  ability  to  make  it  but  he  put  him  at  it 
and  cleared  it  beautifully.  He  remarked  that 
night  that  he  thought  the  fence  was  five  feet  high. 
The  remark  was  met  with  some  skepticism.  The 
next  day  he  went  out  and  measured  it.  It  was 
five  feet  nine  inches.  From  that  minute  Billy 
Barton  was  scheduled  to  run  in  the  Grand 
National  and  the  Maryland  Hunt  Cup  races. 


II— The  Maryland  Hunt  Cup 

By  Owen  Wilson 


THE  Maryland  Huftt  Cup  race,  which  is 
run  in  the  Worthington  Valley  a  few  miles 
from  the  course  of  the  Grand  National, 
comes  a  week  after  that  event.  The  Grand 
National  is  three  miles  over  fifteen  jumps;  the 
Maryland  Hunt  Cup  race  is  four  miles  over 
twenty-two  jumps,  ranging  from  four  feet  to  four 
feet  ten  and  most  of  them  heavy  post  and  rail. 
They  are  not  the  kind  of  rails  that  a  horse  can 
jump  through.  They  can  be  broken  (seven  were 
this  year),  but  a  horse  is  not  likely  to  break  them 
and  keep  going.  The  stiffness  of  the  jumps  and 
the  length  of  the  race  make  it  one  of  the  hardest 
tests  of  horse  and  man  of  any  race  confined  to 
gentlemen  riders. 

This  race  was  first  run  in  1894.  Each  year 
the  winner  gets  a  cup  outright.  In  191 3,  how- 
ever, another  feature  was  added  to  the  race. 
Mr.  Ross  VV.  Whistler,  one  of  the  founders, 
offered  a  challenge  cup  which  has  to  be  won  three 
times  before  it  comes  into  the  permanent  posses- 
sion of  the  winner.  Since  that  time  only  one 
horse  has  won  it  twice.  Mrs.  Maddux's  famous 
white  gelding  Oracle  II  won  in  1920  and  again 
in  1922.  He  seemed  invincible — a  miracle  horse. 
In  1923  he  again  led  the  field  in,  but  he  didn't 


win.  The  race  was  run  in  a  driving  rain.  I  here 
was  bad  going  and  low  visibility  and  the  first 
three  horses  came  in  to  the  left  of  the  left-hand 
marker  of  the  finish  line.  There  was  nothing  to 
do  but  award  the  race  to  the  fourth  horse,  the 
first  that  actually  crossed  the  line. 

In  1924  Oracle  II  was  entered  again.  And 
again  he  seemed  to  have  the  race  well  in  hand 
when,  after  covering  two  thirds  of  the  course, 
he  fell  ;it  the  fifteenth  jump.  His  rider,  Ray- 
mond Belmont,  mounted  again  and  started  after 
the  field.  No  one  who  saw  it  will  ever  forget 
Oracle  over  the  next  mile.  Up  a  long  sloping 
rise  he  went,  catching  horse  after  horse,  and  tiny 
were  good  horses,  too.  Jump  after  jump  he  took 
in  the  perfection  of  form.  The  crowd  went  wild. 
Oracle  reached  the  front  rank,  but  the  pace  had 
killed  even  him.  And  fate  was  against  him. 
In  1925  he  tried  again,  went  out  ahead  of  the 
filed  with  Burgoright,  the  winner,  and  fell  at 
the  sixteenth  jump.  Yet  for  all  that  fate 
snatched  the  challenge  cup  from  him,  Oracle  II 
has  been  the  central  figure  of  the  race  for  six 
years.  The  memory  of  his  gallant  attempt  to 
win  after  his  fall  in  1924,  the  picture  of  his  flight 
over  the  long  swell  that  ushers  in  the  last  mile, 


will  dwell  in  people's  minds  for  a  long  time — ■ 
but  Oracle  now  has  a  successor.  Amongst  the 
crowd  that  stood  in  front  of  Mr.  Heiser's  house 
on  the  sharp-pitched  hillside  that  serves  as  a 
perfect  grandstand  from  which  to  view  the  four 
miles  of  the  Worthington  Valley  course  this  year, 
men  and  women  talked  of  Billy  Barton.  Not 
only  had  he  won  the  Grand  National  the  week 
before  but  he  was  a  local  horse  and  the  Mary- 
landers  were  getting  anxious  for  a  local  horse  to 
win.  Philadelphians  and  \  lrginians  had  con- 
tributed more  than  their  share  of  recent  winners, 
and  the  winner  of  1925  had  been  Burgoright, 
owned  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Leslie  Behr  of  Chicago. 
Burgoright  had  been  scratched  in  the  Grand 
National  so  he  had  not  run  against  Billy  Barton. 
All  knew  that  Burgoright  was  an  exceedingly  able 
horse  and  a  clean  jumper,  which  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance over  such  a  stiff  course.  Should  he  win 
again  he  would  be  as  near  the  challenge  cup  as 
Oracle  had  been.  Besides  Burgoright,  amongst 
tlie  visiting  horses  was  a  stablemate,  Impartiality. 
Philadelphia  was  represented  by  two  entries  of 
Mr.  William  J.  Clothier.  The  Winburn  stables, 
owned  partly  in  Detroit,  had  two  horses.  Mr. 
Foxhall  Keene  had  three.     Dum  Dum,  a  locally 


Photograph  by  Edwin  Levick 

Billy  Barton  (extreme  right)  at  the  first  fence  of  the  Grand  National.  His  spectacular 
winning  of  this  event  last  April  marked  his  first  appearance  in  a  jumping  race 
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Photograph  l>v  Walter  O.  Melich 
Burgoright  (at  right)  challenging  Hilly  Barton  at  the  thirteenth  fence  in  the  Maryland  Hunt  Cup  race 


bred  horse,  registered  from  Buffalo.  Besides 
Billy  Barton  there  were  from  Maryland  Krona, 
Ferngrass,  and  several  others.  But  Billy  Barton 
was  the  main  dependence  of  the  local  forces  and 
Burgoright  the  other  favorite.  In  one  char- 
acteristic there  is  a  sharp  contrast  between  them. 
Billy  Barton  had  done  his  jumping  as  the  mount 
of  his  owner,  Mr.  Howard  Bruce,  the  M.F.H.  of 
the  Klkridge  Mounds.  It  was  talked  about  that 
if  other  horses  challenged  him  at  the  fences  he 
might  not  jump  so  well.  Burgoright  on  the  other 
hand  was  reputed  to  be  the  kind  of  horse  that 
prefers  to  follow  rather  than  lead  over  the  jump. 
Several  of  the  riders  had  said  that  thev  were  not 
going  to  let  Billy  Barton  get  away  from  them  and 
into  the  lead,  as  he  had  in  the  Grand  National. 

Whatever  their  intention,  he  was  the  first  horse 
to  hit  ground  on  the  far  side  of  the  first  fence. 
At  the  very  start  he  pulled  out  to  the  right  and 
reminded  people  of  the  bad  reputation  he  had  had 
on  the  track.  But  his  wide  swing  was  a  carefully 
planned  course  taken  by  his  rider.Wm.  Albert  Ober, 
a  course  that  gave  him  the  best  line  for  the  inside 
panel  of  the  third  jump.  One  or  two  other 
experienced  hands  in  this  race,  like  John  Bosley, 
Jr.,  on  Easy  Rider,  took  the  same  course.  But 
by  the  third  jump  Billy  Barton  was  well  ahead 
of  his  nearest  competitor. 

But  the  field  did  not  intend  to  let  Billy  Barton 
get  away.  Between  the  third  and  the  eighth 
fences  his  lead  was  challenged  by  Bayard  Tucker- 
man  on  Imperator,  by  Impartiality,  and  by  John 
Bosley  Jr.,  on  Easy  Rider.  Then  at  the  eighth 
fence  Foxhall  Keene's  able  Pepi,  ridden  by 
Captain  H.  Wardell,  of  the  British  Army,  took 
up  the  burden.  For  four  fences  she  forced  Billy 
Barton  to  a  tertitic  pace  to  maintain  his  position. 
He  stood  off  the  challenge  and  it  was  Pepi  that 
came  to  grief  over  the  twelfth  fence.  As  a  matter 
r>f  fact  it  turned  out  that  far  from  other  horses 
bothering  Billy  Barton  at  the  jumps  he  bothered 
them.  He  takes  off  so  far  back  from  the  fence 
that  if  the  other  horse  jumps  with  him  he  is  likely 
to  hit  the  fence  and  if  he  collects  himself  close 
to  the  fence  he  will  find  Billv  Barton  a  length 
ahead  on  the  other  side,  for  Billy  Barton  takes 
his  jumps  at  a  terrific  speed.  His  rider  sits  well 
back  on  him  after  the  English  hunting  style. 
The  wisdom  of  this  was  apparent  when  Billy 
Barton  touched  the  top  rail  of  one  of  the  earlv 
iumps.  The  jolt  w  as  enough  to  lose  both  stirrups 
for  Mr.  Ober  and  had  he  been  forward  on  the 
horse  he  would  certainly  have  gone  off. 

While  Billy  Barton  was  killing  off  those  w  ho  con- 
tested his  right  to  lead,  Burgoright  a  little  behind 
ivas  doing  likewise.  The  Baron  de  Collette  on 
Bally  Owen  tried  him  for  a  while  and  Mr.  Pearceon 
Dum  Dum,  but  the  cup-holder,  though  behind  Billv 
Barton,  was  hard  to  stay  with.  And  when  Pepi 
Pel  1  Burgoright  closed  in  for  the  death  struggle. 

He  came  to  the  thirteenth  fence  almost  even 
with  Billy  Barton.  He  hung  to  him  over  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  although  Mr.  Ober,  hav- 
ing the  lead,  forced  Mr.  Bowen  on  Burgoright 
to  come  up  with  him  on  the  outside — a  bad 
iisadvantage,  increased  by  the  fact  that  Billy 
Barton's  flying  jump  gained  at  every  fence. 
Nevertheless  Burgoright  clung  to  him  and  w  hen 
Mr.  Ober  swung  wide  to  get  better  going  to  the 
sixteenth  fence,  Burgoright  came  up  neck  and 
ieck  with  the  leader. 


As  they  left  the  eighteenth  fence,  for  the  first 
time  Mr.  Ober  urged  Billy  Barton.  He  re- 
sponded and  by  the  time  he  reached  the  nine- 
teenth he  was  .1  length  and  a  half  ahead.  There 
w  ith  a  clear  field  he  misjudged  the  jump,  hit  the 
top  rail  (though  not  hard  enough  to  break  it), 
and  fell. 

Burgoright's  determined  challenge  of  the  leader 
now  had  its  reward.  Over  the  nineteenth  fence 
he  went  with  no  other  contender  near,  came  to 
the  twentieth,  and  refused!  His  dislike  of  jump- 
ing without  a  horse  ahead  of  him  served  him  ill. 
He  swerved  to  the  right,  almost  unseated  his  rider, 
and  headed  into  the  fence  corner.  He  was  pulled 
around  and  given  a  short  run  at  the  fence  (too 
short,  perhaps)  and  his  rider  fell  on  the  other  side. 

The  two  leaders  being  out,  the  crowd  switched 
its  attention  to  the  next  comer.  This  third  horse 
had  kept  the  rapt  attention  of  a  small  group 
during  the  whole  race.  Fern  Grass  had  trained 
with  Billy  Barton.  (She  had  on  short  stretches 
outrun  him  in  training.)  She  had  never  been 
in  such  a  race  before  and  she  had  no  public 
reputation,  but  the  few  who  were  interested  had 
high  hopes  of  her  good  performance  and  she  was 
ridden  by  Mr.  Bowdoin,  the  brother-in-law  of  the 
owner  of  Billy  Barton.  At  about  the  end  of  the 
third  mile  those  interested  in  her  had  been 
electrified  by  seeing  her  start  from  seventh  or 
eighth  place  and  speed  up  the  long  slope  exactly 
as  Oracle  had  done  in  his  great  effort.  Fern 
Grass  passed  horse  after  horse,  through  the  field, 
until  she  was  third,  and  then  Billy  Barton  fell 
and  Burgoright  refused.  The  race  was  delivered 
into  her  hands. 

But  as  she  came  to  the  twentieth  fence  another 
horse  unaccountably  appeared  at  her  side  and 
they  cleared  the  rails  with  their  riders  knee  to 
knee.  They  took  the  water  jump  (the  twenty- 
first)  together,  but  by  that  time  the  strain  of 
Fern  Grass's  long  and  spectacular  spurt  was 
telling  on  her.  She  dropped  behind  and  in  her 
tiring  efforts  to  keep  up  hit  the  last  fence  and 
went  dowm. 


By  this  time  most  of  the  crowd  had  discovered 
that  the  horse  that  had  beaten  off  Fern  Grass  «  .is 
Billy  Barton — Mr.  Bruce,  his  owner,  being  one 
of  the  last  to  realize  it.  The  second  alter  he  had 
hit  the  ground  when  Billy  Barton  fell,  Mr.  Ober, 
w  ith  the  reins  still  in  his  hands,  had  jumped  to  his 
feet.  The  horse  was  up  instantly,  too.  In  no 
time  Ober  was  on  him,  though  the  reins  were  all 
on  one  side  of  the  horse's  head.  Ordinarily  he 
would  have  taken  a  second  to  straighten  them 
out,  but  Billy  Barton,  seeing  Burgoright  on 
ahead,  set  out  after  him.  1  his  seemed  all  right 
hut  it  was  almost  fatal,  for  when  Burgoright 
turned  off  to  the  right  there  w  as  every  chance 
that  Billy  would  do  likew  ise,  and  his  rider,  having 
all  the  reins  on  one  side,  had  no  control  over  him. 
At  this  critical  juncture,  Fern  Grass  came  tearing 
along  on  Billy  Barton's  right,  cut  him  off  from 
following  Burgoright  and  headed  him  into  the 
fence.  The  two  horses  went  over  the  fence 
together,  Mr.  Ober  got  his  reins  straightened  out 
and  was  again  at  the  head  of  the  procession.  Mr. 
Ober's  amazingly  rapid  remounting  had  saved 
the  day.  Billy  Barton's  fall  and  recovery  were 
equally  extraordinary,  for  when  he  galloped 
easily  over  the  line  he  had  made  the  course 
2  ?:  seconds  faster  than  the  best  time  it  had  ever 
been  made. 

Of  the  twenty-two  starters  three  horses  finished 
without  a  fall — Dum  Dum,  ridden  by  Mr.  Donald 
Pearce;  Krona,  a  half-bred  mare  ridden  by 
Stewart  Redmond,  Jr.;  and  Westmoreland. 
Dum-Dum  and  Krona  were  second  and  third, 
Dum-Dum  beating  Krona  between  the  last  fence 
and  the  finish. 

A  week  later  Billy  Barton  went  to  \\  arrenton, 
Va.,  and  carried  away  the  Virginia  Gold  Cup 
there,  but  this  time,  as  if  just  to  show  that  he 
didn't  care  for  his  critics,  he  ran  second  or  third 
for  the  first  turn  of  the  field — about  half  the  race 
— pulling  out  ahead  for  the  last  half.  In  three 
weeks  he  raised  himself  from  an  unknown 
quantity  to  the  first  position  amongst  point  to 
point  horses  in  America. 


Photograph  by  Walter  O.  Melich 

A  good  idea  of  Billy  Barton's  (center)  wide  jump  is  shown  here  at  the  first  fence  of  the  Maryland  Hunt  Cup  race.  "He  takes 
off  so  far  back  from  the  fence  that  if  the  other  horse  jumps  with  him  he  is  likely  to  hit  the  fence,  and  if  he  collects  himself  close 
to  the  fence  he  will  find  Billy  Barton  a  length  ahead  on  the  other  side,  for  Billy  Barton  takes  his  jumps  at  terrific  speed" 


Planning  the  Planting 
for  the  Small  Estate 

Ferruccio  Vitale,  Alfred  Geiffert,  Jr. 
Landscape  Architects 


The  garage  wing,  whose  assimilation  into  the 
general  scheme  is  cleverly  assisted  by  the  planting 


Sketches  by 
Alfred  Geiffert,  Jr. 
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James  C.  Mackenzie,  Jr.,  Architect 


The  evergreen  garden,  lying  on  a  level  considerably  lower  than  the  house 


The  house  is  built  on  a  rocky  hilltop  that  commands  a  sweeping  view  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  so  wisely  has  the  contiguous  planting  been  done  that  the  view  is  preserved  intact 
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The  Residence  of 
harles  Coe  Townsend,  Esq, 
at 

Irvington,  N.  Y 


Vista  through  the  gardens 


The  flower-bordered  path  to  the  breakfast  porch 


The  layout  of  the  Townsend  place  holds  valuable  suggestions  for  the  treatment  of  the  small  estate  that  can  be  maintained  with  the  minimum  of  care,  there  being  no  large  flower  garden. 
The  site  was  originally  a  rocky,  cedar-grown  hillside,  and  to  conform  to  its  irregularities,  as  well  as  to  save  the  large  trees,  a  somewhat  rambling  plan  for  the  house  was  adopted 
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Some 


Unusual  Swimming 


Strokes 


By  George  Hebden  Corsan 

Author  of  "The  Diving  and  Swimming  Book,"  "At  Home  in  the  Water,"  etc. 


MANY  swimming  feats  are  unusual  only 
because  so  few  learn  them.  Most 
of  them  are  easier  to  learn  and  easier 
to  do  than  the  front  crawl  stroke. 
The  art  of.swimming  should  be  divided  as 
follows:  necessary  swimming;  fancy  swim- 
ming; long  distance  swimming;  speed  swim- 
ming; diving;  rescue  work.  Necessary 
swimming,  already  described  in  the  preced- 
ing article,  is  the  most  important,  as  it 
includes  swimming  for  one's  owti  emerg- 
ency, for  exercise  and  health,  for  recreation 
and  pleasure.  You  may  be  surprised  that 
I  place  rescue  work  at  the  end,  instead  of 
in  second  place,  but  consider:  if  everyone 
were  taught  to  swim  as  we  should  be 
taught,  there  would  be  practically  no  use  for  life 
saving  or  rescue  work.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  majority  of  us  are  interested  in  necessary 
swimming  and  in  fancy  swimming;  that,  while 
fewer  of  us  are  interested  in  long  distance  swim- 
ming, we  are  more  likely  to  have  a  preference 
for  that  than  for  speed  swimming.  Real  speed 
swimming  is  for  a  very  small  minority — only  the 
structurally  favored.  As  for  diving,  although  I 
have  been  more  or  less  of  a  high  diver,  I  have 
always  thought  that  phase  of  swimming  a  luxury, 
especially  in  comparison  with  the  great  import- 
ance of  having  everyone  entirely  at  home  in  the 
water  so  that  rescue  work  is  unnecessary. 

So  far  as  swimming  publicity  is  concerned,  so 
much  stress  is  put  on  speed  swimming  that  one 
might  think  that  tearing  through  the  water 
break-neck,  or  rather,  break-heart,  speed 
that  is  worth  while  in  swimming.  Quite 
the  contrary  is  the  case.  Real  speed  swim- 
ming is  narrowed  down  to  less  than  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women  through- 
out the  world,  for  only  the  very  fastest 
swimmers  count  in  a  speed  contest.  On 
the  other  hand,  even  elderly  people,  well 
over  the  half  century  mark,  can  learn  to 
perform  ornamental  strokes  and  stunts  in 
an  exceedingly  graceful  and  beautiful 
style.  There  is  no  heart  strain  for  any 
fancy  swimmer. 

Motionless  floating  may  not  appear  to  be 
a  part  of  fancy  swimming,  but,  strange  as  it 
seem,  motionless  floating,  face  up,  is  the  begin 
of  ornamental  and  trick  swimming.  The  basis 
of  motionless  floating  is  deep  breathing  and  full 
lung  expansion.  It  isn't  every  man  who  can 
float  without  motion  in  fresh  water;  some  cannot 
do  so  even  in  salt  water.  But  every  woman  can 
float  in  salt  water,  though  some  cannot  do  so  in 
fresh  water.  Many,  many  men  have  told  me  that 
they  sink  like  a  stone  in  fresh  water — that  it  is 
simply  impossible  for  them  to  float,  no  matter 
how  hard  they  try.  Many  of  them  are  right,  hut 
quite  a  number,  whom  I  have  tested,  could  Boat 
motionless  in  fresh  water.  One  man  even  floated 
on  the  horizontal  with  his  toes  emerging  from  the 
water.  He,  with  others,  thought  that  he  could 
not  possibly  float  without  motion. 

The  Submarine  is  one  of  the  stunts  that 
a  "sinker"  can  do  much  better  than  a 
buoyant  person.  This  stunt  is  not  difficult 
to  learn  but  it  is  always  hard  to  perform. 
While  exceedingly  spectacular  for  onlook- 
ers, it  is  not  a  stunt  that  gives  much 
pleasure  to  the  performer.  You  will  see 
the  position  for  the  leg  in  the  illustration, 
which  shows  the  high  point  of  this  stunt, 
the  uplifted  leg  representing  the  periscope 
of  the  real  submarine.  A  sculling  motion 
assists  you  to  sink,  and  another  sculling 
motion  brinks  you  to  the  surface.  You 
hold  the  air  for  a  while,  then  exhale 
quickly  as  you  begin  to  rise,  as  though 
the  valve  were  being  opened  in  the  sub- 
marine. At  the  surface  you  gulp  in  another 
huge  breath  of  air  and  again  submerge. 


Three  pupils  learning  the  Butterfly  Float  under 
Mr.  Coisan's  direction.    The  wings  are  closed 


Another  under  water  stunt,  or  rather  two,  the 
imitation  of  a  porpoise  and  the  imitation  of  a 
dolphin,  can  be  performed  in  combination. 
Either  one  is  jolly,  but  the  two  combined,  with 
the  twistings  and  turnings,  the  flippings  and 
wheelings,  is  very  spectacular.  This  stunt 
is,  indeed,  a  rhythmic  joy  to  the  performer. 

Most  women,  and  those  men  who  have  large 


The  butterfly's  wings  opening 

lungs  and  small  bones,  can  float  horizontally 
in  fresh  water  and  do  a  stunt  known  as  the 
Propeller.  1  his  is  similar  to  the  Torpedo,  except 
that  it  is  done  without  submerging  the  face  and 
body,  thus  enabling  the  swimmer  to  breathe 
freely  and  easily.  In  the  Torpedo,  which  is  a 
breath  holding  stunt,  the  swimmer  is  in  an 
oblique  position,  with  the  head  lower  than  the 


The  wings  wide  open,  as  posed  by  a  group  of  four.  Three  swimmers 
preserve  the  illusion  of  the  butterfly  better  than  a  larger  number 
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feet  which  are  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  water. 
For  the  Propeller,  the  performer  lies  face  up  on"" 
the  surface;  then,  without  wetting  the  face,  brings 
the  hands  behind  and  under  the  head. 
The  water  is  shoved  rearward  with  shoulder 
and  elbow  action.  In  bringing  the  hands 
back  under  the  head  to  the  base  of  the 
neck  they  are  held  palms  together  and 
brought  back  edgewise  to  the  water  so  as 
not  to  impede  progress  feet  first,  through 
the  water.  The  stroke  rearward  is  made 
with  the  flat  open  hands.  You  will  find 
this  is  an  exceedingly  easy  stroke  to  learn. 
Many  of  my  pupils  learn  it  while  they  are 
learning  the  back  crawl  stroke.  It  is  splen- 
did practice  for  enlarging  the  base  of  the 
lungs  and  for  strengthening  the  voice. 

Then  there  are  trunk  twisting  stunts,  such 
as  the  Rolling  Log,  the  Bicycle,  the  Spinning 
Top,  the  Crab  Crawl,  the  Loop  the  Loop,  Seal 
Twists  or  Catercorner,  etc.  These  almost  describe 
themselves.  The  Rolling  Log  is  done  by  lying  in 
the  water,  face  up,  bringing  the  hands  far  back  of 
the  head  to  a  clasped  position,  then  stretching 
from  fingertips  to  toes  and  revolving  by  a  spine 
and  shoulder  movement,  as  though  you  were  a 
log  of  wood  in  midstream  revolving  with  the 
current.  This  is  more  of  a  fat  person's  stunt, 
but  I  had  a  pupil  in  Alberta,  a  very  tall,  slender 
woman  of  rather  heavy  specific  gravity,  who  did 
the  rolling  log  beautifully,  revolving  first  one 
way,  then  the  other,  without  a  ripple  and  without 
loss  of  motion.  This  stunt  is  a  fine  body  stretch- 
ing exercise,  as  is  the  Loop  the  Loop.  In  the  Crab 
Crawl,  you  swim  sidevvise,  in  imitation  of 
a  crab.  1  he  Seal  Twists  or  Catercorner 
is  best  done  by  three  persons  so  that 
each  side  of  the  triangle  is  occupied.  All 
of  these  feats  need  the  solid  wall  of  the 
pool  for  their  performance.  The  push  off 
or  shove  off  from  the  side  of  the  pool 
gives  a  motionless  drift  through  the  water 
that  is  faster  than  the  drift  secured  by 
any  leg  or  arm  action.  It  is  to  ordinary 
swimming  what  sliding  or  coasting  down 
hill  is  to  ordinary  walking.  When  two  or 
three  twists  are  added  to  the  motionless 
drift  across  the  pool,  or  a  loop,  that  is  so  much 
the  more  fun.  For  this  reason  pools  should  always 
be  built  with  straight  walls,  not  with  walls  that 
slant  to  the  bottom.  The  swimmer  who  wants 
the  greatest  enjoyment  misses  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  in  a  pool  with  slanting  sides. 

Buoyant  women  can  learn  a  number  of  floating 
stunts.  One  of  the  prettiest  of  these  is  the 
Butterfly  Float.  This  requires  three  women  for 
each  butterfly.  I  have  seen  it  done  with  more 
than  three  women,  as  you  will  notice  in  the 
illustration,  but  having  only  three  performers 
preserves  the  illusion  of  the  butterfly — the  center 
woman  represents  the  body,  and  the  woman 
at  each  side  represents  a  wing.  You  will  remem- 
ber that  a  butterfly,  on  emerging  from  the 
salis  stage  of  its  being,  opens  and  closes  its 
wings  very  slowly  and  lazily  in  the  sun- 
shine so  as  to  dry  them  thoroughly  and 
be  able  to  fly.  The  Butterfly  Float  would 
be  a  pretty  spectacle,  performed  by  a  half 
dozen  sets  of  three  women  each,  all  in  gay 
bathing  suits. 

The  tandem  and  multi-tandem  back  and 
front  crawls  are  very  pretty  w  hen  done  in 
perfect  unison.  A  man  and  a  woman,  two 
men,  or  two  women  can  easily  do  the 
tandem  stroke,  but  only  a  number  of 
buoyant  women  can  do  the  multi-tandem 
stroke.  You  see,  only  the  person  at  the 
end,  who  has  feet  free,  can  make  the  crawl 
flutter,  and  men  would  not  be  able  to 
keep  a  horizontal  position.  The  woman 
with  the  most  powerful  leg  drive  should 
be  the  anchor  or  end  swimmer.     1  he  arms 
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should  be  moved  very  slowly,  in  perfect  unisort, 
jvith  the  anchor  girl  in  the  back  crawl,  and  with 
:he  first  girl  in  the  front  crawl. 

The  Bluegill  Flap  is  an  imitation  of  the  bluegill 
vhich  frequents  the  ocean,  and  is  more  of  a 
woman's  stroke  than  it  is  a  man's,  on  account 
>f  his  heavier  specific  gravity.  The  bluegill  is  a 
iide  stroke,  requiring  the  scissors  kick.  One  arm 
s  stretched  at  full  length  behind  the  swimmer,  the 
)ther  arm  is  held  out  in  front,  while  the  hands 
)eat  the  surface  of  the  water  with  a  great  splash- 
ng.  A  school  of  Bluegills  is  a  graceful  sight,  as  is 
ilso  a  school  of  Porpoises  and  Dolphins 

The  Polar  Bear  Klip  or  W  heel  is  a  demonstra- 
ion  of  rapid  breathing  as  the  swimmer  rapidly 
Performs  a  dozen  backward  Hips  or  wheels. 

You  will  remember  that  I  advised  you  in  the 
previous  article  on  necessary  swimming  that 
valking  in  the  water  is  not  a  good  way  to 
earn  to  swim,  though  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
earn  after  you  have  acquired  the  crawl  flutter, 
lere  is  a  very  pretty  stunt  which  requires  this 
eg  action — Macmonnies's  Fountain.  To  walk 
n  the  water,  lie  face  up,  poke  one  foot  forward, 
ind  draw  it  back  under  the  thigh.  Poke  the 
>ther  foot  forward  ;is  you  draw  the  first  one  back. 
[  he  knee  is  quite  high,  w  ith  a  free  action  of  the 
»ip.  The  ankle  is  at  extension,  with  toes  pointed, 
fhe  foot  must  never  be  brought  up  level  with 
he  knee.  The  hands,  which  are  not  used  for 
wimming,  continuously  squirt  water  a  foot  or 
wo  feet  in  the  air.    Water  scooped  up  occasion- 


matter  of  dare  deviltry  or  of  carefully  considered 
practice,  but  the  dare  devil  does  not  necessarily 
perform  the  most  skilfully  maneuvered  dives. 
Very  often  a  very  good  swimmer  is  onlv  a  poor 
or  indifferent  diver.  Even  more  frequently, 
a  very  good  diver  is  a  poor  swimmer.  It  is  very 
rare  indeed  for  a  person  to  be  expert  in  both 
swimming  and  diving. 

Structure  is  not  so  essential  in  diving  as  it  is 
in  speed  swimming.  1  have  seen  persons  with 
long  legs  and  short  bodies  make  beautiful  dives. 
I  have  seen  other  persons  with  short  legs  and 
long  bodies  perform  very  graceful  dives.  Women 
who  are  far  from  being  tall,  but  who  are  short 
coupled,  can  dive  very  well,  as  also  can  men  of 
the  long  rangy  type. 


A  sculling  stunt — swimming  with 
both    feet    out  of    the  water 


into  water  that  is  not  clear  and  with  which  you 
are  not  familiar,  until  you  have  swum  about 
under  water  investigating  for  obstructions.  If 
you  are  diving  in  a  pool,  be  sure  that  there  is 
water  in  it  before  you  dive.  There  have  been 
some  nasty  accidents  just  because  an  impulsive 
person  dived  into  a  pool  without  first  looking 
to  see  if  the  pool  contained  water. 

After  the  racer's  plunge,  the  first  dive  is  the 
neat  dive.  To  do  this,  stand  on  both  feet,  at 
the  water's  edge,  where  the  water  is  anywhere 
from  five  to  seven  feet  deep.  Standing  erect, 
suddenly  bend  down  at  the  waist  line;  throw 
your  head  down  and  your  feet  up;  keep  your  legs 
straight  and  together,  and  bury  your  head  in  the 
water.  Your  hands  should  at  all  times  precede 
your  head  in  diving,  both  going  down  and  coming 
up.  As  soon  as  you  are  in  the  water,  not  before, 
throw  your  head  back  and  you  will  curve  upward 
to  the  surface  of  the  water  and  not  go  so  deep. 
Your  body  will  always  follow  your  head.  If  you 
turn  your  head  down,  your  body  goes  down;  if  up, 
your  body  goes  up. 

If  you  are  diving  from  a  height  and  enter  the 
water  feet  first,  the  blood  will  rush  to  your  head. 
A  repetition  of  feet  first  entries  into  the  water, 
from  a  height,  will  soon  make  one  feel  quite 
stupid,  and  will  also  cause  dizziness.  High 
diving,  by  the  way,  requires  much  less  skill  than 
does  fancy  diving  from  a  low  springboard.  It 
also  requires  less  bravery.  After  you  have 
performed  a  dive  from  a  foot  above  the  water, 


The  tandem  back  crawl 


lily  in  the  mouth,  is  also  thrown  in  a  thin  stream 
beyond  the  feet. 

Somersaulting,  unlike  the  Rolling  Log,  is  not  a 
Fat  person's  stunt.  Somersaulting  is  either  back- 
ward or  forward,  though  the  backward  is  easier. 
You  have  to  roll  up  into  a  ball  to  do  this  stunt, 
with  knees  and  chin  touching  or  almost  touching, 
and  with  feet  tucked  neatly  back  under  the 
thighs.  The  arms  are  held  out  from  the  shoulders 
at  the  sides,  the  action  of  the  hands  keeping  you 
awhirl  for  half  a  dozen  somersaults.  When 
somersaulting  is  done  with  two  or  more  persons 
the  swimmers  face  each  other  in  the  forward 
somersault,  clasped  hands  at  full  arm  extension; 
and  are  back  to  back  in  the  backward  somersault, 
hands  and  arms  as  above.  The  somersaults 
must  be  performed  in  unison  and  the  clasp  of  the 
hands  must  not  be  broken. 

There  are  two  crawl  strokes  that  come  under 
fancy  swimming:  the  revolving  or  corkscrew 
crawl,  and  the  waltzing  crawl.  Both  are  easier 
to  learn  than  the  front  crawl.  When  you  do 
these  strokes  you  must  keep  in  a  straight  line; 
you  must  not  zigzag  through  the  water.  The 
stroke,  as  the  swimmer's  body  revolves  in  the 
water,  is  more  like  the  back  crawl.  In  the 
revolving  crawl,  you  revolve  in  one  direction  only. 
In  the  waltzing  crawl,  you  revolve  one  way  for 
three  strokes,  then  reverse  and  revolve  the  other 
way  for  three  strokes. 

When  it  comes  to  diving,  the  mental  and 
muscular  attitude  of  the  performer  are  in  no 
way  to  be  compared  with  the  mind  and  motions 
of  a  person  in  swimming.    Diving  may  be  a 


The  Submarine.  Note  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  leg  must  be  held 


Every  swimmer,  even  the  most  timid,  learns 
the  first  dive  as  a  matter  of  course.  This  is  the 
racer's  plunge,  skimmer,  or  safety  dive,  and  is 
learned  with  the  front  crawl.  The  racer's  plunge 
can  be  done  in  any  depth  of  water,  as  the  divei 
just  skims  the  surface.  The  beginner  usually  does 
this  dive  in  from  three  to  five  feet  of  water.  I  have 
done  it,  myself,  in  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches 
of  water,  but  one  requires  experience  for  that. 

A  dive  is  a  thing  you  must  not  think  about 
performing.  Don't  stand  on  the  edge  of  a  pool, 
wharf,  or  dock,  or  on  the  springboard,  and  think 
about  the  dive  until  you  become  so  nervous  you 
can't  do  it.  Do  it  immediately!  I  have  taught 
the  most  timid,  nervous  women  to  do  the  racer's 
plunge. 

\ou  know,  of  course,  that  vou  must  never  dive 


you  can  increase  the  height  a  foot  a  day  for  a 
month,  until  you  are  diving  from  a  height  very 
close  to  the  ten-meter  Olympic  height.  Olympic 
rules  call  for  some  dives  to  be  made  with  the 
hands  by  the  sides  but  in  my  opinion  dives  should 
always  be  made  with  the  hands  and  arms  pro- 
tecting the  head. 

Fancy  diving  from  the  springboard  is  very 
often  a  source  of  great  joy  to  those  who  don't 
take  much  interest  in  swimming,  but,  personally, 
I  should  not  allow  boys  and  girls  to  dive  at  all, 
except  for  the  racer's  plunge,  until  they  could 
swim  well  on  back  and  front.  Children  are 
allowed  to  play  too  much  when  they  are  at 
swimming  pool  or  beach.  They  jump  in  and 
out;  they  jump  up  and  down,  playing  around 
without  accomplishing  anything.  They  become 
thoroughly  fixed,  ragged  swimmers  because  no 
attention  is  given  them  as  to  style  in  swimming. 

Fancy  diving  from  springboards  at  heights 
of  two  and  a  half,  five,  and  ten  feet  will  be  con- 
t  ned  to  a  small  number  of  boys  and  girls  and  to  a 
still  smaller  number  of  adults.  A  good  spring- 
board is  absolutely  essential  for  joy  and  perfection 
in  fancy  diving.  Georgia  pine  or  Oregon  pine, 
cut  wide  and  thick  at  the  base  and  tapering  at  the 
end,  makes  for  strength  and  resiliency.  Such  a 
board  will  jump  up  and  down  as  you  land  on  it. 
White  pine  and  hemlock  are  undesirable  as  they 
are  apt  to  snap  off  suddenly.  Oak  will  warp 
badly  if  set  in  one  piece  but  will  not  do  so  if  set 
in  three  pieces.  Hickory,  of  course,  is  the  best 
wood  for  springboards,  but  it  is  also  the  most 
expensive. 


The  Hermitage,  built  in  1819.  as  described  in  the  text.  A  little  to  the  right,  under  the  dome  supported  by  columns,  is  the  tomb  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  his  wife.  This  is  a  reproduction 
of  a  rare  print  made  March  29.  1856.  by  Francis  W.  Strickland  and  lithographed  by  the  well  known  firm  of  Endicott  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  intervening 
seventy  years  the  cypress  trees  lining  the  driveway  have  grown  too  big  to  permit  any  such  comprehensive  views  being  made  now  of  the  house  and  grounds.  The  house,  however,  has 
not  been  altered  since  this  print  was  made,  eleven  years  after  Jackson's  death,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  this  picture  with  the  contemporary  photograph  reproduced  on  page  76 


Homes  of  Our  Presidents 


IN  1805  an  ex-Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  visited  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  was 
entertained  for  five  days  by  Andrew  Jackson 
in  his  house  which  he  called  the  "Hermit- 
age." The  ex-Vice  President  was  Aaron  Burr. 
He  had  met  Jackson  while  the  latter  was  repre- 
senting his  state  in  Congress  eight  or  nine  years 
before.  Jackson  had  been  first  a  Representative, 
then  a  Senator,  and  subsequently  (until  1804) 
a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee. 
Burr  stopped  at  Nashville  on  his  way  to  the  West, 
at  that  moment  his  El  Dorado.  He  had  ruined 
his  Eastern  career  when  he  killed  Hamilton  on 
Weehawken  Heights,  July  n,  1804,  but  he  had 
hopes  of  a  magnificent  future  in  the  West.  Just 
how  treasonable  his  plans  were,  whether  he 
expected  to  seize  Texas  and  Mexico  and  establish 
at  New  Orleans  a  capital  city  for  the  new  republic 
of  which  he  would  be  president,  has  never  been 
definitely  proven,  but  certainly  he  did  not  divulge 
any  such  plans  to  Jackson. 

Burr  thought,  though,  that  Jackson  was  a  man 
with  whom  it  would  be  wise  to  be  friends,  since 
the  latter  was  already  a  great  military  power  in 
the  Southwest,  and  it  was  with  this  idea  in  mind 
that  he  made  four  visits  to  Nashville,  and  the 
Hermitage,  in  1805.  Burr  was,  naturally,  a 
welcome  visitor.  I  he  only  stigma  on  his  brilliant 
career  was  his  duel  with  Hamilton,  and  this  was 
of  slight  importance  in  the  South  and  West. 
Duelling  was  common,  and  the  Federalist  Hamil- 
ton had  few  sympathizers  in  this  Democratic 
country. 

But  the  interesting  part  of  this  friendship,  for 
us,  is  the  fact  that  these  two  men,  one  of  them 
famous,  the  other  soon  to  be  so,  lived  and  made 
merry  in  the  frontier  block  house  which  was  then 
the  Hermitage.  A  part  of  this  establishment  is 
illustrated  on  page  74.  The  main  building  was 
two  stories  high,  the  first  floor  of  which  was  one 
great  room,  24  x  26,  serving  as  kitchen,  dining, 
and  living  room  in  one.  Near  by  were  two  or 
three  small  log  cabins  which  were  the  bedrooms  of 
some  of  the  family  and  of  guests.  That  a  man 
of  Burr's  brilliancy  should  have  four  times  visited 
this  crude  establishment  and  that  he  should  have 
been  welcomed  there  by  Jackson  gives  us  a  clue  to 
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the  civilization  then  extant  in  the  South  and 
West;  and  that  Jackson,  a  luminary  in  his  state, 
ten  years  later  the  great  national  hero,  should 
have  continued  to  live  there  until  1819  shows 
clearly  the  kind  of  man  he  was. 

He  was  the  first  of  our  Presidents  sprung  from 
lowly  stock.  His  parentage  was  North  of  Ireland; 
his  father  was  an  Irish  tenant  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Carrickfergus,  his  mother  is  said  to  have 
been  a  weaver,  both  before  and  after  her  marriage. 
They  emigrated  to  America  in  1765  and  Andrew 
was  born  in  the  Waxhaw  Settlement  in  what  was 
then  South  Carolina  and  what  is  now  Union 
County,  North  Carolina,  March  15,  1767. 

"Mrs.  Jackson  was  a  pious  woman  and  is  said 
to  have  fixed  in  her  heart  that  her  youngest  son 
should  become  a  minister,  which  leads  to  the 
suggestion  that  he  must  in  early  life  have  shown 
some  leaning  toward  a  life  of  public  activity. 
But  in  his  earliest  habits  there  was  little  to 
confirm  her  hopes.  Of  all  the  wild  youths  of  the 
neighborhood  he  was  the  wildest.  1  he  rough 
sports,  passions,  and  habits  of  the  North  Ireland 
tenantry  were  planted  in  the  new  community, 
although  ideals  were  being  elevated  by  the  de- 
velopment of  property  and  new  obligations. 
1  he  boy  had  a  sensitive,  quick-tempered,  per- 
sistent, independent,  and  rather  violent  dis- 
position; and  there  was  little  in  the  life  around 
him  to  soften  these  traits.  He  had  an  absorbing 
passion  for  excelling  among  a  people  w  hose  ideals 
of  excellence  expressed  themselves  in  horse-racing, 
cock-fighting,  readiness  to  fight  in  defense  of 
what  they  considered  their  honor,  and  in  the 
rather  stilted  but  genuine  habits  of  the  frontier 
gentleman.  As  he  came  into  the  teens  he  w  is 
proficient  in  the  use  of  heavy  oaths,  proverbially 
ready  for  a  quarrel,  fond  of  cock-fighting,  already 
precocious  in  the  knowledge  of  a  horse,  and  in 
many  other  ways  developed  in  waywardness. 
A  moralist  might  have  seen  in  this  no  good  results 


for  the  boy's  future,  and  for  most  youths  the 
forecast  would  have  been  a  good  one;  but  Jackson 
differed  from  most  people.  He  was  ever  filled 
with  a  purpose  to  attain  eminence.  Vice  was 
not  an  absorbing  trait  with  him  even  when  he  set 
at  defiance  the  canons  of  decorum.  He  was  not 
addicted  to  the  more  animal  faults,  and  his 
errancy  grew  out  of  intellectual  qualities  rather 
than  appetite.  He  was  destined  to  shake  it  off 
with  the  advent  of  serious  things,  as  many  an- 
other strong-spirited  man  has  done. 

"The  ideals  of  the  Waxhaw  Settlement  did  not 
demand  much  schooling  for  the  boys.  Ability 
to  read  and  understand  indifferent  English,  to 
write  a  legible  hand,  and  to  make  ordinary 
business  calculations  were  then  the  chief  features 
of  our  rural  education  everywhere.  It  was 
enough  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  mass 
of  American  farmers,  but  it  was  too  little  for  a 
man  who  was  to  play  a  part  in  the  government 
of  the  state  or  nation.  Of  such  instruction  a 
modicum  was  offered  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Carolinas  and  of  that  Andrew  got  his  share,  or 
something  less.  He  was  neither  studious  nor 
teachable,  and  what  he  got  came  through  sheer 
contact  with  the  process  of  education.  He  was 
mentally  an  egoist;  that  is  to  say,  one  who  relied 
on  himself.  There  was  no  time  in  his  life  when 
he  was  willing  to  learn  of  others.  Ideas  came  to 
him  originally,  and  in  obedience  to  a  strong 
natural  aptness  for  knowing  what  he  wanted;  it 
was  not  his  nature  to  take  them  from  others. 

"To  the  day  of  his  death  Jackson's  attain- 
ments in  scholarship  were  very  meagre.  He 
knew  no  more  Latin  than  he  could  pick  up  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  of  lawyer;  his  spelling 
and  grammar  were  devoid  of  regularity  and 
showed  the  utmost  indifference  to  the  rules  by 
which  they  were  determined  for  other  people; 
and  his  acquaintance  with  literature  is  a  negligible 
quantity  in  an  estimate  of  his  life.  Occasionally 
one  finds  in  his  papers  some  oft-quoted  phrase, 
as  Carthago  delenda  est  (sic),  but  it  is  always  one 
which  he  must  have  heard  on  a  hundred  stumps  in 
Tennessee.  Of  all  his  prominent  contemporaries 
his  utterances  are  most  barren  of  allusions  which 
show  an  acquaintance  with  poetry,  history,  or 
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PATTERNED  AFTER  THE  WALLPAPER  OF  AN  OLD 


PERCHED  high  upon  a  rocky  cliff  over 
the  safe,  well-known  harbor  of  Marble- 
head  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  an  old  house 
stands,  beaten  silver  gray  by  the  winds  and 
fog  and  salt  air. 

There  dwelt  in  days  gone  by,  sea-faring 
men  of  the  stern,  Godfearing  sort  who  made 
New  England's  sturdy  history. 

Our  new  interest  in  the  early  days  of  this, 
the  oldest  part  of  our  country,  has 
completely  disproved  our  long-held 
theory  that  theirs  was  a  rigorous  ex- 
istence barren  of  all  beauty. 

FROM  so  seemingly  prosaic  a 
source  as  the  wallpaper  in  the 
parlour  of  this  old  Marblehead  farm- 
house came  the  design  for  the  quaint 
glazed  chintz  shown  here. 

All  its  old-fashioned  charm  has 
been  preserved,  not  only  in  the  pat- 


The  Easy  Chair,  so  favored  by  our  forefathers, 
gains  added  interest  when  upholstered  with 
this  old-fashioned  chintz 


tern  but  also  in  the  colorings  in  which  it 
may  be  had  —  dull  green  or  blue  or  buff 
or  mauve  or  salmon. 

With  the  interesting  and  charming  inte- 
riors planned  today  along  the  lines  of  17th 
and  1 8th  Century  America,  this  chintz  is 
delightful. 

It  may  be  used  on  an  old  wing  chair,  as 
suggested  in  the  illustration.  Or  for  drap- 


eries, for  window  shades,  for  slip  covers. 

Many  other  delightful  chintzes,  both  do- 
mestic and  imported,  are  included  in 
Schumacher  fabrics,  in  addition  to  their 
distinguished  line  of  prints,  damasks,  vel- 
vets and  brocades. 

Let  your  decorator,  upholsterer  or 
the  decorating  service  of  your  department 
store  show  them  to  you. 

"Your  Home 
and  the 
Interior  Decorator" 

*  I  AHE  newest  decorative  effects  that 
give  your  home  individuality  and 
charm  are  almost  impossible  to  achieve 
without  professional  guidance.  We 
have  prepared  a  booklet,  "Your  Home 
and  the  Interior  Decorator,"which  ex- 
plains how  you  may,  without  addi- 
tional expense,  have  the  expert  ser- 
vices of  an  interior  decorator  in  your 
furnishing  problems. 

This  booklet,  with  all  its  rich  illus- 
trations in  color,  will  be  sent  you  with- 
out charge  upon  request. 

Write  to  F.  Schumacher  &  Co., Dept. 
C-8,  60  West  40th  Street,  New  York, 
Importers,  Manufacturers  and  Dis- 
tributors to  the  trade  onlv, of  Decorat- 
ive Drapery  and  Upholstery  Fabrics. 
Offices  also  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, Los  Angeles  and  Paris. 


CR^eminiscent  of  old  ship  models,  quaintly  prim  horsehair  furniture  and 
^S&s*.  bits  of  ornament  brought  from  far away  ports,  this  chintz  is  most  delightful 
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In  this  engraving  of  Mrs.  Andrew  Jackson  we  see 
the  tender  eyes  and  generous  mouth  which  give 
clues  to  a  character  that  was  beloved  of  all.  Shi 
was  "Aunt  Rachel"  to  her  host  of  friends  and 
acquaintances.    She  was  the  idol  of  Andrew  Jackson 


literature;  and  in  comparison  with  him  the 
grandiose  Benton  seems  a  pedant. 

This  is  quoted  from  John  Spencer  Bassett's 
"Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,"  which  I  should  judge 
to  be  one  of  the  best  biographies  of  Jackson,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  delightful  historical 
narratives  of  this  century. 

Jackson's  schooling,  such  as  it  was,  was 
interrupted  by  the  call  for  soldiers  to  resist  the 
British  invasion  in  1780.  Although  he  was  only 
thirteen  years  old  he  participated  in  the  battle 
of  Hanging  Rock,  August  1,  1780,  and  a  year 
later  he  was  captured  after  a  struggle  with  the 
redcoats  at  Waxhaw  Church.  By  his  own 
account  his  part  in  these  battles  was  very  slight 
but  it  was  while  a  captive  that  he  received  wounds 
on  the  head  and  arm  that  remained  with  him 
through  life.  A  British  officer  ordered  him  to 
black  his  boots.  Jackson  replied  that  he  was 
a  prisoner-of-war  and  not  a  servant.  The 
officer  then  delivered  a  sabre  blow  at  his  head 
which  the  boy  half  intercepted  with  his  arm. 

After  the  Revolution,  Jackson,  at  fourteen, 
was  alone  in  the  world.  He  drifted  to  Charleston 
and,  deciding  to  become  a  lawyer,  he  went  to 
Salisbury,  N.  C,  to  study  under  Spruce  Macay. 
While  there  he  was  said  to  have  been  "the  most 
roaring,  rollicking,  game-cocking,  card-playing, 
mischievous  fellow  that  ever  lived  in  Salisbury 
Subsequently  he  settled  in  Martinsville,  N.  C, 
and  from  there  he  went  with  a  fellow  law  student 
to  Mero  County,  Tennessee,  where,  in  1789,  he 
was  appointed  a  district  attorney.  In  1791  he 
married  Rachel  Donelson  Robards  and  settled 
thirteen  miles  from  Nashville  on  a  beautiful 
plantation  called  "Hunter's  Hill." 

In  1802,  after  his  services  as  Representative 
and  Senator  and  while  he  was  still  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  he  was  elected  major-general 
of  militia.  Although  he  had  never  commanded 
a  body  of  men  in  action,  he  was  strongly  attracted 
to  a  military  career,  and  it  was  due  to  this  great 
ambition  that  he  became  a  major-general.  Not 
until  1 8 1 3  did  he  have  a  chance  to  show  his 
prowess  and  then,  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Creek  Indians,  he  distinguished  himself.  After 
their  final  defeat  in  March,  1814,  he  was  appointed 
a  major-general  in  the  regular  United  States 
Army  and  was  put  in  command  of  the  Southern 
and  \\  estern  Divisions.  It  was  while  serving  in 
this  capacity  that  Jackson  won  the  famous  battle 
of  New  Orleans,  January  8,  181 5.  Outnumbered 
two  to  one  by  the  British,  the  Americans  success- 
fully defended  the  city  and  suffered  losses  of  only 
71  men  as  compared  with  the  2,137  casualties  of 
the  enemy. 

Jackson  was  now  fairly  launched  on  a  career  of 
national  interest  and  we  must  leave  further 
biographical  detail  to  the  history  books.  In 
1S24  he  ran  against  John  Quincy  Adams  for  the 
presidency,  and  was  defeated  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  the  electoral  votes  showed 
no  majority;  in  1828  he  was  elected  President, 
serving  two  terms.    He  died  June  8,  1845,  and 


was  buried  at  the  Hermitage  beside  the  tomb  he 
had  built  for  his  wife,  who  had  died  in  December, 
1828,  just  after  her  husband's  election  to  the 

presidency. 

In  1819,  not  far  from  where  the  block  house  and 
the  cabins  surrounding  it  stood,  Jackson  began 
the  building  of  a  new  Hermitage.  The 
architect  and  builder  was  Henry  Reiff,  who  lived 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  general  type  of  design 
was  Georgian:  a  solid  main  block  with  a  flat 
roof,  and  two  subordinate  flat  roofed  wings. 
The  Greek  influence,  which  had  been  begun  in 
this  country  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  is  indicated 
by  the  tall  Corinthian  columns,  a  heavy,  classical 
cornice,  and  the  severe  window  openings.  At 
the  same  time  the  general  effect  of  the  house, 
more  especially  the  second  story  balcony  built 
within  the  front  portico,  is  what  we  commonly 
call  "Southern  Colonial."  The  rear  of  the  house 
is  practically  a  repetition  of  the  front  save  that 
the  columns  are  Doric  and  the  heavy  cornice 
gives  way  to  a  simple  pediment. 

The  material  used  was  brick,  and  the  bricks 
were  manufactured  on  the  place.  The  house 
has  a  length  of  about  104  feet  and  is  about  54 
feet  deep.  It  is  not  a  great  architectural  master- 
piece, but  it  is  interesting,  and  considering  that 
it  was  built  in  1819  on  what  was  then  almost  our 
Western  frontier  it  is  worthy  of  praise.  Further- 
more its  simplicity,  severity,  and  massiveness 
are  well  suited  to  its  occupant.  The  original 
house,  it  should  be  noted,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1834  but  it  was  rebuilt  on  the  same  plan  and 
using  some  of  the  old  walls. 

We  approach  the  house  by  a  driveway  bordered 
with  a  close  line  of  cypresses  which  all  but  shut 
out  the  sunlight  and  completely  cut  off  a  view  of 
the  broad  lawns  and  fields  that  surround  the 
mansion.  At  some  distance  from  the  portico 
the  straight  drive  gives  way  to  a  complex  curve 
w  hich  forms  a  loop  in  front  of  the  house.  The 
portico  itself,  enclosed  on  either  end  by  the 
projection  of  the  wings,  is  floored  with  large  slabs 
of  native  stone.    The  steps,  too,  are  stone. 

One  enters,  at  the  front  door,  a  broad  hall  at 
the  rear  of  which  a  staircase  of  graceful  curve 
leads  up  to  the  chambers  on  the  second  floor. 
On  the  left  are  the  drawing  rooms,  front  and  back 
— "  parlors, "  as  they  were  called.  Beyond  these  in 
the  left  wing  of  the  house  is  the  dining  room,  and 
farther  back  is  the  pantry  with  presses  for  china, 
etc.  I  here  is  also  a  large  store  room.  Leading  from 


Jackson  in  1845  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  from  a  por- 
trait by  G.  P.  A.  Healy,  commissioned  by  Louis  Philippe 
to  paint  it  with  the  portraits  of  other  Americans  for  the 
palace  at  Versailles.  It  was  executed  a  few  weeks  before 
Jackson  died  and  was  considered  a  good  likeness.  In  it 
we  see  the  tragedy  of  Tennyson's  Ulysses:  an  heroic  heart 

"  Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  lind,  and  not  to  yield  " 


Andrew  Jackson  in  1815  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  from 
a  miniature  on  ivory  by  Jean  Francois  Vallee.  This 
picture  was  painted  in  New  Orleans  just  after  the  vic- 
tory over  the  British.  The  artist,  a  Frenchman,  has 
managed  to  give  his  subject  a  Napoleonic  countenance 


these  is  a  passage  to  the  kitchen  which,  as  was 
usual  in  those  days,  was  separated  from  the  house. 
Beyond  the  kitchen  is  the  smoke  house  and 
farther  to  the  rear,  and  left,  is  the  coach  house  in 
which  is  still  kept  the  fine  old  carriage  which  the 
General  employed  on  formal  occasions. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  main  hall,  half  way 
down,  is  a  narrow  side  hall,  leading  to  the  bed- 
room of  General  and  Mrs.  Jackson.  Just 
opposite  this  is  the  room  of  the  adopted  son, 
Andrew  Jackson,  2nd,  and  his  Philadelphia  wife, 
the  lovely  Sarah  Yorke.  Next  to  this  room  is 
the  nursery.  Beyond  the  narrow  hall  is  a  wider 
hall  leading  to  the  back  stairway.  Opening  into 
this  hall  is  the  library,  or  office,  and  an  outside 
door  made  it  possible  for  slaves  and  business 
visitors  to  enter  the  office  without  walking 
through  the  whole  house.  The  office,  hall,  and 
nursery  constitute  the  right  wing. 

Upstairs,  over  the  drawing  rooms,  are  the 
guest  rooms.  The  front  one  is  named  for 
Lafayette,  because  he  occupied  it  while  visiting 
Jackson  in  1825.  On  the  right  side  of  the  house 
over  General  Jackson's  room,  is  the  room  of 
Ralph  Karl,  who  came  to  the  Hermitage  to  paint 
a  portrait  of  Jackson  and  remained  to  paint 
many.  He  also  married  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Jackson's 
and  lived  with  the  family  until  he  died  and  was 
buried  with  them  in  the  family  plot  in  the  garden. 
Across  from  Earl's  room  is  another  beautiful 
bedroom. 

This,  in  bare  outline,  is  the  famous  Hermit- 
age which  attracts,  I  am  told,  sometimes  as 
many  as  five  thousand  visitors  a  month.  In 
considering  it  as  a  whole  it  becomes  necessary 
to  add  a  few  strokes  to  the  very  rough  sketch  we 
have  drawn  of  General  Jackson.  Thus  far  we 
have  pictured  him  first  as  a  roistering  youngster, 
second  as  a  military  hero.  This  is  without  doubt 
the  common  conception  of  him.  Biographers 
and  historians  have  presented  his  "picturesque" 
side.  They  have  shown  him  fighting  game  cocks 
and  following  the  races  and  have  told  of  his  sev- 
eral duels,  particularly  the  one  in  which  he 
calmly  killed  young  Dickinson  after  being  himself 
badly  wounded. 

And  yet,  in  his  house,  we  find  concrete  evidence 
of  a  sense  of  good  manners  and  refinement.  It 
is  a  mansion  house,  filled  with  the  best  to  be 
bought  in  his  day.  The  furniture  is  nearly  all  of 
the  classic  Empire  style,  because  that  was  then 
in  vogue,  and  most  of  it  consists  of  "show"  pieces, 
all  very  handsome  and  well  fitted  to  such  large 
apartments.  1  here  is  no  doubt  that  the  General 
was  much  more  than  a  "backwoods  bully"  and 
that  his  lady,  whatever  may  have  been  her 
educational  detects,  was  sweetly  tempered  enough 
to  win  the  hearts  of  all. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  a  Northerner,  in  this  age, 
to  appraise  correctly  the  General's  character. 
\\  e  may  think  of  him  as  an  uncouth  backwoods- 
man or,  taking  into  account  his  high  sense  of 
chivalry  (of  a  sort  not  commonly  denoted  by  that 
word),  We  may  think  of  him  as  a  kind  of  Don 
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refers  to  as  "ex- 


Quixote  now  storming  against  the  windmills  of 
Washington  society  because  they  ^  would  not 
accept  "the  notorious  Peggy  Eaton,"  at  another 
time  demanding  the  dismissal  of  Silas  Dinsmore 
for  "his  lawless  tyranny  exercised  over  a  helpless 
and  unprotected  female."  In  either  case  we  are 
practising  what  Philip  Guedalla,  in  his  latest 
book,  "Independence  Day," 
ercises  in  that  tittering 
denigration  in  which  our  age 
so  frequently  asserts  its 
own  superiority.  '  And 
yet  there  "is  a  passage  from 
this  same  book  that  is 
not  wholly  inapplicable  to 
Jackson.  Writing  about 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Gue- 
dalla says:"  But,  rare  among 
soldiers,  he  outgrew  the 
school  boy  virtues.  Mili- 
tary men,  retarded  by  their 
splendid  calling,  often  spend 
a  lifetime  in  their  adoles- 
cence, thus  retaining  a  Puck- 
like quality  which  fre- 
quently obstructs  their 
careers  as  statesmen." 

There  are  a  number  of  in- 
cidents in  Jackson's  career 
that  clearly  present  the  man 
himself.  One  of  these  oc- 
curred during  the  Creek 
War  when  his  men  were 
mutinying.  The  first  time 
they  did  this,  according  to 
Mr.  Basset's  "Life": 

"The  towering  strength 
of  his  will  enabled  him  to 
make  it  a  turning  point  in 
his  military  career.    His  left 

arm  was  still  disabled,  but  he  seized  a  musket 
in  his  right  hand  and  using  the  neck  of  his 
horse  for  a  rest  stood  defiantly  before  the  whole 
body  of  troops,  his  eyes  flashing  and  his  shrill 
voice  shouting  with  many  oaths  that  he  would 
kill  the  first  man  who  stepped  forward.  For  a 
few  moments  he  stood  alone,  then  he  was  joined 
by  Reid  and  Coffee,  each  with  a  musket;  and  then 


some  loyal  companies  formed  across  the  road 
in  their  rear.  Seeing  this  the  mutineers  gradually 
relinquished  their  defiance  and  sullenly  moved 
away  on  the  road  to  Fort  Strother." 

The  second  time:  "Jackson  acted  with  prompt- 
ness. He  ordered  the  brigade  to  parade  on  the 
west  side  of  the  fort,  placed  his  two  pieces  of 
artillery  in  position  to  rake  them,  and  on  an 


The  part  of  the  first  Hermitage  which  is  still  standing.  It  was  built  in  1804  and  was  Jackson's 
home  until  1819.  Thither  he  returned  as  the  great  national  hero  after  the  battle  of  New  Orleans. 
Here  he  entertained  Burr  in  1805,  as  described  in  the  text.    The  new  Hermitage  was  built  near  by 


adjacent  eminence  drew  up  the  militia,  who  were 
not  concerned  in  this  mutiny.  He  then  made  a 
speech  to  the  brigade;  he  had  argued  with  them, 
he  said,  until  he  was  tired;  if  they  were  going  to 
desert  let  them  do  it  now;  otherwise  let  them 
return  to  camp  quietly  and  cease  to  complain: 
would  they  obey  or  not?  He  waited  for  an 
answer.    They  remained  a  moment  in  silence 


and  he  ordered  the  gunners  to  light  their  matches. 
Then  he  spoke  again  telling  them  to  go  to  their 
places  or  abide  by  the  results.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
doubted  that  he  was  prepared  to  fire  if  they  re- 
mained unimpressed;  but  at  this  moment  there 
was  a  hurried  conference  among  the  officers,  not 
all  of  whom  were  disaffected.  In  a  few  minutes 
they  approached  the  General  to  say  that  the  men 
would  resume  their  places 
in  the  camp." 

This  is  taking  the  bull  by 
the  horns  with  a  vengeance 
— and  such  a  man  was  Jack- 
son. He  won  by  domina- 
tion. He  was  not  a  states- 
man, not  a  philosopher,  but 
he  was  filled  with  the  best 
qualities  of  the  average  man: 
commonsense  and  high 
ideals.  Added  to  these  he 
had  an  indomitable  will. 
There  were  many  of  his  per- 
sonal characteristics  that  we 
can  criticize  and  there  were 
a  number  of  incidents  in  his 
life  that  reflect  no  credit  to 
himself;  and  yet  taking  a 
broad  view  of  the  man  and 
his  life  we  must  pay  him  a 
debt  of  praise  and  admira- 
tion. He  served  his  country 
well  as  President  and  at  the 
close  of  his  two  terms  he  felt 
entirely  satisfied  with  his 
achievements. 

It  is  possible,  quite  prob- 
able in  fact,  that  Martha 
Washington  would  have 
referred  to  him  as  a  "filthy 
Democrat, "  as  she  did  of  the 
visitors  who  dirtied  her  walls  with  their  finger 
marks,  but  this  would  have  been  unfair.  Possibly 
she  would  have  looked  with  horror  upon  many  of 
his  following  and  upon  the  Democratic  levees  at 
the  White  House,  but  the  General  himself  had 
a  "presence."  He  captivated  the  aristocratic 
Creole  society  of  New  Orleans  and  he  impressed 
himself  very  favorably  upon  foreign  ministers. 


The  Distinction  of  a  Gift 

of  JohnSton's  Chocolates 


You  will  find  a  Special 
agency  for  fohnUon's 
Chocolates  in  one  of 
the  better  class  Stores 
in  your  neighbourhood. 


rT"*HE  sophisticated  giver 
well  knows  the  value  of 
Johnston's  for  paying  social 
"debts," — for  Johnston's  is 
always  correct. 

The  secret  of  its  good-ness 
is  one  of  a  generation's 
standing.  Today  .  .  .  because 
of  it,  Johnston's  has  won  a 
pinnacle  place  among  the  fine 
things  that  have  become  part 
of  our  daily  lives. 
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HERE  IS  A  GAR  FOR  THE  OPEN  ROAD     A  CAR  FOR  THE  YOUNG  AT  HEART 


Vacation  Days  Suggest  a  Roadster 

Quality    and    Value    Demand   a  Star 


New  Star  Six 

CHASSIS     .     .     .  $650 

TOURING  ...  725 

COUPE  ....  820 

COACH       ...  880 
DE  LUXE  SPORT 

ROADSTER  .     .  910 

LANDAU   SEDAN  975 

Improved  Star  Four 


COM.  CHASSIS 
ROADSTER 
TOURING  . 
COUPE  .  . 
COACH 
SEDAN  .  . 


$470 
540 
540 
675 
695 


If  your  vacation,  or  every- 
day needs  include  hills  or 
long  distances,  bad  roads  or 
congested  traffic,  this  newest 
Star  will  meet  them  all. 

Great  power  always;  amaz- 
ing speed  if  you  need  it;  and 
an  ease  of  handling  that 
makes  driving  a  joy. 


The  lines  and  colors  of  the 
Star  Six  deLuxe  Sport  Road- 
ster indicate  a  high  selling 
price.  The  quality  merits  it. 
Volume  production  makes  it 
unnecessary. 

See  this  deLuxe  Sport  Road- 
ster at  your  nearest  Star  Gar 
dealer's. 


Lowcost  Transportation 


795 


Prices  f.  o.  b.  Lansing 

Hayes-Hunt 
Bodies 


new  star  six 
De  Luxe  Sport 
roadster 


$910 


/.  o.  b. 
Lansing 


DURANT  MOTORS,  INC. 
250  West  57th  Street 
New  York  City 


General  Sales  Department 
1819  Broadway 
New  York  City 


Plants: 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Lansing,  Mich. 
Oakland,  Cal.  Toronto,  Ont. 


Dealers  and  Service  Stations 
throughout  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Mexico 


MORE  POWER  and  SUPERIOR  QUALITY 


A  rare  garniture  of  Ming  porcelain  vases 


IT  SHOULD  always  be  unforgotten  that  pottery 
is  fundamentally  a  folk  product  with  a  universal 
quality.  In  earlier  days  when  such  things  as 
furniture  and  precious  metals  belonged  only  to 
the  privileged  few,  everyone  had  pottery  and  even 
the  most  utilitarian  articles  had  a  decorative  charm. 
It  is  true  that  pottery,  like  justice,  has  its  high,  its 
middle,  and  its  low  degrees,  with  determining  differ- 
ences in  quality  of  surface  and  design.  But  in  a 
sense  the  bowl  of  an  emperor  and  his  humblest  sub- 
ject are  sisters  under  their  glaze,  both,  like  their 
owners,  shaped  from  the  earth  itself. 

It  is  this  human  kinship  and  democracy  of  ma- 
terial that  make  us  prize  the  pottery  of  all  peoples 
as  interesting  transc-ipts  of  their  civilization.  A 
Greek  amphora  gives  us  lost  memories  of  the  wine 
of  life  as  well  as  of  Falernian. 

In  fact  one  wonders  what  the  world  would  have 
done  without  this  oldest  of  the  arts,  for  good  pot- 
tery was  made  as  far  back  and  beyond  the  time 
when  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  con- 
trary. It  has  served  the  needs  and  decorated  the 
homes  of  peasants  and  princes.  History  draws 
upon  its  fragments  for  knowledge  of  earliest  mores, 
and  poets  have  chosen  the  potter's  wheel  for  bril- 
liant analogies  to  life. 

The  sensitiveness  with  which  clay  records  im- 
pressions and  takes  on  the  character  of  its  molders 
explains  the  enormous  variety  one  finds  in  ceramics 
of  present  and  past  days,  ranging  from  the  master- 
pieces of  imperial  China  to  the  simple  but  instinc- 
tively lovely  wares  of  the  peasants  of  Europe.  The 
diversity  that  is  available  to  the  seeker  of  interest- 
ing pottery  seems  limitless,  both  in  pieces  of  a  purely 
ornamental  character  and  also  those  that  combine 
the  decorative  with  the  useful. 

Much  that  is  new  and  interesting  in  ceramics  has 
been  contributed  by  modern  day  potters.  Each 
year  sees  the  introduction  of  new  departures  in 
glaze  and  design  from  the  great  experimental  kilns 
where  attempts  are  constantly  in  progress  to  set 
new  and  wider  boundaries  to  this  branch  of  the 
arts.  At  the  same  time  traditional  classic  shapes 
are  reproduced  with  fine  craftsmanship,  oo  that  those 
whose  tastes  turn  toward  the  antique  may  possess 
it  in  spirit  if  not  in  actuality. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  practically  all  pottery 
is  restful  to  the  eye.  So  much  of  primitive  simplic- 
ity is  resident  in  even  the  most  highly  decorated 
examples  that  they  please  while  exacting  nothing 
from  the  mood  of  the  beholder.  The  more  ela- 
borate phases  of  textiles,  paintings,  and  other  arts 
too  often  induce  an  intellectual  appreciation  which 
prevents  one  from  yielding  fully  to  their  esthetic 
appeal.  Not  so  with  ceramics,  and  this  is  indeed  a 
precious  quality  in  decoration  for  if  one  craves 
both  repose  and  variety  in  surroundings,  many  are 
the  beautiful  things  which  must  be  foregone  if  this 
perfect  combination  is  to  be  achieved. 

Note  for  example,  the  mysteriously  peaceful 


CERAMICS 

Of  Peasant  and  Princely 
Types 

By  LEE  McCANN 

Photographs  from  Edward  I.  Farmer,  William  H.  Plummer, 
William  S.  Pitcairn,  Onirinlons,  and  Rookwood  Pottery  Co. 

beauty  of  line  in  the  group  of  Ming  vases  shown 
above.  The  eye  traverses  a  rhythm  like  music  and 
the  color  is  gray-green  like  the  shadow  of  a  cloud 
on  the  sea.  One  would  never  tire  of  contemplating 
their  serene  withdrawn  charm,  a  heritage  of  far 
Eastern  art. 

This  subtle  quality  of  repose  is  also  a  part  of  the 
spell  exerted  by  the  lovely  goddess  of  Fuchien 
porcelain  mounted  as  a  lamp,  illustrated  below. 


The  ancient,  subtle  beauty  of  the  goddess  Kuan 
Yin  fears  not  the  strongest  light  on  its  perfection 


This  is  a  truly  marvelous  bit  of  old  Chinese  art  be- 
cause its  delicate  perfection  has  come  down  to  us 
perfectly  preserved  even  to  the  tiny  petaled  fingers  so 
exquisitely  poised. 

Such  rarities  as  these  examples  of  old  Chinese 
porcelains  are  so  limited  in  number  that  unfortun- 
ately only  a  few  may  own  them.  They  are  also  too 
precious  to  permit  a  handling  and  enjoyment  as 
casual  as  many  people  prefer  to  bestow  upon  their 
household  gods.  Then,  too,  their  setting  should 
conform  to  their  artistic  rank,  for  they  are  matchless 
survivors  of  a  once  triumphant  art  and  social  order 
and  should  find  their  company  among  furnishings 
that  are  esthetic  peers. 

Much  that  is  finest  in  modern  pottery  has  been 
inspired  by  the  ceramics  of  old  China.  Doulton's 
beautiful  "Sung"  glaze  and  Rouge  Flambe  wares, 
for  example,  are  revivals  of  the  art  ideals  of  the 
Sung  dynasty  interpreted  with  a  modern  charm  and 
a  superb  craftsmanship  that  has  given  a  new 
authentic  contribution  to  ceramics.  These  wares 
were  evolved  after  years  of  studying  the  elusive 
gray-  greens  of  ancient  Sung  pottery  and  the  gorge- 
ous sang  de  boeuf  glaze  which  had  previously  baffled 
the  master  potters  in  their  attempts  to  reproduce  it. 

Doulton's  discovered  the  secret  of  a  transmutation 
glaze  which  results  from  the  action  of  the  flames  on 
copper  oxide,  achieving  through  chemical  change 
instead  of  a  painted  glaze  the  gorgeous  flame  red 
from  which  Rouge  Flambe  pottery  takes  its  name. 
Many  uniquely  beautiful  effects  are  also  gained  in 
decorating  bowls  and  vases  by  combining  this  red 
with  delicate  glazes  of  iridescent  color  in  mottled, 
clouded,  or  feathered  technique,  or  with  exquisite 
paintings  in  pictorial  designs  of  fantastic  or  real- 
istic character. 

Not  every  one  knows  that  among  the  most 
prized  examples  of  pottery  many  are  what  are 
known  as  accidental  pieces.  No  one  can  foresee  the 
fate  of  a  piece  once  it  has  been  consigned  to  the 
flaming  heat  of  the  kiln.  It  may  come  out  perfect 
in  every  detail  as  its  designer  planned,  it  may  be 
hopelessly  ruined,  and  again  by  some  mysterious 
transformation  it  may  emerge  with  a  strangely  novel 
beauty  of  which  the  how  or  why  is  not  understood — 
a  happy  accident.  Several  of  the  finest  effects  in 
"Sung"  glaze  pottery  were  discovered  in  this  way. 
It  is  <uch  gambler's  chances,  such  thrills  and  adven- 
tures that  make  ceramics  the  most  sporting  of  the 
arts. 

The  Doulton  wares  and  much  Ouher  fine  modern 
pottery  are  made  at  Burslem.  England — the  "Burs- 
ley"  of  Arnold  Bennett's  interesting  novels  which 
give  such  a  fascinating  picture  of  modern  industrial 
life  in  the  Five  Towns.  Here,  too,  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood was  born;  here  he  began  working  in  the  pot- 
teries at  the  age  of  nine,  and  later  founded  his  own 
establishment.  In  fact  Burslem  is  rich  in  historic 
tradition  and  is  the  heart  of  the  English  ceramic 
industry. 
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Dining  Room  furniture  must  serve  two  masters.  It 
must  be  sufficiently  informal  for  the  family  gathering, 
yet  possess  a  more  dignified  mien  for  the  formal  dinner. 
The  happy  combination  of  these  essential  qualities  is 
to  be  found  in  a  suite  such  as  that  pictured  above. 
It  is  but  one  of  the  many  beautiful  sets  now  available 
at  moderate  prices. 


w. 


J.  SLOANE 


47TH    STREET    and    FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


WASHINGTON 
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TOPHUNTER 

ANTIQUE  ENGLISH 
MARBLE  MANTELPIECES 


Art  exceptionally  fine  late  Georgian  mantel  in  soft-toned  statuary 
marble  with  yellow  sienna  mlay.    Fire  opening  44\"  w*dc  x  40"  high 

Fireplace  Equipment 

Original  Pieces  and  Reproductions 
414  Mad  ison  Avenue  New  York 


©extiles 

of  Rare  Beauty 


OOMS— like  wine— improve  with  age  and  rare 
textiles  add  an  Old- World  charm  that  is  at 
once  subtle  and  unique.  The  decorative  value  of 
vestments  such  as  this  Italian  Renaissance  chasuble 
needs  no  emphasis. 

On  a  background  of  deep  cream  satin  the  embroidery 
in  gold  and  vibrant  colors  yields  a  harmony  that  is 
wonderfully  effective.  We  welcome  correspondence 
as  to  our  textiles  and  are  glad  to  submit  original 
photographs  of  various  exceptional  pieces. 


S.& G.Gump  Co. 

246-268  Post  Street 


tumps 

San  Francisco 
California 


A  wall  pocket  of  Italian 
pottery  that  is  a  delight- 
ful rendering  of  color, 
grace,  and  flight 


English  pottery  in  general  has  a  homelike  charm  which  adapts  it  most 
pleasingly  to  interiors  which  have  made  livability  their  goal.  It  has  cheerful- 
ness and  refinement  of  a  sort  that  goes  well  with  mahogany  furniture  and 
the  family  silver. 

Wedgwood's  delightful  queen's-ware,  as  popular  now  as  when  he  first  made 
it,  is  in  perfect  accord  with  Georgian  or  Colonial  American  furnishings.  The 
classic  designs  of  Wedgwood's  black  basalt  wares  and  cameo-like  decorations 
are  also  in  favor  for  rooms  furnished  in  a  style  contemporaneous  with  the 
origin  of  these  wares. 

In  recent  years  peasant  art  of  every  type  has  come  into  its  own,  and 
there  is  a  definitely  established  vogue  for  the  joyous  pottery  of  European 
peasants.  Its  bright  colors  and  crude  shapes,  so  full  of  the  tang  of  the 
soil,  appeal  strongly  to  our  growing  fondness  for  primitive  decorations.  Paint- 


A  pottery  lamp  of  satisfying 
simplicity  and  charm  of  color 


A  vase  of  Doulton's 
Rouge  Flambe  gives 
a  superb  interpreta- 
tion of  bison  silhou- 
etted in  black  on  a 
ground  of  flame 
color 


The  daring  and  delicacy 
of  winged  creations  is 
beautifully  expressed  in 
a  "Sung"  glaze  vase 
with  bird  design 


A  trio  of  vases  in  Rookwood  pottery  with  characteristically  rich  glaze  and  coloring 
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New  York  Galleries,  Inc.,  Decorators 


f\  lou  may  recall  some  lovely  room  which 
1^/  impressed  you  so  deeply  that  in 
retrospect  it  is  always  a  delightful  picture. 

Q  The  appeal  of  that  interior  may  not  have 
been  due  entirely  to  the  harmony  of  its 
decorative  scheme,  but  rather  to  some  object 
of  singular  beauty  and  charm — contrasting, 
yet  in  perfect  attune,  with  its  surroundings. 

Q|  Thus,  the  Spanish  bed,  intagliated  in  old 
gold,  contrasts  happily  with  the  French  and 


Venetian  pieces,  and  forms  a  focal  point  of 
interest  in  a  room  vibrant  with  the  spirit  of 
gaiety  so  typical  of  the  XVIII  Century. 

Q[  Should  you  feel  disposed  to  add  this 
effective  accent  to  your  environment,  many 
engaging  possibilities  are  revealed  at  these 
Galleries  —  not  merely  in  the  collection  of 
antiquities  and  reproductions,  but  in  the 
manner  of  their  grouping  in  a  series  of 
decorative  ensembles.  ^  ^ 


INCORPORATED 

Jftotson  Jtociuit,  48&  atft  49&  ^trat£ 


©  1926.  N.  Y.  C. 
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McGibbon 

3  WEST  37th  ST.  near  Fifth  Ave.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Windows 

are 
Magnets 

that  draw 
all  eyes 


^1\ZT AKE  your  windows  attractive  with  the 
proper  Lace  Curtains  &  Draperies. 
Here  you  will  find  rare  designs  developed  in 
exquisite  materials — particularly  appealing  to 
those  seeking  the  unusual.  Prices  are  moderate 
and  McGibbon  skilled  Interior  Decorators  will 
be  pleased  to  assist  you  with  your  problems. 


LACE  CURTAINS 


LINENS 


FINE  FURNITURE 


O  K  W  O  O  D 


It  is  a  matter  of  much  thought  at  Rook- 
wood  to  produce  pottery  which  has  in 
itself  rare  elements  of  beauty  and  is  adapt' 
able  to  the  flowers  of  all  seasons. 

Our  distributor  in  your  locality  may  help 
you  in  your  selection  of  a  piece  for  the 
home,  or  as  a  gift.  We  invite  direct 
inquiries. 

The  Rookwood  Pottery  Co. 

Mt.  Adams,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


A  fan-shaped   vase  of 
Rookwood  pottery  holds 
charmingly  the  smaller 
flowers 


The  creamy  coolness  of 
Wedgwood  queen 's-ware 
makes  it  a  perfect  sum- 
mer choice 


ers  have  always  loved  this  pottery  and  scarcely  a  one  returning  home  with  loot 
of  a  foreign  tour  but  brings  back  from  his  travels  a  fat  vase  or  gaily 
painted  bowl  at  least.  But  he  need  not  go  abroad  to  find  it,  for  the  choicest 
examples  are  brought  yearly  to  America  in  response  to  their  wide  apprecia- 
tion here. 

Peasant  pottery  is  of  many  kinds,  and  each  type  shows  the  characteristic 
art  of  the  district  from  which  it  comes.    From  near  Seville  comes  gypsy 


An  ivory  toned  bowl  and  candlesticks,  with  a  dancing 
nymph  to  hold  flowers,  make  an  ideal  centerpiece 

pottery  of  a  rough,  heavy,  but  extremely  decorative  sort  that  is  effective  for 
sun-rooms  and  porches.  Italy,  the  largest  centre  for  peasant  pottery,  sends 
styles  that  range  from  extreme  crudity  in  shape  and  glaze  to  those  which 
boast  a  high  degree  of  craftsmanship  and  most  elaborate  and  beautiful 
decorations.  Much  of  it  is  made  in  factories  that  were  founded  several  cen- 
turies ago,  and  the  original  designs  are  reproduced  from  one  generation  to 
another  with  little  change.  •• 
Bowls,  flower  pots,  jardinieres,  vases,  and  many  other  pieces,  large  and 
small,  afford  a  treasure  trove  of  inspiration  in  choosing  bits  to  brighten  dark 
nooks  about  the  house  or  match  the  gay  decorations  of  verandah  and  sunroom. 
They  are  also  a  satisfying  answer  to  the  mental  query  of  what  one's  friends 
would  like  for  gifts  when  seasons  or  occasions  require  the  giving. 


Italian  pottery  jardinieres,  with  the  gay,  bright  colors  that 
hint  of  "dance  and  provincial  song  and  sunburnt  mirth" 
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(  /  fow  irresistiHy  appealing  is  tAe 

^Ls  flower  fresA face  tfiat  seems  un- 
toucAed 6y  sultry  warmtA.  IDanciny 
or  golfing,  teainy  or  motoring,  with 
COT  V  Compacte  and  COT  V 
Rouge  this  dainty  loveliness  is  so 
simply  maintained.  COT  V  Tlcum, 
cooling  absorptive,  pe  fumed,  is 
tAe  first  step  in  fragrant 
personal  ex^msiteness. 


LE  TALC 

COTY 


in  a/l  (he 
COTY  ODEURS 


*ROUGE/y 

G?£  SooAlet  illustrated  iy 
CHARLES   DANA  GIBSON 
mazled  ujbon  request 

COTY,nc. 

714  Cfifth  SSvenue,  cJVew9/orA. 

CANADA — 55  McGil!  College  Ave.,  Montreal 
Address  -Dept.  C.  L.  8" 


COTY  ROUGES 

in  four  Golors 
CAPUCINE  -  BR.UGNON 
GERANIUM  •  ROSE  NATUREL 
each  in  J\jht  and  jDarA. 


COMPACTE 


IOO 
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Black  caracul  coat  with  koLnsky 
collar  and  cuffs  /or  street  wear. 
Model  jrom  C.  C.  G.  Gunthefc 
Sons 


pony  in  its  natural 
brownish  color. 

You  will  note  that 
both  of  these  sports 
models  are  built  on  man- 
nish, tailored  lines,  and 
the  leopard  trimming  is 
applied  in  keeping  with 
the  tailored  effect.  One 
shows  a  band  of  the  pelt 
stitched  to  the  bottom 
of  the  coat,  while  the 
other  descends  in  strictly 
one-piece  tubular  effect. 

It  is  interesting  to 
have  some  of  these  coat 
linings  revealed.  They 
are  mostly  of  plain  crepe 

silk,  piped  at  the  edges  with  contrasting  colored  silk  or  with  metal  cloth. 
Occasionally,  linings  are  of  brocaded  silk  or  they  may  be  heavily  embroidered 
with  floss  in  delicate  patterns.  Two  colors  are  used  sometimes  for  the  lining, 
one  shade  torming  the  upper  half  and  a  contrasting  or  harmonizing  color  form- 
ing the  lower  half. 

To  achieve  the  slim  line  so  desirable  many  of  the  couturiers  employ  new  meth- 
ods. Flat  hip  sections,  set  pointed  at  the  back,  lend  the  illusion  of  slenderness  to 
a  coat.  The  deep  armhole  is  cut  so  that  no  bulk  is  added  to  the  figure,  a  feature 
found  especially  in  wraps  for  evening  wear.  Pleats  are  a  recurrent  note,  usually 
appearing  at  the  side  front;  sometimes  both  back  and  front,  and  often  developed 
from  a  shaped  side  section.  An  interesting  arrangement  consists  of  two  inverted 
pleats  at  the  side  front,  with  curved  seams  connecting  them  to  a  similar  arrange- 
ment at  the  back. 

In  the  sports  models — and  these  make  charming  top  coats  for  countryside 
wear — snow  civet  is  an  attractive  pelt.  The  background  of  this  fur  is  a 
yellowish  brown  and  there  are  markings  of  white  throughout. 

Calfskin,  a  very  fine 
and  superior  grade  from 
foreign  countries,  is  be- 
ing made  into  sports 
coats.  It  runs  a  close 
rival  to  the  pony  skin 
for  it  resembles  it  in 
appearance  and  can  be 
dyed  any  of  the  attrac- 
tive brown  shades. 
Leopard  skin  is  a  favored 
trimming  and  it  is  seen 
much  on  the  sports  coats 
for  the  coming  season. 


Mink  cape  wrap  with  side  Moused 
effect,  the  skins  laid  perpendicular 
with  horizontc.l  arrangement  for 
trimming.  Model  from  C.  C. 
G.  Gunther's  Sons 
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WEEK-END  BOXES 


I"  INDISPENSABLE  ,TO  THE  HOSTESS 
L  A  CHARMING  GIFT  FROM  THE  GUEST 


] 


DURING  the  week-ends  of  summer, 
given  over  to  entertaining,  crowded 
with  activities — the  hostess  finds  a  Dean's 
Week-End  Box  of  cake  indispensable.  Its 
delicious  varieties  appeal  to  every  taste  and 
give  an  unmistakable  touch  of  distinction 
to  every  occasion.  Forty  assortments 
priced  at  $3,  $4,  $5  and  $8.  Postage  pre- 
paid anywhere  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
628  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

ESTABLISHED  87  YEARS 


Recognized  as  the  Highest  Expression 
of  Exclusive  Quality,  our  Clothes  for 
Formal,  Business,  and  Sports  appeal  to 
men  who  dress  with  Utmost  Good  Taste. 


Our  Representative  visus  the  Principal  Cities 
in  the  Middle  West— dates  sent  on  application 


ESTABLISHED  1818 


MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  8800 


©  brooks  enoTMins 


Outfits  for 
Summer 
Sport 

For  Yachting 
etc. 

Send  for  B  ROOKS'S  ^Miscellany 
BOSTON     PALM  BEACH  NEWPORT 

LITTLE  BUILDING  PLAZA  BUILDING  AUDRAIN  BUILDING 
Tremont  cor.  Boy  lsto  n       County    Roao       220  Bellevue  Avenue 


THE  HOME  SERVICE  PAGE 

HOME-BUILDING,  DECORATION, 
FURNISHINGS,  HOME  EQUIPMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  be  of  service  to  the  readers  of  COUNTRY  Life.  It  has  arranged  to  supply  the  informative 
booklets  and  free  services  that  are  offered  by  the  manufacturer,  the  decorator,  and  the  craftsman.  Much  of  this  helpful  information 
is  not  accessible  to  the  person  who  is  building  or  decorating  a  home,  or  equipping  a  country  place.  The  business  houses  listed  will 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  supply  this  information  presented  in  their  booklets  by  experts  in  their  various  lines.  You  put  yourself 
under  no  obligation.    Select  as  many  as  you  wish,  and  order  by  number  only.    Use  coupon  at  bottom  of  this  page.  Address 

Building  Service  Editor, 

Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


THE  days  when  the  proper  lighting  of  a  room 
meant  only  the  beautiful  effects  produced  at 
night  by  softly  toned  artificial  light  are  gone. 
The  beauty  of  natural  light  is  now  carefully  con- 
sidered and  valued  by  the  modern  decorator,  and  there 

has  grown  up  a  realization  of  the  vital  importance  of  the  window  shade  in  this  matter. 
The  finest  picture  in  any  room  may  be  its  windows  if  they  be  properly  shaded.  This 
means  a  selection  of  such  fabric  and  color  that  the  daylight  glare  will  become  a 
diffused  light  and  the  shade  itself  provide  either  decorative  harmony  or  a  color  accent. 
In  fact,  hangings  and  draperies  alone  cannot  make  a  window  beautiful;  the  one-time 
unlovely  shade  now  plays  an  equal  part. 

Once  a  window  shade  suggested  either  a  dull  dark  blue  or  green,  a  white,  or  a  most 
unpleasing  yellow,  each  of  an  opaque,  uninteresting  material.  To-day  we  can  have 
our  shades  of  any  material  we  wish  and  in  any  color  or  tone  desired — beige,  peach, 
rose,  jade  green,  ivory,  dove  gray,  sand,  etc.,  to  tone  the  light  in  a  room  and  at  the 
same  time  to  lend  a  note  of  color  to  the  exterior  of  the  house  if  we  desire  to  do  so. 
Shades  of  the  right  color  can  give  the  same  color  value  to  the  outside  of  a  house  as 
can  its  blinds. 

If  the  color  necessary  to  bring  the  right  effect  to  any  room  would  make  these 
shades,  a  jarring  note  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  this  is  met  by  having  a  two-color 
shade,  where  the  room  color  is  on  one  side  and  that  for  the  exterior  on  the  other,  or 
by  the  use  of  two  separate  shades.  In  this  way  a  uniformity  of  exterior  treatment 
is  easily  secured,  while  each  room  may  still  have  its  own  individual  window  treatment. 

The  materials  used  in  these  new  shades  may  be  of  sunfast,  tubfast  material  gathered 
in  strips  like  the  bedspreads  so  popular  at  this  time,  or  they  may  be  of  sunfast  rayon 
or  in  heavier  materials  that  suggest  a  rather  coarse  linen  or  crash.  What  could  be 
lovelier  than  sea-green  shades  in  an  old-ivory  toned  room  with  furniture  of  mahogany? 
Or  a  dining  room  where  sunlight  seems  always  to  shine  because  of  the  honey-colored 
shades,  while  one  in  rose  brings  just  the  right  bit  of  color  on  a  dull  stair  landing! 
For  a  north  room  a  shade  of  sunny  chamois-colored  material  may  be  found  to  change 
the  cold  north  light  into  one  warm  and  friendly  while  the  sunroom  or  breakfast 
nook  may  have  shades  of  gay  chintz,  and  each  bedroom  have  its  own  color  in  its 
shades. 

If  a  sleeping  room  be  done  in  lavender,  then  shades  of  gray  at  the  window  will  send 
the  daylight  into  the  room  in  cool,  inviting  waves  of  light,  or  shades  of  rose  or  pale 


Daytime  Lighting, 


green  if  desired  may  be  used.  There  is  indeed  no  limit 
to  the  color  range  in  the  new  window  shades. 

Not  alone  in  color  have  the  new  shades  achieved 
added  loveliness.  The  bottom  edge  is  no  longer  just  a 
hem  of  self  material  but  is  often  bound  with  ribbon, while 
the  shade-pull  may  be  a  length  of  this  ribbon  or  a  colorful  silk  tassel.  Still  another 
treatment,  and  one  that  is  most  effective,  is  to  use  fringe  as  a  finish,  one  particularly 
attractive  room  having  sea-green  shades  with  a  black  fringe,  and  over-draperies  of 
fawn-colored  silk  also  edged  with  black  fringe  to  harmonize  with  the  dressing  table 
which  held  the  same  colors. 

In  hanging  shades,  there  are  several  important  points  to  be  considered:  they  must 
not  only  be  of  the  right  color  indoors  and  out  and  provide  just  the  needed  amount 
of  light,  but,  since  they  are  to  be  placed  next  to  the  glass  where  they  will  have  the 
greatest  wear  from  sun  and  weather,  they  must  be  of  fabrics  that  will  not  fade  or 
crack.  The  quality,  therefore,  of  the  cloth  in  the  shade  is  the  first  point  to  consider, 
and  in  this,  as  in  any  merchandise,  the  name  of  its  manufacturer  is  its  guarantee. 
Not  always  is  a  thick,  heavy  fabric  an  indication  in  a  shade  of  good  quality  and 
wearability.  Shades  of  the  highest  grade  may  be  translucent  so  that  lovely,  cheerful, 
health-bringing  sunshine  can  be  tempered  and  diffused  throughout  the  whole  room, 
or  they  may  be  so  heavy  as  to  exclude  any  ray  of  light. 

No  shade  that  is  apt  to  crack  should  ever  be  put  up  at  a  window;  it  is  the  costliest 
curtain  that  one  can  buy,  since  one  crack  will  so  mar  its  beauty  that  a  new  shade 
must  be  purchased. 

There  is  still  the  window's  "silent  servant,"  the  roller,  to  be  selected  with  care.  It, 
too,  must  be  of  good  workmanship,  guaranteed  neither  to  warp  nor  hinder  instant, 
silent  action  when  the  shade  is  pulled,  and  to  roll  the  shade  straight  and  true.  No 
window  can  look  well  if  its  shade  has  a  crease  across  it  and  an  uncertain  bottom  line! 
Any  roller  that  pulls  the  shade  out  of  alignment  will  let  the  fabric  catch  in  the  fittings 
and  the  spring  will  either  refuse  to  work  or  else  the  edge  of  the  shade  will  be  cut  and 
frayed.  Only  the  best-made  roller  with  metal  ends  that  will  not  rust  if  rain  touches 
them  are  fit  to  hold  the  lovely  fabrics  that  the  home  maker  may  now  have  for  her 
window  shades. 

With  all  these  points  carefully  considered,  daylight  may  be  made  to  bring  to  any 
room  the  mellow  lighting-beauty  that  we  have  for  so  long  believed  could  be  had  only 
at  night  by  means  of  the  soft  glow  of  shaded  lamps. 


Building  Materials 

1.  Story  of  American  Walnut 

American  Walnut  Mfrs.  Assn. 

2.  Beautiful  Tiles 

Associated  Tile  Mfrs. 

3.  The  Floors  for  Your  Home 

Maple  Flooring  Mfrs.  Assn. 
9.    Walls  of  Worth 
U.  S.  Gypsum  Co. 

11.  The  Story  of  Oak  Floors 

Oak  Flooring  Bureau 

12.  Beautiful  American  Cumwood 

Hardwood  Mfrs.  Assn. 

14.  Color  in  Asbestos  Shingles 

Johns-Manvilie.  Inc. 

15.  Distinctive  Hardware 

Russell  &  Erwin  Mfg.  Co. 

16.  Bingo  of  Flathead,  Story  of  Pondosa 

Pine 

Western  Pine  Mfrs.  Assn. 

17.  Story  of  Brick 

18.  A  New  House  for  the  Old 

American  Face  Brick  Assn. 

20.  Copper  Steel  Roofing  Tin 

American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. 

21.  Possibilities  of  Concrete 

Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co. 

25.  Portable    Houses    and  Outdoor 

Furnishings 
E.  F.  Hodgson  Co. 

26.  Radiator  Valves  Locking  the  Door 

Against  the  Heat  Thief 
Hoffman  Valve  Co. 

27.  Screening  Your  Home 

The  Higgin  Mfg.  Co. 

28.  Helpful  Hints  on  Choosing  Heaters 

The  Thatcher  Co. 

29.  The  Colonial  Book  (Hardware) 

Sargent  &  Co. 

30.  Better  Wiring  for  Better  Lighting 

National  Metal  Molding  Co. 

31.  Making  Bathrooms  More  Attractive 

C.  F.  Church  Mfg.  Co. 

32.  Bathroom  Arrangement 

Crane  Co. 

83.  Insulation  of  Dwellings 

Armstrong  Cork  &  Insulation  Co. 

84.  The    Construction    of  Thatched 

Roofs 

Weatherbest  Stained  Shingle  Co. 

85.  A  Brush  Chart 

The  Wooster  Brush  Co. 
102.    Woven  Wood  Fencing 
Robert  C.  Reeves  Co. 

105.  M  agic  Touch  of  Preston  Shingles 

Keystone  Roofing  Co. 

106.  Tapered  Shingles 

Asbestos  Shingle  Co. 

108.  Lighting 

Markel  Lighting  Fitments,  Inc. 

109.  The  Charm  of  the  Sovereign  Wood 

Oak  Service  Bureau 

1 10.  The  Renaissance  of  Colored  Stucco 

The  Bishopric  Mfg.  Co. 
Ml.    Distinctive  Houses 

Indiana  Limestone  Quarrymen's  Assn. 
112.    Beautiful  Agecrost  Brick 

The  Medal  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 


Helpful  Booklets  for  tKe  Asking 

ORDKR  BY  NUMBER  ONLY,  USING  COUPON  BELOW 


113.    About  Casement  Windows  196. 

The  Casement  Hdwe.  Co. 
117.    Pine  Homes 

California  White  &  Sugar  Pine  Mfrs. 

Assn. 

142.    What  Color  for  the  Roof?  43. 

The  Richardson  Co. 
161.    A  Real  Home  44 

Copper  c«  Brass  Research  Assn. 
166.    When  White  Is  White 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  4S. 
168.    Tudor  Stone   Flagging  and  Roofs 

Rising  &  Nelson  Slate  Cj 
175.    Insulated  Homes  ^ 

Universal  Gypsum  Co. 

Equipment  47. 

36.  The  Book  of  Fireplaces  48. 

The  Donley  Bros.  Co. 

37.  Radiator  Furniture  4q. 

Schleicher.  Inc. 

38.  Book  of  Delicacies  54. 

Kelvinator  Corporation 

39.  Incinerator  Information 

Kerner  Incinerator  Co.  55. 

40.  Copper  Screens 

New  Jersey  Wire  Cloth  Co.  58. 
41-    Electric  Refrigeration  (Frigidaire) 

Delco-Light  Co.  60. 
183.    Mantelpieces  and  Fireplace  Fittings 

Edwin  A.  Jackson  &  Bros.,  Inc. 
190.    Mantels  in  Cretan  Stone  61. 

Wm.  H.  Jackson  Co. 


On  the  Trail  of  Byers  Pipe 
The  A.  M.  Byers  Co. 

Decoration  and  Furnishings 

Furniture  for  the  Dining  Room 

W.  &.  J.  Sloane 
Your  Home  and  the  Interior  De- 
corator 
F.  Schumacher  &  Co. 
.    Selecting  Silver  for  the  Young 
Bride 

Rogers,  Lunt  &  Bowlen  Co. 
Decorators'   Methods  of  Window 
Curtaining 
Quaker  Lace  Co. 
Home  Furnishing 

Elgin  A  Simmonds  Co. 
Restful  Bedrooms 
The  Simmons  Co. 
Waterproof  Draperies 
Protexwell  Corporation 
Proper  Treatment  of  Floors,  Wood- 
work ahd  Furniture 
S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son 
Distinctive  Draping 

Kirsch  Co. 
The  Bride's  Book  of  Silver 

International  Silver  Co. 
Style   Leaflets   of    Dining  Room 
Furniture 
Ottawa  Furniture  Co. 
Helpful  Hints  to  Home  Owners 
National  Lead  Co. 


Building  Service  Editor: 
Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  send,  without  expense  or  obligation  to  me,  the  following  booklets. 

(Insert  numbers  from  list) 




P.  0.  Address  

State  

AUGUST 


67.    Summer  Furniture 
B.  Altman  &  Co. 

73.  About  Rugs 

lames  M.  Shoemaker  Co.,  Inc. 

74.  The  Attractive  Home,  How  to  Plan 

Its  Decoration 
Armstrong  Cork  Co. 
7;.    The  Importance  of  Color  in  Curtains 
Orinoka  Mills 

77.  Colonial   Reproductions  in  Maho- 

gany and  Maple 
Winthrop  Furniture  Co. 

78.  Wall  Covering  (Sanitas) 

Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 

79.  Linoleum  Floors 

<  Angoleum-Nairn,  Inc. 

81.  What  Makes  a  House  a  Home 

Wallpaper  Guild  of  America 

82.  Historic  Mahogany 

Mahogany  Assn. 

86.  Permanent  Furniture 

Curtis  Co. 

87.  Kitchen  Maid  Standard  Units 

Wasmuth  Endicott  Co. 
89.    The  Simple  Art  of  Wall  Decoration 
Baeck  Wallpaper  Co. 

91.  Hand-weaving — A  New  Old  Art 

The  Shuttlecraft  Co. 

92.  Hand-Wrought  Iron 

Ford.  Hdw.  Co. 

95.  Kitchen  Dressers 

Janes  &  Kirtland,  Inc. 

96.  Linen  Rugs 

The  Klearflax  Linen  Looms,  Inc. 

98.  Bathroom  Booklets 

Speakman  Co.  , 

99.  Book  of  Living  Rooms 

Kroehler  Mfg.  Co. 

100.  Your  Kitchen  and  You 

The  Hoosier  Mfg.  Co. 

101.  Beauty  That  Endures 

L.  C.  Chase  &  Co. 
103.    Space  Savers 

The  White  Door  Bed  Co. 

129.  Tables 

St.  John  Table  Co. 

130.  A  New  Lease  on  Life  for  the  Old 

House 
Creo-Dipt  Co.,  Inc. 

133.  The  Little  Book  About  Glassware 

The  Fostoria  Glass  Co. 

134.  Finished  to  Order  Furniture 

Wm.  Leavens  Co. 

153.  The  Etiquette  of  Entertaining 

R.  Wallace  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co. 

154.  Forged  Iron  Hardware 

McKinney  Mfg.  Co. 
156.    The  Proper  Care  of  Rues  &  Carpets 
Clinton  Carpet  Co. 

177.  How  to  Use  Valspar  Enamels 

Valentine  &  Co. 

178.  Oriental  Art  in  Whittall  Rugs 

M.  J.  Whittall  Assn. 
180.    Color  Harmony  Chart 

James  McCutcheon  it  Co. 
193.    The    Crowning    Achievement  in 
Building  Your  Home 
The  B.  F.  Nelson  Mfg.  Co. 
197.    Come  Into  the  Kitchen 
G.  I.  Sellers  &  Sons  Co. 
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Sailing  Jan.  26.  1927 

Limited  to  400  Guests 


Madeira.  Spain.  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Tunis, 
Palermo,  Messina.  Taormina.  Syracuse.  Malta, 
Constantinople,  Greece.  Venice.  Naples,  Riviera, 
Monte  Carlo.  France.  England. 

1  he  Cruise  of  the  magnificent  2c,ooo-ton  "Scythia"  to  the 
Mediterranean,  under  special  charter,  has  become  an  annual 
classic.  In  every  respect  it  is  unsurpassed.  Hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water  in  every  cabin.  Prearranged  shore  excursions  at 
every  port  included  in  the  rate.  Finest  hotels  and  the  best  of 
everything.  Unusually  long  stay,  at  the  height  of  the  season, 
in  Egypt  and  Palestine. 

Stop-over  privilege  in  Europe  without  extra  cost, 
returning  via  S.  S.  "Aquitania,"  "Mauretania," 

"Berengaria,"  or  any  Cunard  Line  Steamer. 
Full  information  on  request.   Early  reservation  advisable. 


Luxury  Cruises  to  tbe 
West  Indies 

by  Luxurious 
"S.  S.  Veendam". 
Sailings:  Jan.,  Feb. 
and  March. 
Frank  Tourist  Co., 
in  cooperation  with 
Holland-America 
Line. 


FRANK  TOURIST  CO. 

(Est.  1875) 
542  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

1579  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia      n  Devonshire  St.,  Boston 
At  Bank  of  America,  Los  Angeles 
582  Market  St..  San  Francisco 


Enchanting  Amalfi 

The  Luxurious  Route  to  the 

MEDITERRANEAN 

HE  result  of  over  85  years  of  service  to 
siri  a  discriminating  public. 

DUILIO 

"The  Ship  of  no  regrets." 
24,300  Reg.  Tons  —  2.1  Knots. 
Luxurious  accommodations,  unexcelled  service. 

COLOMBO 

Largest  cabin  ship  to  the  Mediterranean.  Comfort  and 
excellent  cuisine  at  moderate  rates. 

Coming!  the  palatial  "ROMA" 

33,000  Reg.  Tons— 22  Knots 
The  last  word  in  shipbuilding  and  luxury. 

Delightful  Summer  Cruise  to  the 

MIDNIGHT  SUN 

S.  S.  NEPTUNIA  from  Hamburg,  Aug.  17 

For  Sailings,  Rates,  etc.,  apply  to 

*  jf tali  an  J^ine 

NAVIGAZIONE  GENERALE  ITALIANA 

Italia -America  Shipping  Corp. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  I  STATE  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

OR   LOCAL    TOURIST  AGENTS 


rA  VOYAGE 


\o  NEW 

MEDITERRANEAN 

CRUISE 

Sailing  from  New  York,  February  26,  1927 

ANCIENT  GREECE— 
THE  DALMATIAN  RIVIERA 

'""THESE  will  be  the  fascinating  new  features  of 
this  cruise — back  to  daysofgods  and  oracles  and 
sacred  games — along  that  other  Riviera  unique  in 
romantic  beauty  and  historic  interest. 

In  addition,  this  new  70'day  cruise  will  visit  all  the 
ports  of  the  standard  cruise — combining  in  its  mv 
usual  itinerary  strange  lands,  new  customs,  world 
history,  glory  and  grandeur,  and  eternal  romance — ■ 

Madeira — -North  Africa  (Algiers  and  Tunis) 
Malta  — •  Palestine  — ■  Egypt  —  Constantinople 
Greece  and  the  Creek  Archipelago  — Dalmatian 
Riviera  (Cattaro,  Ragusa,  Spalato)  —  Venice 
Sicily — Naples — Monaco — Gibraltar. 

The  splendid  cruising  steamer  ORCA,  famous  liner 
of  the  first  Great  African  Cruise,  will  provide  the 
utmost  in  comfort  and  pleasure  aboard. 

Second 

Great^^frican 

Cruise 

From  New  York,  January  15,  1927 

ZULUS,  DIAMONDS,  GOLD, 
VICTORIA  FALLS 

These  are  the  things  that  most  interested 
members  of  the  first  African  cruise.  Now 
is  offered  an  even  more  alluring  opportunity 
to  visit  South  and  East  Africa. — also  West 
Indies, South  Amcrica,Egypt  and  Europe— 
by  the  Wonder-Ship  ASTURIAS,  most 
luxurious  liner  in  the  world,  a  new  motor 
vessel  of  22,500  tons  gross,  35,390  tons 
displacement. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Booklets 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. 


New  York  Bosron  Cleveland  Chicago    Detroit  St.  Louis 
Minneapolis   San  Francisco    Los  Angeles   Seattle  Atlanta 
Vancouver   Montreal   Toronto  Halifax 


or  any  office  of  the 

American  Express  Comi 

in  cooperation  with  whom 
these  cruises  will  be  operated 


I 


I 

I 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


August,  1926 


MWHERE-TQCa 


HOTEL  RESORT 
AND  TRAVEL 
■*  DEPARTMENT 


Established  1906 
Featured  ettry  month  in  seven  publications 
THE  QUALITY  GROUP  MAGAZINES 
ATLANTIC  MONTHLY,  HARPER'S,  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,  SCRIBNER'S 
MAGAZINE.  THE  GOLDEN  BOOK  ud  WORLD'S  WORK,  also  in  COUNTRY  LIFE 
Send  postage  for  adike  where  and  how  to  go.   The  right  hotel  etc. 
For  space  and  rates  in  ear  departments  write  to 
THE  WHERE-TO-GO  BUREAU,  Inc.  8  Beacon  Street.  Boston.  Mass..  D.  S.  A. 


LOS  ANGELES  CAL. 

"Wilkin  Eajy  Reach  <f  EvpfylhityJ 

K6M.CLMK 

r         LOJ  ANCELEJ  * 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  CAN. 


ANCELEJ" 

POSITIVELY  FIRFPROOF 
Beaitqimrters  for  travelers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  565  rooms — each 
with  private  bath.  European  plan. 
For  folder,  rates — write  F.  M.  Dim- 
mick.  Lessee.  Bill.  bet.  4th  and  5lh. 


NUYS  HOTEL 

LOS  ANGELES 

A  quiet  atmosphere  that  appeals 
to  persons  of  refinement.  World- 
famous  cafe.  Convenient  loca- 
Moderate  rates.  Folder  on 
request. 


MAINE 


LAKEMONT  LABORATORY  FARMS 

Motor  Inn  &  Tea  Room.  Dairy  Products*-  Produce. 
Camp  on  Lake  Shore.  Trout  &  Salmon.  Guides.  ii  if 
CHARLES  R.  TOB1E.  Proprietor.  Ran.eley.  Maine 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Royal  Hotel  B 


Leading  Hotel  for  50  years  at 

ST.  JOHN,  N.  B.,  CANADA 

Fireproofed  by  Sprinkler  System.  Cen- 
tral Location.  200  Rooms,  75  with  Bath. 
Quality  and  Service  at  Moderate  Prices. 
Write  for  Booklet. 


NOVA  SCOTIA  CAN. 


CRUISES-TOURS 


HOTEL  PURITAN  j 

Sift)  Commonwealth  Ave.  5oston 
THE  DISTINCTIVE  BOSTON  HOUSE  B 

Globe  Trotters  call  the  Puritan  one  of 
the  most  homelike  hotels  in  the  world. 
Your  inquiries  qladlv  answered 
A.P.AtidrtwR.MeT.  end  our  booklet  mailed  — *■ 


WENTWORTH  PARK  LODGE 

Picton  •  Nova  Scotia 

owned  and  operated  by 

CANADIAN  NATIONAL  RAILWAYS 

A  group  of  rustic  log  bungalows  over- 
looking the  waters  of  Northumberland 
Strait.  Sea  and  fresh  water  bathing, 
(rolf  yachting,  motoring,  fishing— beau- 
tifulscenery.  Fine  accom modatlon and 
cuisine,  S6.11O  per  dav,  835.00  per  week. 
American  J'lan.  Write 

Canadian  National  Railways 

Dept.  W. 
505  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
108  W.  Adams  Street,  Chicago 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


QUEBEC  CAN. 


9/i<?  Overnight 

PORCHES 

AN  INN  FOR  DISCRIMINATING  PEOPLE 

BEEBE  RIVER.  N.  H.  —  €  miles  of  piymoltth^ 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


ri&s,.  Hotel  St.  James 

Midway  between  Fifth  Avenue  mm  Broadway.  An 
hotel  of  quiet  dignity,  having  the  atmosphere  and 
appointments  of  a  well-conditioned  home.  Much 
favored  by  women  traveling  without  escort.  3  min- 
utes' walk  to  40  theatres  and  all  beat  shops  Rates 
and  booklet  on  application.      W.  Johbson  QtriHi. 


TENNESSEE 


Have  you  considered 

QUEBEC 

and  the 

Lower  St.  Lawrence  Resorts 

for  your  vacation  this  year? 

Tliro.ieli  Service  from 

New  York  and  Boston 

Bud  all  New  England  points 
via  the 

Quebec  Central  Route 

Illustrated  booklets,  folders,  etc., 
on  application  to 

I.  P.  Wadsworlli.  General  I'nHKenger  Agent 

Sherhrnokc.  Que. 


ONTARIO  CAN. 


NORTHERN  ONTARIO 

TIM  AG  A  MI  WVSuSSR 

1  A  North  Woods  Buncalow  Camp  in  heart  of  four  mil- 
lion acres  at  virgin  forest  l.->02  Lakes.  Kvery  com- 
fort WOBslerfnl  Asking.  One  night  from  Toronto. 
Booklet.  Miss  Oil II,  Wsbi-Kon  P.  O.,  Nort.  Ontario 


When  irntiitg  to  these  advertisers  irill  you 
please  mention   The  Where-To-Go  Bureau  t 


ROUND  THE  GLOBE 

Leisurely,  luxurious  tours.  Small 
groups  under  competent  leader- 
ship. Westbound  tour,  185  days, 
sails  from  Seattle,  September  19, 
1926.  Eastbound  tour,  151  days, 
sails  from  New  York,  Jan.  6,  1927. 
Send  for  illustrated  booklet 

Round  the  Globe 
Summer  Tours  to  Europe 

in  July  and  August 

Winter  Tours  to  the  Near  East 

TEMPLE  TOURS  Inc. 

447-B  Park  Square  Bldg.,  Boston 


Clark's  Famous  Cruises 

By  Cunard-Anchor  new  oil  burners 
at  rates  including  hotels,  guides,  drives 
and  fees. 

121  days  #1,250  to  #2,900 
ROUND  THE  WORLD 

SS  "CALIFORNIA"  Sailing  JAN.  19 

7th  cruise,  including  Havana,  Panama 
(  anal,  l,os  Angeles,  Hilt),  Honolulu, 
17  days  Japan  and  China,  Manila,  .lava, 
Burma,  option  18  days  India,  Cevlon, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Greece,  Italy,  Itivi- 
era.  Europe  stop-overs. 

23rd  Mediterranean  Cruise 
Jan.  29;  G2  days,  $000  to  $1,700. 
FRANK  C.  CLARK 
TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 
VIRGINIA 


NEW  ORLEANS  LA. 


(p  SUE hade* 

New  Orleans 

One  of  Americas  Leading  Hotels 

ALFRED  S.AMf  4  t  CO-.Ltd.  Proprietors 


Norfolk 

In  the  heart  of  Virginia's  famous 
summer  playground.  Unexcelled 
climate.  Wonderful  surf  bath- 
ing, golf,  horseback  riding  and 
tennis  at  Virginia  Beach,  bathing 
and  fishing  at  Ocean  View. 

See  Cape  Henry,  Fortress  Mon- 
roe and  Norfolk's  points  of  inter- 
est. Convenient  nearby  tours 
may  be  arranged  for  visiting  pic- 
turesque Jamestown,  Williams- 
burg and  Yorktown. 

Norfolk  hotels  have  excellent 
accommodations.  Address  Tour- 
ist and  InformationBureau,  Nor- 
folk, Virginia. 

Write  for  Booklet 


SWEET  SPRINCS  W.  VA. 


©lo  Sweet  Sprinos" 

One  of  the  best  known  and  most  popular  resorts 
in  the  Alleghenies.  Elevation  2,300  ft.  Table 
unsurpassed.  Polite  &  efficient  service.  Golf,  Ten- 
nis, Horseback  Hiding,  Dancing.  Swimming  Pool. 
Mineral  Water,  Baths.  Electric  Lights.  Situated  on 
the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Highway.  Route  No.  14.  in 
Virginia,  also  on  Midland  Trail.  Write  for  booklet 
to  C.  H.  Paxton,  Proprietor.  Sweet  Springs,  W.  Va. 


To  avoid  disappointment  and  insure  delight- 
ful vacations,  we  invite  our  readers  to  seefc  our 
information  regarding  transportation,  local- 
ities and  environment,  climate,  recreations, 
andthe  right  hotel.  Patronize  the  attractions 
advertised  in  and  indorsed  by  The  Where-to- 
go  Bureau  and  you  will   make  no  mistake. 


VIRGINIA 


AL 


BRIDGE, 

VIRGINIA 

"Nature's  Masterpiece" 

Special  attention 
to  tourists.  Write 
for  beautiful 
FKEE  BOOK- 
LET and  rates. 

Natural  Bridge  Hotel 

NaturalBridge,  Va. 


ASK  W H E RE-T O-CQ  AID 

To  enable  WHERE-TO-GO  to  give  you  the 
l>est  travel  advice,  please  tell  us  precisely 
what  section  of  ihe  country  you  are  in- 
terested in.  State  very  plainly  whether 
vnu  desire  woods,  mountains,  sea  shore, 
lakes,  city,  or  country.  Hotels,  camps, 
fauns,  or  lioauliim  houses.  A-  rales  desired, 
and  we  can  always  furnish  you  right  data. 


The  7  magazines  WHERE-TO-GO  uses  every 
month,  are  quality  publications,  appealing 
to  quality  people.  The  appearance  of  any 
advertisement  in  our  columns  is  one  of  the 
surest  Indications  of  its  high  character. 
Reliable  propositions  only  are  accepted 
and  their  Integrity  is  fully  guaranteed. 
Duplication  figures  less  than  ten  per  cent. 


25  Years 


in  Use 


Sea.  Sickness 


—in  the  roughest  waters.  This  appalling  nausea  is  unnecessary 
suirering.  Jlothersill's  prevents  Travel  Sickness  on  your 
journeys  by  Sea,  Train,  Auto,  t  ar  or  Air. 

75c.  <£-  $1.50  at  Drua  Store*  or  direct 
THE  MOTHERSILL  REMEDY  CO.,  Ltd.,  New  York,  Pari.,  Montreal,  London 


Department  of  Travel  and 
Resort  Information 

This  department  Is  for  the  use  of  Country  Life's  readers  who 
desire  information  regarding  travel  and  resorts. 

Booklets  listed  below  will  be  sent  free  of  charge.  Order  by 
number  only,  using  the  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

WATER  TRIPS 

The  Admiral  Oriental  Line 

1  To  the  Orient  from  Seattle 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

2  Great  Lake  Steamship  Service 

Canadian  Pacific  Steamship 

3  Mediterranean  Cruise — S.S.   Empress  of  France,  leaves  N.  Y. 
Feb    12,  1927 

4  Winter  Cruises  to  Sunshine  Lands 

5  Round   the  World  Cruise — S.S.   Emprets   of   Scotland,  leaves 
N.  Y.  Dec.  2,  192  6 

6  Round  the  World  and  the  Mediterranean  Cruises 

Thos.  Cook  &  Sons 

7  Bermuda 

8  Over  the  Seven  Seas 

9  To  the  Mediterranean — S.S.   Homeric,  leaves  N.  Y.   Jan.  22, 

J  927 

10  Europe 

1 1  Around    the    WTorld,    the    Southern    Hemisphere  Cruise — S.S. 
Franconia,  leav-ps  N.  Y.  Jan.   12,  1927 

Th"  Cunard  Line 

12  Cunard  Late  Summer  Vacation  Tours  to  Europe 

13  Going  Abroad  Via  Cunard  &  Anchor  Line 

14  To  Irelan  i  by  the  Anchor  Line 

15  Scotland,  The  Land  of  Romance  by  the  Anchor  Line 

1  6  Cunard  Cabin  Channel  Service — N.  Y.  to  Plymouth,  Cherbourg, 

ami  London 

1 7  Cunard  Comparisons 

Dollar  Steamship  Line 

18  Round   the   World    by   Way   of   the   Orient — Egypt    and  the 
Mediterranean — leave  N.  Y.  even*  two  weeks 

19  California  Via  Havana  and  the  Panama  Canal 

20  Round  America  Tour: 

21  Return  from  Europe  Via  the  Mediterranean — The  New  Route 

22  Side  Trips  from  Singapore  to  Java,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Aus- 
tralia,  lndo-China,   Burma,  India 

23  President  Liners 

French  Linern 

2  4  To  Plymouth  in  England 

25  The  S.S.  France 

26  Sunset  from  the  S.S.  Paris 
2  7  Second  Class 

2  8  The  S.S.  Paris 


Furneat  Bermuda  Line 
29  Bermuda 
SO  West  Indies 

Holland  American  Line 
3  1  Holland  America  Line 

International  Mercantile  Marine 

32  Your  Trip  to  Europe 

Italian  Litif 

33  Italy 

34  S.S.  Colombo 

35  S.S.  Duilio 

36  The  New  Ships  of  the  Navigazionc  General  Italiatia 

Lloyd  Sabaudo 

3  7  Genoa 

38  S.S.  Conte  Biancamano 

Los  AngeUs  8  S.  Co. 

39  Hawaii  Direct  from  Los  Angeles 

North  Ret  man  Lloyd 

10  Transatlantic  Travel  Deluxe 

11  One  Cat  in  and  Second  Class  Service 

12  Mucnchen — The  Latest  One  Cabin  Liner 

Oceanic  S.S.  Company 

4  3  Soutn  Sea  Isles  of  Enchantment 

Panama  Pacific  Lint 
1 1  Coast  to  Coast 
45  Around  and  Across  Ajrerlr;i 
It  a  ii  m  mid   Whit  com  b 

4  6  Round  the  World  Tours 

17  Bound  the  World— S.S.  Carinthia,  leaves  N.  Y.  Oct.  14.  1926 

It'd  Star  Mm 

18  Red  Star  Ships 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. 

49  New  Mediterranean  Cruise — in  cooperation  with  American  Ex- 
press Company — S.S.  Oreo*  leaves  N.  Y.  Feb.  29,   192  7 

5 0  Great   African  Cruise — S.S.    Astitria,  leaves   N.   Y.   Jan.  15, 
192  7 

51  Miss  Samuel*  Peppy — Her  Ocean  Diary 

I'nitt  d  American  Lin,  .* 

52  Around  the  World — 1927  Cruise — S.S.  Resolute,  leaves  N.  Y. 
Jan.  6.  192  7 

53  Around  the  World — S.S.  Rnolutf,  leaves  N.  Y.  May  25,  1927 

54  Acpjss  the  Atlantic 

United  States  Line* 

55  To  Europe  on  United  States  Lines 

5  6  Going  Abroad 

57  The  S.S.  Leviathan — 2nd  Cabin  to  Europe 

58  The  Fleet 

The  White  Star  Line 

5 9  Canadian  Service 

60  The  Inside  of  a  Great  Ship 

61  S.S.  Olympic 

62  S.S.  Homeric 

63  S.S.  Majestic 

LAND  TRIPS — American 

Canadian  \ational  Railways 

64  Pacific  to  Atlantic  through  the  Canadian  Rockies 

65  The  30,000  Islands  of  the  Georgian  Ray 

66  Canoe  Trips  in  Nature  Photography 

6  7  Alaska 

68  Jasper  National  Park  and  Triangle  'four 

69  To  Alaska,  Atlin,  and  the  Yukon 

70  Tourist  Map  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

71  Alaska 

7  2  Pacific  Coast  Tours 

73  Pacific  Coast  Tours  Through  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rockies 

Thos.  Cofk  <C  Bon 

7 4  Alaska,  Paci'lc  Coast,  and  National  Park 

Dollar  Stfamiihip  Line 

75  Round  America  Tours 

Great  Northern  Railways 
7  6  Rainier  National  Park 

7  7  The  Scenic  Northwest 

't  S  The  American  Wonderland — The  Pacific  Northwest 

Mt.  Tamalpais  A  Mutr  Weodn  Ry. 
79  Mt.  Tamalpals — San  Francisco 

Northern   Pacific  Railway 
SO  The  Storied  Northwest  along  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry. 

81  Yellowstone  National  Park 

82  Rainier  Nat  tonal  Park 

83  2,000  Miles  of  Startling  Beauty 

84  Over  the  Great  Lakes  to  Yellowstone  Park 

Panama  Pacific  Line 
S5  Around  and  Across  America 

Raymond  Wh  itcomb 
86  Summer  Travel  in  America 

8  7  Land  Cruises  in  America 
88  Independent  Summer  Trips 

Rock  Island  Railway 
B9  (  "l  irado  Via  Rock  Island  All  Expense  Tours 

9  0  Personally  Conducted  Tours  to  Colorado 
;<  1  Colorado   Under  the   Turquoise  Sky 

92  Vacation  Travel  Service  Bureau 

Santa  Fe 

93  Sumn  er  Excursions,   192  6 — California,  Colorado,  New  Mexico 

Arisnna  Or  and  Canyon  Line 

94  Indian  Detour 

95  Grand  Canyon  Outings 

96  To  California.  The  Santa  Fe  Way 

9  7  Petrified  Forest — National  Monument,  Arizona 
!'s  oil   tlu-  lUaten   Path — New   Mexico  and  Arizona 
99  By  the  Way 

100  A  Picture  Trip  to  California  Via  Grand  Canyon  National  Park 

101  Mesa    Verde   National    Park   Via   Gallup.    New  Mexico — The 
New  Gateway 
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Make  a"f  airy-  tale '  of  Winter  / 

Cold,  shivering  weather  outside,  the  same  bitterness  / 


of  winter  that  the  early  Pilgrims  knew.  Within,  under 
the  spell  of  radiator  comfort,  a  little  child  raises  her 
eyes,  big  with  wondrous  imaginings,  from  the  magic 
page — for  grim  winter  is  to  her  a  fairy-tale. 


In  the  home  heated  uniformly 
by  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERI- 
CAN Radiators  children  of 
today  may  play  or  study  any- 
where, without  fear  of  drafts 
or  chill  spots. 

Whether  or  not  your  home  has 
a  cellar,  no  matter  what  its  size 
or  exposure,  there  is  a  kind  and 
size  of  IDEAL  Boiler  which  will 


heat  it  perfectly— burning  hard 
or  soft  coal,  coke,  oil,  gas  cr 
wood,  whichever  is  most  cheap- 
ly available. 

Make  a  "fairy-tale"  of  winter — 
changing  your  house  into  a 
home — by  'phoning  your  dealer 
today  for  free  estimate  on 
IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERI- 
CAN Radiators. 


American  y  Ideal 

/l  Radiators  ^Iboilers 


Our  name  cast  on  each 
IDEAL  Boiler  and  AMER- 
ICAN Radiator  is  your 
guarantee.  Install  and  en- 
joy at  once  —  take  ten 
months  to  pay.  Catalog 
free.  Address  Depc.  C 
1807  Elmwood  Avenue, 
Buffalo,  New  York. 


AMERICAN  RADIATOR  COMPANY 

Showrooms  and  sales  offices:  New  York,  Boston,  Providence,  New  Haven,  Newark,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, W  ashington,  Richmond. Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Omaha, 
Denver,  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Toronto,  London,  Paris,  Milan,  Brussels,  Berlin 

Makers  of  IDEAL  BOILERS  and  AMERICAN  RADIATORS 

For  heating  cottages  and  other  small  buildings:  IDEAL-ARCOLA;  for  larger  buildings:  ARCO,  WATER  TUBE,  SOFT  COAL  SMOKELESS;  also  Factory  Heating  Boilers,  and  other 

Heating,  Ventilating  and  Cooling  Products. 


September,  1926 
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is 


In  1853 


In  1Q26 


story  °f  Sunny  Ridge 

No  words  are  more  descriptive  of  Sunny  Ridge  than  Josiah 
Macy's  own  message  to  his  grandchildren. 

"I  purchased  a  farm  near  the  town  of  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  a 
pleasant  situation  overlooking  Long  Island  Sound,  and  when  evening 
comes  I  have  the  cheerful  view  of  the  lights  from  five  light-houses.  One 
can  scarcely  know  the  pleasure  of  the  sight  of  one  of  these,  except  the 
anxious  sailor  who  watches  steadily  and  finally  discovers  the  light  in  time 
to  guide  his  ship  through  a  dark,  tempestuous  night  into  a  safe  and  quiet 
harbor.  Since  I  left  business  in  New  York  I  have  passed  most  of  my  time 
on  my  farm;  the  quiet  rural  retirement  has  been  very  congenial  to  my  feel- 
ings; it  is  what  I  often  thought  of  in  years  that  are  gone.  I  feel  that  it  is 
a  great  blessing  that  I  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  it  so  long. 
"With  ardent  desires  for  thy  present  and  future  happiness, 

"I  remain  thy  affectionate  grandfather, 

Josiah  Macy." 

We  purchased  Sunny  Ridge  from  Josiah  Macy's  descendants.  We  have 
preserved  the  charm  of  the  original  estate  and  merely  added  bluestone  and 
macadam  roads,  gas,  electricity,  water,  sewers,  etc.  The  stations  of  the 
New  Haven  and  the  Boston  and  Westchester  railroads  are  a  short  walk 
from  the  property.  The  towns  of  Harrison,  Rye,  and  Mamaroneck  sur- 
round the  estate.  Green  Meadow  and  Apawamis  Golf  Clubs  are  across 
the  street  and  the  Westchester-Biltmore  around  the  corner.  It  is  the  center 
of  Westchester's  brilliant  social  life. 

Come  and  see  Sunny  Ridge.  To  see  it  is  to  love  it.  Call  at  or  write  to 
our  Harrison  Ave.  office  or  phone  Rye  1290  for  maps  and  details.  You 
may  deal  through  your  own  broker. 

H.  &  S.  Sonn,  Inc. 


Sunny  Ridge  Office 
Hdrrison,  New  2~ork 


3^2  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 


"LUCKNO W" 


In  the  Paddock 


In  Action 


MOTORBOATING  on  Lake  Winnipesaukee  is 
one  of  the  great  pleasures  of  the  summer. 
The  lake  is  24  miles  long  and  12  miles  wide  with 
numerous  islands  and  shore  line  heavily  wooded. 
The  lake  fishing  is  equal  to  the  best;  small 
mouth  black  bass  is  the  leading  game  fish  caught. 


THE  farm  property  and  buildings  are  nearly  two 
miles  from  the  house.    There  are  three  farm 
houses  and  three  farm  barns,  work  shop  and  sheds. 


Excellent  trout  fishing 


One  of  several  beautiful  falls  on  Shannon  Brook 
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<(LUCKNOW" 


Shannon  Lake 


~D  ELOW  the  house  and  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  it,  on  a  somewhat  rolling  plateau,  is  Shannon  Lake,  fed 
-U  by  a  mountain  stream  rising  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  valley;  this  lake  empties  into  Shannon  Brook  which 
flows  through  the  estate  for  more  than  two  miles.  Brook,  salmon  and  rainbow  trout  abound  in  Shannon  Lake 
and  stream,  giving  excellent  fly  fishing  to  those  who  enjoy  this  finest  form  of  fishing.  Rainbow  trout,  the 
gamest  of  the  trout  family,  are  caught  in  greater  numbers  than  the  other  two  species. 


Main  Hall 


WE  HAVE  made  an  attempt  to  portray  the  attractions  of  this  mountain  estate  and  its  unusual  environ' 
ment.    But  no  camera  or  words  can  adequately  picture  this  wonderful  section  of  New  Hampshire;  nor 
is  it  possible  to  exaggerate  the  impression  created  by  its  beauty,  its  vastness,  its  exquisite  variety. 


1UCKNOW  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the  Bald 
J  Peak  Club  Colony.  The  distance  from  the  four 
railway  stations  is  about  the  same:  17  miles  to  Wolfe 
boro,  Meredith,  Ossipee,  and  the  Weirs  (to  Weirs  13 
miles  of  the  distance  is  by  water).  Trains  leave  New 
York  in  the  evening  and  arrive  at  Meredith  the  fol' 
lowing  morning. 


IUCKNOW  is  centrally  located  in  relation  to  the 
■*  prominent  seashore  and  mountain  golf  courses  in 
Northern  New  England.    Distance  via  road  to 

Bretton  Woods  ...77m.     Hanover  93  m. 

Rye  Beach  75  m.     Manchester,  Vt.  .127  m. 

Poland  Spring  ...  .90  m.     Boston  121  m. 

Further  details  may  be  had  upon  application  to  owner. 


Thomas  G.  Plant,  Moultoinboro,  N.  tL 

Brokers  fully  protected 
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NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


The  Crest  of  North  Mountain 


at 


Ardsley-  on- Hudson 

Is  Now  Ready  for  Inspection 
A  10  acre  tract  500  feet  above  the  river,  set  in  a  wealth  of  trees,  with 
gorgeous  view,  has  just  been  improved  with  macadamized  roadways,  sewers 
and  water  lines. 

This  land  is  all  that  remains  of  27  acres  of  river  view  property  recently 
placed  on  the  market  and  represents  the  best  of  the  property  we  have 
offered  for  sale  in  picturesque  Ardsley  Park. 

Five  minutes  from  the  Ardsley-on-Hudson  Station  and  only  forty  min- 
utes from  Grand  Central. 

A  wonderful  location  for  a  gentleman' s  estate 

THE  LORENA  COMPANY 
Jk^UTvJ^tfy^rWJ^  Agent 

83  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Beekman  7000 


beautiful  Small 
Waterfront  Estate 

at  Larchmont 

Extraordinary  Bargain! 


<7^HIS  exceptionally  beautiful  English 
Country  house  situated  in  an  ex' 
elusive  environment,  in  the  finest  neigh- 
borhood of  Larchmont,  is  situated  on 
one  acre  of  land  with  waterfront  on 
inlet.  The  house  contains  entrance 
hall,  huge  living  room,  enclosed  porch, 
library,  dining  room,  butler's  pantry, 
kitchen,  4  master  bedrooms,  2  master 
baths,  2  servants'  bedrooms  and  ser- 
vants'  baths;  garage  for  1  cars;  charm- 
ing water  view.  The  last  word  in 
modern  architecture  and  construction. 
Offered  at  greatly  reduced  price  for  im- 
mediate sale. 

GEORGE  HOWE,  INC. 

Specialists  in  Suburban  and  Country  Properties 
527  FIFTH  AVE.  NEW  YORK 

Tel.  Vanderbilt  7203 


RYE 


A  COLONIAL  RESIDENCE 

of  importance  and  charm,  surrounded  by  three  golf  courses.  Socially  smart  neighborhood.  House 
is  in  perfect  order,  containing  seven  master  rooms,  four  baths,  four  maids'  rooms  and  bath.  Beautiful 
grounds;  fine  old  elms,  gardens,  fruit;  about  two  acres  of  land;  tennis  court.  Garage  for  three 
cars.    Chauffeur's  quarters.    An  ideal  estate.    Very  attractively  priced.    Owner  going  away. 


Extensive  l.lsliiu-s 
in  this  section 
for  Halo  or  rent 


Rye,  New  York 


QUINTARD 

W.  R.  C. 
Real  Estate 


Water  fronts  and 
Estates  anions' 
the  hills 


Tel.  Rye  523 


SEA  CLIFF— LONG  ISLAND 

About  four  acres  of  land  in  high  state  of  cultivation. 
Natural  fresh  water  spring  on  property.  222  feet  of 
shore  frontage  on  Hempstead  Harbor,  across  highway, 
and  about  ooo  feet  on  side  road.  Main  dwelling  with  <j 
master's  chambers,  2  baths.  3  servants'  rooms  and  bath. 
Garage  for  3  cars  with  apartment  overhead.  Cottage 
with  four  master's  chambers,  2  baths,  1  servants'  rooms 
and  bath.  Garage  for  2  cars.  Property  beautifully 
planted  with  rare  specimen  trees  and  shrubs.  White 
pebble  driveways,  r  lower  and  vegetable  gardens.  Price 
$100,000. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

apBHte  JUL  Hartena 

SJong  Dsland  JKral  £atatr 

5D0  Jfltflh  Aur-  Nrni  tjnrh.  3J*lrpl,mir  Enttgurrr  3BrU 


WATER  FRONT  HOME 

25  minutes  from  New  York  by  train  or  motor 
ALL-YEAR-ROUND  HOME 
Boating  and  Rathing 
5  masters'  bedrooms.  Sleeping  Porch,  4  Baths 
EXCEPTIONAL  BUY 

S.  OSGOOD  PELL  &  CO.  Agen 

■Mlr>  &  17  West  44th  Street,  New  York 


NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

ESTATES  SHORE  FRONTS 

Homes  and  Residences  in  choice  Park  locations 
Those  seeking  a  nearby  domicile  near  New  York  should  see  New  Rochelle 

REAL,  ESTATE 
AGENCY 


O'CONNOR 


251  Huguenot  St. 


Tel.  594 


New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Advertise  your  property  in  the 
Country  Life  Real  Estate  Directory 


-SCARSDALE- 


Send  for  descriptive  folder  showing 
homes  available 

Fred  R.  Reed 

3  Depot  Plaza   Tel.  1424  White  Plains. 


HOMES 

Large  or  Small  for  Sale  or  Rent 
GARDEN  CITY  and  VICINITY 

CHARLES  E.  L.  CLARK  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

1  West  34th  St.,  N.  Y.      and      Mineola,  L.  I. 

Wisconsin  0078  Garden  City  I2S9 

WYKAGYL-NEW  ROCHELLE'S 

MOST  ATTRACTIVE  PARK 
New  French  Suburban  Home.    12  rooms,  5  baths. 
Superb.    Only  $45,000.  Terms. 

Ml  S.CLIFFORD  A.  458  Main  St. 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Phones  2304—798 -W. 


WOLF 


NORTHERN  WESTCHESTER 

Main  Line,  New  York  Central 

55  Acre  year  round  Estate.  High  Elevation.  Unusual  Mount- 
ain Views.  Artistic  English  Fieldstone  Dwelling  o  rooms,  3  biths. 
Living  Room  32  x  20.  Constructed  1920,  cost  $40,000.  Field- 
stone  Garage.  Farmer's  Cottage  combines  tiled  dairy,  farm  office, 
living  quarters.  Cost  $12,000.  Model  Cow  and  Horse  Barns,  Cost 
$25,000.  $100,000  was  spent  on  this  home.  Sacrifice  $40,000. 
Suitable  Terms. 

BOX  93,  MOHEGAN  LAKE  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale 

A  HOME  IN 
Westchester  County 

A  DELIGHTIFULLY  situated  home  in  an  exclu- 
*■  stve  section  of  Pelham  Manor,  Westchester — 
32  minutes  from  Grand  Central  Terminal.  Tiled  roof 
and  stucco  exterior.    14  rooms — 3  baths.  Two-car 
garage  attached. 

House  is  located  on  a  beautifully  wooded  corner  plot, 
275  x  150  x  192  x  125.  Interior  decoration  in  the 
Georgian  manner  with  hand-wrought  iron  stair 
banister  and  railings. 

Hot  water  heating  plant.  Enclosed  radiators.  Electric  refrigera- 
tion. Kitchen  and  bathroom  walls  tiled  to  ceiling.  Parquet  6oors 
throughout.  House  built  in  1021  for  present  resident-owner. 
Ready  for  immediate  occupancy. 

Alex  \nder  Werner  westchItcr- 

4108  Boston  Post  Road  12  East  41st  Street 

PELHAM  MANOR         OT  NEW  YORK 

Pelham  9560  Murray  Hill  2555 
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<MillbrooL,  Jf.V. 
SEALYHAM  TERRIERS 

Pupr'es  ar>d  grown  stock  of  the  finest  blood  lines. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  B.  Smith 
Mrs.  Phillip  S.  Chancellor  Russell  Openshaw 

Owners  Kennelman 


The  HOME  of  SEALYHAM  and 
CAIRN  TERRIERS 

A  Few  Very  Attractive  Puppies  For  Sale. 
Also  An  Ideal  Boardinfe  Home  for  All  Breeds. 
10  Acres  of  Exercising  Grounds,  Personal 
Care  and  Comfortable  Quarters. 
Mrs.  Byron  Rogers         (on  State  Road)        Bedford,  New  York. 
Telephone  Bedford  Village  164 


Black  Watch  Kennels 


Scottish  Terriers 

Box  103,  Berwyn,  P».    D.yleilord  Station 

Some  fine  males  at  $75.00  up,  females 
$40.00  up— An   ideal  present— Affection 
and  Protection. 
Scottish  Terrier  Andirons  $15.00  pair. 
Scrapers  $5.00  each: 


SCOTTISH  TERRIERS 

Two  registered  dogs,  not  kennel  bred.  Sire, 
Minebrook  Tam,  Jr.  Dam,  Ritcar  Rhoda,  imported. 
Can  be  seen  by  appointment.  Address, 

F.  A.  BEARDSLEY 

73  Prospect  Street  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

SCOTTISH  TERRIERS 

Puppies  sired  by  the  greatest  Scottie  of  today,  Panmure 
Piper.  Also  some  by  my  dog  Bruce  Mac  Gregor.  Fine 
healthy  stock,  reasonable  prices. 

BLACK  FRENCH  POODLES 

Imported  stock.    Puppies  and  grown  dogs.    Moderately  Priced. 
ABERCROMB1E,  225  N.  39th  St.,  Camden,  N.  J.f  Phone  Camden  5830 


SCOTTISH 

TERRIERS 

Beautiful  young  stock 
now  ready.  Prices 
reasonable. 

L0GANBRAE  KENNELS 
Rutland,  Vermont 


Four  lovely  pups,  two  males  and  two  temales  sired  by  Rob- 
inscroft  Pickles,  out  of  Jennifer  O'  t()e  Ark.  "Jen."  the  mother, 
is  a  great  pet  in  a  home  where  she  and  her  family  receive  every 
care  and  attention,  making  the  puppies  healthy,  clever  and  very 
desirable.    For  information  please  write 

VERNA  M.  CARLISLE 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  New  Britain,  Conn. 


robinscroft  original 
Kennels  of  Cairns 

Established  1913 
American  bred  puppies  for  sale:  also 
a  bitch  in  whelp.  Specializing  in  house 
broken  pets.  Registered  stock  only. 
Champion  Stud  dogs. 

MRS.  HENRY  F.  PRICE 
Breezemont  Ave.,  Riverside,  Conn. 
Telephone  528  Sound  Beach 


You  Own  a  Dog 
or  Own  a  Kennel 

Why  not  feed  the  Nationally  Adver- 
tised Perfection  Dog  Food-the  choice 
of  many  of  the  leading 
kennels  in  the  country. 
Order  a  Special 

10-lb.  sack,  $1.25 
or  5  lbs.  at  $.75 


Delivery 


prepaid  to 
the  United 


any  point 
States.    Sample  if  you 
prefer. 

Perfection  Foods  Co. 
533  Post  BIdg. 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


IRISH  TERRIER  PUPPIES 

At  the  recent  Westminster  Show  Shatin  of  Mnnaghan,  hreil  in 
this  kennel,  won  over  every  male  Irish  Terrier  including  three 
champions.  A  hitch  of  this  kennel  won  best  of  breed  at  West- 
minster; and  both  first  place  anil  second  in  the  American-bred 
Class  were  awarded  to  terriers  of  my  bleeding.  The  pri/.e  for 
the  best  team  of  four  was  received  at  both  the  Westminster 
and  Combined  Terrier  shows  of  1925. 

I  he  Irish  Terrier  is  neither  too  large  nor  too  small;  he  is  the 
best  and  the  most  intelligent  of  all  pals  and  has  no  equal  as  an 
affectionate  playmate  and  guard  for  children.  One  ten  months 
old  show  dog,  a  brother  of  Shaun,  and  other  puppies,  for  sale. 

HUBERT  R.  BROWN,  No.  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Member  of  lite  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  America 


Bermudiana  Kennels 

Kerry  Blue  Terriers 
Puppies  from  Champion  Stock 

MISS.  D.  M.  DENTON 

Colebrook  River  (Near  Winsted)  Conn. 

KERRY  BLUE  TERRIERS 

From  best  imported  stock.  Five  months  to 
one  year  old.  Most  desirable  shades  of  blue. 
Prices  reasonable. 


JAMES  J.  FEELEY 


Hamilton 


New  York 


Sealyham  Terriers 

•ARENCE  <:.  STETSON,  Owner 


Kendiukeag 

Valley  KcnnelH 
Bangor,  Maine 
At  Stud 

THE  INTERNATIONAL 
CHAMPION  TORRE  JAN 
STBWER 

of  Kcnduskcai:  Valley 
Sired  by  the  famous  Eng- 
lish Stud,  I  hampion 
Brash  Binks 
Fea  S/5  00  prepaid 
To  approved  bitches  only 

WINNER  PRESIDENT'S  TROPHY  AMERICAN  SEALYHAM 
TERRIER  CLUB.  1925 
Sire  of  NEW  ENGLISH  CHAMPION,  ST.  MARGARET  S  MISTIT: 

KENDUSKEAG  VALLEY  SPINSTER,  BEST  PUPPY  AMERICAN 
SEALYHAM  TERRIER  CLUB  SPECIALTY  SHOW.  NEW 
YORK,  1826. 

A  few  Stewer  Puppies  Usually  For  Disposal.  Some  as  cheap  as  $100. 


SCOTTISH  and  IRISH 
TERRIERS 

Puppies  of  the  Best  Breeding. 
From  two  to  eight  months  old. 

MARGUERITE  KIRMSE 
TOBERMORY  KENNELS 

Tel.  Plaza  7212        New  York  City 


116  E.  57th  St 


CAIRN  TERRIERS 

of  the 

Hickoryside  Kennels 

For  Sale.  Dinah  of  Hickoryside. 
Year  old  daughter  of  Ch.  Brian  of 
Tretusis.    For  particulars  apply 

MISS  ISABEL  HOOPES 
Newbury  Mass. 
Tel.  Newburyport  635 


What  is  so  cute  and  companion- 
able as  a  pure  bred,  perfectly 
trained  Cairn  Terrier? 

Write  for  Prices. 

KEDRON 
KENNELS 

North  Easton  Mass. 


Cairn  and  Sealyham  Terriers 

We  have  a  splendid  selection  of  puppies.  Cairns  sired 
by  Dochfour  Callum,  Kedron  Gesto  and  Drame  of  Gun- 
thorpe — Sealyhams  by  Pinegrade  Bleak  House  Illustri- 
ous out  of  an  imported  "Brockholt"  bitch.    All  stock 
registered  and  bred  for  disposition — hardy,  healthy,  and 
accustomed  to  children.   If  you  want  a  sweet  tempered, 
intelligent  companion,  inquire  about  our  puppies. 
Particulars  gladly  given. 
MRS.  N.  WARREN  FELLOWS 
I».  O.  Box  435      '  The  ARK""      ScnrsdHlc,  N.  Y 


ROSSTOR  KENNELS 

Woodstock  Vt. 

We  have  six  home-bred  WEST 
HIGHLAND  WHITE  champions; 
also  winning  WIRES  and  SCOT- 
TIES.  See  our  winners  at  the  big 
Shows. 

0»»'  dogs  are  delightful  companions. 

MISS  CLAUDIA  PHELPS 


*'The  Daddy  of  *  em  all" 

Smith's  Monster   Mammoth  Great  Dane,  St. 
Bernard  and  Newfoundland  Kennels 

Home  of  the  "Burglar  Proof"  Dogs 

An  incomparable  companion  to  be  trusted  with  women  and  children.  Puppies 
and  grown  dot,-,  usually  for  sale.  Let  us  know  your  wants  Correspondence  a 
pleasure.  411  dot-s  farm  raised,  healthy  and  centle .  Oyer  2000  satisfied  customers. 
Our  Harlequin  Creat  Danes  are  from  the  best  imported  bloodlines  in  America. 

Office  and  Kennels  Box  23,  Dept.  L-,  New  Richmond,  Ind. 


by  noted  specialist.    Tells  how  to 
FEED  AND  TRAIN 
your  dog 
KEEP  HIM  HEALTHY 

and 

CURE  DOG  DISEASES. 
How  to  put  dog  in  condition,  kill 
fleas,  cure  scratching,  mange,  dis- 
temper. Gives  twenty-five  famous 


Q-W  Dog  Remedies 


and  150  illustrations  of  Jog  leads,  training  collars, 
harness,  stripping  combs,  dog  houses,  etc.    Mailed  free 

Q-W  LABORATORIES 

Dept.  I  Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey 


J 


"Ypcrland  Mignon"  A.  K.  C.  8.  B. .  272707,  1st  PrL 
and  Reserve  Winner 


'BELGIAN  SCHIPPERKES" 

Splendid  Watchdogs 

Its  devotion  to  its  owner  cannot  he  sur- 
passed by  any  other  small  dog.  Wonder- 
ful with  children.  Weight  (when  full 
grown)  10  to  14  lbs.,  coat  short  jet  black 
(latest  fad).    Puppies  from  $3  5  and  up. 

VER  HELLE  FARM  KENNELS 
Route  3         Somerville,  New  Jersey 


CAIRN  and  SCOTTISH  TERRIERS 

Breeders  Attention 

Owing  to  our  removal  to  town  we  are  selling  our  terriers.  These 
dogs  are  all  wonderfully  bred,  with  many  champions  in  their  pedigrees. 

Ten  of  our  imported  dogs  and  eight  of  our  home-breds  have  won 
championships.    Puppies — brood  bitches  and  young  dogs. 

MRS.  WINANS  BURNETT  Thompson,  Conn. 


PADDOCK,  RINGSIDE,  and  BYRE 

By  HAROLD  G.  GULLIVER 


Shit 
One 


SOME  time  ago  we  heard  of  a  pub- 
lication called  Country  Homes. 
The  owner  had,  we  were  told,  a 
cute  trick  of  publishing  photo- 
graphs of  one's  country  place  as  editor- 
ial matter  and  then  sending  the  owner 
a  bill.  Two  livestock  breeders  that 
we  are  acquainted  with  fell  for  this. 

Now  comes  one  Armin  Degener  fight- 
ing a  suit  to  collect  a  "claim"  against 
him  by  Country  Homes.  From  the  re- 
port of  the  case  published  in  the  New 
York  World,  attorneys  for  Mr.  Degener 
allege  that  L.  Heath  Coggins  who  de- 
scribes himself  as  Art  Editor  of  Country 
Homes  is  "not  Art  Editor  of  Country 
Homes  or  any  bona  fide  magazine  but 
sole  owner  and  proprietor  of  a  fraudu- 
lent enterprise  designated  by  him 
"Country' Homes, "  which  enterprise,  it 
is  alleged,  consists  of  a  fraudulent  and 
misleading  scheme  whereby  under  the 
guise  of  a  request  for  permission  to 
publish  photographs  of  residences  in 
said  "Country  Homes"  he  procures  authorization 
from  property  owners  to  take  photographs  and  make 
engravings  of  their  homes  at  a  profit  to  himself,  and 
that  such  result  is  accomplished  through  misleading 
and  cleverly  worded  form  letters  sent  to  owners  of 
country  residences  throughout  the  United  States. " 

The  complaint  alleges  further  that  the  magazine 
is  not  on  general  sale  and  depends  for  its  circulation 
upon  those  whose  homes  it  exploits. 

What  have  we  here.  Messieurs?  A  boob  trap 
depending  for  its  continuation  on  the  old  truth,  that 
suckers  will  pay  up  rather  than  fight  and  let  the 
world  know  they  have  been  trimmed.  Not  so  with 
Mons.  Degener.  He  hales  the  varlet  into  court 
and  has  at  him  with  strong  language. 

We  publish  this  story  because  the  similarity  in 
names  between  Country  Homes  and  Country  Life 
led  at  least  one  person  to  fall  for  the  scheme.  Please 
remember  that  there  is  only  one  Country 
Life  published  in  this  country.  It  is  the 
property  of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company, 
whose  reputation  for  probity  scarcely  needs 
mention.  When  we  publish  photographs  of 
houses  we  do  so  because  we  think  them  in- 
teresting to  our  readers.  This  is  straight 
editorial  matter  for  which  no  charge  of  any 
kind  is  made  to  owners.  All  our  paid  ad- 
vertising is  plainly  labeled.  In  doing  business 
with  publishers,  if  you  don't  know  anything 
about  the  publishing  business — and  most 
outsiders  don't — go  to  a  reputable  estab- 
lished firm.  As  a  whole  the  publishing 
business  is  clean  and  on  the  level.  But  you 
do  find  crooked  publishers  who  are  out  to 
rob  the  unwary.  If  you  want  information 
about  any  publisher  ask  an  advertising  agent. 


pshire  sheep  in  pasture  on  the  Donald  Woodward  farm.  Leroy,  N.  Y. 
of  the  country's  leading  herds  of  Dairy  Shorthorn  cattle  is  maintained  here 


It  is  his  business  to  know  the  sheep  from  the  goats. 
Or  you  may  write  to  Printers'  Ink,  the  trade  paper 
of  the  business. 

T^WENTY  more  daughters  of  the  Meridale  Farms 
Jersey  bull.  Dairylike  Majesty,  have  recently 
qualified  for  the  Register  of  Merit,  thus  swelling 
the  ranks  of  the  tested  daughters  of  this  outstanding 
sire.  At  the  time  of  writing,  eighty  daughters  of 
this  bull  have  qualified  for  the  Register  of  Merit  and 
at  the  same  time  many  more  have  completed  the 
production  requirements,  while  others  are  still  on 
test.  Within  a  very  short  time  Dairylike  Majesty 
will  have  100  Register  of  Merit  daughters,  and  when 
this  occurs  he  will  have  more  Register  of  Merit 
daughters  than  any  other  living  Jersey  sire.  The 
twenty  daughters  of  Dairylike  Majesty  which 
recently  qualified  for  the  Register  of  Merit  have  an 


average  production  of  536.51  pounds 
of  butterfat  and  9.547  pounds  of  milk, 
at  an  average  age  of  four  years  and 
five  months.  The  average  test  for.all 
of  these  daughters  is  5.62  per  cent.  fat. 
These  daughters  have  not  been  selected 
in  any  way.  They  are  merely  the  ones 
which  finished  test  at  one  time,  so  the 
average  is  indeed  a  most  creditable  one. 
Two  of  these  daughters  qualified  for 
gold  medals. 

Dairylike  Majesty  will  be  twelve 
years  old  in  June.  He  was  imported 
in  1921  by  Meridale  Farms.  Meredith, 
N.  Y.,  and  he  is  still  in  service. 

^MONG  other  things  that  puzzle  us 
is  livestock  insurance  in  this  coun- 
try. In  the  British  Isles  it  is  used  very 
generally.  Here,  the  rate  is  considered 
prohibitive  and  breeders  get  along  with 
none  or  just  as  little  as  they  can. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  mutual 
companies  in  the  West,  virtually  all 
livestock  insurance  is  handled  by  one  company. 
Officials  of  this  company  will  show  you  figures  which 
indicate  that  the  business  is  generally  unprofitable 
to  them  because  of  the  high  rate  of  loss  and  the 
large  cost  of  underwriting  (selling  charge). 

This  company  must  take  all  business  sent  in  by 
their  agents,  good,  bad.  and  indifferent.  A  farmer 
whose  cattle  get  just  ordinary  farm  care  does  not 
have  to  pay  any  higher  rate  than  a  country  estate 
owner  w'ho  surrounds  his  animals  with  the  best 
environmental  conditions,  with  a  skilled  veterinary 
making  monthly  inspections  and  constantly  on  call. 
Cattle  in  good,  well-cared-for  herds  are  preferential 
risks  and  yet  it  costs  just  as  much  to  insure  them. 

An  insurance  expert  tells  us  that  if  a  group  of 
estate  owners  got  together  and  formed  a  mutual  they 
could  cut  their  insurance  rate  by  as  much  as  70 
per  cent.    Losses  which  now  absorb  60  per  cent,  of 
premiums  could  be  cut  to  30  per  cent.  The 
underwriting  charge  of  30  per  cent,  and  the 
10  per  cent,  profit  could  be  done  away  with. 
But,  being  more  conservative,  if  they  could 
cut  their  premiums  in  half,  it  would  be  a 
big  saving.    This  suggestion  is  passed  on  for 
what  it  is  worth,  if  anything. 

TN  HER  latest  official  production  test  the 
Jersey  cow,  Killingly  Torono  Lass,  owned 
by  Killingly  Farm.  Barre,  Mass..  has  broken 
another  production  record  for  all  breeds  of 
dairy  cattle.  She  was  started  on  this  test 
when  she  was  four  years  and  four  months  of 
age  and  in  the  ensuing  305  days  she  yielded 
882.48  pounds  of  butterfat  and  15.556  pounds 
of  milk.  No  other  cow  of  the  same  age  ap- 
proaches this  new  record. 


Water  Witch  of  Rockingham, 
the  Guernsey  cow  which 
brought  $2,200,  the  top  price 
at  the  Massachusetts  Guern- 
sey Breeders'  Sale;  consigned 
by  Daniel  G.  Tenney.  N.  Y. 
City;  purchased  by  C.  Pres- 
cott  Knight,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Atamannsit  Pathfinder, 
consigned  by  George  W. 
St.  Amant  to  the  same 
sale.  Bought  by  George 
E.  Dean,  Albion,  Mich. 


Langwater  Claymore, 
top  price  bull  at  this 
sale,  consigned  by  John 
S.  Ames  and  purchased 
by  James  D.  Cullum 
Riveredge  Farm,  Read- 
ing, Pa 
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425  Pure  Bred  Guernseys  At  Auction  425 

100  Grade  Guernseys  At  Auction  100 
FROM  SEPTEMBER  17TH  TO  OCTOBER  5TH  INCLUSIVE 

40  Bulls  of  Show  individuality,  sons  of  the  most  famous  sires  and  dams  of  the  breed.  40 

245        Cows,  Many  A.  R.  including  cows  whose  names  are  familiar  in  every  Guernsey  Home.  245 

100    Grades.    (To  breeders  who  wish  to  increase  their  winter  milk  supply,  we  can  offer,  in  these 
sales,  a  total  of  350  cow  s  and  bred  heifers,  the  majority  at  the  peak  of  production). 

140    Open  heifers,  eight  of  which  are  from  class  leading  dams.    As  the  fall  is  not  the  most  advan-  140 
tageous  time  to  offer  heifers,  we  have  insisted  on  only  the  best  being  offered  in  each  sale, 
sired  by  well  bred  proven  sires  and  from  high  record  dams. 

GLENCHESTER  FARM  DISPERSAL,  WYEBROOKE,  PENNA. 

September  17th,  1926  100  Head 

(The  Farm  is  easily  reached,  being  located  on  good  roads,  40  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  10 
miles  north  of  Coatesville,  12  miles  northwest  of  Downingtown,  20  miles  east  of  Lancaster. 
Trains  will  be  met  in  Coatesville  and  Downingtown.) 

BAY  CLIFFS  FARM,  at  LANCASTER,  PENNA. 
September  18th,  1926  70  Head 

(Sale  to  be  held  at  the  Lancaster  County  Fair  Grounds.) 

ATAMANNSIT,  at  TRENTON,  N.  J. 
September  20th,  1926  50  Head 

Note:    Guernseys  are  judged  at  the  Sesqui-Centennial  on  September  15th,  Western,  Southern 
and  New  England  Breeders  can  attend  this  show  and  the  three  above  sales  conveniently. 

THE  WHITTEMORE  DISPERSAL,  WESTFIELD,  MASS. 
September  21st,  1926  75  Head 

(Sales  to  be  held  in  the  Woronoak  Farm  Barns,  only  nine  miles  from  Springfield,  the  day 
before  Guernsey  Judging  at  the  New  England  States  Exposition. 

KNOLLWOOD-SAUGERTIES,  PORT  CHESTER,  N.  Y. 
September  24,  1926  60  Head 

LOUIS  MERRYMAN'S  FIRST  ANNUAL  GRADE  GUERNSEY  SALE 
Timonium,  Md.,  October  4th,  1926  100  Head 

LOUIS  MERRYMAN'S  15th  SEMI-ANNUAL  GUERNSEY  SALE 
Timonium,  Md.,  October  5th,  1926  80  Head 

For  catalogues  of  the  above  sales,  write 

The  Herrick-Merryman  Sales  Company  Sparks,  Maryland 
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Just  a  year  ago  Lass  completed 
her  first  world  record,  all  breeds, 
when  in  her  junior  three-year-old 
test  she  produced  817  pounds  of 
butterfat  and  14,268  pounds  of 
milk,  with  calf,  in  305  days.  A 
year  previous  to  that  she  produced 
464  pounds  of  fat  and  8,075  pounds 
of  milk,  with  calf,  in  305  days.  Two 
silver  medals  and  a  medal  of  merit 
have  already  been  awarded  Lass  by 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club, 
and  if  she  calves  in  time  to  meet 
the  regulations  covering  her  latest 
test  she  will  qualify  for  another  sil- 
ver medal  and  her  second  medal  of 
merit.  The  latter  medal  is  the  high- 
est award  for  heavy  production. 

Killingly  Torono  Louise,  Lass's 
full  sister,  holds  the  305-day  junior 
two-year-old  world's  record  for  Jer- 
sey milk  production.  Louise  pro- 
duced 587.10  pounds  of  butterfat 
and  12,109  pounds  of  milk,  with  calf,  in  305  days  in 
her  first  test,  and  854.24  pounds  of  fat  and  17,054 
pounds  of  milk  in  365  days  on  her  second  test. 

Behind  these  great  producers  are  three  generations 
of  noted  Jersey  sires.  The  character  for  heavy 
production  has  shown  up  strikingly  in  the  fourth 
generation,  so  it  is  apparently  fixed  in  the  blood. 

CEPTEMBER  will  see  a  number  of  Guernsey 
^  sales  of  importance.  Mr.  St.  Amant  will  offer 
a  draft  from  his  famous  Atamannsit  herd.  This 
sale  is  scheduled  for  September  20th.  The  place 
is  the  Interstate  Fair  Grounds  just  outside  of  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  which  is  about  one  hour  out  of  New  York 
City.  About  fifty  animals  of  both  sexes  and  varying 
ages  will  be  offered,  including  twenty-five  cows, 
of  which  thirteen  have  A.  R.  records.  Seventeen 
heifers  include  four  daughters  of  class  leaders  and  ten 
daughters  of  Langwater  Hannibal.  The  Atamann- 
sit cattle  are  an  outstanding  lot  representative  of  the 
breed's  best. 

On  the  day  following,  the  Brook  Herd  of  Oscar  M. 
Wittemore  of  Lenox,  Mass.,  will  be  dispersed  at 
some  place,  yet  to  be  selected,  near  Springfield.  We 
have  not  seen  these  cattle  but  understand  that  they 
are  a  nice  lot. 

QN  SEPTEMBER  24th,  Messrs.  E.  F.  Price  and 
J.  O.  Winston  will  offer  animals  of  the  same 
high  quality  that  has  made  their  previous  sales 
attractive.    The  Herrick  Merryman  Sales 
Company  will  manage  the  vendue,  to  be  held 
as  hitherto  at  Mr.  Price's  Knollwood  Farm, 
Portchester,  N.  Y.    This  will  be  a  sale  of 
well  bred,  typey,  high  producing,  and  abso- 
lutely healthy  cattle. 

T  OUIS  MERRYMAN'S  fifteenth  Semi- 
Annual  Guernsey  Sale  will  be  held  at 
Timonium,  Md.,  on  October  5th.  This  will 
be  at  least  up  to,  if  not  better  than,  the 
usual  Merryman  event  and  will  offer  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  get  animals  of  all  the 
leading  bloodlines. 
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The  Guernsey  cows,  Langwater  Beautiful  and  Langwater  Gem, 
both  daughters  of  Langwater  Generous,  photographed  at  the 
Langwater  Farm  Field  Day,  North  Easton.  Mass. 


T^HE  following  expression  of  appreciation  has 
been  presented  to  Mr.  M.  D.  Munn  of  Chicago, 
President  of  the  National  Dairy  Council  and  former 
President  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

Whereas,  Mr.  M.  D.  Munn  has  served  the  Club 
during  the  past  eleven  years  as  President,  having 
been  unanimously  elected  at  each  Annual  Meeting 
from  1915  to  1925;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Munn,  in  the  discharge  of  his  many 
duties  as  President,  as  presiding  officer  at  our  meet- 
ings, as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Club,  as  its 
leader  and  guide  in  all  its  enterprises  during  the  past 
eleven  years,  as  representative  of  the  Club  at  in- 
numerable meetings  and  conventions  of  Jersey 
breeders  and  of  others  engaged  in  the  dairy  industry 
and  its  allied  interests,  where  he  has  uniformly 
sustained  the  standing  and  dignity  of  this  Club  and 
made  it  more  universally  known  and  respected  all 
over  this  country,  and  even  in  some  foreign  coun- 
tries; and 

Whereas,  Signal  advances  have  been  made  by  the 
Club  and  by  the  Jersey  breed  during  his  adminis- 
tration, largely  by  virtue  of  his  efficient  work  and 
forceful  personality; 

Resolved,  That  this  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Jersey  Cattle  Club,  held  June  2,  1926,  hereby 
puts  upon  record  its  recognition  and  high  appreciation 
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of  the  invaluable  services  performed 
by  Mr.  M.  D.  Munn; 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  reso- 
lutions be  spread  upon  the  minutes 
of  this  meeting,  and  an  engrossed 
copy  presented  to  Mr.  Munn. 

Resolved.  That  a  medal  be  pre- 
pared, or  other  souvenir  of  his  con- 
nection with  this  Club,  that  may  be 
constantly  carried  upon  his  person, 
bearing  a  suitable  inscription,  and 
that  it  be  presented  to  Mr.  Munn 
with  these  resolutions. 

n^HE  reading  insert  and  booklet 
plan  as  applied  to  the  livestock 
business  was  originated  and  de- 
veloped by  this  writer.  This  plan 
is  not  adequately  understood  in 
some  quarters  and  has  caused  some 
criticism,  but  the  men  for  whom 
this  work  has  been  done  are,  and 
have  been,  without  exception  en- 
tirely satisfied  and  have  so  expressed  themselves. 
They  have  continued  to  do  business  with  us  and 
have  repeatedly  extended  to  us  their  hospitality, 
All  this  is  most  gratifying.  To  those  who  criticizf 
us  because  this  business  is  profitable  we  can  only 
say  that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  Tc 
those  who  say  the  price  is  too  high  we  can  reply 
that  no  buyer  has  ever  complained  of  it. 

The  breeding  of  pedigreed  stock  regarded  as  a 
business  is  a  peculiar  one.  The  merchandising  oi 
surplus  breeding  animals  is  a  matter  that  presents 
several  problems.  For  one  thing,  there  is  no  stabk 
market.  An  animal  is  worth  what  you  can  get  foi 
it  and  no  more.  The  unit  of  value  is  high,  and  the 
market  is  thin. 

All  these  things  make  it  difficult  for  the  breedei 
who  really  wishes  to  sell  his  surplus  breeding  animals 
at  prices  commensurate  with  the  cost  of  rearing  and 
with  what  he  paid  for  his  foundation  animals.  H( 
cannot  understand  why  one  man  makes  sales  con- 
tinually and  at  good  prices  while  his  own  animals 
which  he  knows  are  just  as  good,  go  begging  or  bring 
a  very  small  price.  He  cannot  understand  how  om 
man  can  get  $1,000  apiece  for  bull  calves  while  he  has 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  his  at  $100. 

An  explanation  of  this  involves  several  factors 
One  of  these,  of  course,  is  the  difference  in  selling 
ability  among  men  and  among  managers.  There  an 
few  such  men  as  Walter  Kerr  and  Duncan  Bull,  tc 
name  only  two.  Another  factor  that  is  of  ever 
greater  importance  is  the  matter  of  prestige 
reputation,  and  good  will.  These  may  b< 
accumulated  in  various  ways,  such  as  win 
ning  at  shows,  making  large  records  witl 
dairy  cows,  paying  a  high  price  for  some  on< 
animal,  and  advertising.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  the  process  is  a  long  one 
The  reading  insert  and  booklet  reprint  plar 
accomplishes  these  results  in  a  short  time 
It  builds  up  a  background  of  understanding 
confidence,  and  good  will  that  would  other 
wise  take  years  to  bring  about.  Men  whx 
can  see  this  and  take  advantage  of  it  find  it  < 
most  advantageous  short  cut. 


Three  truly  outstanding 
Guernsey  cows  in  the  herd  of 
K.  Lawrence  Benson,  Coven- 
try Farm,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Left  to  right.  Imp.  Froome's 
Valentine,  King's  Cup;  Imp. 
Gem's  Ruby  of  Hogue  Jehan- 
net,  King's  Cup;  and  Imp. 
Charmante  III  of  the  Glen 

The  Guernsey  cow. 
White's  Treva  Girl, 
recently  completed  a 
record  of  12,928.6 
pounds  of  milk,  689.4 
pounds  of  butterfat, 
class  GG,  making  her 
sixth  highest  cow  in  this 
class.  Owned  by 
William  H.  Williams, 
Lyon  Mountain,  N.  Y. 

The  Ayrshire  cow.  Hill- 
top Nancy  Jewess,  re- 
serve champion  female 
at  the  1925  Royal 
Winter  Fair.  Owned 
by  L.  S.  Clough,  Spring 
Creek,  Pa. 
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B.  H.  BULL  &  SON 

importers  and  breeders  of 
fine  Jersey  Cattle 


OVER  300  IN  HERD 
BRAMPTON 


FULLY  ACCREDITED 
ONTARIO.  CANADA 


TERRYBERRY  GUERNSEYS 

Federal  Accredited  Herd  No.  69139 
The  G'en  Springs  Corporation — Owners 

Watkins,  N.  Y. 


/(  pays  to  advertise  in  the  Country  Life  Poultry  Directory 


^Rusticraft^ 


A  Sturdy  Fence 

RUSTICRAFT  Hurdle  Fence  takes  a  lot 
of  rough,  hard  use.  It's  hand-split  chestnut 
and  made  for  it.  Yet  it  is  beautiful,  har- 
monious, needs  no  paint,  and  is  movable. 

Booklet  and  Price  List  on  Request 

SAMUEL  H.  TENDLER 

1644  Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia 


THE  CHIEF 

No.  I.  bay  gelding,  7  yrs.  old,  16  hands,  weighs  around 
1,200  lbs.  One  of  the  handsomest,  best  mannered  horses 
have  owned  in  long  time  up  to  1.200  lbs.  and  more. 


GOLDEN  GLO 

No.  2,  chestnut  gelding,  7  yrs.  old,  15-2  hands,  and 
weighs  about  1,050  lbs.  5  gaited.  beautiful  individual  with 
the  best  of  manners. 


85  HIGH-CLASS  SADDLE  HORSES  FOR  SALE 

1  his  lot  includes  3  and  5  gaited  horses  and  several  good  hunters.  The  horses  we  are  offering  for  sale 
now,  are  .ill  thoroughly  mannered  and  ready  for  immediate  use.  Have  them  in  all  sizes  from  14-I  to  16-2. 

I  hi. ike  a  specialty  of  selecting  and  schooling  horses  suitable  for  ladies  anil  children. 

If  in  Chicago  any  time  will  be  pleased  to  show  yon  my  horses  whether  you  purchase  or  not,  but  if 
you  are  in  the  market  for  a  high-class  saddle  horse  and  you  do  not  find  it  convenient  to  make  a  special 
trip  to  Chicago,  to  buy  one,  please  write  me  your  wants,  telling  me  whether  you  want  a  three  or  five 
gaited  or  a  hunter  and  about  the  size  you  want,  and  if  have  horses  in  stock  I  believe  will  fill  your  re- 
quirements, will  send  you  photos  with  description.  If  you  are  pleased  with  them  will  ship  you  a  horse 
to  any  point  in  the  United  States,  and  if  you  don't  find  it  just  as  I  describe  it,  return  it  to  me  at  my 
expense,  and  your  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded  without  any  argument. 

My  sales  of  saddle  horses  and  hunters  has  more  than  doubled  every  month  this  year,  which  I  feel 
is  proof  that  my  method  of  selling  them  is  satisfactory,  and  if  I  have  a  dissatisfied  customer  don't  know  it. 

References:  The  Stock  Yards  National  Bank,  Chicago,  and  The  Union  Stock  Yards  &  Transit  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

HARRY  McNAIR 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


GOLD  FISH 


Imported  Japanese,  Chinese 
and  American  fancy  fish:  Vari- 
ous aquarium  plants.  We 
manufacture  artistic,  durable 
aquariums  suitable  for  beautiful  homes,  conservatories, 
lawns,  etc.  We  make  aquariums  to  order.  Illustrated 
circular  free. 


PIONEER  AQUARIUM  CO. 


Racine,  Wisconsin 


FINE  SADDLE  HORSES 

of  fashionable    blood -lines 

FOR  SHOW*'  PLEASURE 


COLEBROOKE  FARM  PHILIP  COLE  AliO  DICK  DUNCAN 
rno^LouisJiLLE       Soin*  MaUI'ews  Kentucky 


"THE  MAJOR  S  EYES  REFUSE  TO 
MEET  THE  EYES  OF  ENSIGN  GAY" 

A  drawing  by  Booth  Tarkington  illustrating  his  play 
"The  Kiss's  of  Marjorie" 

—From  the  booklet  BOOTH  TARKINGTON 


Things  You  Don't  Want 
To  Know  About  Authors 
Are  Too  Numerous 

As  a  pleasant  change,  we  suggest  that  you  dip 
into  our  booklet  sketches  of  well-known  writers. 

You  will  find  these  booklets  a  collection  of  out-of- 
the-way  facts  and  amusing  notes  and  items — a  re- 
port of  incidents  and  conversations  and  actions  that, 
although  they  may  be  themselves  unimportant,  give 
you  a  better  understanding  of  the  men  discussed 
than  could  any  amount  of  statistics. 

They  tell  you  the  things  you  do  want  to  know 
about  authors. 

In  addition,  they  are  attractively  designed  and 
printed,  and  generously  illustrated. 

The  following  booklets  are  now  ready: 

JOSEPH  CONRAD  WILLIAM  McFEE 

CHRISTOPHER  MORLEY  O.HENRY  PAPERS 

BOOTH  TARKINGTON  EDNA  FERBER 

ELLEN  GLASGOW  SELMA  LAGERLOF 

Write  us,  enclosing  ten  cents  apiece  for  the  ones  you  want. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  C&  CO. 
GARDEN  CITY,  N.  Y. 
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Fall  Models 


GOWNS         WRAPS         FURS  HATS 


Talk  of  the  Office 


TYPICALLY  AMERICAN  INDIFFERENCE      .     .  . 

NE  of  the  immensely  important  problems  in  this  country  which  we 
face  with  typically  American  indifference  is  that  of  building.  The 
annual  waste  in  this  field  is  enormous.  Not  only  are  houses  put 
up  and  torn  down  before  they  are  fairly  used,  but  millions  of  them 
are  built  on  speculation,  of  materials  which  will  not  outlast  a  decade.  The 
zoning  laws  that  are  now  becoming  popular  are  all  very  well,  but  they  are  not 
comprehensive  enough.  On  the  hem  of  the  restricted  area  is  a  bedraggled 
ruffle  of  cheap,  ugly,  practically  worthless  houses. 

"prohibition  has  certainly  taught    .    .  ." 

We  don't  want  to  get  too  sociological,  because  this  happens  to  be  a  rather 
hot  morning,,  but  we  should  like  to  mention  that  prohibition  has  certainly 
taught  that  education  is  superior  to  legislation,  and  that  although  people 
can  be  taught  to  do  right  they  cannot  be  made  to  do  so.  Or  rather,  the  best 
must  be  taught  so  that  the  rest  can  be  made.  Apparently  the  best  have 
not  yet  been  taught  that  drinking  is  an  evil  and  they  make  little  attempt 
to  enforce  prohibition  on  the  rest. 

The  idea,  you  see,  is  to  educate  people  into  building  better  houses  so  that 
the  legislation  which  we  have  to-day  will  not  be  too  woefully  incompetent. 
Any  number  of  magazines  boast  that  they  are  contributing  to  this  campaign 
of  education,  and  yet  any  number  of  them  are  merely  misleading  the  public. 
Building  is  not  a  business  where  it  pays  to  indulge  in  fads  and  fancies.  A 
house  is  not  a  canvas  on  which  an  artist  can  daub  color  to  make  a  decorative 
effect.  A  house  is  something  solid  and  should  be  so  considered.  How  many 
of  these  magazines  which  are  loudest  in  their  cries  of  "Education!"  merely 
give  their  readers  a  lot  of  fantastic  designs,  "cute,"  "cunning,"  even  "inter- 
esting" but  not  sound  nor  stable. 

"a  perfectly  scabrous  effect    .    .  ." 

How  many  houses  dot  our  landscape  to-day  that  are  the  meretricious 
products  of  this  campaign  of  misinformation.  Numberless  little  stucco 
houses  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow;  some  of  them  smooth  surfaced,  most 
of  them  gouged  and  daubed  until  a  perfectly  scabrous  effect  is  produced. 
And  the  roofs!  Every  startling  color  combination  is  used  which,  if  put  into 
a  necktie,  would  represent  a  cartoonist's  conception  of  what  a  wife  buys  her 
husband  for  Christmas.  And  architectural  design!  Sagging  roof  trees, 
narrow,  needled  gables,  a  hodge-podge  of  window  treatments,  ostentatious 
or  barren  front  doors.  "Something  new!"  is  the  cry,  "Fie  upon  the  1880's. 
This  is  1926."  But  the  future  will  point  a  similar  finger  of  scorn  at  us — 
and  so  it  goes. 

We  feel  that  Country  Life's  contribution  to  this  campaign  is  something 
worthy  of  the  subject.  We  are  not  trying  to  convince,  but  we  do  want 
to  produce  the  best  set  of  facts  so  that  intelligent  readers  can  convince  them- 
selves.   We  give  you  in  October  our  annual  autumn  Building  Number. 

"the  paintings    .    .  ." 

1  he  first  article  will  deal  with  an  unusual  subject:  "Homes  by  the  Sea." 
This  was  written  by  Chesley  Bonestell  and  was  illustrated  by  him  with  a  set 
of  paintings  of  famous  houses  by  the  sea,  such  as  D.  L.  James's  in  California, 
James  B.  Deering's  in  Florida,  H.  H.  Havemeyer's  on  Long  Island,  and 
Moses  Taylor's  at  Newport.  The  paintings  are  very  lovely  and  Mr. 
Bonestell' s  article  is  decidedly  interesting. 

"LOOK  WITH   PITY  ON  THE   BRITISH   EFFORTS      .      .  ." 

Another  unusual  feature  of  the  October  number  will  be  "Modern  Amer- 
ican and  British  Houses"  by  D.  Alston  Beveridge,  F.  R.  I.  B.  A.  The 
assertion  is  often  made  that  American  architecture  is  far  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  country.  Our  nearest  competitor  is  said  to  be  Great  Britain, 
and  yet  many  of  our  intelligentsia  look  with  pity  on  the  British  efforts.  We 
are  fortunate  then  in  being  able  to  present  in  October  the  British  side  of  the 
question.  And  Mr.  Beveridge  has  chosen  an  excellent  way  to  illustrate 
his  article.  He  has  taken  the  plans  and  sketches  of  the  houses  awarded 
prizes  by  the  English  Country  Life  and  those  awarded  prizes  in  the  contest 
a mducted  last  year  by  Country  Life.  These  he  compares  in  a  very  inter- 
esting fashion. 

"Smaller  and  Better  Houses"  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Oswald  C. 
Hering,  noted  architect  of  New  York.  This  is  a  very  broad  title,  because 
the  problem  of  the  small  house  is  extraordinarily  difficult,  but  Mr.  Hering 
has  devoted  many  years  of  study  to  small  house  designing  and  he  is  well 
qualified  to  discuss  it. 

As  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  with  a  moderate  sized  house  we 
have  in  October  the  really  stunning  house  designed  by  Lewis  Bowman  for 
Mr.  N.  T.  McKee  in  Bronxville,  N.  Y.  This  is  one  of  the  best  English 
type  houses  we  have  ever  seen. 

Some  of  us  can  be  our  own  architects,  but  more  of  us  can  be  our  own 
interior  decorators,  and  to  help  us  toward  that  end  we  have  two  articles  in 
the  October  number:  "Fundamentals  of  Furnishing"  by  Lucy  D.  Taylor, 
and  "  Paneling  in  Oak  "  by  Jane  Holberton.  The  latter  is  the  first  of  a  series 
on  interior  woodwork. 

One  of  our  utilitarian  articles  will  be  by  Ethel  R.  Peyser  on  incinerators. 
Two  more  articles  will  deal  with  gardens,  one  showing  the  estate  of  Sydney  Z. 
Mitchell  at  Locust  Valley,  the  other  describing  the  joys  and  griefs  of  iris 
growing.    The  latter  is  by  Paul  B.  Sanders. 

"we  regretfully  close    .    .  ." 

And  in  October  we  regretfully  close  the  series  "Country  Cousins"  by 
\\  alter  A.  Dyer.  This  has  been  one  of  our  most  popular  features  and 
although  we  shall  not  see  Mr.  Dyer's  name  on  our  pages  for  a  few  months, 
we  hope  to  get  him  back  again  before  very  long. 
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■An  exceptionally  pleasing  early  XVI 1 1th  century  room  of  decorative  paintings,  now  on  view. 
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Uraffic  experts  acclaim 


this  adoption  of 


ALL  traffic  authorities  agree  that  the 
f  \  general  adoption  of  safety-glass  all 
around  as  regular  equipment  in  passenger 
automobiles,  now  pioneered  by  and  exclu- 
sive to  the  New  SAFETY  STUTZ,  will  result 
in  a  great  reduction  of  motoring  injuries. 

From  the  very  beginning,  every  New  STUTZ 
car  has  had  a  safety-glass  windshield.  Then 
the  builders  of  this  surpassingly  safe  auto- 
mobile, noting  the  increasing  frequency  of 
newspaper  reports  chronicling  damage  from 
flying  glass,  decided  that  the  New  SAFETY 
STUTZ  should  have  safety-glass  all  around. 

And  so,  safety-glass  has  been  put  into  every 
window,  and  window-ventilator,  every 
windshield,  and  windshield-wing  of  all  New 
SAFETY  STUTZ  models. 

This  voluntary  adoption  of  safety-glass,  at 
no  additional  expense  to  the  car-owner, 
means  that  the  ultimate  step  has  been  taken 
by  the  builders  of  the  New  SAFETY  STUTZ 
to  provide  the  safest  private  passenger  auto- 
mobile ever  built.  And  this  safety  feature 
is  obtainable  in  no  car  other  than  the  New 
SAFETY  STUTZ. 


The  safety-glass  feature  is  naturally  pio- 
neered by  the  designers  who  were  first  to 
radically  lower  the  center  of  mass  weight 
and  so  produce  an  automobile  of  incom- 
parable stability;  who  were  first  to  adopt 
the  improved  hydrostatic  four-wheel  brakes 
developed  by  Timken;  who  made  their 
frame  the  strongest  and  most  rigid  built, 
with  integral  steel  running-boards  or  "side- 
bumpers";  who  brought  steel  into  the  con- 
struction of  their  bodies  to  give  maximum 
strength  and  narrow,  clear-visioned  front 
corner-posts. 

And  the  builders  of  the  New  SAFETY 
STUTZ  now  announce  the  latest  develop- 
ment in  the  Fedco  System  of  Theft  Preven- 
tion and  Detection.  Additional  protection 
is  now  given  each  owner,  all  without  cost 
to  him,  by  indemnity  against  loss  of  use 
resulting  from  theft,  at  the  rate  of  five 
dollars  per  day,  up  to  thirty  days. 

New  SAFETY  STUTZ  models  with  their 
exclusive  features  are  now  on  display  every- 
where. See  the  New  SAFETY  STUTZ,  ride 
in  it,  drive  it. 


(Telegraphed  from  Lake  City,  Florida) 

Just  arrived  after  driving  fifteen  hundred 
miles  in  my  NEW  STUTZ  Vertical  Eight 
Brougham,  which  I  took  off  your  showroom 
floor  in  Chicago  one  week  ago  today.  The 
performance  of  this  car  over  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  Mountains  on  high  without  shift- 
ing gears  and  throug..  mud  and  on  speedways 
I  consider  marvelous.  Have  had  absolutely 
no  trouble  whatever  and  car  most  satisfactory 
in  every  way. 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  FULLER 

CHICAGO 


Eight  body  styles,  including  7-passenger  models, 
designed  and  constructed  under  the  supervision 
of  Brewster  of  New  York.  All  closed  bodies 
automatically  ventilated  —  an  exclusive  feature. 


STUTZ  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
of  AMERICA,  Inc. 
Indianapolis 


SAFETY  STuTZ 

The  first  and  only  automobile  to  provide  safety- 
glass  all  around  without  extra  charge  to  the  buyer 


Country  Life  Print 


The  galleon  model,  when  it  is  made  as  a  work  of  art  and  technically  correct  in  scale  and  detail,  is  justly  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  all  ship  models  for  decorative  purposes.  Ship  models  are  always  at  their  best  against  plain 
backgrounds,  as  here.    The  old  map  in  this  instance  is  well  placed  to  compose  but  not  conflict  with  the  model 
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The  Place  of  the  Ship  Model  in  Decoration 

By  Captain  Armitage  McCann  and  Matlack  Price 

Color  Illustrations  bv  Matlack  Price 


IN  THIS  country  the  vogue  for  possessing  a  ship  model,  or 
for  making  a  ship  model  collection,  is  now  widely  established, 
though  yet  so  young  as  to  allow  the  happy  find  of  treasure 
trove  in  some  forgotten  little  ship  in  a  sea  coast  attic,  or 
gathering  dust  on  the  top  of  a  highboy  in  the  back  room  of  some 
indifferent  antique  dealer.  Not  that  we  should  hold  out  too  glowing 
hopes  of  the  discovery  of  indifference  on  the  part  of  any  antique 
dealer  who  has  in  his  stock  anything  remotely  resembling  a  ship 
model.  Somehow  he  has  heard  that  for  this  particular  treasure 
there  are  now  many  ardent  hunters  afoot,  some  of  whom  are  dis- 
criminating and  exacting  collectors,  and  others  of  whom  are  solely 
bent  on  acquiring  a  specimen  of  any  degree  of  merit. 

Many  of  the  early  models  made  in  England  in  the  royal  shipyards 
and  by  private  shipwrights  were  fashioned  to  show  the  lines  and 
details  of  proposed  vessels,  so  that  the  work  could  be  altered  or  im- 
proved prior  to  beginning  the  actual  construction  of  the  ship,  the 
lines  of  which  were  taken  from  the  model.  Such  models  are  some- 
times made  to-day,  though  the  actual  lines  are  worked  out  on 
paper. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  these  models,  exquisitely  carved  and 
gilded,  were  minutely  exact  in  every  detail;  and  to-day  they  are 
among  the  rarest  treasures  to  be  found  by  the  collector,  and  highly 
expensive  to  acquire  when  they  are  found.  Many  of  the  foremost 
artists  of  the  day  did  not  hesitate  to  engage  in  the  making  or  embel- 
lishing of  these  ship  models, 
and  records  have  it  that  Grin- 
ling  Gibbons  himself,  Pett,  and 
other  famous  artists  worked  on 
them.  Like  models  of  other 
kinds  they  range  in  size  from 
a  few  inches  to  many  feet,  and 
in  value  from  a  few  dollars  to 
many  thousands. 

A  later  contemporary  build- 
er's type,  of  the  clipper  ship 
era,  was  the  simpler  model, 
giving  the  main  lines  of  the 
hull,  usually  sawed  in  half  and 
mounted  on  boards,  one  half 
going  to  the  owner  and  the 
other  retained  by  the  ship- 
wright as  a  working  model.  Of 
this  same  half-hull  type  are 
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A  model  of  Columbus's  Santa 
Maria,    by    E.    W.  Ottie 


most  of  the  racing  yacht  models  in  the  model  room  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club. 

No  type  of  ship  model,  however,  carries  with  it  so  much  appeal  as 
that  which  was  made  by  the  sailor  to  while  away  his  leisure  hours 
at  sea,  or  ashore  between  voyages.  Here  was  the  ship  on  which  he 
sailed,  as  carefully  and  completely  made  as  his  skill,  patience,  and 
available  tools  would  allow.  Although  it  is  sometimes  rough  in 
workmanship,  the  sailor-made  model  is  usually  accurate  in  its  main 
details,  and  above  all  it  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  the  sea.  With 
whatever  crudeness  parts  of  these  models  may  have  been  fashioned, 
it  is  a  curious  and  interesting  fact  that  they  have  a  more  truly 
nautical  "feel"  to  them,  and  more  nearly  recreate  the  illusion  of 
real  ships  than  the  far  more  accurately  scaled  models  of  the  ship- 
builder. 

One  peculiarity  of  most  sailor-made  models  is  a  distinct  aid  in 
distinguishing  them  from  counterfeits.  The  sailor  who  made  a  ship 
model  was  nearly  always  far  more  interested  in  the  rigging  than  in 
the  hull,  with  the  result  that  we  find  the  hull  often  crudely  finished, 
even  though  well-shaped,  and,  rising  above  it,  masts  and  spars 
finely  and  delicately  finished  and  with  a  network  of  intricate  and 
beautifully  executed  rigging.  It  was,  naturally,  a  matter  of  pride 
to  rig  his  model  with  absolute  accuracy  as  to  the  number  and  posi- 
tion of  the  ropes  and  their  fastenings,  whereas  the  landsman's  model, 
or  the  counterfeit  sailor-made  model,  usually  shows  greater  elabora- 
tion and  finish  of  the  hull,  and 
an  unseamanlike  or  actually 
inaccurate  system  of  rigging. 
There  is.  in  the  sailor-made 
model,  a  peculiar  sense  of  au- 
thenticity in  the  rigging  which 
is  definitely  recognizable  even 
to  persons  who  could  not  name 
a  single  rope  or  its  use.  It 
smacks  of  the  sea,  and  you  feel 
at  once  that  the  man  who 
made  it  knew  ships  and  their 
handling,  and  that  he  knew 
each  rope  as  well  as  we  know 
the  fingers  on  our  hands. 

Another  variety  of  sailor- 
made  model  is  the  little  ship 
set  in  a  bottle.  Many  people 
believe  that  this  is  done  by 


Another  of  Ot tie's  models  —  an 
English  East  Indiaman  of  1800 
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A  finch  made  scale  model  of  an  \fiieri<  an  clipper  ship.  The  Fortune  of  the  Indies,  perfect  in 
every  detail.  In  the  base  of  the  model  is  seen  a  copy  of  the  hook  in  which  the  Fortune 
spreads  her  sails  through  a  tale  of    adventure  between  New  England  and  China 
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some  sort  of  trick,  such  as  cutting  off  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bottle  to  admit  the  model,  the  fact, 
however,  being  that  the  ship's  hull,  masts, 
yards,  and  everything  are  passed  through  the 
neck  and  erected  inside.  It  is  a  slow,  tedious  job, 
which  only  the  man  with  unlimited  time  on  his 
hands,  and  unusually  nimble  fingers  would  under- 
take. Though  these  are  still  made  occasionally 
they  are  rare  enough  to  be  well  worth  having, 
apart  from  their  pleasure  to  the  eye  and  the 
intriguing  study  as  to  how  the  thing  was  done. 

It  would  seem  from  the  neglect  and  even  total 
destruction  which  many  of  the  old  sailor-made 
models  suffered  that  the  larger  part  of  their 
makers'  interest  must  have  centered  itself  in  the 
actual  making.  Often  enough  excellent  old 
models  came  to  be  used  as  childrens'  toys,  or 
were  stowed  away  in  attics  as  of  no  account. 

That  many  old  ship  models  were  so  long 
neglected  and  abused  may  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  when  they  were  made  the  ships  they 
represented  were  actually  sailing  the  seas  in  num- 
bers, and  came  into  the  everyday  business  of  life 
in  away  but  little  more  romantic  than  the  steam- 
ship of  the  present  day.  Our  viewpoint  now  is 
different,  and  we  see  and  feel  romance  in  the  old  things  that  were 
actuated,  in  a  leisurely  manner,  by  natural  forces — the  windmill, 
the  sun-dial,  the  ox-wagon,  and,  above  all,  the  sailing  vessel. 

The  sailor,  whether  a  fighting  man  or  a  merchantman,  whether 
of  the  frigate  or  the  clipper,  was  undoubtedly  adventurous  and 
(unless  shanghaied  or  press-ganged)  went  to  sea  because  the  spirit 
of  romance  and  adventure  was  strong  in  him.  Certainly  the  life 
was  hard  and  very  risky  and  the  pecuniary  reward  absurdly  small. 
The  men  of  the  days  of  caravel  and  galleon  were  even  more  adven- 
turous— they  put  boldly  to  sea  and  voyaged  over  unchartered 
oceans,  the  extent  and  perils  of  which  they  knew  not,  to  lands  but 
guessed  at,  in  vessels  not  much  larger  than  the  lifeboats  carried 
by  the  modern  liner. 

The  pioneering  in  real  ships 
having  been  done,  and  with  few 
places  indeed  now  remaining  to 
be  explored,  there  is  little  left  us 
but  to  envy  those  who  may  still 
set  sail  on  far  expeditions,  and 
moreover,  there  are  but  few 
things  we  may  do  in  a  leisurely 
manner. 

For  all  that  speed  has  taken 
from  the  old  tranquil  ordering  of 
our  living,  however,  we  owe  to  it 
the  whole  romance  of  the  great 
elipper  ship  era,  when  the  more 
extreme  ships  of  this  type  were 
designed  to  sacrifice  carrying 
capacity  to  speed,  with  a  result 
that  gave  us  more  grace  and 
beauty  in  sailing  vessels  than 
has  elsewhere  been  seen  before 
or  since.  Nor  were  men  at  that 
time  yet  entirely  under  the  domi- 
nation of  commerce  and  gain,  for 
patriotic  national  pride  and  a 
large  element  of  the  sporting 
spirit  definitely  entered  into  the 
fabricating  and  sailing  of  these 
white-winged  ships  of  grace  and 
beauty.  From  a  brochure  issued 
by  the  State  Street  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Boston,  we  read  that 
"The  sea  was  the  Wall  Street 
and  State  Street  of  the  days  when 
shipping  was  in  its  prime,"  that 
business  was  not  the  exclusive 
topic  of  the  Old  Merchant's 
Exchange,  but  that  "wagers  of 


A  Spanish  galleon  of  1600  by  E  W.  Ottie 


For  its  pictorial  quality  and  as  an  inspiration  for  day  dreaming 
before  the  open  fire,  the  ship  model  stands  supreme  as  an  over- 
mantel.  In  the  residence  of  Leland  H.  Ross,  Esq.,  Madison,  N.  J. 


thousands  of  dollars  were  made  on  the  sailing 
time  of  clippers  about  to  clear  for  distant  ports," 
and  that  "every  man  connected  with  shipping 
backed  his  favorite  clipper."  Elsewhere  we 
read : 

"  Forty-five  years  ago,  when  the  steam  packet 
was  slowly  but  surely  pushing  the  clipper  into 
the  background.  South  Street,  in  New  York,  was 
virtually  a  swaying  forest  of  masts  and  spars. 
California  sailing  packets  and  clipper  ships  from 
all  parts  of  the  globe  poked  their  bowsprits  far 
across  the  street,  almost  into  the  windows  of  the 
counting-houses  opposite.  Sailors  swapped  yarns 
and  told  strange  tales  of  adventure  in  Madagas- 
car, Montevideo,  Melbourne,  Singapore,  and 
other  ports  of  the  seven  seas.  Uptown  the 
youthful  New  Yorker  of  1873  played  'toss'  with 
'chromo  cards',  gaudily  printed  in  all  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow,  announcing  that  the  Red  Jacket, 
Flying  Cloud,  The  Dreadnaught,  or  some  other 
crack  sailing  vessel  of  the  day  was  loading  for  San 
Francisco  or  some  port  in  the  Orient,  and  would 
clear  in  about  three  weeks." 

Coming  to  us  now,  as  vivid,  compelling  re- 
minders of  that  era  of  the  romance  of  shipping, 
are  the  models  of  some  of  the  old  clippers,  though  clipper  models 
are  among  the  rarest  types  to  be  found.  As  an  instance  of 
treasure  trove,  picture  a  ship  model  enthusiast,  one  of  the 
present  writers,  to  be  exact,  discovering  in  Baltimore  a  perfect 
example,  sailor-made  and  contemporary — a  miniature  clipper  of 
narrow,  graceful  lines  and  intricate  rigging,  and  picture  further, 
this  precious  ship  being  carried  on  his  lap  in  a  chair  car  from  Balti- 
more to  New  York. 

Another  ship  model  incident,  perhaps  unique  in  the  whole 
lore  of  ship  models,  concerns  itself  with  The  Fortune  of  the  Indies, 
and  the  book  of  the  same  name.  Here  was  a  tale  which  con- 
cerned itself  mainly  with  the  story  of  a  beautiful  clipper  ship 

model,  lost  by  an  old  New  Eng- 
land family  of  ship-owners  and 
ship-masters,  and  found  again, 
to  bring  back  vanished  fortunes 
from  China. 

So  graceful,  so  beautiful,  so 
significant  of  the  more  spacious 
age  of  the  clipper  ship  was  The 
Fortune  of  the  Indies  in  the  pages 
of  the  book  that  one  of  the  pres- 
ent writers  resolved  to  make  the 
fictional  ship  a  real  one,  and  fash- 
ioned a  model  of  her  for  the 
authoress  who  had  so  vividly 
created  a  ship  model  with  words. 
In  "The  Fortune  of  the  Indies" 
the  association  of  the  model  of 
that  swift  and  graceful  ship  with 
the  old  family  of  former  ship- 
owners simply  tells  a  tale  that 
would  be  true  of  many  a  New 
England  family. 

Removed,  now,  by  three  quart- 
ers of  a  century  from  the  days 
when  tall  clipper  ships  raced, 
under  all  sail,  around  the  Horn 
from  New  York  to  Yokohama, 
we  find  ourselves  immersed  in 
new  excitements  and  new  ven- 
tures, though  many  of  our  ex- 
citements are  superficial  and 
unsatisfying  and  most  of  our 
ventures  are  in  the  hands  of  large 
companies.  And  now  that  a  time 
is  reached  when  the  romantic 
past  of  sailing  ships,  and  especi- 
ally of  the  clipper  ship  era  might 
well  be  in  danger  of  sinking  into 
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oblivion,  a  legion  of  special  collectors  makes  its  appearance — the 
collectors  of  ship  models. 

There  were,  to  be  sure,  and  quite  naturally,  a  few  pioneers,  notably 
the  late  Alexander  Drake,  beloved  art  editor  of  the  old  Century 
magazine.  Most  of  the  Drake  collection,  to-day,  rinds  permanent 
anchorage  at  India  House,  the  merchants'  club  on  the  south  of 
Hanover  Square,  in  New  York.  In  his  time,  it  is  told  by  latter-day 
collectors  with  envious  incredulity,  he  picked  up  ship  models  for  no 
more  than  two  dollars.  Impossible!  .  .  .  yet  legend  so  hath 
it.  To-day,  two  hundred  is  an  average  price  for  a  fair  model — a 
better  model,  perhaps,  than  one  that  Drake  may  have  given  two 
dollars  for,  yet  even  a  considerable  discount  from  such  an  in- 
crease in  value  destroys  none  of  the  thrill  of  what  must  have  been 
the  possibilities,  then,  for  treasure  trove  in  little  ships. 

So  earnest,  so  keenly  astride  their  hobby  are  the  ship  model  col- 
lectors that  they  have  formed  a  club,  and  have  already  so  far  allowed 
the  public  to  share  the  joy  of  ship  models  as  to  give  three  loan  ex- 
hibitions in  New  York.  Among  the  members  are  such  well-known 
names  as  Clarkson  A.  Collins,  Booth  Tarkington,  The  Hon.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  Arthur  Curtiss  lames,  Junius  S.  Morgan,  Jr.,  and 
Col.  H.  H.  Rogers. 

Compared,  certainly,  with  any  such  collecting  as  Bristol  glass, 
luster  ware,  pewter,  Toby  jugs,  or  even  antique  furniture,  the 
collecting  of  ship  models  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  The  finding  of  a 
good  one  is  so  rare,  and  the  possibility  of  acquiring  it  so  beset  with 
difficulty,  financial  and  otherwise,  that  there  is  a  real  thrill  in  the 
mere  sight  of  the  coveted  little  ship  actually  riding  at  anchor  on 
your  own  mantelpiece  or  atop  the  bookcase.  You  can  scarcely 
believe  that  it  is  really  there. 

It  is  in  the  hunt  that  the  true  collector  finds  untold  zest.  Any  one 
(if  there  breathes  a  man  with  soul  so  dead)  who  has  never  collected 
anything,  can  not  understand  this  special  human  complex,  and  I 
do  not  know  that  the  psychologists  have  yet  told  to  just  what 
primitive  predatory  instincts  we  owe  it. 

In  collecting  ship  models  you  may,  of  course,  go  directly  to  an 
antique  shop,  or  to  a  dealer  who  specializes  in  models,  and  buy  one 


Photograph  by  Drix  Duryea 
The  grace  and  beauty  of  the  well-made  ship  model,  no  less  than  its 
message  from  seafaring  days  and  ways  of  an  earlier  time,  make  it 
the  decoration  par  excellence  fot  the  library  or  living  room  table 
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The  clean-cut  lines  of  this  clipper  ship  model  are 
a  delight,  to  the  novice  as  well  as  to  the  sea-wise 


(at  a  price,  be  it  understood)  without  any  trouble  or  delay.  Trouble 
and  delay,  however,  to  the  true  collector,  vastly  enhance  the  value 
of  his  find.  He  can  yarn  about  it.  Every  time  he  tells  of  the  diffi- 
culties he  had  in  getting  that  ship  model  over  his  mantel,  the  diffi- 
culties increase,  until  it  comes  to  seem  nearly  incredible  that  he  got 
it  at  all.  Such,  however,  are  the  joys  of  the  collector,  and  far  rather 
than  deprive  himself  of  difficulties  in  acquisition,  he  will  track  down 
models  in  old  seaports  or  other  likely  and  unlikely  places,  perhaps 
hearing  of  one,  only  to  find  it  has  gone  elsewhere,  following  it  up  and 
finally  discovering  it,  or  perhaps  losing  that  scent  and  picking  up 
another.  Then  there  is  the  business  of  persuading  the  owner  to 
part  with  his  treasure,  and  the  final  thrill  of  acquiring  the  precious 
miniature. 

Do  not  think,  either,  that  once  you  have  acquired  one  ship  model 
you  are  immune.  By  no  means.  With  one  in  the  living  room,  the 
dining  room  seems  bereft  of  interest  without  one,  so  there  must  be 
another,  and  with  three  or  four  gracing  points  of  vantage  in  the  home 
you  suddenly  realize  that  nothing  but  a  ship  model  could  make 
a  wholly  satisfying  decoration  for  your  office. 

Though  much  of  Europe  has  been  combed  for  the  real  antique, 
there  is  still  much  treasure  trove  to  be  unearthed.  Not  everyone 
can  afford  to  acquire  such  a  collection  as  that  recently  bought  by 
Colonel  H.  H.  Rogers.  It  was  gathered  together  by  Charles  Sergison, 
the  Clerk  of  the  Acts  of  the  British  Navy  from  1689  to  1718.  These 
he  most  likely  acquired  from  the  Royal  Dockyards  as  perquisites  of 
his  position.  Some  of  them  were  the  models  from  which  the  ships 
were  built,  and  some  of  them  were  undoubtedly  made  after  the 
building  of  the  ship  "to  keep  in  with  the  boss."  These  seemed  at 
the  time  to  have  been  considered  of  but  little  value  and  apparently 
no  effort  was  made  by  the  Navy  itself  or  the  Government  to  preserve 
them,  which  is  lucky  for  us  in  America. 

However,  Sergison  knew  a  good  thing  when  he  saw  it,  and  installed 
them  at  his  manor  at  Chuckfield  Park,  Sussex,  where  he  had  cases 
specially  built  for  them  and  where  they  were  carefully  preserved 
for  more  than  two  centuries,  until  now,  Col.  Rogers  having  kindly 
lent  them  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York,  we 
may  see  them  in  almost  their  original  condition. 

Though  there  are  no  more  known  early  private  collections  of  such 
importance,  there  must  however  be  many  individual  specimens  yet 
to  be  unearthed  and  possibly  some  unknown  collections.  There  is 
strong  presumption,  for  instance,  that  Samuel  Pepys,  of  diary  fame, 
formed  such  a  collection.  He  also  was  Clerk  of  the  Acts  for  the 
Navy  and  wrote  in  his  diary,  in  1662,  "At  my  office  all  alone  all  the 
morning,  and  the  smith  being  with  me  about  other  things,  did  open 
a  chest  that  hath  stood  ever  since  I  came  to  my  office,  and  there  we 
found  a  model  of  a  fine  ship,  which  I  long  to  know  whether  it  be  the 
King's  or  Mr.  Turner's."  Then  later  in  the  year  he  wrote,  "  He,  Mr. 
Anthony  Deane  of  Woolwich,  promises  me  also  a  model  of  a  ship, 
which  will  please  me  exceedingly,  for  I  do  want  one  of  my  own." 
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Certainly  Pepys  epitomized  the  present- 
lay  craving  for  ship  models  when  he 
vrote  "for  I  do  want  one  of  my  own." 

Museums,  dealers,  and  private  col- 
ectors  assiduously  hunt  for  these 
nodels,  but  who  will  be  the  lucky 
inder  no  one  knows.  It  might  be  you 
»r  I,  for  some  unknown  collection  or 
nany  rare  single  models  might  even  be 
11  this  country,  perhaps  forgotten  in 
i  storage  loft,  or  in  the  attic  of  an  old 
louse. 

Another  collection  of  which  all  trace 
5  lost  is  that  formed  by  Thomas 
lewer  about  the  same  time  as  the 
iergison  collection.  This  collection 
lay  have  been  scattered,  but  in  any 
ase  there  must  be  many  beautiful  and 
aluable  models  yet  to  be  unearthed. 

There  are  several  avenues  by  which 
ne  may  become  acquainted  with  ship 
lodel  lore:  every  large  maritime  city 
1  Europe  has  its  public  ship  model 
ollections,  notably  The  Louvre  in 
'aris,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
Whitehall,  and  Greenwich  in  London, 

thers  in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  other  English  seaports,  the  Ryks 
luseum  in  Amsterdam,  at  Berlin,  Rotterdam,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
olm,  Petrograd,  and  Helsingfors. 
In  this  country  ship  models  may  be  found  at  the  U.  S.  National 
luseum  of  Washington,  at  the  Peabody  Museum,  Salem,  Mass., 
he  Old  State  House  and  Massachusetts  Technical  Institute,  Bos- 
5n,  The  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Institute,  The  Bourne  Museum, 
lew  Bedford,  and  some  smaller  collections.  New  York,  as  the 
reatest  seaport  of  the  world,  should  have  the  finest  collection,  but 


Photograph  by  Richard  A.  Ade 
A  nautical  fireplace  treatment  in  the  residence  of  Mr.  Joseph  L. 
Wharton,  Jr.,  Meadowbrook,  Pa.    The  andirons  (dating  from  1740) 
are  cut  brass  surmounted  by  little  sailing  ships  of  steel,  and  the  over- 
mantel is  an  1830  .ship  model  made  by  an  old  Newport  sea  captain 


on  the  contrary  has  nothing  of  the 
kind.  There  is  a  moderate  semi-public 
collection  at  India  House  and  a  few 
fine  examples  at  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club.  There  are  usually  a  few  pri- 
vately owned  ones  to  be  seen  at  the 
Architectural  League  Exhibitions  and 
many  fine  examples  at  the  Exhibitions 
of  the  Ship  Model  Society,  one  of  the 
aims  of  which  is  to  stimulate  sufficient 
general  interest  to  lead  to  the  founda- 
tion of  a  Maritime  Museum  in  New 
York.  There  are  some  ship  models  in 
the  hands  of  dealers,  but  the  great  ma- 
jority are  privately  owned,  and  scattered 
over  the  countryside. 

Old  and  new  books  may  be  obtained 
about  ships  and  their  models,  and  some 
of  them  may  be  consulted  at  the  lib- 
raries, with  dealers  here  and  abroad 
who  specialize  in  this  type  of  literature; 
and  for  those  who  wish  to  build  their 
own  models  there  are  men  who  hunt 
out  the  old  records  and  supply  hull  and 
sail  plans,  and  there  are  firms  which  sup- 
ply parts,  or  which  will  build  complete 
any  ship  desired,  ancient  or  modern. 

The  collecting  of  ship  models,  from  whatever  motive,  to-day 
ranks  high  as  among  other  forms  of  "  antiqueering."  You  may  be 
actuated  by  the  spirit  of  the  romance  of  that  more  "spacious  age" 
of  which  these  "frail  miniatures"  are  a  relic;  you  may  have  the  flair 
of  the  interior  decorator,  the  material  farsightedness  of  the  investor, 
or  the  urge  of  the  lover  of  ships;  but  in  any  case  the  game  is  well 
worth  the  hunt,  and  no  collector  in  any  other  realm  of  the  antique 
can  outdo  you  in  your  tales  of  treasure  trove  in  little  ships. 
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Anchored  in  a  window  of  one  of  New  York's  skyscrapers,  this  little  bark  finds  a  fitting  background  in  the  city's  famous  skyline  and  distant  harbor  shipping 
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The  Country  Life  House 

A  Preliminary  Announcement 


AS  WE  mentioned  in  the  August 
issue,  Country  Life  is  building  a 
house,  one  that  we  shall  be  proud 
of  and  one  which  we  think  any  of 
our  readers  would  be  proud  to 
own.  The  selected  site  is  on  North  Street  in 
Westchester  County,  New  York,  nearly  equi- 
distant from  Rye  and  White  Plains.  The  lot 
is  on  a  high  knoll  in  Sterling  Ridge.  Behind 
it  lie  the  acres  of  the  Westchester-Biltmore 
Country  Club,  a  land  of  rolling  hills,  well 
wooded  knolls,  and  verdant  pasture  land.  The 
house  faces  on  North  Street,  and  across  the  way 
are  four  hundred  acres  of  beautiful  Sterling  Ridge. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  live  in  this  charming 
residential  district  north  of  New  York,  doubtless 
have  seen  the  Country  Life  House  in  process 
of  construction.  It  will,  we  expect,  be  finished 
in  November  and  will  be  open  at  all  times  to 
inspection  by  the  public.  The  architects  are 
Patterson  &  Willcox,  Inc.,  of  New  York.  The 
plan  they  have  developed  is  entirely  original  and 
is  used  by  them  for  the  first  time  in  the  Country 
Life  House.  In  October  we  shall  give  you  full 
details  of  the  house:  its  cost,  all  the  materials 
used,  and  floor  plans  and  elevations.  We  shall 
content  ourselves  here  with  giving  you  a  mere 
suggestion  of  its  beauties  and  practicality. 

It  is  known  as  a  "three-in-one"  house.  Messrs. 
Patterson  &  Willcox  had  in  mind  the  young  home 
builder  when  they  designed  this  house.  So  often 
a  young  couple  must  go  to  an  undesirable  neigh- 
borhood to  secure  a  small  house,  or  they  purchase 
a  small  house  incapable  of  enlargement  and  then 
in  due  time  have  to  leave  it  and  its  associations, 
its  gardens,  and  all  its  endearing  features  to  move 
into  a  bigger  house.  As  a  solution  of  these  diffi- 
culties the  architects  offer  the  "three-in-one" 
house.  This  can  be  built  in  three  units:  first,  a 
central,  complete  small  house,  later  a  wing  to 
the  right,  and  still  later  a  wing  to  the  left,  a  service 
court,  and  so  forth.  The  finished  product  is  a 
beautiful  house,  104  feet  long,  costing  (in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York)  $35,000.  It  is  in  the  Eng- 
lish half-timber  style,  with  oak  beams  and 
whitewashed  brick  walls.  The  brick  is  laid  some- 
what unevenly  to  produce  an  interesting  texture. 
The  roof  is  of  heavy  slate  and  the  window  case- 
ments are  metal.  The  other  specifications  we 
shall  announce  in  our  October  number.  Each 
one  has  been  passed  upon  by  the  editors  of 
Country  Life  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  each 
one  is  the  best  possible  for  the  purpose. 

Messrs.  Patterson  &  Willcox  are  the  builders 
as  well  as  the  architects  of  the  Country  Life 


House  and  the  owners  are  the  Biltmore 
Hills  Real  EstateCorporation,  who  also 
own  the  land  upon  which  it  is  built. 
The  Biltmore  Hills  company  has  charge 
of  the  development  of  the  four  hun- 
dred, and  more,  acres  of  Sterling  Ridge. 

Ground  was  broken  July  6,  1926,  by 
the  Editor  of  Country  Life  in  the  pres- 
ence of  representatives  from  the  firms 
mentioned,  and  others.  Our  readers 
may  have  seen  the  notice  of  this  event 
in  the  New  York  newspapers.  The 
work  of  excavation  was  begun  imme- 
diately thereafter  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding month  notable  progress  has 
been  made.  Country  Life  is  spon- 
soring the  house  because  it  is  anxious 
to  lay  before  its  public  the  actual 
figures  on  the  building  of  a  house 
near  New  York,  and  because  it 
wishes  to  make  this  house  perfect  as 
regards  architectural  beauty,  quality 
of  construction,  and  selection  of  ma- 
terials. 


A  rough  map  of  the  country  north  of  New  York,  showing  the  Country 
Like  site  on  North  Street,  three  quarters  of  an  hour  by  train  from  the  city 


Looking  across  the  site  toward  (ree  shaded  North  Street 
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Adventuring         in  Antiques 


I — The  Itinerant  Antiquer  Traverses 

Pennsylvania 


"S  ¥         VERY  dyed-in-the-wool  antiquer  looks 

H toward  New  England  as  the  birthplace 
of  American  antiques.    Publicity  did  it. 
a  It  has  been  ballyhooed  from  lecture 
I  --"7  platforms  and  flowingly  worded  hotel 
booklets  that  there  is  only  one  such  wondrous 
place  for  quaint,  historic  charm. 

Just  suppose  that  Plymouth  Rock  had  landed 
on  the  Pilgrims  rather  than  the  Pilgrims  on  the 
Rock.  We  then  should  probably  have  looked  to 
William  Penn  as  our  historic  forefather.  To  be 
sure,  he  led  a  far  more  colorful  life  than  the  Pil- 
grims but  lacked  the  indispensable  publicity  to 
keep  him  in  the  foreground.  Many  times  we 
have  seen  him  pictured  in  those  shiny  old  litho- 
graphs with  a  selected  band  of  Indians  in  full 
war-paint  gathered  around  him  standing  before 
an  open  chest  overflowing  with  calicoes,  and  what- 
nots! Even  with  his  stock  dramatic  gestures, 
hampered  only  by  many  strings  of  beads,  he 
managed  to  put  across  some  real  estate  deals  that 
were  eclipsed  only  by  the  purchase  of  Manhattan. 

Pennsylvania  with  its  celebrated  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  it's  wonderful  craftsmen,  has  for  a 
long  time  been  frowned  upon  by  the  hard- 
hearted New  England  collectors.  Now  they  have 
accepted  it  with  open  arms,  for  the  lacey  Sandwich 
glass  at  its  best  never  pulled  the  prices  that  Stiegel 
glass  did  last  winter  in  the  auction  rooms.  Why, 
it  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  I  saw  a  Stiegel 
glass  sugar  bowl  with  a  small  rooster  perched  on 
the  cover,  sell  for  #1,200.  What  piece  of  New 
England  Sandwich  could  compare  with  that  in 
price  ? 

Then  too,  in  the  following  week,  two  of  New 
England's  supposedly  finest  block-front  highboys 
and  scrutoires  were  placed  on  sale  and  brought 
about  two  thousand  dollars  each,  which  shows  in 
sharp  contrast  to  a  Savery  highboy  that  brought 
nine  thousand  and  a  lowboy  from  the  same  Phil- 
adelphia maker  that  brought  four  thousand.  Of 
course,  these  things  were  the  finest  of  cabinet 
pieces,  but  the  simpler  and  cruder  farmhouse 
pieces  of  walnut  and  of  maple  have  found  their 
way  into  the  hearts  of  rabid  antiquers. 

Spurred  on  by  the  coming  popularity  of  the 
fine  old  walnut  and  mahogany  I  must  have  in- 
herited the  spirit  of  the  '4Qers,  for  I  suddenly  had 
the  urge  to  go  West — southwest. 

Once  again  we  climbed  in  the  "  covered  wagon," 
that  battered  but  loyal  car  of  mine,  and  set  sail. 
Rusty,  my  police  dog,  who  had  gained  his  taste 
for  antiques  by  chewing  my  best  hooked  rugs, 
pricked  up  his  ears  as  the  car  gave  a  plunge  down 
the  gang  plank  on  to  the  ferry.  It  was  one  of 
those  first  hot  days  of  the  season,  yet  the  cool 
breeze  off  the  water  combined  with  the  out-of- 
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tune  two-piece  orchestra  of  the  ferry  fanned 
my  enthusiasm.  The  gang  plank  of  the  ferry 
had  been  thrown  down  and  before  the  echo  had 
hardly  died  away,  the  car  seemed  to  fly  up  the 
long  Palisade  hills,  over  red  meadows,  till  sud- 
denly the  mystic  sign  "Antiques"  appeared  upon 
the  horizon.  My  conscience  was  eased  as  I 
stopped  and  looked  at  the  flushed  red  expression 
on  the  hot  motometer.  I  received  my  welcome 
from  the  door  mat  and  the  pump  handle  hand- 
shake. 

The  shop  itself,  skilfully  arranged  with  the  deft 
touch  of  an  expert  decorator,  showed  that  Empire 
furniture  of  mahogany  and  cherry  was  winning 
favor  in  the  heart  of  the  owner. 

"Yes,"  said  the  proprietor  in  a  soothing  voice 
as  she  gently  patted  a  scroll  front  bureau,  "The 
Empire  furniture  is  having  a  splendid  revival. 
Pine  and  maple's  sort  'a  passe,  so  to  speak." 

The  things  that  seemed  to  stand  foremost  were 
the  heavily  carved  pineapple  decorations  on 
bureaus,  beds,  and  mirrors,  which  made  me  be- 
lieve that  pineapple  was  the  favorite  fruit  and 
even  at  that  time  there  were  "no  bananas." 

From  many  things  I  singled  out  a  touching 


pair  of  Currier  &  Ives  prints,  dubbed,  "The 
Sailor's  Adieu,"  and  "Return,"  for  the  small 
sum  of  #4  each.  Slipping  them  in  the  back  of 
the  car  we  set  sail  and  it  was  not  until  I  realized 
that  the  flushed  appearance  of  my  motometer 
was  caused  by  the  lack  of  water  that  I  stopped 
at  one  of  those  wayside  stands  which  sells  hot 
dogs,  doughnuts,  and  other  indigestibles.  After 
a  bottle  of  lukewarm  fizz  water,  I  asked  for 
a  drink  for  the  car.  Instead  of  the  usual  tin 
watering  can  I  was  handed  a  large  Chelsea  pitcher 
— the  kind  with  blue  posies  raised  in  relief  on  a 
white  background.  The  car's  thirst  quenched, 
our  talk  immediately  turned  toward  the  pitcher. 
A  little  praise  brought  the  fact  that  it  was  part 
of  a  set  of  fifty  pieces  and  the  only  broken  one 
at  that;  a  little  more  praise  brought  me  before 
the  worst  possible  type  of  golden  oak  closet  with 
a  convex  glass  door  which  held  the  set  of  china, 
and  a  little  more  praise,  with  #50,  bought  the 
china — but  (there  always  seems  to  be  a  'but'  or 
an  'if  in  everything)  I  had  to  take  the  closet  or 
I  couldn't  take  the  china.  "It's  the  space  I 
want,"  she  repeated  time  and  time  again,  "you 
take  all  or  leave  it  stay." 

With  optimism  I  packed  the  china  in  a  "last 
Sunday's"  paper,  and  with  grunts  and  groans 
pushed  the  heavy  closet  into  the  back  of  the  car. 
As  I  wiped  my  brow,  I  looked  at  the  convex 
glass  that  sparkled  in  the  hot  sun  ten  times 
brighter  than  the  Koh-i-noor  diamond. 

With  a  cheery  good-bye,  she  pocketed  the  $5° 
and  wished  me  luck.  In  the  distance  I  seemed 
to  see  a  mirage — a  dining  room  of  old  yellow 
walnut  with  my  china  spread  on  a  table,  set  as 
if  for  a  king.  But  I  was  brought  back  to  sudden 
reality  by  the  clatter  of  the  closet  door  as  I 
started  the  car  a-rattling  down  the  road.  They 
say  every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining  but  not  every 
golden  oak  dresser  has  a  set  of  Chelsea. 

It  was  my  sole  idea  to  find  a  junk  dealer  or 
second-hand  furniture  man  and  get  rid  of  my 
white  elephant.  At  Somerville  I  found  that  the 
second-hand  furniture  man  had  just  painted 
"Antiques"  over  his  old  sign  and  would  not 
consider  buying  the  closet  nor  even  accepting 
it  as  a  gift.  He  said  that  he  doubted  if  anyone 
else  would  take  it,  as  the  people  in  that  town 
had  to  pay  to  cart  the  trash  away.  Sheepishly, 
Rusty  and  I  sailed  on. 

It  was  near  Freehold  that  wTe  pulled  up  at  an 
attractive  shop  that  displayed  many  of  its 
things  on  the  porch. 

"Are  you  looking  for  antiques?"  asked  the 
proprietor,  as  I  entered.  I  saw  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye — a  sparkle  that  was  a  reflection  of  the  shining 
glass  door  in  my  car.    I  felt  like  a  boy  delivering 
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his  graduation  speech  as  I  tried  to  free  myself 
of  responsibility  of  ownership  of  the  closet,  but 
without  avail — for  even  Rusty  stood  back  of  me 
and  barked  delightedly. 

The  owner  was  a  jovial  man  and  had  a  good 
time  over  it  as  he  led  me,  chuckling,  through  his 
place.  His  array  of  glass  sparkled  like  his  eyes 
as  the  sun  crept  through  the  windows  and  touched 
it  here  and  there.  He  told  me  many  anecdotes 
about  the  Jersey  glass  factories,  how  they  blew 
the  glass  and  even  how  they  are  now  reproducing 
it — those  blue  milk  bowls,  amber  pitchers,  and 
Christmas  tree  lights  with  quilted  patterns  that 
bring  such  fabulous  prices  in  the  city  shops. 
Then  there  was  the  enameled  so-called  Stiegel 
glass  and  many  other  types  that  so  nearly  re- 
semble the  Pennsylvania  glass  in  character,  which 
he  said  have  been  shipped  directly  from  the 
Continent  to  the  auctions  in  the  backwoods  of 
Pennsylvania.  I  could  have  listened  to  him  for 
hours  but  I  realized  that  I  must  pull  up  stakes 
or  I  should  not  be  in  Philadelphia  that  night. 
As  I  was  leaving,  my  eye  caught  sight  of  a  glass 
tank.  The  dickering  started  at  $1$  to  me  (why 
any  more  to  me  than  to  anyone  else  I  didn't  find 
out)  but  climaxed  at  #10.  So  down  the  road 
I  heard  his  happy  laugh  over  the  clatter  of  the 
cupboard. 

Mile  after  mile  of  those  red  clay  roads  flanked 
on  either  side  by  scrubby  pine  trees,  with  a  house 
now  and  then,  some  with  green  shutters,  others 
bragging  no  paint.  When  with  a  sudden  scream 
of  brakes,  Rusty  was  rudely  awakened  just  in 
time  to  see  a  wonderful  roundabout  Windsor  on  a 
porch.  With  its  fresh  white  paint  (which  I  had 
to  pay  for  later)  it  stood  out  against  the  drab 
unpainted  walls  of  the  farmhouse  like  a  diamond 
in  its  setting. 

The  noise  of  the  brakes  which  had  aroused 
Rusty  also  brought  the  occupants  to  the  windows 
intent  on  seeing  what  they  no  doubt  thought  was 
a  steam  calliope  lost  from  some  circus. 


As  I  reached  the  veranda  I  was  met  by  a  kindly 
old  gentleman  who  immediately  mistook  me  for 
the  minister's  son  until  he  readjusted  his  specta- 
cles and  realized  his  terrible  mistake.  The  fact 
that  I  had  a  double,  I  explained  to  him,  reminded 
me  of  a  story  about  a  chair  like  the  white  one  he 
had  on  the  piazza.  I  won't  go  into  all  the  details, 
but  after  a  half  an  hour  of  jesting,  it  seriously 
became  mine  for  an  even  swap  of  my  china  closet. 
That  closet  had  caught  his  eye  from  the  moment 
I  stopped.  Before  the  trade  was  complete  I 
made  sure  that  he  had  his  right  glasses  so  that  I 
could  go  on  with  a  clear  conscience  and  a  splendid 
type  of  Pennsylvania  Windsor. 

It  was  with  a  joyful  heart  that  he  bade  me 
good-bye,  and  as  I  was  starting  the  car  I  heard 
him  murmur,  "Them  city  fellas  ain't  so  smart 
after  all."  Well,  it's  all  in  how  you  look  at  it,  I 
guess.  Rusty  shook  his  head  approvingly  as  we 
left  the  house  far  in  the  distance. 

It  seemed  no  time  before  we  entered  Pennsyl- 
vania with  it's  sturdy  and  substantial  houses  of 
stone  and  brick  and  oversize  barns  that  towered 
in  the  background.  Then  without  warning 
Philadelphia  loomed  upon  the  horizon. 

After  supper  we  wandered  down  Pine  Street, 
the  Madison  Avenue  of  New  York,  the  Charles 
Street  of  Boston,  and  it  was  here  that  we  made 
our  first  real  purchase.  The  owner  was  closing 
up  as  we  entered  yet  seemed  only  too  glad  to  show 
us  about,  for,  as  he  said,  the  season  was  slow  and 
he  would  like  to  help  us  out.  With  great  pride 
he  flitted  about  showing  us  the  many  kinds  of 
slipware,  sets  of  spatter  china,  painted  tinware, 
Betty  lamps,  and  many  other  things  that  seem 
so  interesting.  Not  until  we  reached  the  back 
of  his  shop  did  I  see  the  "find."  There  under  a 
rather  miscellaneous  dough  table  was  a  cabriole 
leg  table  of  walnut  with  spade  feet  and  drop  leaves. 
"Yes,"  he  had  saved  it  for  the  top — maybe  it 
would  fit  a  gateleg  table  some  time  but  if  I  wanted 
it  he  would  sell  it  to  me  for  forty-five  dollars. 


It  was  not  long  before  it  was  in  my  car  and  I  was  I 
on  my  way  again,  only  to  stop  a  few  doors  be- 
yond. Here  in  the  shadows  of  the  flickering  gas 
light  I  brought  to  light  a  pair  of  quaintly  molded 
figures  of  early  Quakers  once  painted  in  brilliant 
colors  but  now  mellowed  with  age.  And  before  I  1 
left,  the  owner,  whose  gold  teeth  sparkled  as 
none  I  ever  had  seen  before,  had  condescended 
to  sell  me  his  finest  cupboard  of  walnut  with 
rattail  hinges  and  paneled  doors,  for  #50,  crated. 
Selah! 

It  was  raining  as  we  reached  the  car  again. 
Up  and  down  the  bald  blank  streets,  in  the  drizzl- 
ing rain,  we  wandered  for  the  next  hour.  Occa- 
sional street  signs  merely  confused  us  and  the 
rain  fell  monotonously.  In  desperation  I  got  out 
a  road  map  and  seeking  the  arc  of  the  headlights 
sat  down  to  work  out  my  labyrinth.  The  ar- 
rival of  a  native  on  the  scene  disclosed  the 
disconcerting  information  that  I  was  seated  on 
the  milestone,  obscuring  the  very  directions  I  so 
laboriously  sought.  Thus  enlightened,  we  wound 
our  way  back  to  a  presentable  hotel  to  rest  our 
weary  bones  for  the  night. 

By  eight  o'clock  next  morning  we  were  out 
on  one  of  the  historic  turnpike  roads  that  lead 
from  Philadelphia,  where  a  century  ago  countless 
taverns  thrived.  This  particular  road  averaged 
four  taverns  to  a  mile  with  quaintly  fashioned 
signs  to  entice  the  weary  wanderer  within  their 
portals.  On  one  sign  I  recall  an  alluring  jingle, 
crudely  printed,  beneath  a  tree,  a  bird,  a  ship,  and 
a  flagon. 

This  is  the  tree  that  never  grew, 
This  is  the  bird  that  never  flew, 
This  is  the  ship  that  never  sailed, 
This  is  a  mug  that  never  failed. 

I  am  sure  that  even  to-day  it  would  be  a  prosper- 
ous haven  if  prophecies  had  been  true,  but  now 
nothing  is  left  but  the  silent  buildings  that  are 
redolent  of  adventure  and  romance. 
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Over  the  hills,  near  Germantown,  we  found  a 
dainty  shop  snuggled  close  to  a  lake.  The 
proprietress,  a  woman  of  uncertain  age  and  un- 
certain prices,  had  just  returned  and  was  in  the 
act  of  remarking  her  goods  from  a  marked  catalog 
of  a  New  York  auction.  In  the  rear  of  her  barn, 
however,  I  found  a  splendid  water  bench  which 
had  not  as  yet  received  it's  new  financial  rating 
and  I  became  it's  owner  for  $7. 

When  we  reached  the  quaintly  named  town 
Bird-in-The-Hand,  Rusty  sniffed  as  though  he 
were  sure  of  a  great  find.  As  the  car  stopped  he 
gave  ore  jump  and  disappeared  behind  a  house. 
There  was  a  scramble  as  though  he  were  trying  to 
bring  a  highboy  down  the  attic  stairs,  but  when  I 
reached  the  back  of  the  house  I  had  so  rudely 
invaded  I  found  that  Rusty  had  treed  the  owner's 
pet  cat. 

The  housewife  gave  me  a  warm  reception,  but 
after  I  had  caged  the  dog  in  the  car  I  discovered 
a  congenial  topic  in  the  Windsor  chairs  that  stood 
under  a  lilac  bush.  Eventually  they  became 
mine  for  $5  each.  So  it  proves  the  saying  that 
a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  (Windsors)  in  the 
bush. 

Not  until  we  reached  that  deserted  hotel  at 
Christiana  did  we  find  enough  inducement  to 
stop.  It  was  here  that  the  owner,  a  former  horse 
trader  who  has  now  taken  up  antiques  to  keep 
up  his  business  instincts,  showed  me  about  the 
many  large  and  gloomy  rooms  of  that  mid- 
Victorian  hotel  that  was  crowded  from  floor  to 
ceiling  with  relics.  Each  room  he  would  unlock 
with  great  pride  and  expectancy,  hoping  that  it 
would  contain  a  treasure  that  I  longed  for.  It 
was  not  till  we  had  completed  the  grand  tour  of 
the  mysterious  place,  that  reminded  me  for  all 
the  world  of  the  Inn  of  the  Seven  Keys  to  Bald- 
pate,  and  his  immense  stable  (a  former  business 
place)  which  I  might  also  say  was  crammed  full 
of  everything  imaginable,  that  I  made  my  pur- 
chase— a  fine  old  tin  candle-box  for  £5,  which 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  best  buy  in  the  place, 
as  the  rest  of  the  things  were  marked  the  stock 
prices  of  a  city  shop. 

On  over  the  rolling  hills  with  well  planted  farms 
till  we  reached  Lancaster,  the  busy  linoleum  city, 
and  here  snuggled  in  one  of  the  quaint  streets,  we 
discovered  a  clock  box  in  a  "near  antique" 
shop.  The  owner  said  I  could  have  it,  "whatever 
it  is — I  don't  know,"  for  $2,  and  when  I  pur- 
chased a  fine  bull's-eye  watch  for  £3,  he  saw  the 
light  and  became  deeply  interested  in  the  in- 
genious affair  and  offered  me  a  dollar  more  than 
I  paid  for  it  to  leave  it  with  him  to  mull  over. 
But  the  deed  was  done,  and  it  seemed  to  me  one 
of  the  most  interesting  things  that  we  had  found 
on  the  trip  because  of  its  applied  ornaments  and 
painted  decorations. 

Slipping  down  the  narrow  streets,  I  had  the 
surprise  of  my  life.  I  thought  I  had  run  into  a 
movie  company  producing  the  "Quaker  Girl" 
with  a  Belasco  setting.  It  was  market  day 
for  the  Mennonites  and  perfect  in  every  detail, 
from  the  funny  one-horse  shays  and  covered 
wagons  to  the  quaintly  dressed,  over  bewhiskered 
men  and  the  women  prim  and  poke-bonneted, 
with  appropriately  dressed  offspring.  I  was  so 
startled  that  I  looked  for  a  movie  camera.  It 
was  in  just  such  a  gathering  as  this,  a  little  more 
than  ten  years  ago,  that  Dick  Barthelmess  and 
myself  began  our  movie  careers  as  extras. 

I  suddenly  became  conscious  of  a  beautiful 
girl  dressed  in  true  Mennonite  fashion.  In  her 
hands  she  carried  a  bunch  of  tulips  in  a  large 


bowl  and  was  endeavoring  to  sell  them,  but  as 
tulips  were  pretty  plentiful  in  those  parts  she  was 
having  a  hard  time  until  I  came  along  and  bought 
bowl  and  all  for  £1.75. 

When  the  deal  was  completed  she  shyly  slipped 
away  in  true  fiction  style  and  I  dubbed  my 
chances  to  become  a  true  hero  and  find  her  when 
I  caught  sight  of  the  dish  the  flowers  were  in — 
a  real  slip  ware  bowl  whose  mate  sold  last  winter 
in  New  York  for  $300.  It  had  a  beautiful  glaze 
of  a  peculiar  brown  color  and  decorations  of 
yellow  and  blue  tulips  with  a  figure  of  a  soldier 
in  the  bottom.  I  tried  to  find  the  girl,  with  Rusty 
as  a  bloodhound,  but  he  failed. 

So  it  was  with  a  sigh  that  I  left  Lancaster  and 
started  toward  Manheim,  the  home  of  Baron 
Stiegel  and  his  famous  glassware.  The  stone 
barns  on  either  side  of  the  road,  architecturally 
strange,  with  the  second  floor  hanging  at  least 
twelve  feet  over  the  foundation,  made  an  unusual 
silhouette  in  contrast  with  the  severely  plain 
brick  houses.  Nearing  Manheim,  the  Mennon- 
ites, with  the  River  Brothers  in  their  quaint 
costumes,  seemed  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  a 
century  ago  as  they  walked  before  the  remnants 
of  Revolutionary  architecture  that  lined  the 
streets  on  either  side. 

^  hen  I  entered  the  town's  only  department 
store  to  find  out  the  location  of  an  antique  shop 
I  was  rudely  brought  forward  fifty  years  to  the 
Civil  War  era.  There  was  a  true  Currier  &  Ives 
picture  in  real  life.  I  couldn't  have  believed  it 
was  true.  It  surely  looked  like  "Our  first  build- 
ing and  home"  in  the  celebration  of  a  large  city 
store's  growth.  The  store  was  immense  and 
in  the  far  distance  I  found  the  "other"  clerk,  a 
kindly  and  elderly  gentleman  who  gave  me  the 
keys  to  the  barn  out  back  where  he  had  a  side 
line — antiques.  From  his  barn  and  his  many 
nice  things  I  bought  a  splendid  tavern  table  of 
pine  with  very  heavily  turned  legs  and  an  ex- 
cellent top  to  boot,  for  $40,  and  a  salt  box  with 
a  drawer  for  an  additional  sum  of  $2.  After  he 
had  sold  me  all  he  could,  he  sent  me  down  the 
street  to  his  wife  who  was  just  as  jovial  as  he,  in 
her  neat  black  dress  and  poke  bonnet.  W  ith  all 
her  quaint  outfit  she  had  the  up-to-the-minute 
sale  prices  and  not  once  did  she  slip,  till  an  un- 
expected miracle  happened,  and  she  quoted  me  a 
price  of  #3  on  a  banjo  clock  with  a  paintedjface 
and  decorations,  eagles,  et  al.  Wrapping  it  up  in 
a  splendid  rug  which  taxed  me  an  additional  $5, 
we  sailed  along  merrily,  till  we  heard  the  mystic 
words,  "Third  and  last  call — sold,"  and  we  knew 
that  we  were  welcome. 

It  was  a  true  country  auction,  which  is  a  yearly 
event  with  this  auctioneer.  Unaided  by  red 
plush  curtains  or  theatrical  spotlights,  he  could 
pick  the  bids  right  out  of  the  air  in  the  most 


astonishing  fashion.  All  the  things  that  were  sold 
seemed  to  typify  the  native  Pennyslvania  crafts- 
men— decorated  chests,  spatter  ware,  painted 
tin,  and  many  other  painted  objects  that  they  so 
loved.  It  seems  to  me  they  were  like  the  man 
who  had  half  a  can  of  gilt  paint  left  after  painting 
the  radiator  and  decided  to  do  a  little  handy  work 
of  his  own,  and  painted  everything  including  the 
kitchen  stove;  for  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  went 
so  far  as  to  paint  weird  decorations  on  the  barn, 
cryptic  signs  over  the  doors  to  keep  out  witches, 
and  dates  on  chests  and  clocks  in  case  they  for- 
got when  they  were  actually  made — as  though 
anyone  cared! 

Waving  a  hand  to  a  dealer  I  knew  from  Con- 
necticut who  was  in  the  audience,  I  discovered 
that  the  auctioneer  misinterpreted  my  signal  and 
I  became,  unaware,  the  owner  of  six  painted 
chairs  at  $2.50  each.  I  felt  that  I  had  gleaned 
enough  from  the  sale  and  departed. 

A  short  distance  out  of  Bethlehem  we  ran  into 
one  of  the  most  unique  collections  I  have  ever 
seen.  Some  of  my  more  humorous  friends  have 
collected  death  certificates  and  other  tokens  of 
the  long  since  departed,  but  this  fellow  prided 
himself  on  his  collection  of  stove  plates  fantastic- 
ally decorated,  and  his  place  reminded  us  for  all 
the  world  of  a  well-patronized  cemetery.  From 
the  midst  of  this  morbid  collection  we  singled  out 
an  interesting  flask  with  "Success  to  the  Rail- 
road" in  prominent  letters  on  the  side. 

Further  beyond  Bethlehem,  between  two  towns 
of  uncertain  names,  I  bought  a  splendid  walnut 
dresser  in  the  rear  of  an  old  barn  which  served  as  a 
filling  station.  The  dresser  was  being  used  for  a 
display  place  for  miscellaneous  auto  supplies 
and  it  took  quite  a  bit  of  talk  to  convince  the 
owner  that  he  must  be  modern  and  keep  his  stock 
on  shelves  and  let  me  have  the  dresser.  As  I 
looked  at  it  with  an  appraising  eye,  I  decided 
that  it  would  certainly  be  an  asset  to  any  dining 
room  because  of  it's  finely  toned  wood,  paneled 
doors,  simply  cut  apron,  and  rattail  hinges. 

Across  the  street  in  a  country  store  I  managed 
to  buy  a  Moravian  chair  with  chamfered  legs 
wedged  into  a  square  seat,  and  a  solid  back  cut 
out  in  a  decorative  outline,  in  the  center  of  which 
was  a  pierced  heart  flanked  on  either  side  by  a 
touching  bit  of  romance,  the  letters  "H  and  L." 
The  chair  throughout  was  as  simple  in  construc- 
tion as  possible,  and  side  by  side  with  a  New 
England  Carver  it  made  the  latter  appear  as 
complex  as  a  Sam  Lloyd  puzzle. 

The  garage  man,  who  acted  as  my  ambassador, 
winked  at  the  storekeeper  and  commented  that  I 
seemed  to  have  more  money  than  I  needed,  for  I 
had  given  him  $30  for  the  old  closet  in  his  place 
and  that  I  probably  would  be  foolish  enough  to 
part  with  £5  for  his  chair.  Such  unconcealed 
cooperation  between  the  town's  chief  business 
men  did  not  surprise  me  and  I  was  glad  to  appear 
foolish  and  part  with  my  $35. 

Down  over  the  crooked  roads  to  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap,  where  the  rocking  chair  brigade  of 
the  summer  hotels  got  the  shock  of  the  season  as 
we  passed,  we  clattered  on  our  way.  I  am  sure 
that  they  were  undecided  as  to  whether  I  was  one 
of  those  peddlers  who  sold  ladders  and  summer 
benches  or  another  sad  Armenian  with  sister's 
last  winter's  crop  of  lace. 

Thus,  with  the  car  overflowing,  we  rattled 
home  just  three  days  after  our  historic  departure. 
The  faint  mirage  had  become  a  reality,  and  we 
had  at  last  that  beautiful  walnut  table  with  the 
Chelsea  dishes,  and  everything. 


The  absence  of  frills  and  the 
atmosphere  of  plain  solid  comfort 
emanating  from  the  red  wool 
damask  curtains  and  red-bordered 
taupe  rug  label  the  living  room  at 
once  as  a  man's  room — an  atmos- 
phere ably  abetted  by  the  huge 
chintz-covered  easy  chair  and  sofa ; 


Thomas  Ellett 
Architect 


and  the  overmantel — a  set-in 
painting  of  the  Berkshires  by', 
Bierstadt — blends  harmoniously 
with  the  general  scheme.  The 
grizzly  bear  rug  'from  British: 
Columbia)  is  a  hunting  trophy  ofl 
Mr.  Crane's,  as  are  all  the  rugs: 
and  heads  in  the  various  rooms  > 


Miss  Gheen,  Inc. 
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A 

Sportsman's 
Home 

The  Residence  of 

Z.Marshall  Crane, Esq. 

at  Dalton,  Mass. 

Photographs  by  Tony  Van  Horn 


The  den  ftwo  views)  is  a  wood- 
land symphony,  with  its  green 
carpeted  floor,  walnut  paneled 
walls,  striped  curtains  in  beige 
and  green,  and  furniture  covered 


in  black  with  design  in  red  and 
green.  The  grizzly  bear  rug  in 
front  of  the  davenport  (shown 
above)  is  another  one  from  Brit- 
ish Columbia 


Yellow  walls  and  blue  curtains  and  rug,  with  colorful  china  and  glass,  make  the  dining  room  a  sun- 
shiny place  even  on  rainy  days.   The  overmantel  is  a  mounted  caribou  head  from  Newfoundland 
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The  Fate  of  the  Passenger  Pigeon 


N  MY  last  visit  to  Coney  Island 
the  gun  clubs  of  New  York 
State  were  assembled  to  shoot 
pigeons.  The  birds  were  placed 
in  contrivances  known  as 
"plunge  traps" — box-like  affairs  in  which, 
on  the  pulling  of  a  cord,  the  sides  flew 
down  and  the  bottom  sprang  up  to  give 
the  enclosed  bird  a  start  on  its  way  toward 
death  or  freedom — a  freedom  usually  ac- 
companied by  wounds.  (I  recall  seeing  a 
pigeon  on  the  roof  outside  my  hotel  w  in- 
dow, the  following  morning,  which  had  been 
half-blinded  by  a  shot  through  the  eye.) 

A  row  of  traps  was  faced  by  a  row  of 
shooters  who  in  turn  gave  the  word  "pull" 
and  shot  rapidly  succeeded  shot.  Near  by 
were  basket-like  crates  filled  with  pigeons 
of  which,  during  the  meet,  several  thou- 
sands must  have  been  used.  Weakened  bv 
lack  of  food,  and  with  their  plumage  fouled 
by  confinement  in  over-crowded  cages,  the 
birds  were  in  wretched  condition.  Many 
were  not  able  to  spread  their  wings  in  flight 
when  the  traps  threw  them  into  the  air, 
and  they  fell  to  earth  as  inanimate  as  a 
bunch  of  rags. 

The  whole  affair  was  a  disgusting  exhibi- 
tion of  inhumanity  and  lack  of  sportsman- 
ship, and  it  is  gratifying  to  think  that 
neither  law  nor  prevailing  sentiment  would 
sanction  its  occurrence  to-day. 

Every  bird  used  in  this  "shoot"  was  a 
wild  or  passenger  pigeon,  or  to  prevent  any 
possibility  of  misunderstanding,  Ectopistes  migra- 
torius.  They  had  been  netted,  I  was  told,  in  what 
was  then  Indian  Territory,  where  the  species  was 
at  that  time  so  abundant  that  the  New  York 
markets,  as  well  as  this  tournament,  were  sup- 
plied with  them. 

This  event  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1881. 
Two  decades  later  the  wild  pigeon  was  practically 
extinct.  To  those  familiar  with  their  abundance 
as  late  as  the  early  eighties  it  does  not  seem  con- 
ceivable that  man  alone  could  be  responsible  for 
their  extinction.  Hence  the  theories  that  the 
wild  pigeon  has  migrated  to  Mexico  or  South 
America,  where  it  still  exists,  or  that  vast  numbers 
were  drowned  while  crossing  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
in  a  storm.  There  is,  however,  no  ground  for 
these  beliefs. 

Reports  of  the  presence  of  wild  pigeons  from 
other  parts  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  are 
authentic  enough,  but  they  are  not  based  on  the 
wild  or  passenger  pigeon.  I  have  had  wild  pigeons 
described  to  jme  by  wholly  credible  observers 
from  places  as  far  apart  as  Oregon,  Chile,  Brazil 


By  Frank  M.  Chapman 

Photographs  by  J.  G.  Hubbard 


The  accompanying  photographs  were  made  in 
1898  by  the  late  J.  G.  H ubbard,  of  passenger  pigeons 
in  the  aviary  of  Dr.  C.  0.  Whitman,  at  Woods  Hole, 
Mass.  They  represent  birds  in  perfect  plumage 
and  with  the  exception  of  photographs  of  a  pigeon 
at  that  time  living  in  the  Cincinnati  Zoological 
Garden,  are  believed,  with  others  by  Mr.  Hubbard, 
to  be  the  only  ones  in  existence  of  this  now  extinct 
species. 


and  the  Bahamas.  The  first  were  band- 
tailed  pigeons,  the  second  Araucanian  pig- 
eons, both  common  species  in  their  respec- 
tive habitats.  I  he  thud  was  one  of  several 
species  of  doves  which  abound  in  Brazil, 
while  the  fourth  was  the  white-crowned 
pigeon,  a  locally  abundant  West  Indian  bird 
which,  during  the  nesting  season,  freqiunts 
certain  islands  (including  some  Florida  keys) 
in  large  numbers.  This  Bahaman  record 
was  especially  definite  since  it  was  accom- 
panied by  photographs  of  birds  which  had 
been  captured,  and  by  the  statement  that 
having  now  rediscovered  the  wild  pigeon  it 
w  proposed  to  breed  them  in  captivity  and 
reintroduce  them  into  the  United  States! 

As  for  the  theory  that  the  remaining 
pigeons  were  swept  to  destruction  while 
migrating  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  pas- 
senger pigeons  did  not  migrate  over  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  surviving  members  of  the 
species  should  suddenly  have  acquired  this 
habit. 

The  truth  is  that  the  pigeons'  disappear- 
ance was  by  no  means  so  sudden  as  it  is 
popularly  supposed  to  have  been.  Its  de- 
crease began  with  the  entrance  of  civilized 
man  into  its  haunts  and,  as  a  result  of 
human  persecution,  continued  steadily  and 
with  increasing  rapidity  until  the  last  great 
nesting  had  been  destroyed. 

In  Bird-Lore  for  March-April,  1913,  E.  H. 
Forbush  writes:  "John  Josselyn,  in  his  'Two 
Voyages  to  New  England,'  published  in  1672, 
describes  the  vast  numbers  of  pigeons  and  says, 
'But  of  late  they  are  much  diminished,  the 
English  taking  them  with  nets.'"  "This,"  For- 
bush continues,  "seems  to  indicate  that  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  species  began  within  forty  years 
after  the  first  settlement  of  New  England,  and 
exhibits  the  net  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  de- 
pletion." 

This  was  the  beginning.  With  an  ever-growing 
population,  and  particularly  with  the  develop- 
ment of  transportation  facilities  which  afforded  a 
market  for  the  apparently  unlimited  supply  of 
old  birds  and  squabs,  the  end  was  only  a  question 
of  time.  So  far  as  market  hunting  was  con- 
cerned, it  came  in  1881. 

The  last  very  large  nesting  occurred  near 
Petoskey  in  Emmet  County,  Michigan.  The 
fate  which  met  the  doomed  birds  there  is  de- 
scribed by  W.  B.  Mershon  in  his  monograph, 
"The  Passenger  Pigeon."  One  has  merely  to 
read  the  facts  and  figures  which  Mershon  presents 
to  be  convinced  that  storms  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 


A  passenger  pigeon  on  her  nest  in  Dr.  Whitman's  aviary.  The  pigeon  laid  but  one  egg,  and  the  nest  designed  to  receive  it  was  a  frail  structure  of  sticks 
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or  migration  to  other  lands,  are  not  required  to 
explain  the  disappearance  of  the  passenger 
pigeon. 

An  army  of  five  thousand  men  represented 
civilization's  attack  on  these  defenseless  birds 
gathered  near  Petoskey  to  rear  their  young.  Four 
hundred  Indian  hunters  were  driven  out  and  five 
hundred  were  turned  back  from  the  nesting  ground, 
pigeon  slaughter  being  evidently  a  white  man's 
privilege.  The  attack  continued  from  March 
22nd  to  August  12th,  or  slightly  more  than  twenty 
weeks,  and  during  this  period  it  is  estimated  that 
one  billion  birds  were  shipped  from  this  and 
neighboring  nestings.  The  birds  that  escaped 
evidently  disorganized,  and  there  is  no  further 
record  of  a  breeding  colony  of  passenger  pigeons 
in  Michigan. 

In  1 88 1  it  is  recorded  by  Moritz  Fischer  (Bird- 
Lore,  1913,  p.  84)  that  possibly  one  million  birds 
bred  in  the  Grand  Traverse,  and,  confirming  my 
observations,  as  to  their  use  by  sportsmen  he 
states  that  some  20,000  were  captured  here  for  a 
trap-shooting  tournament  on  Coney  Island. 

This  is  the  last  known  nesting  of  the  passenger 
pigeon.  The  last  individual  definitely  recorded 
in  a  wild  state  was  captured  at  Bar  Harbor, 
Maine,  in  1904.  The  last  captive  individual  died 
in  the  Cincinnati  Zoo- 
logical Garden  in  1914. 
With  the  death  of  this 
bird,  the  species  ap- 
parently became  ex- 
tinct. It  is  true  that 
we  still  hear  of  its  oc- 
currence  here  and 
there,  and,  to  give  a 
touch  of  authenticity, 
these  reports  are  usu- 
ally based  on  the  obser- 
vations of  "old  pigeon 
hunters"  who  are  said 
to  be  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  the  species. 
But  invariably,  when 
investigated,  they 
prove  to  be  based  on 
the  mourning  dove. 

Among  numerous 
reports  of  the  occur- 
rence of  wild  pigeons, 
which  we  have  re- 
ceived at  the  Ameri- 


can Museum,  was  one  so  detailed  and  appar- 
ently worthy  of  belief  that  when,  the  following 
year,  its  author  reported  the  return  of  both 
pigeons  and  doves  to  their  former  haunts,  two 
members  of  our  department  of  birds  were  sent  to 
investigate.  They  were  cordially  received  and 
taken  afield.  Soon  a  pair  of  mourning  doves  was 
flushed.  "There  go  the  doves,"  said  the  local 
authority,  thereby,  it  may  be  imagined,  raising 
the  hopes  of  his  guests.  Shortly  a  second  pair  of 
doves  was  seen,  "And  there"  said  the  discoverer 
triumphantly,  "are  the  pigeons,"  leaving  two 
disappointed  ornithologists  to  return  to  New 
York  with  the  customary  tale  of  misidentifica- 
tion. 

The  passenger  pigeon's  long,  sharply  pointed 
tail  differs  from  that  of  any  other  member  of  its 
family  except  the  mourning  dove,  in  which  the 
tail  is  similarly  formed.  There  is  no  excuse, 
therefore,  for  confusing  the  passenger  pigeon  with 
any  species  except  the  mourning  dove.  Between 
these  two  there  is  a  marked  resemblance  in  form 
and  color,  The  dove,  however,  is  much  the 
smaller,  measuring  only  eleven  and  three-fourth 
inches  in  length  to  the  pigeon's  eighteen.  Size, 
however,  as  every  field  observer  knows,  is  a 
matter  of  distance,  atmosphere,  and  surround- 


ings, and  is  often  a  dependable  character  only 
when  direct  comparison  can  be  made  with  the 
related  species.  As  long,  therefore,  as  we  have 
mourning  doves  and  "old  pigeon  hunters"  we 
shall  doubtless  continue  to  hear  reports  of  the 
reappearance  of  the  passenger  pigeon. 

It  is  a  law  among  ground-nesting  communal 
birds  to  breed  on  islands — one  rarely  if  ever  finds' 
colonies  of  gulls,  terns,  murres,  auks,  gannets,  or 
puffins  nesting  on  the  mainland.  Their  habits 
render  them,  their  eggs  and  young,  especially  vul- 
nerable to  the  attack  of  predaceous  mammals. 
Laying  their  eggs,  as  it  were,  all  in  one  basket, 
they  can  hope  for  success  in  continuing  their 
species  only  by  resorting  to  an  insular  environ- 
ment. 

The  passenger  pigeon  defied  this  law  by  resort- 
ing to  trees.  Always  a  bird  of  forested  regions, 
it  sought  suitable  woodlands  in  which  to  build 
the  frail  platform  designed  to  receive  its  single 
egg.  It  is  said  that  the  Petoskey  nesting  was 
forty  miles  in  length.  Obviously,  therefore,  the 
birds,  when  breeding,  were  concentrated  in  a 
comparatively  limited  part  of  their  range.  De- 
stroy them  there  and  the  species  was  also  extir- 
pated from  vast  areas. 

The  incredible  abundance  of  passenger  pigeons 
in  those  early  days 
indicates  that  under 
normal  conditions  their 
method  of  nesting 
was  successful.  It  was 
not  until  a  new  enemy 
was  artificially  intro- 
duced into  the  region 
they  inhabited  that 
their  existence  was 
threatened. 

With  predatory 
birds  and  quadrupeds 
they  could  hold  their 
own.  They  could  meet 
the  demands  of  man 
to  supply  his  own 
needs;  but  before  the 
onslaught  of  human 
beings  animated  by 
an  uncontrolled  lust  for 
gain,  they  were  help- 
less, and  before  their 
relentless  attack  they 
disappeared. 


The  passenger  pigeon  s  long,  sharply  pointed  tail  differs  from  that  of  any  other  member  of  its  family 
except  the  mourning  dove,  but  between  these  two  there  is  a  marked  resemblance  inform  and  color;  the 
dove,  however,  is  much  the  smaller,  measuring  a  little  less  than  twelve  inches  to  the  pigeon's  eighteen 


The  Editor  Looks  About 

Concerning  Antiques 


ANTIQUES,  we  confess,  are  to  us, 
A\  at  least,  like  olives,  an  ac- 
/  \\  quired  taste.  We  can  re- 
/  VV  member  when  we  used  to 
-A-  <  look  upon  the  collecting  of 
antiques  with  the  utmost  scorn  and  won- 
der why  on  earth  people  should  give  good 
money  for  rickety  old  chairs  and  sofas 
when  they  could  easily  purchase  brand 
new  ones  that  wouldn't  give  way  or  creak 
dismally  when  any  one  sat  in  them.  We 
can  remember  our  complete  surprise  when 
one  of  our  friends  who  was  about  to  be 
married  expressed  a  desire  for  gifts  of 
antique  furniture.  We  simply  couldn't 
understand  her  delight  and  her  joy  in 
antiques. 

To-day  we  know  better.  We  have  com- 
pletely succumbed.  We  are  not  in  any 
sense  a  collector,  yet  we  love  the  old  things. 
Just  how  or  when  this  change  came  about 
we  are  totally  unable  to  tell.  We  think  it 
must  have  been  a  gradual  evolution.  We 


'But  you 
said  last 
week  the 
price  was 
only  four 
hundred 
dollars!" 


''Yes,  but  it  got 
busted  up  a  lot 
more  in  an  ac- 

tcident  since 
then  and  that 
makes  it  a  lot 
antiquer." 

 8. 


strongly  suspect  that  Alice  Van  Leer 
Carrick  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  for 
she  was  always  so  vastly  entertaining  about 
her  pet  theme  and  had  so  many  anecdotes 
to  tell  of  her  experiences.  Anyway  we 
felt  that  we  had  gained  the  highest  honor 
in  the  land  when  last  year  she  addressed  to 
us  one  of  her  collector's  letters  from 
England,  which  were  published  in  House 
Beautiful.  So  you  can  see  how  completely 
under  the  spell  of  the  antique  we  have 
fallen.  And  you  can  realize  how  bitterly  we 
regret,  to-day,  that  this  love  did  not  come 
to  us  earlier  when  we  lived  in  the  midst 
of  a  veritable  gold  mine  of  antiques  and 
never  realized  it.  The  old  adage  "Si 
jeunesse  savait,  si  vieillesse  pouvait"  never 
held  more  true  than  in  our  case. 

We  remember  Grandfather's  big  house 
where  we  all  lived  when  we  were  young- 
sters. It  had  a  wonderful  attic  with  lots 
of  quaint  and  eerie  ells  and  crannies, 
and  it  was  full  almost  to  bursting  with  all 
manner  of  old  trunks  and  furniture  that  had 
been  accumulated  with  the  passing  of  the 
years.  There  came  a  day  while  we  were 
still  very  young,  when  the  old  house  was 


sold  and  everything  in  it  had  to  be  removed 
in  a  great  hurry.  Haste  was  imperative 
and  there  was  no  time  to  pause  and  de- 
termine the  value  of  things  stored  in  the  old 
attic.  Even  to-day,  years  afterward,  we 
shudder  when  we  think  of  the  holocaust 
that  took  place.  First  editions  without 
number  were  consigned  forthwith  to  the 
junk  heap.  Complete  files  of  the 
early  numbers  of  magazines  like 
Life  and  Punch  were  given  to  the 
butcher  boy  or  anyone  who  would 
take  them.  Trunks  full  of  old  let- 
ters were  burned  without  qualms; 
the  stamps  alone  on  them,  such  as 
the  early  issues  of  "  Boyd's  City 
Dispatch",  etc.,  would  have 
brought  quite  a  small  fortune  to- 
day. Furniture  was  sold  by  lots 
for  what  it  would  bring  and  the 
attic  cleared  out  as  fast  as  possible. 
Of  course  not  all  of  it  was  good.  Not  even 
most  of  it  probably,  for  there  was  a  vast 
amount  of  ugly  Victorian  in  the 
lot  for  which  the  junk  heap  was 
the  proper  repository,  but  still  the 
mind  loves  to  speculate  on  what 
might  have  been. 

But  it's  no  use  to  think  of  what 
might  have  been;  with  thousands 
of  others  we've  learned  to  love  the 
good  old  furniture  and  to  begin  col- 
lecting. Now  our  collecting  must 
necessarily  be  a  long  and  slow  proc- 
ess, for  two  reasons:  first  and  most 
important,  the  smallness  of  the  exchequer; 
and  secondly,  lack  of  time.  We  envy  Lurelle 
Guild  and  Sally  Lockwood  and  Alice 
Carrick,  those  inveterate  antiquers,  who 
seem  to  have  ample  time  to  dash  about 
hunting  the  elusive  antique  and  turning 
the  hunt  into  actual  dollars  and  cents. 
It  is  a  positive  gift,  and  you'll  find  the 
strangest  sort  of  people  famous  as  col- 
lectors. One  man  that  we  know,  who  is 
a  most  successful  insurance  agent,  is  an 
even  more  successful  collector  of  early 
American  glass.  Then  there  is  a  famous 
Labor  leader  who  undoubtedly  has  the 
best  collection  of  Bennington  pottery  in 
America.  It  is  these  contrasts,  combined 
with  the  gambler's  lure  of  always  hoping 
to  uncover  treasure  which  has  long  been 
hidden  that  make  collecting  the  fascinating 
sport  it  is. 

Now  we  have  our  favorite  antiquarian 
who  has  a  most  fascinating  little  shop. 
Never  mind  just  where;  we  don't  want  the 
world  beating  a  path  to  his  door,  nor  does 
he,  for  that  matter,  for  he  has  quite  enough 
to  attend  to  now  and  money  holds  no  great 
charm  for  him.    His  little  shop,  with  a 


"wh-  ~ 
wha-r 


window  full  of  all  manner  of  things  that 
would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  Charles 
Dickens,  lies  on  the  road  to  our  office — a 
fateful  (and  a  costly)  situation  for  us,  we  fear. 
Rarely  a  day  goes  by  but  we  stop  in  to  see 
the  Major,  and  rarely  a  day  goes  by  but  the 
Major  has  heard  of  some  wonderful  bargain 
that  is  one's  for  almost  the  asking.  And 


Look,  dearie,  I've  * 
just  bought  the 
darlingest  what- 
not -wreck  and  it 
only  cost  a  mortgage 
on  our  income  for 
e  next  seven  weeks! 


they  generally  are  bargains,  too,  for  the 
Major  knows  and  loves  his  business.  You 
can't  deceive  him  and  he  won't  deceive  you. 
Antiques  are  at  once  his  joy  and  his  liveli- 
hood, and  he  is  content  to  sit  back  among 
his  treasured  possessions  and  let  time's 
grains  of  sand  run  slowly  from  the  hour 
glass.  We  got  to  stopping  at  the  Major's 
store  so  regularly  that  we  had  to  call  a  halt. 
It  became  for  us  a  daily  event,  like  going  to 
the  butcher's  or  the  grocer's.  So  now  we 
don't  visit  the  antiquarian  as  much  as  we'd 
like  to,  but  there's  always  a  treat  in  store 
for  us  when  we  do. 

What  amazes  us,  in  this  present  craze,  is 
the  search  tor  and  the  sale  of  articles  that 
really  have  no  intrinsic  worth  or  beauty. 
There  are  a  great  many  Currier  &  Ives 
prints  that  are  really  unlovely,  the  comics 
especially,  and  we  refuse  to  consider  Rogers 
groups  as  real  antiques.  We  confess  to  a 
liking  for  those  glass  globes  enclosing  a 
church  or  a  ship,  in  which  by  shaking 
one  can  induce  a  miniature  snowstorm — in 
fact,  we  have  one  before  us  as  we  write — 
and  we  even  have  a  penchant  for  those 
pressed  glass  butter  dishes  in  the  form  of 
a  hen  seated  on  a  basket  that  were  so 
prevalent  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 
Silhouettes  and  samplers  too  are  favorites 
of  ours,  but  the  real  delights  are  the  grace- 
ful pieces  of  furniture  of  Phyfe  and  Hepple- 
white  and  Sheraton,  or  the  banjo  clocks  of 
Simon  Willard,  and  what  is  lovelier  than 
the  old  pewter  of  our  grandfathers  or  the 
chaste  silver  of  Paul  Revere?  In  these 
one  finds  the  full  flavor  of  the  antique  at 
its  best,  and  it  is  due  to  their  beauty  that 
we  are  alive  and  awake  to  the  charm  and 
the  loveliness  that  lie  in  the  genuine  an- 
tique. 


"Say  boss  kin  I  lay 
off  stevedovin'  dis 
afternoon  I  just  hoid 
where  dey's  a  bargain 
in  anteek  doll  slippers 
up  town  an'  dem  is 
my  hobby." 
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As  seen  from  the  east,  showing  the  anangement  of  the  buildings 


Detail  of  the  southwest  steps  and  lower  terrace 


The  Residence  of 

Bernard  A.  Illoway, 
Esq. 

at 

Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 
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The  southwestern  front 


Detail  of  the  front  entrance 


The  plot  plan  gives  some  idea  of  the  interest  that,  under  expert  direc- 
tion, can  be  made  to  accrue  to  the  house  and  grounds  on  a  hillside  site 
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Photograph  hy  Underwood  &  Underwood 
William  T.  Tilden,  II,  present  holder 
of  the  National  tennis  championship 


IT  WAS  in  1920  that  the  new  era  was  to  be 
ushered  in;  the  year  1919  had  been  a  tran- 
sition year.  The  war  was  over,  lawn  tennis 
players  had,  along  with  the  other  warriors, 
returned  to  their  homes  and  begun  the 
task  of  taking  up  life  where  they  had  left  off  to 
take  part  in  the  great  conflict.  The  champion- 
ships that  had  been  interrupted  were  resumed, 
the  Davis  Cup  was  again  competed  for,  and  the 
game  took  on  many  of  the  aspects  of  half  a 
a  decade  earlier,  except  that  some  of  the  great 
figures  of  the  earlier  time  had  disappeared  or 
were  about  to  drop  out  of  serious  competition. 
Wilding  was  dead;  McLoughlin  had  not  relin- 
quished the  struggle  to  regain  his  place,  but  he 
was  to  do  so  after  this  year;  and  Brookes  had 
struggled  vainly,  both  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States,  to  regain  the  place  he  held  when 
the  war  began. 

Gerald  Patterson,  like  Brookes  an  Australian, 
was  the  new  luminary  of  1919.  At  Wimbledon 
he  won  the  All  Comers  and  then  challenged 
Brookes  and  beat  him  in  three  successive  sets. 


The  chorus  of  praise  was  practically  unanimous. 
A  likeness  to  McLoughlin  was  traced  and  Pat- 
terson was  pronounced  to  be  the  most  overwhelm- 
ing player  overhead  that  the  game  had  ever  seen. 

The  United  States  was  the  Mecca  of  players  in 
the  summer  of  1919.  Brookes  and  Patterson, 
Ronald  V.  Thomas  (with  Pat  O'Hara  Wood  win- 
ner of  the  doubles  at  Wimbledon),  and  Randolph 
Lycett  were  among  the  visitors,  and  all  competed 
in  the  American  championship.  Other  com- 
petitors were  R.  Norris  Williams,  2nd,  and 
William  M.  Johnston,  American  champions  in 
1916  and  1915,  respectively;  R.  Lindley  Murray, 
the  American  title  holder,  and  William  T.  Tilden, 
2nd,  runner-up  to  Murray. 

A  wonderful  championship  resulted.  Patter- 
son yielded  to  Johnston  at  7-5  in  the  fifth  set, 
Brookes  won  the  first  from  Tilden,  and  Williams 
fell  before  Johnston.  In  the  final  match  John- 
ston, playing  superbly,  beat  Tilden  in  straight 
sets  and  was  clearly  the  man  of  the  year.  Pat- 
terson did  not  quite  sustain  his  Wimbledon 
reputation,  his  match  with  Johnston  being 
"spotty"  although  tremendously  thrilling  and 
exciting.  The  best  match  of  the  meeting  was  the 
one  between  Tilden  and  Brookes — a  real  classic 
of  the  court.  Much  was  expected  of  Tilden  in 
the  final,  but  he  failed  to  equal  expectation — 
probably  because  Johnston  was  at  the  very  peak 
of  his  game,  his  strategical  and  tactical  errors 
being  phenomenally  few. 

Four  nations  challenged  the  champion 
nation,  Australasia,  for  the  Davis  Cup — 
Belgium,  the  British  Isles,  France,  and 
South  Africa.    The  British  Isles  was  the 
winner  of  the  preliminary  contest  and  her 
team  journeyed  to  Sydney  and  won  one 
match.    James  O.  Anderson  made  his  debut  in 
international  play,  beating  A.  H.  Lowe  and  losing 
to  Kingscote.    The  United  States  did  not  chal- 
lenge, the  feeling  being  that  as  she  had  sufFered 
less  in  the  war  than  the  other  Allied  nations  it 
was  a  sporting  act  to  stay  out. 

Until  1920  Tilden  had  been  an  enigma.  He 
could  win  brilliant  victories,  but  there  was  a 
growing  belief  that  he  would  never  reach  the  top. 
He  was  included  in  the  team  that  went  to  England 
in  quest  of  the  Davis  Cup,  but  Johnston  and 
Williams  were  regarded  as  the  mainstays,  Garland 
being  the  fourth  member  of  the  group. 

It  was  known  to  a  few  that  Tilden  had  devoted 
the  winter  of  1919-1920  to  intensive  practice  and 
had  greatly  improved  his  game  and  especially  his 
backhand.  Yet  his  win  of  the  Wimbledon  title 
was  a  great  surprise.  Parke  beat  Johnston 
unexpectedly — to  most  Americans — and  Williams 
was  put  out  by  Mavrogordata,  having  one  of  his 
very  bad  days.  American  hopes  were  somewhat 
raised  when  Tilden  beat  Parke,  exhibiting  the 
versatility  which  he  was  known  to  possess  and 
buttressing  it  with  an  ability  to  stand  up  under 
fire  that  caused  some  surprise.  He  was  then 
tested  by  Kingscote,  who  carried  him  to  five  sets. 
In  the  challenge  round,  Patterson  being  the  stand- 
ing-out champion,  Tilden  lost  the  first  set, 
seeming  to  be  trying  out  his  opponent.  He  then 
won  the  next  three  sets  with  ease  by  a  display 
of  tennis  that  thrilled  the  gallery  and  raised 
Tilden  to  heights  he  had  before  scarcely  at- 
tempted. 

He  rose  to  the  occasion  superbly  and  was 
acclaimed  the  new  and  most  wonderful  star  that 
had  yet  appeared. 

The  Wimbledon  title  having  been  won,  a  second 
victory  came  in  its  train.  Williams  and  Garland 
won  the  doubles  championship,  this  being  the 
first  American  win  in  the  game  for  pairs. 

Then  came  the  Davis  Cup  tie,  the  United 
States  versus  the  British  Isles,  played  at  Wimble- 
don after  the  championship.  The  United  States, 
as  was  generally  expected,  won,  and  by  five 
matches  to  none.  But  four  of  the  five  matches 
ran  to  five  sets,  while  the  other  one,  Tilden  versus 
Kingscote,  required  four  sets.  Indeed,  Parke  and 
Kingscote  played  extraordinarily  well  and  the 
United  States  was  decidedly  lucky  to  come 
through  with  a  clean  slate. 


By  S.  Wallis 

IV  — 1920 


The  return  to  America  was  a  veritable  triumph. 
A  victory  over  Australasia  was  confidently 
expected,  and  in  the  meantime  all  eyes  were 
focused  on  Tilden  and  Johnston  and  their  battle 
for  the  American  title.  The  prevailing  belief  was 
still  in  favor  of  the  Californian,  for  Tilden  had 
not  yet  gained  the  confidence  that  was  later  to 
be  reposed  in  him. 

The  great  match  was  played  at  Forest  Hills 
at  the  end  of  a  championship  meeting  held  early 
in  September  and  lacking  the  distinguished 
visitors  of  1919.  The  "blind  draw"  was  still 
in  vogue,  but  luckily  Tilden  and  Johnston  were 
drawn  in  opposite  halves,  so  that  they  met  in 
the  final  round.  Williams  was  in  Johnston's  half 
and  the  latter's  impressive  straight  set  win  from 
Williams  resulted  in  the  fourth  round. 

In  the  presence  of  a  gallery  of  12,000  people 
Tilden  and  Johnston  appeared  on  the  old  champ- 
ionship court,  and  in  ten  minutes  Tilden  had 
won  the  first  set  at  6-1,  playing  tennis  that  was 
irresistible.  Excitement  rose  still  higher,  for 
Johnston  won  the  second  set  by  the  same  score 
and  in  an  almost  equally  short  time,  playing 
quite  as  well  as  Tilden  had  in  the  first  set.  Early 
in  the  third  set  the  first  of  the  sensational  hap- 
penings of  the  day  occurred.  An  airplane,  circ- 
ling the  grounds,  so  close  to  the  earth  that  its 
occupants  could  be  plainly  seen,  began  to  fall 
just  after  it  had  cleared  the  north  stand.  It  fell 
to  the  ground  near  the  railroad  tracks  and  the 
two  men  in  it  were  killed  instantly.  The  players 
were  aware  of  the  disaster,  but  play  went  on 
without  interruption.  Johnston  obtained  a 
commanding  lead  in  the  third  set,  but  Tilden 
recovered  and  finally  won  it  at  7-5,  the  two  men 
going  off  for  the  intermission  with  Tilden  leading 
at  two  sets  to  one.  Johnston  won  the  fourth 
set  at  7-5  and  Tilden  the  fifth  set  at  6-3.  The 
match  was  Tilden's  at  6-1,  1-6,  7-5,  5-7,  6-3. 
A  new  champion  was  proclaimed  and  a  new  era 
had  begun. 

The  team  to  be  dispatched  to  New  Zealand  for 
the  challenge  tie  of  the  Davis  Cup  contest  was 
composed  of  Tilden,  Johnston,  and  Watson 
Washburn,  with  Samuel  Hardy  as  the  non-play- 
ing captain.  They  reached  Auckland  on  Decem- 
ber 3rd.  Patterson  and  Brookes  comprised  the 
Australasian  team  and  Tilden  and  Johnston  were 
the  American  players.  Australasia  failed  to  win 
a  match,  although  four  of  the  five  required  four 
sets.  In  the  other  match  Johnston  beat  Patterson 
in  three  sets — a  forerunner  of  the  decisiveness 
with  which  he  was  to  overcome  the  Melbourne 
man  in  their  future  meetings. 

The  events  of  1920  have  been  narrated  in 
considerable  detail  because  they  were  both 
epochal  and  epic.  The  struggle  for  mastery 
between  Tilden  and  Johnston  was  now  fairly  on 
and  was  to  continue  for  six  years  without  inter- 
mission. In  each  of  these  six  years  they  battled 
for  the  American  title,  which  was  admitted,  to 
be  the  prize  of  one  or  the  other.  The  Davis  Cup 
returned  to  the  land  of  its  birth,  and  both  its 
recovery  from  Australasia  and  its  subsequent 
retention  were  due  to  a  dominance  unequaled  in 
the  history  of  the  trophy.  For  five  years,  1920 
to  1925  inclusive,  the  United  States  has  been  the 
champion  nation. 

The  Davis  Cup  was  won  by  Tilden  and  John- 
ston unaided.  In  1925  they  still  comprised 
the  singles  players  and  won  all  four  of  their 
matches.  In  this  period,  1920-1925,  these  two 
men  have  won  twenty-eight  of  the  thirty-two 
matches,  or  rubbers,  standing  to  the  credit 
of  the  United  States.  Richards,  the  only  other 
singles  player,  won  his  two  matches  in  1924, 
while  in  the  doubles  he  has  broken  even,  losing 
with  Tilden  to  Patterson  and  O'Hara  Wood  in 
1922,  and  with  Williams  winning  from  Patterson 
and  Hawkes  in  1925.    In  these  five  years  the 
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Cup  challengers  have  been  Japan  (i),  Australia 
(3)  and  France  (1). 

The  » in  of  the  Davis  Cup  by  the  United  States 
changed  the  complexion  of  the  contest.  The 
number  of  challengers  increased  enormously. 
In  1921  it  had  risen  to  eleven  and  reached  its 
apex  in  1925,  when  the  challengers  numbered 
twenty-five.  This  year  (1926)  it  is  twenty-four. 
In  1923  a  division  was  made,  the  challengers  being 
divided  into  two  zones,  European  and  American. 
The  plan  has  worked  well.  Any  challenger  is 
permitted  to  decide  in  which  zone  it  shall  play, 
and  in  1925  Spain  elected  to  come  to  the  United 
States  and  play  in  the  American  zone.  Australia 
— the  distinction  between  it  and  Australasia  is 
due  to  New  Zealand's  becoming  a  separate  Davis 
Cup  nation — also  entered  the  American  zone 
competition,  deeming  it  an  advantage  to  be  in 
the  country  where  the  challenge  tie  is  played. 
Each  Davis  Cup  tie  consists  of  five  matches  or 
rubbers,  and  the  successful  nation  is  the  one  win- 
ning three  or  more  matches. 

In  1921  the  championship  was  held  at  the 
Germantown  Cricket  Club,  near  Philadelphia, 
the  venue  of  the  Davis  Cup  challenge  tie  being 
the  West  Side  Tennis  Club,  Forest  Hills.  In 
the  championship  the  "blind  draw"  still  prevailed; 
Tilden  and  Johnston  were  drawn  in  the  same 
half,  and  they  met  in  the  fourth  round.  Johnston 
was  not  at  his  best  physically  and  although  he 
won  the  first  set  and  carried  the  second  to  7-5, 
Tilden  was  in  the  complete  ascendant  thereafter. 
For  the  second  time  Wallace  Johnson  became 
runner-up.  J.  O.  Anderson  had  beaten  Williams 
in  five  sets,  but  when  he  met  Johnson  the  best  he 
could  do  was  to  win  the  second  set.  The  final 
match  was  started  on  a  Saturday,  on  a  court  that 
was  a  quagmire  from  an  all-night  rain,  and  it  was 
stopped  by  8-all  in  the  first  set  by  the  drizzle  of 
rain  becoming  a  downpour.  On  Monday  the 
match  was  played  over,  under  ideal  conditions 
and  Tilden,  playing  at  his  best,  won  with  the  loss 
of  only  five  games. 

Japan  was  the  challenging  Davis  Cup  nation 
in  192 1  and  failed  to  win  a  match  from  the  United 
States.  The  sensation  of  the  challenge  tie  was 
the  Tilden-Shimizu  match  on  the  first  day  of 
play.  Shimizu  won  the  first  and  second  sets,  and 
Tilden  saved  the  third  only  by  the  most  desperate 
effort.  Johnston  beat  both  Shimizu  and  Ichiya 
Kumagae,  Tilden  also  beating  the  latter.  Wil- 
liams and  Washburn  beat  Shimizu  and  Kumagae 
in  the  doubles. 

At  Wimbledon  an  extraordinary  final  match 
was  played.  Tilden  had  returned  to  Europe  and, 
playing  at  Paris  for  the  first  time,  had  won  the 
"Hard  Court  Championship  of  the  World," 
as  it  was  then  termed.  The  American  was  ill 
and  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  he  came 
through,  beating  Shimizu  in  the  final  round. 
Crossing  to  England  Tilden  consulted  a  London 
physician  and  was  peremptorily  forbidden  to  de- 
fend his  title.  He  disobeyed  the  injunction  and 
went  on  the  Centre  Court  against  Brian  I.  C. 
Norton,  the  winner  of  the  All  Comers.  Norton 
won  the  first  two  sets  easily.  Tilden  made  a  partial 
recovery  and  managed  to  win  the  next  two  sets. 
In  the  fifth  set  Norton  twice  had  match  point, 
his  failure  to  win  being  by  a  fraction  of  an  inch 
in  each  case.  Tilden's  eventual  win  was  followed 
by  his  collapse  in  the  dressing  room. 

In  1922  the  stage  was  set  for  another  battle  be- 
tween Tilden  and  Johnston  in  the  American 
championship,  which  was  again  held  at  German- 
town.  The  "seeded"  draw  had  been  adopted, 
chiefly  because  of  the  1921  draw  having  brought 
Tilden  and  Johnston  together  in  the  fourth  round; 
and  the  two  men  were  now  arbitrarily  placed  in 
opposite  halves. 

The  first  two  sets  were  won  by  Johnston.  The 
third  set  was  Tilden's  all  the  way.  Johnston 


returned  from  the  intermission  to  play  his  best 
tennis.  He  led  at  3-0  and  the  match  seemed  to 
be  practically  over.  But  with  victory  in  his 
grasp  he  slumped  and  Tilden  won  six  games  in 
succession  and  the  sets  were  2-all.  At  4-1 
in  the  fifth  set  it  again  seemed  all  over,  but 
Johnston  made  a  last  stand  and  pulled  up  to  4-5, 
only  to  have  Tilden  get  home  at  6-4  after  a  great 
struggle  for  the  game. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  more  nerve- 
racking  match  was  ever  played.  Before  it  was 
over  the  players,  the  officials,  and  most  of  the 
spectators  were  as  if  they  had  been  run  through 
wringers.  So  much  was  at  stake  that  there  was 
comparatively  little  pleasure  in  watching  the 
match.  It  was  the  subject  of  discussion  for 
months  afterward. 

Japan  defaulted  in  the  1922  Davis  Cup  contest 
and  Australia  came  to  the  challenge  tie.  The 
feature  of  the  match  was  the  win  of  Patterson 
and  O'Hara  Wood  from  Tilden  and  Richards  in 
the  doubles  encounter.  The  two  pairs  had  met 
in  the  final  of  the  American  doubles  championship 
and  Tilden  and  Richards  had  won  in  four  sets. 
Four  days  later  a  complete  reversal  occurred, 
the  Australian  winning  easily.  In  the  four 
singles  matches  Tilden  and  Johnston  beat 
Patterson  and  Anderson.  The  only  close  match 
was  that  between  Tilden  and  Anderson,  played 
on  Labor  Day. 

The  third  American  win  at  Wimbledon  oc- 
curred in  1923.  Johnston  journeyed  to  Europe 
for  the  second  time  and  won  the  French  cham- 
pionship, making  himself  very  popular.  At 
Wimbledon  he  found  Vincent  Richards  blocking 
his  path.  They  met  in  the  fourth  round  and  a 
match  resulted  that  was  pronounced  the  finest 
ever  played  at  Wimbledon.  Richards's  game 
would  have  been  universally  acclaimed  had  it  not 
been  overshadowed  by  that  of  Johnston. 

The  American  championship  was  held  at 
Germantown  for  the  third  time  and  Tilden  won 
his  first  straight  championship  victory  over  his 
great  rival,  Johnston.  The  men  came  on  the 
court  with  Tilden  an  odds-on  favorite,  his  play 
during  the  season  having  been  very  good.  The 
first  set  was  close  and  even.  Tilden  won  it  by  an 
ever-memorable  shot.  He  had  been  driven  far 
out  of  the  court  by  a  tremendous  drive  of  John- 
ston's but  he  retrieved  it  and  turned  it  into  an  ace. 
Thereafter  Johnston  was  never  in  the  running. 

Australia  was  again  the  challenger  in  the  Davis 
Cup  contest.  There  were  two  sensational 
matches.  In  one  Anderson  beat  Johnston  in  five 
sets  by  wonderful  play.  It  was  the  high  water 
mark  of  the  Australian's  career.  The  opposing 
doubles  pairs  were  Tilden  and  Williams  and 
Anderson  and  Hawkes.  For  two  sets  the  struggle 
was  tremendous,  fifty-six  games  being  requireJ. 
Tilden  and  Williams  won  the  first  set  at  17-15. 
after  being  on  the  verge  of  losing  it  several  times. 
The  second  set  went  to  Anderson  and  Hawkes  at 
13-11,  and  when  they  won  the  third  at  6-3  an 
Australian  victory  seemed  to  be  in  sight.  But 
the  antipodeans  slumped  and  the  Americans 
went  through  to  easy  victory. 

The  next  year,  1924,  was  the  year  of  the  great 
"player-writer"  controversy  in  the  lawn  tennis 
world,  in  which  Tilden  was  involved  as  the  chief 
actor.  Feeling  ran  high  and  the  acrimony  even 
affected  play  in  the  championship.  The  meeting 
returned  to  Forest  Hills,  and  Tilden  and  Richards 
were  drawn  in  one  half  and  Johnston  in  the  other. 
Richards  carried  the  champion  to  five  sets  in  an 
intensely  exciting  match.  When  Tilden  and 
Johnston  came  on  the  court  for  the  final  each  was 
supremely  confident  of  winning.  Yet  before  the 
second  game  was  over  Tilden's  great  superiority 
was  manifest  even  to  Johnston. 

The  1924  W  imbledon  had  been  made  memor- 
able by  the  success  which  France  had  vainly 
sought  for  many  years.  Jean  Borotra,  a  pictur- 
esque figure,  had  won  the  French  championship. 
At  Wimbledon  he  beat  Richards  in  four  sets  and 
went  on  to  an  all-French  final  with  Rene  Lacoste. 
Borotra  won  in  five  sets,  displaying  an  astonishing 
ability  to  volley  in  a  manner  that  seemed  in- 
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credible.  Lacoste  had  beaten  Williams  in  a  four- 
set  match,  in  which  during  one  period  the  Ameri- 
can was  his  old  brilliant  self. 

The  Olympic  Games  were  held  at  Paris  and 
in  the  lawn  tennis  meeting  an  American  triumph 
was  scored.  Richards  won  the  singles  in  a  five 
set  final  from  Lacoste,  while  Miss  Helen  Wills  won 
the  women's  event  from  Mile.  Diddie  Vlasto, 
who  had  beaten  Miss  Kathleen  McKane,  the 
Wimbledon  champion. 

In  the  Davis  Cup  contest  much  was  expected 
of  France,  after  the  showing  of  Borotra  and 
Lacoste  at  Wimbledon.  But  Borotra  failed  to 
show  his  best  form  and  Australasia  beat  France 
three  matches  to  two.  In  the  challenge  round 
the  United  States  won  with  ease,  5-0.  Tilden 
was  named  for  both  the  singles  and  doubles,  but 
Johnston  was  displaced  in  the  singles  by  Richards. 
The  action  was  unexpected  and  a  violent  contro- 
versy resulted.  Richards  beat  both  O'Hara 
Wood  and  Patterson,  as  did  Tilden;  while  the 
latter  and  Johnston  won  the  doubles  from  the  two 
Australians. 


"  In  the  winter  they  venture  boldly  forth  in 
search  of  food  or  frolic,  and  Whitefoot's  lacy 
tracks  across  the  snow  are  a  common  sight  " 


I CAN  contribute  nothing  to  the  science  of 
natural  history  in  my  comments  on  the  few 
wild  animals  1  have  known  at  Rock  Walls 
Farm.  My  attitude  toward  them  is  sen- 
timental rather  than  scientific.  I  can  only 
say  that  they  add  their  bit  to  the  variety  of  life 
about  us  and  contribute  to  my  feeling  of  kinship 
with  all  living  things.  They  have  a  beauty  and  a 
gaiety  of  their  own,  supplementing  that  of  the 
birds  and  the  flowers.  When  they  are  scarce 
I  miss  them.  They  contribute  their  share  to  the 
charm  of  this  country  living. 

Let  me  begin  with  i  simple  little  experience  of 
mine  in  order  to  illustrate  the  character  of  my 
contact  with  these  furry,  untamed  little  kins- 
folk. 

In  late  February,  when  the  sunshine  was  strong 
and  beneficent  while  the  air  was  yet  cool.  Madam 
and  I  took  a  long  walk  through  the  town  and 
out  among  the  low  hills  to  the  north.  The  snow 
was  frozen -and  packed  hard — good  for  walking. 
We  left  the  road  at  the  top  of  a  rise  and  turned 
into  a  field  at  our  left,  where  a  rounded  knoll 
appeared  to  be  the  highest  point  in  that  vicinity. 

I  believe  men  have  toiled  up  lofty  mountains 
for  a  less  satisfying  reward.  We  stood  in  the 
midst  of  a  snow-covered  field  which  had  evi- 
dently been  tilled.  On  a  part  of  it  young  fruit 
trees  had  been  planted  and  there  was  an  old 
orchard  behind  us.  A  handsome,  straight  wind- 
break of  spruce  trees  formed  the  western  bound- 
ary of  the  field;  the  road  we  had 
just  quitted  lay  to  the  east. 

We  stood  and  gazed  about  us, 
veering  about  like  weather-vanes. 
We  had  climbed  high  enough  now  to 
look  over  the  town,  and  far  away 
to  the  south  rose  the  impressive 
masses  of  Mount  Tom  and  Mount 
Holyoke,  magnificently  framed  in  a 
gap  in  the  nearer  hills.  Across  the 
little  valley  to  the  east  of  us,  on 
the  gently  sloping  hillside,  smiling 
in  the  sun,  lay  Wildwood  Cemetery. 

And  all  along  the  northern  hori- 
zon, clear  and  near,  lay  the  great 
slumbering  bulk  of  Mount  Toby, 
all  its  contours  and  convolutions 
brought  into  relief  by  the  snow  that 
had  sifted  down  through  its  trees. 
To  the  right  a  suggestion  of  amethyst 
light  touched  the  range,  while  far 
off  to  the  northwest  more  distant 
mountains,  like  snow-clad  Alps, 
lifted  their  heads  into  the  gray 
winter  cloud-mist.  Above  all  was 
spread  the  inverted  bowl  of  blue. 
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From  gazing  on  all  this  immensity,  my  eyes 
were  suddenly  drawn  down  to  earth  by  something 
very  small  and  lively — something  very  beautiful, 
too,  as  though  Nature  were  anxious  to  show  us 
her  skill  in  creating  beauty  in  miniature'  as  well 
as  in  the  grand  manner.  A  little  animal,  lured 
from  its  cozy  retreat  by  the  warm  sunshine, 
was  running  briskly  across  the  snow  crust,  in  a 
zigzag  course,  stopping  now  and  then  to  in- 
vestigate an  outcropping  tuft  of  golden-brown 
grass. 

"What  is  it?"  inquired  Madam. 

"Must  be  a  field  mouse,"  said  I.  "Let's  see 
if  we  can  get  a  closer  look." 

We  walked  along  the  little  creature's  trail,  but 
he  appeared  unaware  of  our  approach.  We 
could  see  the  soft  sheen  of  his  fur,  his  long, 
pointed  nose,  and  a  short  tail. 

"It  doesn't  look  like  a  mouse,"  said  I. 

"More  like  a  mole,"  said  Madam. 

But  as  we  drew  nearer  we  agreed  that  it  didn't 
look  like  a  mole,  either.  We  have  often  dug  up 
dead  moles  in  our  garden,  and  sometimes  live 
ones.  I  suppose  they  are  our  enemies,  but  they 
are  so  blind  and  helpless  and  beautiful  that  I 
always  carry  them  off  and  set  them  free.  I  he 
mole's  velvet  fur  is  a  dark  gray,  almost  black  in 
some  lights,  touched  with  a  silver  sheen.  This 
fellow  was  a  lighter  color  and  almost  brownish. 
Besides,  I  doubt  if  a  mole,  with  his  short,  shovel- 
like forefeet,  could  run  so  rapidly  over  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  It  seemed  to  us  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  we  should  obtain  a  nearer  view. 

Then,  when  we  were  only  a  few  yards  away, 
the  little  creature  disappeared. 

"  That's  his  hole,  perhaps,"  said  Madam,  tak- 
ing note  of  the  spot.  "He  must  have  wandered 
quite  far  from  home." 

We  came  very  close,  but  there  was  nothing 
that  looked  like  the  opening  of  a  burrow.  Our 
mysterious  friend  seemed  merely  to  have  ven- 
tured in  under  the  crust.  As  we  watched  we 
saw  the  grass  move  a  little,  and  we  heard  a  curi- 
ous twittering  squeak,  not  exactly  like  that  of  a 
mouse.  Then  the  grasses  moved  more  vigor- 
ously. 

"Sh!"  Madam  warned.    "He's  coming  out." 

We  stood  motionless  a  foot  away.  Then  a 
queer-looking,  cone-shaped  snout  appeared,  quite 
pink  on  the  end  and  flattened  like  that  of  a  tiny 
pig.  It  moved  from  side  to  side  and  wriggled 
continuously.     Then    the    creature    came  out 


"A  little  animal,  lured  from  its  cozy  re- 
treat by  the  warm  sunshine,  was  running 
across  the  snow  crust,  in  a  zigzag  course" 


"  The  red  fox  is,  I  suppose,  common  enough  here,  but 
I  myself  have  never  seen  one  save  at  a  distance " 


altogether  and  began  hurrying  here  and  there, 
nosing  the  withered  grasses. 

"I  have  never  to  my  knowledge  seen  a  shrew," 
said  I,  "but  I  have  seen  pictures  and  descriptions, 
and  I  believe  this  is  one."  I  was  singularly 
excited  by  our  discovery. 

(A  subsequent  examination  of  books  of  ref- 
erence confirmed  this  amateur  identification. 
The  little  beastie  was,  I  concluded,  a  short-tailed 
shrew,  a  mammal  common  enough  hereabouts 
but  seldom  seen  by  man.  The  shrew,  I  learned, 
has  perfect  eyes,  unlike  the  mole,  but  they  appear 
to  be  quite  useless  to  him  except  perhaps  to 
distinguish  between  daylight  and  dark.  His 
nose,  however,  is  marvelously  dependable.) 

Our  voices  seemed  not  to  disturb  him  in  the 
slightest;  he  appeared  to  be  unaware  of  our 
presence.  I  could  have  picked  him  up,  and  I 
should  have  liked  to  feel  his  soft,  warm  fur,  but  I 
wanted  to  see  what  he  would  do.  He  came 
poking  nearer,  uttering  little  querulous  squeaks 
now  and  then  and  apparently  hunting  for  food 
about  the  grass  stems.  (The  shrew  is  insectivor- 
ous.) All  his  senses  seemed  to  be  concentrated 
in  that  active,  inquisitive,  pink-tipped  snout. 

I  hen  he  found  Madam's  foot.  She  stood 
quite  still  and  the  shrew  was  plainly  mystified. 
Apparently  the  smell  of  rubber  was  something 
new  to  him.  He  acted  as  though  hopeful  that 
it  might  turn  out  to  be  food.  Then  he  scampered 
across  the  snow,  found  my  foot,  and  investigated 
even  more  thoroughly,  climbing  to 
my  ankle.  I  could  feel  his  little 
clutching  feet  through  the  leather. 

1  here  was  something  oddly  con- 
fiding and  friendly  about  this  per- 
formance. It  struck  me  that  the 
taming  of  a  shrew  would  not  be  a 
difficult  matter.  At  last  he  left  us 
for  another  hole  in  the  snow  crust 
and  we  returned  to  the  road  and  the 
walk  home. 

It  was  the  simplest  sort  of  adven- 
ture, of  course,  and  yet  the  memory 
of  it  lingers  wTith  me.  Because  of 
that  unexpected  encounter  I  have 
felt  somehow  a  little  closer  to  Na- 
ture, surer  of  my  understanding  of 
her  creatures,  more  keenly  conscious 
of  my  kinship  with  them.  It  is  fear, 
I  think,  that  chiefly  holds  them  apart 
from  us,  and  this  little  shrew  had 
shown  no  fear. 

I  know  very  little  about  wild 
animals,  even  those  which  frequent 
the  country  'round  about  my  farm. 
I  am  not  a  hunter,  and  perhaps  I 
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have  been  unobservant.  But  when- 
ever I  go  into  the  woods  I  like  to 
think  that  I  am  watched  by  furtive, 
bright  eyes  that  I  do  not  see,  and 
that  at  night  furry  creatures  of  the 
wild  populate  my  fields.  I  have 
come  upon  a  ruffed  grouse  cock 
strutting  in  a  woodland  glade;  I 
have  frightened  rabbits  from  their 
coverts;  there  is  always  the  chance 
of  coming  suddenly  on  some  sur- 
prised denizen  of  the  forest. 

There  was  a  time  when  deer  were 
very  plentiful  hereabouts,  and  even 
now  I  occasionally  run  across  their 
cloven  hoof-prints.  One  year  some 
newlv  planted  young  apple  trees  of 
mine  suffered  from  their  depreda- 
tions. I  am  still  hopeful  of  coming 
upon  a  doe  or  buck  or  fawn  in  some 
unfrequented  spot,  catching  the  look  of  amaze- 
ment in  its  soft  eyes,  and  watching  it  turn 
swiftly  and  disappear,  but  since  the  fall  hunting 
season  has  been  made  lawful  they  are  less  often 
seen  about  our  farms. 

There  is  some  'coon  hunting  in  these  parts, 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  an  old,  wise, 
spectacled  raccoon  once  lived  in  a  hollow  wild 
apple  tree  in  my  south  pasture,  but  I  never  got  a 
sight  of  him.  1  he  red  fox  is,  I  suppose,  common 
enough  here,  but  I  myself  have  never  seen  one 
save  at  a  distance,  though  a  fox  got  one  of  mv 
chickens  two  years  ago,  digging  under  the  fence 
and  entering  the  poultry  house.  I  found  the 
bloody  feathers  next  day  in  the  orchard.  There 
are  evidences  of  occasional  skunks,  but  these, 
too,  have  escaped  my  eyes  and  I  have  never 
sought  a  close  acquaintance.  There  are  musk- 
rats,  I  know,  that  live  along  our  brook,  and  I 
suppose  there  are  other  wild  animals  on  my  farm 
that  have  been  invisible  to  me. 

I  can,  in  fact,  claim  acquaintance  with  few  of 
these  wild  creatures  save  the  white-footed  or  deer- 
mice,  rabbits,  squirrels,  and  woodchucks.  These 
bold  neighbors  even  a  stupid  man  like  myself 
may  observe.  And,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  they 
richly  repay  the  time  spent  in  observation. 

I  have  little  knowledge  of  snowshoe  hares, 
jack  rabbits,  etc.,  but  the  cottontail  is  a  friendly 
and  often  troublesome  animal  that,  in  spite  of 
his  defenseless  nature,  dares  sometimes  to  ap- 
proach the  house.  And  occasionally  I  startle 
one  in  the  swamp  and  watch  him  go  scuttling  for 
cover  with  long  bounds.  One  year  a  cottontail 
made  his  home  for  a  time  beneath  one  of  my 
buildings  and  ate  up  most  of  Madam's  seedling 
cauliflowers  and  cabbages  in  the  coldframe. 
He  was  an  impudent  rascal  and  would  sometimes 
sit  out  in  plain  sight  in  the  back  yard.  If  I 
opened  the  door  he  would  only  look  at  me  and 
twitch  his  pink  nose,  but  he  never  let  me  get  very 
near  him  and  he  knew  how  to  avoid  my  dog  on 
every  occasion. 

It  is  fun  looking  for  animal  tracks  about  the 
house  after  a  snowfall.  Aside  from  the  tracks 
of  cats  and  mice,  those  of  the  rabbit  are  the  most 
common.  They  are  unmistakable.  The  rabbit 
travels  by  bounds  which  carry  his  hind  feet 
ahead  of  his  front  ones,  so  that  the  tracks  always 
look  as  if  they  were  headed  in  the  other  direction. 
One  fore  foot  is  always  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
other,  but  the  hind  feet  come  down  simultane- 
ously. 

The  woodchuck  is  another  garden  robber  that 
has  always  interested  me.  He  is  so  lumbering 
and  seems  so  stupid,  and  yet  he  is  usually  able  to 
save  his  tough  hide.  Nearly  every  year  there  are 
two  or  three  woodchuck  homes  in  evidence  on 
our  sand  hill  or  in  one  of  the  meadows,  and  I 
often  see  one  of  these  animals  hurrying  across  the 
field  or  waddling  up  the  road.  Two  years  ago 
one  had  the  effrontery  to  house  himself  under  the 
berry  canes  within  a  few  feet  of  the  garden.  I 
didn't  trap  him,  for  I  have  a  prejudice  against 
that  form  of  cruelty,  but  I  repeatedly  filled  up 
his  hole  with  stones  until  he  got  discouraged  and 
departed — perhaps  for  a  neighbor's  garden. 

I  have  forgotten  how  many  years  a  woodchuck 
is  supposed  to  live,  barring  accidents,  but  I  have 
often  thought  that  few  animals  see  less  of  life.  He 
knows  only  three  seasons — spring,  summer,  and 
autumn.    Not  only  does  he  sleep  soundly  all 


" The  woodchuck  often  comes  out  a!so  at  noon, 
but  apparently  to  sun  himself  rather  than  to  eat" 

winter  in  his  warm  den,  but  he  spends  much  of 
his  time  in  slumber  even  in  summer.  He  comes 
forth  to  feed  usually  in  the  morning  and  again 
toward  sundown.  He  often  comes  out  also  at 
noon,  but  apparently  to  sun  himself  rather  than 
to  eat.  He  seems  to  be  able  to  get  plenty  in  a 
short  time.  He  is  a  lazy  fellow,  devoting  most  of 
his  time  to  eating  and  sleeping.  He  has  learned 
how  to  avoid  his  enemies  and  has  few  worries. 
^  et  I  do  not  envy  him.  I  know  of  few  creatures 
less  interested  in  the  higher  things  of  life.  I 
think  he  is  not  on  the  upward  path  of  evolution 
and  his  soul  must  be  of  small  account. 

Lazy  though  he  is,  the  woodchuck  is  tremend- 
ously industrious  when  he  digs  his  hole,  and  he 
can  fight,  too,  when  cornered.  His  teeth  are 
sharp  and  his  thick  skin  is  a  great  protection, 
and  it  takes  a  clever  dog  to  dispatch  him.  Our 
Sandy  used  to  be  able  to  do  it  in  his  youth,  but 
he  bore  to  his  dying  day  a  notch  in  his  tongue 
that  the  teeth  of  a  woodchuck  had  given  him. 

Our  stone  walls  are  favorite  hiding  places  for 
woodchucks,  and  I  have  often  heard  their  warning 
whistle  when  I  have  disturbed  them.  This 
sound  used  to  drive  Sandy  almost  frantic. 

The  woodchuck  has  no  economic  value  that  I 
know  of,  and  yet  I  am  not  averse  to  his  presence 
as  an  animal  neighbor.  He  adds  life  to  our  land- 
scape and  he  is  one  of  the  few  wild  animals  I  have 
known  at  all  intimately.  He  is  self-contained 
and  self-reliant,  and  with  all  his  awkwardness 
there  is  a  sort  of  dignity  about  him.  I  forgive 
him  much. 

But  our  liveliest  animal  neighbors  are  the 
squirrels.    We  seldom  see  gray  squirrels  about 


••  rie  was  an  impudent  rasca!  and  would  sometimes  sit 
out  in  plain  sight  in  the  backyard.  If  I  opened  the 
door  he  would  only  look  at  me  and  twitch  his  pink  nose" 


the  farm.  They  seem  to  prefer  the 
town.  In  winter  I  have  watched 
them  from  a  village  window,  playing 
tag  up  and  down  the  trees,  or  hurry- 
ing across  the  next  yard  on  some 
important  errand.  Always  they 
were  on  the  lookout  for  cats  and 
dogs.  They  would  progress  by  short, 
swift  stages,  always  stopping  with 
fore  feet  placed  evenly,  ready  for  a 
quick  get-away.  One  gray  squirrel 
appeared  almost  every  day  on  the 
fewe  outside  my  window  with  an 
eat?  of  yellow  corn  in  his  hands.  I 
never  knew  what  corn  crib  he  had 
found  access  to. 

Chipmunks  or   ground  squirrels 
love  our  stone  walls,  on  which  they 
often  sit  and  chatter.    They  like  the 
proximity  of  the  house  and  barn  and 
often  I  have  found  their  neat,  round  holes  in  the 
lawn.    They  do  not  leave  a  tell-tale  pile  of  dirt  at 
the  mouth  of  the  burrow  as  the  woodchuck  does. 
I  fancy  they  carry  it  to  a  distance  in  their 
pouches — a  laborious  but  apparently  desirable 
method.    They  are  pretty,  striped  creatures  with 
nervous  tails  and  I  miss  them  when  some  year 
finds  them  scarce. 

But  the  jolliest  and  naughtiest  animal  neighbor 
is  the  red  squirrel,  which  I  believe  is  called  the 
chickaree  in  some  sections.  They  fascinate  me 
with  their  habits  of  industry  and  play.  They 
harvest  most  of  my  hickory  nuts  and  I  don't 
know  what  else  they  steal  (they  have  a  bad  rep- 
utation as  robbers  of  birds'  nests),  but  I  am 
willing  to  let  them  have  their  share  of  my  food 
for  the  pleasure  their  merry  presence  gives  me. 

They  have  a  clever  way  of  concealing  their 
homes  and  larders  by  using  circuitous  routes 
and  I  have  tried  to  trail  them  without  much  suc- 
cess. One  year  a  family  of  them  lived  for  weeks 
in  an  abandoned  woodpecker  hole  in  an  old 
apple  tree  near  the  barn  before  I  discovered  it. 
They  never  went  up  that  tree  but  alw  ays  jumped 
across  from  the  next  one  when  they  thought 
no  one  was  looking. 

When  a  pair  of  them  are  in  a  playful  mood  it 
is  difficult  not  to  stop  work  and  watch  them. 
They  dash  across  the  barn  roof  with  such  utter 
abandon.  Vertical  walls  seem  as  easy  for  them 
to  negotiate  as  the  solid  ground.  Their  move- 
ments are  sudden,  their  attitudes  always  grace- 
ful. And  I  think  they  have  a  rollicking  sense  of 
humor. 

Mischievous,  quarrelsome,  prying,  thieving 
they  may  be,  and  yet  they  are  as  thrifty,  prac- 
tical, and  industrious  as  any  animals  I  know. 
L  nhke  most  thieves  they  are  neither  shiftless  nor 
lazy.  They  begin  as  early  as  June  to  harvest 
the  small,  green  cones  of  the  white  pine,  and 
they  continue  their  garnering  and  storing  until 
the  last  hickory'  nut  and  frozen  apple  are  secured. 
I  think  they  must  live  very  happily  all  winter. 
t  And  there  are  the  mice.  When  I  have  ex- 
pressed admiration  for  the  accomplishments 
of  our  cat  Nanki-Poo  as  a  mouser,  one  or  two 
tender-hearted  people  have  asked,  "  But  what 
of  the  mice?"  * 

Don't  imagine  that  I  haven't  thought  of  that. 
Nanki-Poo  never  kills  a  mouse  and  I  never  catch 
one  in  a  trap  that  it  does  not  give  me  a  passing 
qualm  of  remorse.  Nanki-Poo,  indeed,  is  more 
merciful  than  the  trap.  He  never  tortures  or 
plays  with  his  half-dead  prey  as  some  cats  do, 
but  dispatches  it  instantly,  and  the  mouse  feels 
only  the  briefest  pangs  of  terror  and  pain.  The 
trap,  however,  sometimes  fails  to  kill.  Whenever 
I  hear  it  snap  I  run  to  make  sure  that  the  rat  or 
mouse  will  not  suffer  needlessly  prolonged  agony. 
I  confess  that  I  have  no  very  keen  sense  of 
sympathy  for  a  rat,  but  a  mouse  that  I  have  to 
drown  always  arouses  my  pity.  His  little  eyes 
are  so  bright  and  he  raises  his  little  hands  in  such 
pitiful  supplication.  My  only  excuse  is  that 
human  welfare  demands  that  a  house  should  not 
harbor  vermin. 

Nanki-Poo  is  actuated  by  a  more  direct  in- 
stinct. He  was  born  carnivorous  and  must  kill 
in  order  to  survive.  It  is  an  inexorable  law  of 
Nature,  and  Nanki-Poo  had  no  hand  in  framing 
that  law.  Moreover,  he  is  gifted  with  no  moral 
sense  that  would  convict  him  of  sin.    It  is  the 
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"  Chipmunks  or  ground  squirrels  love  our  stone 
walls,  on  which  they  often  sit  and  chatter" 


human  being  only  that  sins  against  his  own  con- 
science. According  to  the  Biblical  account, 
there  was  no  consciousness  of  sin  in  the  world 
until  Adam  and  Eve  had  eaten  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Tree  of  Knowledge,  though  the  ruthless  laws  of 
Nature  must  have  been  in  operation  before 
that.  Nanki-Poo's  ancestors  never  ate  of  that 
fruit. 

Long  association  has  prejudiced  us  against  the 
rodent  as  a  family.  They  have  been  too  pushing 
in  their  attempts  to  live  with  us.  I  share  the 
common  feeling  that  a  rat  is  a  loathsome  creature. 
And  yet  red  squirrels  and  chipmunks  are  also 
rodents,  and  mischief  makers,  too,  and  they  fill 
me  with  no  repulsion. 

When  cold  weather  comes,  and  the  rodents 
seek  warm  winter  quarters,  we  begin  to  hear  little 
scuttlings  in  the  walls  and  overhead  and  we  find 
Nanki-Poo  watching  certain  spots  outside  where 
the  rodents  have  doubtless  discovered  or  created 
avenues  of  ingress.  Then  I  have  to  set  traps. 
I  have  never  caught  a  squirrel  or  a  chipmunk  in 
a  trap,  but  I  know  that  they  sometimes  get  into 
the  house.  One  spring  I  found  a  shoe  of  mine 
filled  with  hickory  nuts,  each  one  neatly  pierced 
and  robbed  of  its  meat.  That  was  not  the  work 
of  a  rat  or  a  mouse. 

But  I  have  caught  deer-mice,  and  I  always  hate 
that.  They  are  hardy  little  creatures  and  for 
the  most  part  make  their  winter  homes  in  hollows 
beneath  the  roots  of  trees,  or  under  sheds,  or  in 
our  stone  walls.  I  have  found  their  nests  in  the 
autumn  and  have  even  seen  the  little  mother 
suckling  her  young.  In  the  winter  they  venture 
boldly  forth  in  search  of  food  or  frolic,  and 
Whitefoot's  lacy  tracks  across  the  snow  are  a 
common  sight.  Owls  prey  on  them  in  the  moon- 
light and  Nanki-Poo  takes  his  toll,  but  many 
survive. 

Nevertheless  they  like  their  comfort  and  some 
of  them  come  into  the  house.  They  are  wary 
creatures,  shrewder  than  the  ordinary  house  mice. 
They  will  repeatedly  eat  the  bait  from  a  trap 
without  springing  it;  I  have  fed  them  for  days  in 
that  way.  But  when  I  catch  one  I  always  feel 
that  I  have  done  something  I  had  no  right  to  do. 
I  have  struck  a  blow  at  freedom.  Like  the  rest 
of  us,  these  dainty  little  creatures  deserve  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

I  cannot  make  the  deer-mouse  seem  like  a 
cousin  of  the  rat.  Rather  he  is  the  saucy  chip- 
munk's  kinsman.    He   is   beautiful,   with  his 


tawny  brown  back  and  sides,  his  white  feet 
and  his  underparts  of  pure  ermine,  his  bright 
eyes  and  his  big,  crinkly  ears.  I  like  to  think 
of  them  running  free  and  happy  over  our  fields 
and  along  our  stone  walls,  playing  tag  on  the 
snow  and  dancing  in  the  moonlight.  When  one 
is  killed,  by  cat  or  owl  or  trap,  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  bit  of  joy  and  beauty  has  gone  out  of  the 
earth. 

I  have  a  special  place  in  my  heart  for  all  my 
wild  kindred  and  only  wish  I  knew  them  more 
intimately.  I  fancy  mankind  is  largely  to  blame 
for  their  aloofness.  They  have  learned  to  be 
furtive  and  suspicious.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  if 
it  were  not  for  man's  blindness  our  kinship  with 
all  these  country  cousins  would  be  a  closer  and 
happier  bond.  Biologically  all  life  may  claim 
relationship  with  man. 

1  lie  sense  of  brotherhood  with  the  animals  is 
something  that  has  grown  very,  very  slowly  with 
the  development  of  Christian  civilization.  It 
was  unknown  in  the  ancient  days  of  Hebraic 
hardness,  when  war  was  extolled  and  Jehovah 
was  vengeful  and  the  law  of  life  was  an  eye  for  an 
eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  Adam  was  given 
dominion  over  the  animals,  which  means  tyranny, 


and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  old  Adam  left  in  us 
still. 

The  philosopher  of  the  Proverbs  caught  a 
glimmer  of  the  truth  when  he  said,  "A  righteous 
man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast;  but  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel."  The  world 
had  to  wait  for  a  more  enlightened  age,  however, 
before  the  conception  of  animal  kinship  was  intro- 
duced, and  for  the  Master  of  Kindness  himself 
to  point  out  the  truth  of  the  common  parentage 
and  to  say  that  not  even  a  sparrow  could  fall  to 
the  ground  without  divine  cognizance.  It  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  warlike  Jehovah,  in  whom  many 
seem  still  to  believe,  to  this  beautiful  picture  of  a 
Father  regarding  with  pity  the  fall  of  a  little 
sparrow. 

The  end  is  not  yet.  For  centuries  the  so- 
called  lower  animals  have  had  to  wait,  suffering 
and  enslaved  and  dumb,  for  justice.  They  are 
still  waiting.  We  continue  to  beat  them  in  order 
to  bend  them  to  our  wills.  We  continue  to 
torture  them  into  obedience  and  subjection  for 
purposes  of  entertainment.  We  continue  to 
shoot  them  for  sport  and  to  capture  them  in 
barb  arous  traps  that  our  ladies  may  have  soft 
furs  to  wear.  We  continue  to  yield  to  hysteria 
in  a  "mad  dog"  scare,  and  shoot  down  dogs  that 
have  escaped  from  muzzle  or  leash,  instead  of 
trying  to  learn  how  to  treat  a  rare  canine  illness 
that  we  are  most  of  us  totally  ignorant  about. 
Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  we  had  not  yet  begun  to 
understand  that  animals  have  their  rights  under 
(iod,  that  their  emancipation  is  demanded  of  us, 
and  that  man  is  but  a  privileged  brother  of  the 
beasts  of  the  field. 

I  feel  no  scorn  or  resentment  toward  those 
millions  of  human  beings  who  have  missed  the 
beauty  of  this  great  truth.  I  can  only  feel  sorry 
for  them,  as  well  as  for  the  animals  that  they 
cannot  or  will  not  understand.  The  world  is 
filled  with  riches  for  me  of  which  they  are  un- 
aware. The  catbirds  that  nest  in  the  bushes 
beside  my  brook  and  sing  at  eventide;  the  swal- 
lows in  my  barn  and  the  robins  on  my  lawn;  the 
strange  cat  that  stalks  across  my  meadow;  the 
woodchuck  that  peers  at  me  over  the  stone  wall; 
the  squirrels  at  work  and  at  play  about  my 
hickory  trees;  the  woodpecker  that  alights  on 
the  trunk  of  my  locust  tree  and  the  humming- 
bird in  the  flower  garden;  the  butterfly  on  the 
milkweed  blossom;  the  lowly  toad  beneath  the 
tomato  vines — they  are  all  my  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. St.  Francis  of  Assisi  was  wise  in  his  genera- 
tion when  he  called  them  that. 

But  best  of  all  are  those  country  cousins 
that  have  come  to  know  me  as  their  personal 
friend.  To-night,  when  darkness  has  fallen, 
and  our  great  elm  stands  silhouetted  against  the 
starlit  sky  in  all  its  beauty,  I  shall  go  out  for  one 
last  look  around.  The  chickens  will  talk  sleepily 
to  me  as  I  throw  in  the  grain  for  their  breakfast. 
Nanki-Poo  will  come  crookedly  across  the  lawn 
to  see  what  I  am  up  to.  I  shall  hear  Dinah 
breathing  heavily  as  she  lies  and  contentedly 
chews  her  cud.  In  my  ears  will  sound  the  anti- 
phony  of  the  whip-poor-wills.  These  things,  I 
say,  are  positive  joys  to  me,  and  they  cost  so 
little! 

I  here  will  be  no  little  dog  to  come  with  me, 
but  in  my  heart  there  is  the  memory  of  a  little  dog 
that  I  shall  cherish  always. 

And  when  I  go  into  the  house  I  shall  hear  a 
startled  little  scurry  in  the  leaves  beside  the  stone 
doorstep.  It  will  be  the  leopard  frog  that  lives 
there  and  catches  bugs  in  the  starlight.  And  I 
will  say  to  him,  "Don't  be  afraid,  little  brother; 
I  won't  hurt  you." 

And  I  shall  fall  asleep  with  the  songs  of  night 
insects  in  my  ears  and  a  sense  of  universal  com- 
panionship in  my  heart. 


"An  old.  wise,  spectacled  raccoon  once  lived  in 
a  hollow  wild  apple  tiee  in  my  south  pasture" 


The  Popular  Aster 


E 


EVERYWHERE  on  this 
continent  the  native  As- 
ters flourish.  From  mid- 
summer to  the  Inst  bitter 
frost  they  flash  a  twink- 


ling smile  of  beauty  to  everyone  who 
travels  out  of  the  main  street.  In 
every  state  in  the  union  and  in  every 
province  of  Canada — on  mountain, 
in  meadow,  and  by  the  river  side — 
they  wait  to  welcome  the  wayfarer 
and  plant-lover.  They  are  a  peculi- 
arly American  genus,  continental  in 
their  scope,  democratic  in  their  tastes, 
modest  in  their  habits,  universal  in 
their  appeal. 

Yet  I  think  I  never  fairly  appre- 
ciated these  native  American  Asters 
till  I  saw  them  growing  in  the  gardens 
of  England.  That  is  a  natural  stu- 
pidity and  one  to  which  others  might 
plead  guilty.  In  England,  where  gar- 
dening is  something  between  an  at- 
mosphere and  a  human  instinct,  they 
have  often  treated  our  American 
plants  better  than  we  do.  It  is  a  chapter  in  his- 
tory that  the  English  gardeners  took  eagerly  to 
our  asters,  calling  them  commonly  "Michaelmas 
Daisies."  Also  sometimes  they  called  them 
"Starworts" — a  name  practically  unknown  in 
their  native  land.  And  after  they  had  adopted 
them  and  begun  to  select  good  varieties,  to  name 
and  propagate  them,  the  American  nurserymen 
and  garden-makers  awoke  also  to  their  loveli- 
ness, so  that  in  the  last  very  few  years  the  asters 
have  also  been  discovered  at  home. 

One  special  test  of  appreciation  may  here  be 
applied.  This  is  the  choice  of  distinct  varieties. 
When  garden-makers  are  no  longer  content  to 
gather  Asters,  weed-like,  from  the  roadsides,  but 
choose  rather  the  most  refined  colors  and  most 
acceptable  forms,  such  as  can  be  secured  only  in 
named  and  propagated  varieties,  then  we  can 
be  sure  that  horticulture  is  gaining  ground  and 
that  the  Asters  have  a  new  votary. 

Speaking  of  the  favor  which  our  native  Asters 
have  met  in  England,  it  will  serve  to  quote  Mr. 
William  Robinson,  dean  of  English  horticultur- 
ists, who  has  written:  "There  is  a  quiet  beauty 
about  the  more  select  Starworts,  or  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  which  is  charming  in  the  autumn  days. 
The  variety  of  color,  of  form,  and  of  bud  and 
blossom  is  delightful.  For  the  most  part  they 
are  regardless  of  cold  or  rain.  Less  showy  than 
the  Chrysanthemum,  they  are  more  refined  in 
color  and  form,  and  when  examined  will  be  found 
full  of  exquisite  grace."  This  is  a  tribute  from 
the  highest  authority. 

This  tribute  to  their  "quiet  beauty,"  modesty, 
and  refinement  also  has  its  lesson.  For  it  may 
appear  that  our  own  Asters  have  been  overlooked 
at  home  just  because  they  were  not  forward  nor 
gaudy.  Certainly  the  first  one  to  attract  the 
attention  of  our  native  gardeners  was  the  New 
England  Aster,  and  its  rose-colored  variety;  and 
these  unquestionably  are  the  least  modest  and 
retiring  members  of  the  family.  Moreover, 
to  make  the  matter  less  excusable,  these  two,  the 
purple  and  the  rose,  harmonize  very  unamiably 
when  grown  together,  and  their  garden  use  has 
been  frequently  marred  by  this  fact.  The  New 
England  Aster  is  a  noble,  a  queenly  flower,  dis- 
playing rich  and  royal  hues;  but  just  because 
they  are  rich  and  strong  they  require  the  care- 
fullest  handling.  If  more  than  one  shade  is  used, 
they  must  be  selected  with  a  sure  eye.  Incom- 
patible colors  should  be  relentlessly  culled  out. 

In  no  other  group  of  Asters  is  this  necessity  so 
urgent.  Indeed  the  point  can  elsewhere  be  al- 
most disregarded.  For  though  there  are  de- 
lightful ranges  of  color  in  the  New  York  Aster, 
the  Smooth  Aster  and  the  splendid  Italian  Aster, 
these  variations  are  so  delicate  that  they  seem 
never  to  clash. 

The  great  wealth  of  species  and  varieties  in  tins 
genus  is  truly  remarkable.  The  botanists'  cata- 
logue runs  into  hundreds  and  hundreds.     I  he 
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standard  edition  of  Gray's  "Manual  of  Botany" 
lists  fifty-nine  species  and  many  botanical  varie- 
ties. But  this  covers  only  the  Central  and 
Northeastern  States.  Moreover  it  is  very  con- 
servative. How  conservative  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  one  botanical  specialist 
divides  up  into  twenty-eight  species  the  material 
which  in  this  book  is  brought  together  under  the 
single  name  of  Aster  corymbosus. 

Add  to  this  another  fact  of  great  significance 
both  to  botanists  and  horticulturists,  namely, 
that  these  innumerable  wild  species  hybridize 
freely,  producing  all  sorts  of  intergradient  and 
puzzling  and  fascinating  forms.  The  outstanding 
meaning  of  these  facts  for  the  gardener  is  that 
here  we  have  a  great,  multifarious,  and  highly 
plastic  group,  so  that  when  once  the  plant- 
breeder  sets  his  hand  to  it  he  may  detach  almost 
instantly  whole  multitudes  of  fresh,  desirable 
varieties  fit  for  garden  use. 
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Another  qualification,  hardly  less 
serious  and  valuable,  lies  in  the 
versatility  of  these  Asters  toward 
soils  and  exposures.  There  are  kinds 
which  grow  in  swamps,  others  which 
grow  on  dry  sandy  plains,  and  still 
others  which  will  grow  in  land  either 
moist  or  dry.  There  are  species 
which  grow  in  the  woods,  others 
which  belong  to  the  open  prairies, 
and  several  which  will  stand  either 
shade  or  sun.  No  gardener  could  ask 
for  anything  more  accommodating. 

Into  this  long  list  of  amiable  habits 
should  be  counted  still  another:  the 
Asters  respond  generously  to  cultiva- 
tion— at  least  many  of  the  species 
do.  The  New  England  Aster,  lusty 
though  it  grows  in  the  wild,  nearly 
doubles  in  luxuriance  and  beauty 
when  taken  into  the  garden.  For- 
getting its  woodsy  origin,  it  makes 
itself  perfectly  at  home  in  the  richest 
corner  of  the  garden  and  is  quite 
companionable  with  the  most  aristo- 
cratic society.  Likewise  the  New  York  Aster 
and  the  Smooth  Aster  and  the  Italian  Aster — the 
three  species  most  frequently  chosen  for  cultiva- 
tion. 

Of  course  the  dry-land  species  do  not  care  for 
cultivation  with  deep  soil,  irrigation,  and  fertiliz- 
ers; but  put  them  in  the  rockery  or  where  their 
favorite  conditions  prevail  and  they  are  as  happy 
as  any  of  the  other  garden  guests.  One  should 
not  forget  the  Rock  Aster  (A.  alpinus)  nor  the 
Savory-leaved  Aster  (A.  linariifolius)  in  this  con- 
nection. Last  summer  I  saw  some  gorgeous  Rock 
Asters  in  a  garden  near  Montreal;  while  the 
Savory-leaved  Aster  grows  all  about  us  in  New 
England — that  is  on  high  dry  land — and  I  have 
often  transplanted  it  successfully. 

The  Asters  are  easy  to  propagate.  Most  of 
them  grow  readily  from  seed.  The  seed  can  be 
collected  at  frost  time,  saved  over  winter,  and 
sown  in  nursery  beds  in  early  spring.  Usually 
the  youiig  seedlings  are  better  if  pricked  off  and 
nursed  in  garden  rows  through  the  first  summer. 
Asters  may  also  be  transplanted  from  the  wild; 
and  of  course  most  species  may  be  freely  increased 
by  division  of  the  crowns  late  in  autumn  or  eariy 
in  spring.  This  method  of  division  has  the 
great  advantage  that  it  enables  one  to  keep  his 
varieties  true  to  color  and  to  perpetuate  any 
desirable  variations. 

For  when  one  grows  Asters  one  ought  to  be 
critical  and  grow  the  best.  Amongst  plants  so 
highly  variable  the  best  is  worlds  better  than  the 
poorest.  Indeed  the  best  selected  and  named 
varieties  are  the  kinds  to  be  preferred,  and  these 
ought  to  be  bought  freely  from  those  nurserymen 
who  have  had  the  discernment  to  propagate 
them.  Buying  good  named  sorts  thus  offers 
the  world  a  double  service:  first  it  encourages  the 
good  nurseryman,  and  second  it  sets  a  higher 
standard  for  the  gardener. 

The  following  list  includes  most  of  the  species 
easily  available  for  garden  planting.  They 
are  mainly  natives,  but  a  few  foreigners  are 
welcomed.  Most  of  these  can  be  bought  in  the 
nurseries;  many  of  them  can  be  collected.  The 
list  does  not  cover  all  the  kinds  known,  by  any 
means,  but  is  thought  to  give  the  best  ones. 
The  names  are  those  given  in  "  Standardized 
Plant  Names." 

Aster  acris,  and  variety  nanus,  rather  small, 
1-3  ft.,  flowers  large,  blue  and  handsome.  "Soft 
clouds  of  lovely  blue,  charming  when  seen  near 
at  hand,  and  very  effective  at  long  distance." — 
Wm.  Robinson. 

A.  acuminatus,  Mountain  A.,  1-3  ft.,  flowers 
white,  medium  size;  a  delicate  and  pretty  plant; 
abundant  in  moist  woods,  half  in  sun. 

A.  alpinus,  Rock  A.,  very  dwarf,  2-6  ins., 
flowers  large,  flat,  showy,  violet;  has  some  horti- 
cultural varieties;  fine  for  the  rock  garden. 

A.  amellus,  Italian  A.,  strong  grower,  2-5  ft., 
mostly  rich  blue  shades,  large  trusses  of  gorgeous 
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human  being  only  that  sins  against  his  own  con- 
science. According  to  the  Biblical  account, 
there  was  no  consciousness  of  sin  in  the  world 
until  Adam  and  Eve  had  eaten  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Tree  of  Knowledge,  though  the  ruthless  laws  of 
Nature  must  have  been  in  operation  before 
that.  Nanki-Poo's  ancestors  never  ate  ot  that 
fruit. 

Long  association  has  prejudiced  us  against  the 
rodent  as  a  family.  They  have  been  too  pushing 
in  their  attempts  to  live  with  us.  I  share  the 
common  feeling  that  a  rat  is  a  loathsome  creature. 
And  yet  red  squirrels  and  chipmunks  are  also 
rodents,  and  mischief  makers,  too,  and  they  till 
me  with  no  repulsion. 

When  cold  weather  comes,  and  the  rodents 
seek  warm  winter  quarters,  we  begin  to  hear  little 
scuttlings  in  the  walls  and  overhead  and  we  find 
Nanki-Poo  watching  certain  spots  outside  where 
the  rodents  have  doubtless  discovered  or  created 
avenues  of  ingress.  Then  I  have  to  set  traps. 
I  have  never  caught  a  squirrel  or  a  chipmunk  in 
a  trap,  but  I  know  that  they  sometimes  get  into 
the  house.  One  spring  I  found  a  shoe  of  mine 
tilled  with  hickory  nuts,  each  one  neatly  pierced 
and  robbed  of  its  meat.  That  was  not  the  work 
of  a  rat  or  a  mouse. 

But  I  have  caught  deer-mice,  and  I  always  hate 
that.  They  are  hardy  little  creatures  and  for 
the  most  part  make  their  winter  homes  in  hollows 
beneath  the  roots  of  trees,  or  under  sheds,  or  in 
our  stone  walls.  I  have  found  their  nests  in  the 
autumn  and  have  even  seen  the  little  mother 
suckling  her  young.  In  the  winter  they  venture 
boldly  forth  in  search  of  food  or  frolic,  and 
Whitefoot's  lacy  tracks  across  the  snow  are  a 
common  sight.  Owls  prey  on  them  in  the  moon- 
light and  Nanki-Poo  takes  his  toll,  but  many 
survive. 

Nevertheless  they  like  their  comfort  and  some 
of  them  come  into  the  house.  They  are  wary 
creatures,  shrewder  than  the  ordinary  house  mice. 
They  will  repeatedly  eat  the  bait  from  a  trap 
without  springing  it;  I  have  fed  them  for  days  in 
that  way.  But  when  I  catch  one  I  always  feel 
that  I  have  done  something  I  had  no  right  to  do. 
I  have  struck  a  blow  at  freedom.  Like  the  rest 
of  us,  these  dainty  little  creatures  deserve  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

I  cannot  make  the  deer-mouse  seem  like  a 
cousin  of  the  rat.  Rather  he  is  the  saucy  chip- 
munk's kinsman.    He   is   beautiful,  with  his 


tawnv  brown  back  and  sides,  his  white  feet 
and  his  underparts  of  pure  ermine,  his  bright 
eves  and  his  big,  crinkly  ears.  I  like  to  think 
of  them  running  free  and  happy  over  our  fields 
and  along  our  stone  walls,  playing  tag  on  the 
snow  and  dancing  in  the  moonlight.  N\  hen  one 
is  killed,  by  cat  or  owl  or  trap,  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  bit  of  joy  and  beauty  has  gone  out  of  the 
earth. 

I  have  a  special  place  in  my  heart  for  all  my 
wild  kindred  and  only  wish  I  knew  them  more 
intimately.  I  fancy  mankind  is  largely  to  blame 
for  their  aloofness.  They  have  learned  to  be 
furtive  and  suspicious.  In  fact.  I  believe  that  if 
it  were  not  for  man's  blindness  our  kinship  with 
all  these  country  cousins  would  be  a  closer  and 
happier  bond.  Biologically  all  life  may  claim 
relationship  with  man. 

The  sense  of  brotherhood  with  the  animals  is 
something  that  has  grown  very,  very  slowly  with 
the  development  of  Christian  civilization.  It 
was  unknown  in  the  ancient  days  of  Hebraic 
hardness,  when  war  was  extolled  and  Jehovah 
was  vengeful  and  the  law  of  life  was  an  eye  for  an 
eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  Adam  was  given 
dominion  over  the  animals,  which  means  tyranny, 
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and  there  is  a  sood  deal  of  the  old  Adam  left  in  us 
still. 

The  philosopher  of  the  Proverbs  caught  a 
glimmer  off  the  truth  when  he  said.  "A  righteous 
man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast:  but  the  tender 
wellies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel."    The  world  ! 
had  to  wait  for  a  more  enlightened  age.  however,  • 
before  the  conception  of  animal  kinship  was  intro- 
duced, and  for  the  Master  of  Kindness  himself  1 
to  point  out  the  truth  of  the  common  parentage  1 
and  to  say  that  not  even  a  sparrow  could  fall  to 
the  ground  without  divine  cognizance.    It  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  warlike  Jehovah,  in  whom  many 
seem  still  to  believe,  to  this  beautiful  picture  of  a 
Father  regarding  with  pity  the  fall  of  a  little 
sparrow. 

The  end  is  not  vet.  For  centuries  the  so- 
called  lower  animals  have  had  to  wait,  suffering 
and  enslaved  and  dumb,  for  justice.  They  are 
still  waiting.  We  continue  to  beat  them  in  order 
to  bend  them  to  our  wills.  ^  e  continue  to 
torture  them  into  obedience  and  subjection  for 
purposes  of  entertainment.  We  continue  to 
shoot  them  for  sport  and  to  capture  them  in 
barbarous  traps  that  our  ladies  may  have  soft 
furs  to  wear.  We  continue  to  yield  to  hysteria 
in  a  "mad  dog"  scare,  and  shoot  down  dogs  that 
have  escaped  from  muzzle  or  leash,  instead  of 
trying  to  learn  how  to  treat  a  rare  canine  illness 
that  we  are  most  of  us  totally  ignorant  about. 
Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  we  had  not  yet  begun  to 
understand  that  animals  have  their  rights  under 
God.  that  their  emancipation  is  demanded  off  us. 
and  that  man  is  but  a  privileged  brother  of  the 
beasts  off  the  field. 

I  feel  no  scorn  or  resentment  toward  those 
millions  of  human  beings  who  have  missed  the 
beauty  of  this  great  truth.  I  can  only  feel  sorry 
for  them,  as  well  as  for  the  animals  that  they 
cannot  or  will  not  understand.  The  world  is 
filled  with  riches  for  me  of  which  they  are  un- 
aware. The  catbirds  that  nest  in  the  bushes 
beside  my  brook  and  sing  at  eventide;  the  swal- 
lows in  my  bam  and  the  robins  on  my  lawn;  the 
strange  cat  that  stalks  across  my  meadow;  the 
woodchuck  that  peers  at  me  over  the  stone  wall; 
the  squirrels  at  work  and  at  play  about  my 
hickory  trees;  the  woodpecker  that  alights  on 
the  trunk  ot  my  locust  tree  and  the  humming- 
bird in  the  flower  garden;  the  butterfly  on  the 
milkweed  blossom;  the  lowlv  toad  beneath  the 
tomato  vines — they  are  all  my  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. St.  Francis  of  Assisi  was  wise  in  his  genera- 
tion when  he  called  them  that. 

But  best  of  all  are  those  country  cousins 
that  have  come  to  know  me  as  their  personal 
triend.  To-night,  when  darkness  has  fallen, 
and  our  great  elm  stands  silhouetted  against  the 
starlit  sky  in  all  its  beauty.  I  shall  go  out  for  one 
last  look  around.  The  chickens  will  talk  sleepily 
to  me  as  I  throw  in  the  grain  for  their  breakfast. 
Nanki-Poo  will  come  crookedly  across  the  lawn 
to  see  what  I  am  up  to.  I  shall  hear  Dinah 
breathing  heavily  as  she  lies  and  contentedly 
chews  her  cud.  In  my  ears  will  sound  the  anti- 
phony  of  the  whip-poor-wills.  These  things,  I 
saw  are  positive  iovs  to  me,  and  thev  cost  so 
little! 

There  will  be  no  little  dog  to  come  with  me, 
but  in  my  heart  there  is  the  memory  of  a  little  dog 
that  I  shall  cherish  always. 

And  when  I  go  into  the  house  I  shall  hear  a 
startled  little  scurry  in  the  leaves  beside  the  stone 
doorstep.  It  will  be  the  leopard  frog  that  lives 
there  and  catches  bugs  in  the  starlight.  And  I 
will  say  to  him.  '*  Don't  be  afraid,  little  brother; 
I  won't  hurt  you." 

.And  I  shall  fall  asleep  with  the  songs  of  night 
insects  in  my  ears  and  a  sense  of  universal  com- 
panionship in  my  heart. 


The  Popular  Aster 


EVERYWHERE  on  this 

HI  continent  the  native  As- 
ters flourish.  From  mid- 
*  summer  to  the  last  bitter 
^/  frost  they  flash  a  twink- 
ling smile  of  beauty  to  everyone  who 
travels  out  of  the  mam  street.  In 
every  snte  in  the  union  and  in  every 
province  of  Canada — on  mountain, 
in  meadow,  and  by  the  river  side — 
they  wait  to  welcome  the  wayfarer 
and  plant-lover.  They  are  a  peculi- 
arly American  genus,  continental  in 
their  scope,  democratic  in  their  tastes, 
modest  in  their  habits,  universal  in 
their  appeal. 

Yet  I  think  I  never  fairly  appre- 
ciated these  native  American  .Asters 
oil  I  saw  them  growing  in  the  gardens 
of  England.  That  is  a  natural  stu- 
pidity and  one  to  which  others  might 
plead  guilty.  In  England,  where  gar- 
dening is  something  between  an  at- 
mosphere and  a  human  instinct,  they 
have  often  treated  our  American 
plants  better  than  we  do.  It  is  a  chapter  in  his- 
tory that  the  English  gardeners  took  eagerlv  to 
our  asters,  calling  them  commonly  "  Michaelmas 
Daisies."  .Also  sometimes  they  called  them 
"  Starworts " — a  name  practically  unknown  in 
their  native  land.  And  after  they  had  adopted 
them  and  begun  to  select  good  varieties,  to  name 
and  propagate  them,  the  American  nurserymen 
and  garden-makers  awoke  also  to  their  loveli- 
ness, so  that  in  the  last  very  few  years  the  asters 
have  also  been  discovered  at  home. 

One  special  test  of  appreciation  may  here  be 
applied.  This  is  the  choice  of  distinct  varieties. 
When  garden-makers  are  no  longer  content  to 
gather  Asters,  weed-like,  from  the  roadsides,  but 
choose  rather  the  most  refined  colors  and  most 
acceptable  forms,  such  as  can  be  secured  only  in 
named  and  propagated  varieties,  then  we  can 
be  sure  that  horticulture  is  gaining  ground  and 
that  the  .Asters  have  a  new  votary. 

Speaking  of  the  favor  which  our  native  Asters 
have  met  in  England,  it  will  serve  to  quote  Mr. 
V\  illiam  Robinson,  dean  of  English  horticultur- 
ists, who  has  written:  "There  is  a  quiet  beauty 
about  the  more  select  Starworts.  or  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  which  is  charming  in  the  autumn  days. 
The  variety  of  color,  of  form,  and  of  bud  and 
blossom  is  delightful.  For  the  most  part  they 
are  regardless  of  cold  or  rain.  Less  showy  than 
the  Chrysanthemum,  they  are  more  refined  in 
color  and  form,  and  when  examined  will  be  found 
full  of  exquisite  grace."  This  is  a  tribute  from 
the  highest  authority. 

This  tribute  to  their  '*  quiet  beauty."  modesty, 
and  refinement  also  has  its  lesson.  For  it  may 
appear  that  our  own  Asters  have  been  overlooked 
at  home  just  because  they  were  not  forward  nor 
gaudy.  Certainly  the  first  one  to  attract  the 
attention  of  our  native  gardeners  was  the  New 
England  Aster,  and  its  rose-colored  variety;  and 
these  unquestionably  are  the  least  modest  and 
retiring  members  of  the  family.  Moreover, 
to  make  the  matter  less  excusable,  these  two,  the 
purple  and  the  rose,  harmonize  verv  unamiablv 
when  grown  together,  and  their  garden  use  has 
been  frequently  marred  by  this  fact.  The  New 
England  Aster  is  a  noble,  a  queenly  flower,  dis- 
playing rich  and  royal  hues;  but  just  because 
they  are  rich  and  strong  they  require  the  care- 
fullest  handling.  If  more  than  one  shade  is  used, 
they  must  be  selected  with  a  sure  eve.  Incom- 
patible colors  should  be  relentlessly  culled  out. 

In  no  other  group  of  .Asters  is  this  necessity  so 
urgent.  Indeed  the  point  can  elsewhere  be  al- 
most disregarded.  For  though  there  are  de- 
lightful ranges  of  color  in  the  New  York  .Aster, 
the  Smooth  .Aster  and  the  splendid  Italian  Aster, 
these  variations  are  so  delicate  that  they  seem 
never  to  clash. 

The  great  wealth  of  species  and  varieties  in  this 
genus  is  truly  remarkable.  The  botanists*  cata- 
logue runs  into  hundreds  and  hundreds.  The 
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standard  edition  of  Gray's  "  Manual  of  Botany^ 
fists  rhry-nine  species  and  many  botanical  varie- 
ties. But  this  covers  only  the  Central  and 
Northeastern  States.  Moreover  it  is  very  con- 
servative. How  conservative  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  one  botanical  specialist 
divides  up  into  twenty-eight  species  the  material 
which  in  this  book  is  brought  together  under  the 
single  name  of  Aster  corymbosus. 

Add  to  this  another  fact  of  great  significance 
both  to  botanists  and  horticulturists,  namely. 
that  these  innumerable  wild  species  hybridize 
freely,  producing  all  sorts  of  intergradient  and 
puzzling  and  fascinating  forms.  The  outstanding 
meaning  of  these  facts  for  the  gardener  is  that 
here  we  have  a  great,  multifarious,  and  trigbly 
plastic  group,  so  that  when  once  the  plant- 
breeder  sets  his  hand  to  it  he  may  detach  almost 
instantly  whole  multitudes  of  fresh,  desirable 
varieties  fit  for  garden  use. 


Anocher  qualification,  hardly  less 
serious  and  valuable,  lies  in  the 
versatility  of  these  Asters  toward 
soils  and  exposures.  There  are  kinds 
which  irrow  in  swamps,  others  winch 
grow  on  dry  sandy  plums,  and  sell 
others  which  will  grow  in  land  either 
moist  or  dry.  There  are  species 
which  xrow  in  the  woods,  others 
which  belong  to  the  open  prairies, 
and  several  which  will  stand  either 
shade  or  sun  No  gardener  could  ask 
for  anything  more  accommodate  r_: 
Into  this  bag  list  of  amiable  habits 
should  be  counted  still  another:  the 
Asters  respond  generously  to  cultiva- 
tion— at  least  marry  of  the  speoes 
do.  The  New  England  .Aster,  lusty 
though  it  grows  in  the  wild,  nearly 
doubles  in  luxuriance  and  beauty 
when  taken  into  the  rxrden  For- 
getting its  woodsy  origin,  it  makes 
itself  perfectly  at  home  in  the  richest 
corner  of  the  garden  and  is  quite 
companionable  with  the  most  aristo- 
cratic society.  Likewise  the  New  i  ork  Aster 
and  the  Smooth  Aster  and  the  Italian  .Aster — the 
three  species  most  frequently  chosen  for  cultiva- 
tion. 

Of  course  the  dry-land  species  do  not  care  for 
cultivation  with  deep  soiL  irrigation,  and  fertiliz- 
ers; but  put  them  in  the  rockery  or  where  -.:•.<-_  r 
favorite  conditions  prevail  and  they  are  as  happy 
as  any  of  the  other  garden  guests.  One  should 
not  forget  the  Rock  Aster  1  A  alpinus  i  nor  the 
Savory-leaved  Aster  A  Iinarufoiius'  in  this  con- 
nection Last  summer  I  saw  some  gorgeous  >: ; 
Asters  in  a  garden  near  Montreal;  while  the 
Savory-leaved  Aster  grows  all  about  us  in  New 
England — that  is  on  high  dnr  Innrf — and  I  have 
orten  transplanted  it  mcressfully. 

The  Asters  are  easy  to  propagate.  Most  of 
them  grow  readily  from  seed.  The  seed  can  be 
collected  at  frost  time,  saved  over  winter,  and 
sown  in  nursery  beds  in  early  spring.  Usually 
the  young  seedlings  are  better  if  pricked  oiF  and 
nursed  in  garden  rows  through  the  first  summer. 
Asters  may  also  be  transplanted  from  the  wild; 
and  of  course  most  species  may  be  freely  increased 
by  division  of  the  crowns  late  in  autumn  or  early 
in  spring.  This  method  of  division  has  the 
great  advantage  that  it  enables  one  to  keep  Ens 
varieties  true  to  color  and  to  perpetuate  ony 
desirable  variations. 

For  when  one  grows  Asters  one  ought  to  be 
critical  and  grow  the  best.  .Amongst  plants  so 
highly  variable  the  best  is  worlds  better  than  the 
poorest.  Indeed  the  best  selected  and  named 
varieties  are  the  kinds  to  be  preferred,  and  these 
ought  to  be  bought  freely  from  those  nurserymen 
who  have  had  the  discernment  to  propagate 
them.  Buying  good  named  sorts  thus  offers 
the  world  a  double  service:  trrst  it  encourages  the 
good  nurseryman,  and  second  it  sets  a  higher 
standard  for  the  gardener. 

The  following  list  includes  most  of  the  species 
easily  available  for  garden  planting.  They 
are  mainly  natives,  but  a  few  foreigners  are 
welcomed-  Most  of  these  can  be  bought  in  the 
nurseries;  many  of  them  can  be  collected-  The 
list  does  not  cover  all  the  kinds  known,  by  any 
means,  but  is  rhought  to  grve  the  best  ones. 
The  names  are  those  given  m  "  Standardized 
Plant  Names." 

Aster  acris.  and  variety  nanus,  rather  small, 
t— 5  ft..  Sowers  large,  blue  and  handsome.  ~"^oft 
clouds  of  lovely  blue,  charming  when  seen  near 
at  hand,  and  very  effective  at  long  distance. — 
W m.  Ma&insaru 

A  acurninatus.  Mountain  A..  I— j  ft.  flowers 
white,  medium  size;  a  delicate  and  pretty  plane 
abundant  in  moist  woods,  half  in  sun. 

.A  alpinus.  Rack  .A.  very  dwarf,  z-6  ins., 
flowers  large,  flat,  showy,  violet/,  has  some  horti- 
cultural varieties;  fine  for  the  rock  garden 

A  amellus.  Italian  A.  strong  grower.  2- 5  ft.. 
mostly  rich  blue  shades,  large  trusses  of  gorgeous 
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The  white-flowered  Mountain  Aster,  Aster  acuminatus 


flowers;  many  horticultural  varieties,  including 
the  deep  blue  Bessarabian  Aster;  one  of  the  best 
groups  of  all,  even  if  not  a  native. 

A.  amethystinus,  Amethyst  A.,  2-4  ft.,  light 
clear  blue  flowers;  on  moist  ground. 

A.  cordifolius,  blue  Wood  A.,  2-4  ft.,  flowers 
in  large  trusses,  very'  abundant,  small,  pale  blue; 
in  half  shade  of  roadsides  and  margins  of  wood- 
land; one  of  the  abundant  and  desirable  natives. 

A.  corymbosus  (synonym  of  A.  divaricatus), 
the  white  Wood  A.,  1-2  ft.,  slender,  light  blue, 
from  Eastern  woodlands. 

A.  ericoides,  Heath  A.,  1-2  ft.,  branching  and 
spreading,  flowers  small,  white,  in  long  wands; 
grows  on  dry  open  sunny  ground. 

A.  grandiflorus,  the  Great  A.,  2-3  ft.,  flowers 
very  large  and  showy,  bright  violet;  in  open 
sunny  rather  dry  places. 

A.  himalaicus,  Himalayan  A.,  a  large  lusty 
plant;  flowers  large,  bright  lilac-blue. 

A.  ljevis,  Smooth  A.,  2-4  ft.,  flowers  variable, 


A  small  spray  of  Rudolph  von 
Goethe,  one  of  the  Italian  group 


some  pale,  others  rosy,  some  blue,  others  violet; 
one  of  the  commonest  and  best;  dry  open  fields 
and  roadsides,  but  adapted  to  garden  culture. 

A.  laterifolius,  Calico  A.,  2-5  ft.,  flowers  white 
or  pale  blue,  medium  large,  numerous  and  pretty; 
open  woods,  either  dry  or  moist. 

A.  linariifolius,  Savory-leaved  A.,  6  in.  to  2  ft., 
stiff  stem  with  narrow  crowded  leaves;  flowers 
large,  violet,  very  attractive;  on  dry  sandy  or 
rocky  land;  one  of  the  good  sorts  for  rock  work 
or  dry  banks. 

A.  macrophyllus,  Bigleaf  A.,  1-3  ft.,  flowers 
light  blue;  grows  in  shade,  either  dry  or  moist; 
quite  variable. 

A.  multiflorus,  Wreath  A.,  2  ft.,  bushy,  spread- 
ing, flowers  white  or  quite  pale,  in  crowded  heads; 
on  dry  sandy  soil. 

A.  novae-angliae,  New  England  A.,  tall,  strong 
plant  3-8  ft.,  flowers  large  and  abundant,  very 
showy,  various  shades  of  purple.  In  the  variety 
roseus  the  purple  changes  to  warm  rose  color. 
Grows  in  any  fertile  garden  where  not  too  dry. 
Is  probably  the  most  popular  aster  for  gar- 
den culture  in  the  Central  and  Northeastern 
States. 

A.  novibelgi,  New  York  A.,  tall,  sturdy,  and 
floriferous,  flowers  blue;  grows  in  sunny  situations, 
preferring  moist  ground.  Many  garden  varieties. 

A.  patens,  Sky-drop  A.,  1-3  ft.,  flowers  large, 
dark  blue,  and  beautiful,  but  not  numerous;  dry 
open  woods. 

A.  ptarmicoides,  White  Upland  A.,  rather  low, 

1-  2  ft.,  leaves  narrow;  flowers  small,  in  heads; 
dry  rocky  soil. 

A.  puniceus,  Swamp  A.,  coarse,  strong  plant, 

2-  8  ft.,  flowers  large,  soft  violet-purple;  grows 
in  swamps  and  wet  ground. 

A.  sagittifolius,  Arrow  A.,  stiff  upright  plants, 
flowers  pale  blue  or  nearly  white,  small,  late; 
on  dry  land. 

A.  shorti,  Georgia  A.,  3  ft.,  spreading,  slender; 
flowers  bright  blue,  showy;  grows  on  cliffs  and 
dry  banks  in  Central  States. 

A.  spectabilis,  Seaside  A.,  1-2  ft.  flowers  violet 
blue,  fine  and  showy;  on  sandy  dry  soil  near  the 
coast. 

A.  subc.eruleus,  India  A.,  1  ft.,  flowers  pale 
blue,  early. 

A.  tartaricus,  Tartarian  A.,  7-8  ft.,  large,  and 
coarse,  flowers  blue  or  purple,  quite  late;  one 
of  the  largest,  coarsest,  and  latest. 

A.  tradescanti,  Michaelmas  Daisy,  I— 3  ft., 
flowers  white,  prefers  low  moist  ground  and  a 
shady  situation. 

A.  turbinellus,  Prairie  A.,  2-3  ft.,  branching; 
flowers  violet-blue,  handsome;  on  dry  hills  in  the 
Middle  States;  good  species  for  garden  use.  # 

A.  umbellatus,  Flat-top  A.,  2-6  ft.,  spreading, 
flowers  many,  white;  on  moist  ground  in  open 
woods. 

1  he  following  list  is  confined  to  varieties  offered 
in  American  catalogues.  They  are  here  grouped 
according  to  the  species  from  which  they  are 
supposedly  derived,  but  for  several  reasons  this 
classification  can  not  be  altogether  guaranteed. 
The  New  England  asters  include:  Beauty  of 
Colwall,  of  English  origin,  large  with  partly 
double  flowers,  lilac-blue,  fine.  W.  Bowman, 
flowers  large,  deep  blue,  late.  Melpomene, 
flowers  in  long  sprays.  Roseum,  the  variety 
best  known  in  this  country,  and  remarkable  for 
its  fine  rose  color. 

The  species  known  as  the  New  York  Asters, 
A.  novibelgi,  seems  to  have  produced  more  named 
sorts  than  any  other.  It  is  very  popular  in 
England  and  may  have  more  value  in  America 
th  an  we  have  yet  understood.  The  varieties  are: 
CI  imax,  generally  considered  one  of  the  best; 
flowers  very  large,  on  long  branching  stems,  pale 
mauve  with  yellow  centers.  White  Climax, 
similar  to  the  foregoing,  except  that  the  flowers 
are  white.  F.  W.  Burridge,  flowers  large,  soft 
heliotrope.  Glory  of  Colwall,  large  loose  sprays 
of  pale  lavender  flowers,  nearly  double.  Eeltham 
Blue,  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  existence; 
large  bright  blue  flowers  with  golden  centers.  St. 
Egwin,  large  crowded  clusters  of  soft  rose-pink 
flowers;  highly  commended. 

The  Italian  Asters,  in  our  garden  in  Massa- 
chusetts, give  the  most  pleasing  show  of  any,  the 
New  England  Asters  possibly  excepted.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  very  delicately  colored. 


Typical  New  York  Aster  as  grown  at  Amherst,  Mass. 

Varieties  are:  Perry's  Favorite,  blooms  for  a  long 
time,  flowers  pink,  one  of  the  best  known  in  this 
country.  Rudolph  von  Goethe,  large,  strong 
plant,  very  floriferous,  flowers  large  and  beautiful. 
Beauty  of  Ronsdorf.  flowers  extra  large,  soft 
heliotrope,  said  to  be  fine  for  cutting. 

The  Alpine  Asters  are  different,  being  very 
dwarf  and  suited  mainly  for  rock  work.  \  arieties 
are:  Albus,  a  white  variety,  otherwise  like  the 
type  Aster  alpinus.  Superbus,  a  foot  tall,  very 
large  flowers,  bright  blue.  Goliath,  more  dwarf, 
but  with  large  fine  flowers,  violet-purple  with 
golden  center. 

After  one  has  tested  all  these  varieties  in  his 
own  garden  he  can  qualify  as  an  Aster  fan.  Then 
he  will  be  searching  the  English  catalogues  for  new 
friends;  he  will  be  seeking  out  the  American 
collectors  for  more  native  species;  and  he  may 
even  be  producing  new  varieties  for  himself.  It 
is  by  no  means  difficult.  To  all  such  enthusiasts 
and  amateurs  we  wish  unstinted  success. 


The  Smooth  Aster  —  one  of  the 
best.    The  flowers  are  pale  blue 


Some  Aspects  of  Peony  Raising 


■E  HEAR  a  great 
deal  lately  about  the 
merits— and  de- 
merits— of  small- 
division  Peony  roots, 
as  compared  with  the  regular  one- 
year  size.  In  my  own  garden  (in 
northern  New  Jersey)  I  have  tried 
both  kinds,  and  the  small  divisions 
have  proved  as  healthy  as  the  large, 
and  almost  as  likely  to  bloom  the  first 
year,  though  the  flowers  are  smaller 
at  first,  and  the  plants  take  a  year  or 
so  longer  to  reach  a  good  size.  The 
saving  of  money  is  of  course  enormous. 

No  one  need  hesitate  to  buy  the 
lovely  and  expensive  Therese  in  a 
small-division  root.  The  first  year 
after  planting,  mine  had  three  flow- 
ers measuring  nearly  six  inches 
across;  the  second  year,  seven  flowers, 
nearly  eight  inches.  Another  very 
high-class  Peony,  Frances  Willard,  did 
nearly  as  well;  the  first  year  was  poor, 
to  be  sure— two  small  buds  that  failed 
to  open — but  good  flowers  every  year 
since  then.  1  he  very  new  Souvenir 
de  General  Gallieni  (I  believe  there  is 
always  a  doubt  as  to  trueness  to  name 
of  the  R  iviere  varieties)  seems  an  iron-clad  Peony. 
Nothing  bothers  it.  It  bloomed  the  first  year,  had 
to  be  moved  again  that  autumn,  and  bloomed  still 
better  the  second.  Germaine  Bigot  and  Ginette 
boast  nearly  as  good  behavior  under  similar 
conditions.  Sarah  Bernhardt  bloomed  a  little 
the  first  spring,  and  freely  the  second.  I  believe 
it  may  rank  among  the  sturdiest  and  freest. 
Jeanne  Gaudichau  failed  the  first  spring,  bloomed 
well  the  second,  and  by  the  third  had  grown  into 
one  of  my  biggest  plants  and  was  full  of  large 
flowers.  I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  praise  its 
looks  so  highly  as  its  character.  Charles  Sedg- 
wick Minot  did  little  the  first  and  second  years, 
but  by  the  third  it  too  was  one  of  the  best  plants 
in  the  garden,  and  lovely,  even  though  not  of  the 
very  highest  quality.  Suzette  sulked  the  first 
year,  but  the  next  (after  a  second  moving) 
bloomed  surprisingly  well.  Monsieur  Martin 
Cahuzac  began  bravely  with  two  flowers  the  first 
year,  but  has  never  much  improved  on  that,  and 
the  plant  has  remained  small.  However,  it  was 
planted  in  a  poor  bed.  Baroness  Schroeder  was 
slow  in  getting  under  way,  but  its  growing  condi- 
tions were  also  not  perfect.  By  the  third  year 
it  was  fairly  good;  by  the  fourth,  fine.  Madame 
Jules  Dessert,  on  the  other  hand,  began  well, 
but  then  went  back  the  third  year  and  was  no 
good  at  all.  Yet  it  was  in  by  far  the  best  bed 
in  the  garden.  I  fear  next  year  will  see  it  on  the 
burning  pile.  Lucy  E.  Hollis  did  nothing  the 
first  year,  but  bloomed  well  the  second.  My 
new  Le  Cygne  promises  well — two  little  flowers 
its  first  year,  and  a  year  at  that  that  was  record- 
breaking  as  to  the  worst  possible  Peony  weather. 
Three  more  of  my  newer  and  as  yet  unproved 
varieties,  that  all  bloomed  their  first  year,  though 
not  well,  are  La  France,  La  Fee,  and  Gismonda. 
(I  should  really  not  count  La  France,  for  the  bud 
hardly  opened  at  all.) 

On  the  wrong  side  of  the  slate  are  my  two  Pleas 
Peonies,  Opal  and  Lady  Emily,  neither  of  which 
has  ever  even  tried  to  form  a  bud.  (I  have  read 
that  Mrs.  Pleas's  Peonies  do  not  do  well  from 
small  divisions).  Pasteur  has  bloomed  a  little, 
but  not  at  all  satisfactorily.  And  Rosa  Bonheur 
has  been  a  total  failure;  I  believe  it  is  diseased, 
and  another  year  will  probably  see  its  exit  from 
the  garden.  Galathee  also  has  a  very  bad  record; 
but  I  believe  it  has  the  reputation  (in  common 
with  many  others  of  the  very  late  varieties)  of 
being  a  most  uncertain  bloomer.  Tourangelle 
has  also  steadfastly  refused  during  three  years 
to  give  me  a  decent  flower,  though  in  the  best  bed. 
And  Lora  Dexheimer  showed  never  a  flower  dur- 
ing the  three  years  I  gave  it  a  place  here. 

But  it  is  not  all  smooth  sailing  even  with  the 
larger    and    more    expensive    one-year  roots. 


H.  C.  Primrose,  landscape  architect 
Peonies  lend  themselves  admirably  to  formal  treatment,  as  shown  in  this  de- 
lightful Maryland  garden  on  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Hopkins  at  Baltimore 


By  Agnes  Fales  Huntington 

Several  varieties  bought  in  that  size  have  proved 
refractory  here — Solange,  Marie  Crousse,  Walter 
Faxon,  Avalanche.  And  my  experience  has  been 
that  the  larger  roots  are  just  as  susceptible  to 
rot  as  the  smaller. 

Let  us  now  change  our  subject  from  root-sizes  to 
Peony  weather.  I  am  sure  that  no  Peony  grower 
will  soon  forget  the  terrible  heat  of  June,  1925, 
which  made  the  Peony  season  a  tragedy  over 
nearly  the  entire  country.  Seven  days  of  burning 
blistering  heat,  coming  just  exactly  as  the  flowers 
were  beginning  to  open  (I  had  only  four  varieties 
that  opened  before  that  week,  and  three  poor 
things  after),  grievously  shortened  an  always  too 
short  season,  softened  the  delicate  petals,  and  dis- 
couraged many  varieties  from  opening  at  all. 
But  it  was  interesting  (though  not  altogether 
cheering)  to  make  a  study  as  to  which  varieties 
felt  the  heat  most,  and  which  were  best  able  to 
withstand  it — particularly  interesting  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  so  often  have  hot  weather  at 
exactly  that  time.  Indeed,  one  of  the  big  com- 
mercial growers  in  my  neighborhood  told  me  that 
we  have  about  one  really  good  Peony  year  out 
of  five.  My  studies  are  based  on  the  flowers 
seen  in  his  fields,  at  the  New  York  Peony  Show, 
and  in  my  own  garden. 

The  exquisite  Milton  Hill,  always  a  heat-hater, 
suffered  dreadfully.  I  did  not  have  one  flower 
worth  picking.  That  sure-bloomer,  Therese, 
flowered  fairly  freely,  but  the  texture  of  the 
flowers  was  very  soft.  Madame  de  Galhau  and 
Alpheus  Hyatt  were  small.  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
here  and  elsewhere,  burned  to  an  ugly  muddv 
pallor.  Madame  Jules  Dessert  was  almost  white, 
and  W  alter  Faxon  lost  most  of  its  distinctive  glow. 

But,  fortunately,  a  good  many  varieties  showed 
their  mettle.  Foremost  among  such,  n  my  gar- 
den, were  Frances  Willard  and  Grandiflora.  If 
the  thermometer  had  stood  at  sixty  instead  of 
ninety,  those  smooth  white  petals  of  Frances 
W'illard's  could  not  have  shown  a  more  perfect 
texture;  and  a  vase  of  this  variety  lasted  for 
five  days  in  perfect  condition.  Nor  wTas  the 
delicate  shading  of  blush  and  cream  bleached 
out  to  white.  As  for  Grandiflora,  that  is  a  simply 
inv  aluable  Peony  for  this  climate,  and  as  beautiful 
as  well-behaved.  I  cannot  think  it  so  ravishing 
as  a  good  Milton  Hill  (which  has  long  been  my 
favorite  of  all),  but  it  is  very  lovely  for  all  that; 
and  although  even  later  to  bloom,  it  always  opens 
every  bud  perfectly,  even  in  hot  weather,  and 
even  in  last  year's  hot  weather;  whereas  Milton 
is  not  only  always  uncertain,  but  with  me  the 
later  buds  never  open  even  in  good  years.  Also 
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very  good  in  my  garden  last  year  were 
Monsieur  Martin  Cahuzac,  Souvenir 
de  General  Gallieni,  Germaine  Bigot, 
Ginette,  Marguerite  Gerard,  La  I  u- 
lipe.  Charles  Sedgwick  Minot,  Duch- 
esse  de  Nemours,  Alfred  de  Musset, 
and  Octavie  Demay.  And  very  fair 
were  Baroness  Schroeder,  Lucy  E. 
Hollis,  Madame  Jules  Dessert,  Jeanne 
Gaudichau,  Auzette,  and  Simonne 
Chevalier.  At  the  New  York  Show, 
I  especially  noted  the  beautiful,  firm 
texture  of  Reine  Hortense,  Venus, 
and  June  Day.  And  at  the  nursery 
fields  that  I  visited,  Kelway's  Glori- 
ous, Primevere,  Marie  Lemoine,  and 
Henry  Avery  were  unmoved  by  the 
heat.  Primevere  was  to  me  the  great- 
est surprise  of  the  season.  We  al- 
ways read  that  the  yellow  tints  in 
Peonies  fade  quickly  in  the  sun.  Yet 
there  in  those  sun-baked  fields  was  a 
row  of  Primevere,  the  flowers  in  per- 
fect, firm  condition,  and  the  centers 
brilliantly  yellow  and  more  beautiful 
in  color  than  I  had  ever  seen  them. 
(In  New  York  I  noted  also  a  very 
beautiful  strong  yellow  tint  in  Ma- 
demoiselle Jeanne  Riviere,  which  in- 
deed so  greatly  resembeled  Primevere  that  I 
wondered  if  it  were  true  to  name.  The  yellow  in 
my  own  Riviere  is  no  more  than  a  cream  tint,  and 
I  have  never  seen  that  variety  described  as  ap- 
proaching Primevere  in  yellow  coloring.) 

The  Peony  Society  ratings  are  helpful,  but  of 
course  one  does  not  always  agree  with  them.  I 
think  Madame  de  Verneville,  Alfred  de  Musset, 
and  Kelway's  Queen  are  all  rated  pretty  low 
And  as  for  the  world-famous  Le  Cygne,  I  would 
not  take  ten  of  them  for  one  of  Kelway's  Glorious, 
which  is  to  me  by  far  the  most  beautiful  white 
peony  in  the  world,  though  rated  a  degree  lower 
(probably  for  less  good-growing  qualities).  The 
extremely  high  price  of  Glorious  keeps  it  from 
being  so  well  known  as  the  other;  I  myself  have 
looked  at  it  only  from  afar  as  yet. 

I  have  amused  myself  by  making  out  a  little 
list  of  what  I  call  fool-proof  Peonies,  and  perhaps 
my  arrogance  in  thinking  myself  fit  to  advise 
may  be  forgiven  for  the  sake  of  my  humility  in 
classing  myself  among  the  fools: 
Therese — very  big,  beautiful  pale  orchidy  pink; 
early  here. 

Frances  Willard — a  glistening  white,  with  tints 

of  blush  and  cream  and  "tea." 
Grandiflora — big,  flat,  pale  pink;  very  late;  never 

fails. 

Alfred  de  Musset — lovely  cloudy  tints  of  white 
and  blush. 

Charles  Sedgwick  Minot — not  perfect  shape,  but 

a  charming  soft  rose-pink. 
Duchesse  de  Nemours — most  lovely  in  white  and 

yellow  opening  flower,  but  a  very  ugly  shape 

when  wide  open;  early. 
La  Tuhpe — a  unique  ivory  white  with  blush  tints. 
Germaine   Bigot — not  very  double;  lilac-pink; 

very  graceful  shape  in  young  flowers;  one  of 

the  earliest  here. 
Ginette — one  of  the  loveliest  shades  of  pink  in 

any  Peony,  with  some  of  the  rare  "tea" 

tinting. 

Sarah  Bernhardt — variable  in  color,  but  can  be  a 
very  lively  shade  of  pink;  rather  flat  in  shape. 

Suzette — another  lively  color,  but  not  to  me  al- 
together pleasing — a  little  raw,  though  soft- 
ened by  lighter  backs  to  petals. 

Souvenir  de  General  Gallieni — very  far  from  one 
of  the  best  colors,  too  much  purple,  yet  pleas- 
ing for  its  hint  of  fire  in  the  shadows  of  the 
petals. 

I  have  noted  only  shapes  and  colors,  and  a 
few  bloom-times.  All  of  these  are  strong-growing 
and  free-flowering,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Ginette,  which  I  believe  to  be  so,  but  have  had 
too  short  a  time  to  feel  sure.  Also,  they  are  all 
beautiful,  though  perhaps  I  personally  could  do 
without  the  last  three. 


The  evergreen  garden  with  statuary  accents  emphasizing  the  highlights,  though  at  its  best  in  summer,  possesses  an 
all-the-year-'round  beauty  denied  the  garden  exclusively  of  flowers.  On  the  George  Brooke  estate,  Ithan,  Pa. 


Photograph  by  Edward  Crosbv  Doughty 

The  closing  days  of  summer  in  the  beautiful  Berkshire  Hills  garden  of  George  Alfred  Cluett.  Esq.,  at  Williamstown,  Mass. 
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The  bashful  Highboy  stood  in  the  hall. 

It  didn't  just  seem  he  could  face  them  all. 

The  aristocratic  family  of  Chairs 

With  their  perfect  patine  and  highly  bred  airs. 

His  brasses  were  shaking  with  terror  and  pain, 
He  wished  he  were  back  in  the  shop  again 
To  hear  the  old  shop-keeper  swear  black  and  blue, 
"It's  the  finest  Antique  which  I  ever  knew!" 

Little  Miss  Hepplewhite,  delicate,  frail, 
With  a  loop  in  her  back  and  a  crest  on  her  rail, 
Looked  at  his  feet  which  he  knew  weren't  right 
And  said  with  a  sneer,  "What  a  terrible  sight!" 

And  old  Father  Chippendale,  square  in  the  seat, 
With  stout  bandy  legs  and  ball-and-claw  feet, 
Declared  with  conviction,  "It's  really  a  sin! 
How  did  this  bounder  ever  get  in?" 


The  Bashful 
Highboy 

By  Sarah  M.  Lockwood 

Decorations  by  Jeanette  Warmuth 


But  sweet  Lady  Sheraton,  dressed  in  brocade, 
Smiled  at  him  gently,  "Don't  be  afraid, 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  you're  worth  money,  my  dear, 
They  paid  more  for  you  than  for  anyone  here." 

He  felt  a  hot  blush  spread  o'er  his  patine 
(Which  between  you  and  me  was  most  notably  thin), 
As  two  ladies  entered.    "  Believe  me,  my  dear 
That  lovely  old  Highboy's  the  best  piece  in  here!" 

"The  others  are  fakes.    One  can  see  that,  of  course, 
But  this  is  a  treasure.    How  much  was  it  worth? 
What!    Really!    Just  that  for  a  beauty  like  this? 
My  dear,  you're  a  wonder.    Come  give  me  a  kiss!" 

The  Chairs  all  fell  over.    The  Highbov  fell  down! 
He  felt  he'd  received  a  rap  on  his  crown. 

******* 

But  by  night  they'd  recovered,  and  in  the  light  dim 
He  winked  at  the  Chairs — and  they  winked  back  at  him! 
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for 
Putting 

By 

William  Duncan  Richardson 

Photographs  by  Edwin  Levick 


HERE  was  no  end  to  the  comment 
occasioned  in  England  during  the 
time  of  the  British  Open  champion- 
ship by  the  putting  methods  employed 
by  one  of  the  Australian  professionals 
who  fixed  his  gaze  upon  the  hole  rather  than 
upon  the  ball.  To  the  steeped-in-St.  Andrews- 
tradition  Britons  that  was  a  decidedly  wrong- 
end-to  way  of  putting — a  method  sure  to  heap 
coals  of  humiliation  on  the  head  of  the  heretic. 
Yet  he  putted  very  consistently  and  very  well 
and  he  scored  in  low  figures  which,  after  all,  is  the 
sole  desideratum  of  everyone  who  whiles  away  the 
hours  at  the  ancient  -and  honorable  Scottish 
pastime. 

Putting  permits  the  widest  latitude  of  any 
phase  of  the  game.  One  has  but  to  attend  a  few 
Open  championships  to  note  that  there  are  at 
least  as  many  putting  styles  as  there  are  varieties 
of  pickles.  Once  on  the  putting  green  it  doesn't 
seem  to  matter  so  much  how  you  hole  the  ball, 
so  long  as  you  actually  hole  it.  And  you  can 
hole  it  standing  with  your  feet  widely  spaced  or 
close  together,  with  your  elbows  in  close  to  your 
sides  or  extended,  with  the  weight  centered  or 
forward.  You  may  adopt  almost  any  old  style 
that  suits  your  fancy  and  yet  develop  into  a  good 
putter — provided  you  find  the  style  that  best 
suits  you  and  stick  to  it. 

The  method  used  by  the  Australian  was  un- 
usual only  because  the  majority  of  putters  look 
at  the  ball  and  not  at  the  hole  when  in  the  act  of 
striking.  It  was  certainly  no  more  unorthodox 
than  the  method  used  by  one  of  the  contes  tants 
in  the  seniors'  championship  a  few  years  ago, 


As  the  master  does  when  he  is  winning  an  Amateur  championship— Bobby  Jones 
sinking  his  putt  on  the  twenty-ninth  green  to  beat  Watts  Gunn  eight  and  seven 


who  stood  straddle-legged  over  his  ball.  And  it 
developed  that  the  man  from  the  antipodes  was 
not  the  originator  of  the  "look-at-the-hole"  style, 
for  at  least  one  other  had  done  that  very  thing 
before  him. 

We  happened  to  call  Walter  J.  Travis's  atten- 
tion to  the  comment  occasioned  by  the  unique 
method.  The  Garden  City  veteran,  you  know, 
is  the  man  who,  taking  up  the  game  at  middle 
age,  developed  into  one  of  the  greatest  amateurs 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  He  it  was  who  won  the 
British  Amateur  championship  at  Sandwich  in 
1904,  the  only  outsider  that  ever  won  the  British 
title  until  Jesse  Sweetser  turned  the  trick  this  last 
spring.  It  was  his  victory  that  occasioned  not  a 
little  comment  and  the  barring  of  the  use  of  the 
center-shafted  Schenectady  putter  by  the  British, 
for  in  the  championship  he  seemed  to  work  black 
magic  on  the  putting  greens,  knocking  the  ball 
into  the  hole  from  all  angles  and  distances.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  and  Jerry  Travers,  a  contem- 
porary in  fame  though  a  younger  man,  are  still 
looked  upon  in  this  country  as  the  two  greatest 
putters  that  America  has  ever  produced. 

"Golfers  would  be  better  putters  and  better 
players  generally,"  said  Travis,  "if  only  they 
would  remember  some  of  the  principles  they 
learned  during  their  schooldays,  particularly  their 
geometry.  Golf,  you  may  or  may  not  know,  is  a 
game  of  angles  and  parallelograms.  In  hitting 
the  ball,  whether  it  be  through  the  fairway  or  on 
the  putting  green,  the  feet  must  be  parallel  to 


Jim  Barnes  doing  a 
little  exhibition  put- 
ting, the  right  knee 
bent,  the  left  leg 
stiff 


the  imaginary  line  of  play  and  the  club  head  must 
come  on  to  the  ball  at  right  angles  to  that  line. 
Remembering  those  two  simple  geometric  funda- 
mentals will  save  a  great  many  strokes  in  the 
course  of  a  round." 

In  those  few  words  Travis  said  a  great  deal — in 
fact  nearly  all  that  need  be  said  about  putting, 
for  if  you  give  the  ball  the  right  kind  of  a  start 
toward  the  hole  and  stroke  it  properly  and  with 
just  the  right  amount  of  power,  it  can't  possibly 
miss  the  hole  by  any  such  margin  as  so  many 
putts  often  do. 

Willie  MacFarlane,  who  will  always  be  remem- 
bered as  the  man  who  defeated  Bobby  Jones  in 
the  double-round  play  off  for  the  1925  National 
Open  championship,  is  of  the  opinion  that  any  one 
with  good  eyesight  and  a  sense  of  direction  and 
judgment  of  distance  can  develop  into  a  good 
putter.  Jim  Barnes,  winner  of  the  British  Open 
championship  in  1925,  also  believes  that  good 
putting  can  be  cultivated  by  practice.  Harry 
Vardon,  the  famous  British  professional,  regarded 
by  many  as  the  greatest  golfer  who  ever  lived, 
holds  to  the  opinion,  however,  that  good  putters 
are  born,  not  made. 

Of  the  great  putters,  men  like  J.  H.  Taylor, 
Massy,  the  Frenchman,  Travis,  Travers,  Ouimet, 
Hagen,  Jones,  there  is  not  one  who  hasn't  spent 
long  hours  in  diligent  practice. 

There  is  no  stroke  in  the  entire  game  that  is 
simpler  than  the  putt.  In  all  other  strokes  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  foot-work  to  be  properly 
executed,  there  is  the  up  stroke  and  the  down 
stroke  to  be  considered,  there  are  a  hundred  and 
one  chances  for  error-making,  grip  and  stance 
must  be  so  and  so,  and  the  action  of  the  arms, 
wrists,  and  hands  must  be  such  and  such.  In 
putting  there  are  only  two  really  important 
fundamentals — keeping  the  body  and  head  abso- 
lutely still,  but  not  rigid,  and  a  light  grip  on  the 
club.  Where  the  big  majority  make  their  mis- 
take is  in  permitting  the  body  to  move  and  in 
gripping  the  club  too  tightly. 

If  you've  ever  seen  Bobby  Jones  on  the  putting 
green  you  will  be  impressed  by  those  two  things. 
Jones,  by  the  way,  was  not  always  the  perfect 
putter  that  he  is  to-day.  Once,  in  the  course  of 
the  Open  championship  at  the  Columbia  Country 
Club  in  Washington,  Bobby  had  a  round  of  77. 
On  exactly  eight  greens  he  took  three  putts  which 
meant  that  except  for  this  erraticism  he  would 
have  been  around  the  course  in  69. 

It  was  then  that  he  decided  to  change  his  style, 
and  after  experimenting  with  several  methods  he 
hit  upon  one  used  by  Hagen,  who  keeps  his  feet 
well  apart.  That  went  well  for  a  time,  but  not 
for  long,  and  Bobby  was  again  at  sea.  So,  after 
further  experimentation,  he  hit  upon  a  style 
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modeled  more  after  the  one  that  Jerry  Travers 
used,  his  heels  being  even  closer  together  than 
Jerry's,  and  the  weight  about  evenly  distributed. 
This,  together  with  the  cultivation  of  a  smooth, 
even  stroke,  turned  Jones  into  one  of  the  greatest 
putters  of  the  present  day — one  who  seldom  takes 
three  strokes  on  the  green  and  often  uses  only  one. 
And  the  reason,  if  you  traced  it  to  its  source,  is  a 
three-fold  one:  namely,  a  still  body,  one  that 
never  moves  from  head  to  heels,  a  comfortable 
grip  that  is  neither  tight  nor  tense,  and  a  stroking 
follow-through  that  is  absolutely  rhythmical  and 
flowing.  Having  taken  his  stance  and  sized  up 
the  situation,  Jones's  putting  blade  comes  back 
easily  arid  unhurriedly  and  goes  forward  the  same 
way,  almost  caressing  the  ball.  Not  a  quiver 
of  the  body,  not  a  movement  of  the  head.  W  hat- 
ever  work  is  done  is  done  mainly  by  the  hands 
and  wrists,  which  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  same  is  true  of  Hagen,  but  Walter  uses  a 
wide  stance,  playing  the  ball  off  the  left  heel 
rather  than  the  center,  his  weight  forward. 
Barnes,  on  the  other  hand,  crouches  so  that  his 
eyes  are  almost  over  the  ball  and  he  rests  the 
right  arm  lightly  upon  his  right  thigh. 

Putting,  as  Barnes  sees  it,  is  almost  entirely  a 
forearm  and  wrist  action,  with  the  hands  working 
as  one,  the  right  doing  most  of  the  work  of  controll- 
ing the  swing  and  stroking  the  ball,  and  the  left 
exercising  a  steadying  influence.  According  to 
"Long  Jim"  the  club  head  should  be  moved  low 
along  the  ground  on  both  back  and  forward  swing 
and  should  be  made  to  follow  out  a  little  way 
after  the  ball. 

To  illustrate  the  various  and  variable  putting 
methods,  take  the  case  of  Macdonald  Smith,  the 
Carnoustie  Scot  who  last  year  won  two  major 
titles,  the  Western  Open  and  the  Long  Island 
Open,  almost  within  a  week's  time,  defeating 
brilliant  fields  in  both  championships.  There  is 
no  more  accurate  putter  living  than  Smith,  who 
went  to  a  billiard  table  for  his  discovery.  Smith 
(and  to  a  lesser  degree  Bobby  Cruickshank)  has 
a  noticeable  pause  between  the  back  stroke  and 
the  forward  stroke.  It  is  during  this  pause,  he 
says,  that  he  steadies  himself.  "  I  pause  there  to 
get  set,"  says  Macdonald,  "just  as  a  billiard 
player  pauses  momentarily  between  the  opera- 
tions of  drawing  the  cue  back  and  applying  it 
to  the  ball.  The  pause  gives  me  confidence  that 
my  calculations  have  been  properly  made  and 
that  I  am  ready  to  hit  the  ball." 

Travers  and  Ouimet  use  the  pendulum  putting 
stroke.  That  is,  they  employ  the  wrists  as  a 
hinge,  there  being  no  noticeable  elbow  or  arm 
movement  whatsoever.  This  method  assures 
bringing  the  face  of  the  putter  squarely  on  the 
ball  every  time  and  starting  it  in  the  right  direc- 
tion without  a  "cut,"  which  is  neither  sound  nor 
safe,  but  used  by  some  of  the  best  players. 

Every  one  of  the  players  mentioned  gives  one 
the  impression  of  being  phlegmatic  on  the  putting 
greens.  By  that  I  mean  they  seem  to  have 
absolute  control  over  their  nerves  at  all  times. 
In  contrast  to  them  we  have  Leo  Diegel,  twice 
winner  of  the  Canadian  Open  championship  and 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  golfers  of  to-day. 
Diegel,  who  is  all  nerves,  can  hole  putts  from  all 
parts  of  the  green  on  occasions.  To  overcome  his 
nervous  temperament  he  locks  his  elbows  as  well 
as  his  wrists  and  putts  with  the  arms  and  wrists 
moving  as  a  sort  of  pantograph. 

Some  one,  I've  forgotten  who,  but  I  think  it 
was  Sir  Richard  Cruise  of  England,  divided  the 
operation  of  putting  into  three  arithmetical 
quotas.  He  allowed  40  per  cent,  for  correct  di- 
rection; 40  per  cent,  for  eye  and  muscular  coordin- 
ation; and  20  per  cent,  for  judgment  of  required 
strength.  His  first  operation  in  putting  was  to 
take  the  club  in  the  left  hand  and  ground  it  behind 
the  ball  so  that  it  was  precisely  at  right  angles  to 
the  line  of  the  putt.  That  gave  him  his  direction 
and  he  promptly  dismissed  that  part  of  the  opera- 
tion from  his  mind.  He  then  placed  the  right 
hand  on  the  club  and  turned  his  toes  well  outward 
to  give  him  a  steady  stance,  and  a  further  part 
of  the  same  process  was  to  allow  the  muscles  to 
relax  completely  so  that  his  position  was  one  of 
perfect  ease.  The  eye  and  muscles  were  now 
coordinated  and  nothing  remained  to  be  done 
but  determine  how  much  strength  to  apply  to 
the  stroke. 


Notice  here  that  there  has  been  no  move- 
ment of  the  body.    The  British  and  Ameri- 
can Open  champion  putting 


There  are  two  kinds  of  putts  to  be  considered. 
One  is  the  short  putt — and  by  short  is  meant 
putts  inside  of  six  feet  in  length.  The  other  is 
the  long  putt,  better  known  as  the  approach  putt, 
where  the  object  is  not  so  much  to  hole  the  putt 
as  to  lay  the  ball  dead  for  the  next  one.  Of  the 
two  the  most  terrifying  to  most  golfers,  profes- 
sionals and  amateurs,  is  the  wee  short  one.  It's 
a  queer  thing  about  golf  that  as  the  hole  gets 
nearer,  the  smaller  it  appears  in  perspective. 
Take,  for  illustration  of  this  phenomenon,  the 
case  of  Abe  Mitchell.  I  suppose  that  from  a  dis- 
tance of  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  feet  away  from 
the  hole  this  mighty-hitting  Englishman  holes 
putts  as  frequently  as  any  of  his  professional 


Hagen's  stance  is  wider  than  that  of  Jones, 
and  like  Barnes  his  weight  is  on  the  left  foot 


peers.    But  let  him  face  a  putt  of  two  feet,  let  j 
us  say,  and  note  the  difference.    Note  the  tense-  1 
ness,  the  contraction  of  muscles.    He  may  not  be 
so  affected  now,  but  he  certainly  was  when  he  was 
here  with  Duncan  in  1922. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  great  majority  of  us. 
The  reason  is  quite  apparent  if  we  stop  to  think 
over  it.  W  ith  a  putt  of  thirty  feet  we  are  not  so 
optimistic  as  to  think  we'll  hole  the  ball;  but  with- 
in a  yard  we  feel  that  we  must.  In  the  one  case 
we  are  relaxed,  in  the  other  as  tense  as  steel.  "* 

There  are  days  in  golf  when  one's  irons  work 
better  than  on  others,  and  when  the  ball  keeps 
sailing  up  close  to  the  pin  each  time.  This  is 
true  of  the  nearly  great  as  well  as  the  giants. 
There  are  other  days  again  when  the  ball  just 
manages  to  reach  the  green,  if  indeed  it  does 
that.  And  on  the  days  last  mentioned  our  scores 
will  be  dependent  solely  on  whether  we  are  getting 
our  approach  putts  close  by  the  hole  or  not.  If 
not,  then  it  may  be  well  to  remember  this:  in  long 
putts  the  thing  to  concentrate  one's  mind  on  first 
and  most  of  all  is  distance;  in  short  putts,  on  direc- 
tion. The  very  next  time  you  happen  to  be  on 
the  edge  of  the  green  a  long  way  from  the  pin 
and  are  faced  with  a  long  putt  to  lay  dead,  size 
up  the  line  as  you  are  taking  your  stance  and  then 
dismiss  that  phase  of  the  problem  from  your 
mind  completely  and  concentrate  wholly  and 
solely  upon  how  hard  you've  got  to  hit  the  ball 
to  get  it  up  to  the  hole. 

And  remember  the  old  axiom:  "Never  up, 
never  in."  If  you  don't  give  the  ball  a  chance  to 
run  up  to  the  hole  you'll  never  hole  the  putt. 
That  two  and  two  make  four  is  no  more  certain  a 
fact  than  that.  The  hole  will  never  come  to 
you;  your  ball  must  go  to  the  hole.  Hagen,  one 
of  the  boldest  of  putters  and  ipso  facto  one  of  the 
best,  once  said:  "I'd  ten  times  rather  be  two 
yards  past  the  hole  than  two  feet  short."  Why? 
Because  if  his  line  is  right  the  ball,  even  if  struck 
too  hard,  may  hit  the  back  of  the  cup  and  fall  in. 
Hagen  holes  a  lot  of  putts  because  he's  seldom 
short.  The  putter,  like  the  niblick,  has  a  cordial 
hatred  for  the  coward.  One  of  the  best  putters 
I  know — a  man  who  can't  get  more  than  150 
yards  from  the  tee  yet  one  who  breaks  90  con- 
sistently— conquered  a  timid  tendency  on  the 
greens  by  making  it  a  point  to  wager  his  opponent 
twenty-five  cents  a  hole  that  he'd  never  be  short 
on  a  putt. 

A  great  many  golfers  would  do  better  if  on 
their  long  putts  they'd  play  the  ball  as  if  they 
were  playing  a  chip  shot  or  a  run  up.  The  reason 
is  an  obvious  one.  In  the  first  place,  the  less 
complex  you  make  the  game  the  less  chance  will 
there  be  for  error-making.  In  other  words,  the 
more  you  simplify  things  the  easier  will  you  make 
the  game  for  yourself.  If,  then,  you  play  the 
long  approach  putt  just  as  though  the  ball  were 
not  actually  on  the  green,  you  may — doubtless 
will — improve  your  putting.  Try  facing  the  hole 
slightly  with  the  elbows  compact  and  the  right 
wrist  firm. 

On  short  putts  first  of  all  stand  square  and  keep 
the  putter  squared  to  the  hole.  Above  all  don't 
hurry  the  stroke  on  short  putts.  It  might  help 
on  short  putts  to  keep  your  eye  fixed  on  the  tip 
of  your  putter  to  make  absolutely  sure  that  it 
doesn't  swing  off  line.  If  you  hurry  the  putt, 
either  going  back  or  coming  down,  nine  times  out 
of  ten  you'll  jab  or  stab. 

A  final  word  of  caution.  In  putting,  mental 
attitude  is  a  great  factor.  After  you've  holed 
one  or  two  long  ones  some  time  you  become 
obsessed  with  the  idea  that  you  can't  miss 
and  that's  the  proper  frame  of  mind  to  be  in. 
Don't  be  timid.  Once  you  let  the  hole  diminish 
to  the  size  of  a  pin-head  you're  finished.  Re- 
member too  that  when  you  are  on  the  putting 
green  all  else  except  the  business  of  holing  the 
putt  must  be  banished  from  your  thoughts. 
You  can't  putt  if  you  don't  concentrate  on  put- 
ting. 

You've  doubtless  attended  a  big  football  game 
and  heard  the  stands  filled  with  the  rooters  of 
one  team  begin  the  chant:  "Block  that  kick, 
block  that  kick,  block  that  kick."  Try  to  do 
the  same  thing  on  the  green.  Try  saying  to 
yourself  over  and  over  and  over  again:  "Hole 
that  putt,  hole  that  putt,  hole  that  putt,"  think- 
ing of  nothing  else  but  that. 


Lion's  head 


I SPOTTED  it  on  the  sidewalk,  just  off  the 
truck,  on  my  evening  rounds  of  the  Stamford 
junk  shops  this  day.  "By  the  shades  of 
the  Masters,"  I  beamed,  "for  once  I've 
beaten  out  Alice  Carrick, '  Bunny '  Guild,  and 
II  the  other  insatiable  antique  huntsmen!"  It 
as  covered  with  mold,  and  gray  with  the  odd 
jloration  of  mohogany  exposed  for  long  to  cellar 
amp.  Lifted,  it  was  heavy.  But  Barron, 
ie  iunk  man,  guessed  it  was  pine.  He  had  paid 
velve  dollars  for  it.  "So  help  me,  God!"  he 
ierred,  raising  his  left  hand — or  was  it  his  right 
-or  both?  All  are  characteristic  gestures  of  his! 
"Go  on,  old  timer,  you  got  it  for  a  dollar!" 
ie  later  confessed  that  he  paid  two!) 
I  got  it,  my  fond  Pembroke  table,  for  fourteen, 
he  next  day,  the  word  having  got  'round,  an 
itique  dealer  offered  me  forty — said  he  could 
ork  it  up  and  sell  it  for  a  hundred. 
But,  of  course,  you  have  known  the  inimitable 
ys  of  discovery  and  of  possession!  Yet  they 
e  only  half  the  fun;  when  you  finish  your  own, 
en  the  oldest  piece  takes  on — for  you — new 
id  deeper  meaning. 

And  a  table,  but  not  your  Pembroke,  is  a  good 
ling  to  begin  with;  its  surfaces,  unlike  those  of 
chair,  are  large.    But  your  lowboy,  or  highboy, 

that  clock  case  you  picked  up  at  an  auction, 
)ur  newly  acquired  old  corner  cupboard,  that 
aple  bedstead,  that  chest  of  drawers — any  of 
lese  can  be  made  a  proud  revelation  of  your 
:ill,  once  you  get  the  knack. 
Rule  I  is,  Take  your  time.  Rule  2  is,  Discuss 
ie  problem  in  hand  with  those  you  will  find 
:arly  everywhere  to  be  kindred  spirits,  those 
al  lovers  of  antiques — notably  dealers — and 
am  their  varied  hints  contrive  your  own  tech- 
que.  Rule  3  is  the  Rule  of  Rules:  No  art  of 
ake-up  ever  devised  can  put  atop  a  poorly 
epared  surface  a  finish  worth  a  hang. 
Now,  as  on  the  good  and  sturdy,  ancient  and 
>norable  settle  table  that  I  use  for  writing  now 
id  then,  the  business  of  begetting  a  worthy 
rface  is  easy  enough.  Its  heavy  top,  weathered 
ttive  wood,  was  the  old  look  itself  and  needed 
tie  more  than  smoothing  with  sandpaper  and 
imice  and  rubbing  with  wax  or  oil.  But  its 
ise  was  a  toughened  congeries  of  paints  as 
ird  as  iron.  My  sharpest  plane  refused  to 
te  into  it  at  all,  yet  when  it  was  saturated  with 
lint  remover  the  plane  did  the  trick. 
Still,  even  as  a  hammer  is  a  dangerous  weapon 
len  used  by  an  amateur  on  an  automobile,  so 
a  plane  when  used  on  fragile  antiques.  An- 
}uers  and  cabinetmakers  use  planes — cabinet- 
akers'  planes  with  a  variety  of  shapes  and 
ades  adjustable  to  any  angle.  Cabinetmakers 
ive  push  scrapers  and  pull  scrapers  and  a  range 
id  variety  of  handy  tools  with  a  technique 

their  own.  But  if  you  want  profitably  to 
iserve  Rules  1,  2,  and  3,  you  need  little  more 
an  a  few  items  that  you  can  contrive  at  home 

order  from  your  hardware  or  paint  store  by 
lone:  a  scraper,  for  instance — a  thin  piece  of 
sel  with  sharp  edges  squared  like  those  of  a  skate 
nner;  a  pound  or  two  of  steel  wool,  coarse  and 
ie,  for  crevices  and  rounds;  a  putty  knife,  but 
»  putty;  plenty  of  sandpaper  ranging  from  coarse 

No.  00,  very  fine.  Add  a  quart  of  paint 
mover,  some  worthy  brushes,  a  pound  or  two  of 
imice  stone,  a  quart  of  lemon  oil,  and  a  pint 

so  of  boiled  linseed  and  of  turpentine  may 
me  handy,  along  with  other  items  to  be  bought 
len  needed. 

Dirt,  paint,  stains,  and  other  accumulations 
the  years  soften  under  paint  remover,  a  coat 
a  time.    Stripping  it  off,  in  a  well  ventilated 
om,  with  strong  washing  powder  in  hot  water 
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Illustrations  reproduced  from  "Antiques,"  by  Sarah  M.  Lockwood 

then  sandpapering,  with  the  grain  as  far  as 
possible,  gets  you  down  to  your  surface.  Now 
you  behold  your  possession  in  its  natural  state. 
Here's  a  rusty  screw — remove  it.  Here's  a  nail 
puM  it,  or  with  punch  and  hammer  drive  it  in. 
There's  a  wad  of  putty  poked  into  an  opening 
made  for  a  dowel  or  wooden  pin — dig  that  out. 
Now  you  have  holes.    If  they  are  large — an  inch 
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or  so  across — fill  'em  with  carefully  shaped 
pieces  of  wood  to  match,  glued  in  (ordinary  pre- 
pared carpenters'  glue  will  serve,  if  you  use  as 
httle  as  possible).  If  there  is  an  ugly  crack  not 
to  be  glued  together  there  is  only  one  way  open: 
saw  it  out  and  inset  a  piece  to  match — a  cabinet- 
maker's job.  For  smaller  blemishes — nail  holes, 
dents,  small  openings  or  breaks  in  veneer — get 
shellac  sticks  to  match  in  color,  melt  off  with  a 
hot  soldering  iron  what  you  need,  and  while  soft 
tamp  a  bit  in  with  the  back  of  a  chisel.  Even 
to  add  bits  of  veneer  is  not  difficult  if  you  do  it  as 
it  was  done  long  ago.  Given  the  veneer  (by  a 
kindred  spirit),  fit  it  in  shape  and  grain  to  your 
need,  dampen  it  with  water,  wet  with  glue  the 
clean  surfaces  to  be  in  contact,  tap  the  piece  to 
place  with  a  small  hammer,  apply  a  hot  cloth  for 
a  moment,  clamp  it  or  otherwise  secure  it,  and 
let  it  dry. 

Now  sit  back  and  ponder  the  question  of 
uniformity.  Your  surface  is  perfect — like  satin, 
let's  say.  But  here  is  a  great  ink  stain  deep  in 
the  wood.  Or  here  is  a  segment  somehow  darker 
than  the  remainder.  Some  dealers  use  hvdro- 
cloric  acid  as  a  bleach.    Better  still  is  oxalic, 


Grandfather  clock 


to  be  had  at  any  drug  store.  Ten  cents'  worth 
will  go  a  long  way.  Into  a  cup  of  warm  water 
put  a  few  teaspoonfuls.  Rub  the  solution  on  with 
a  cloth  where  needed,  lightly  or  otherwise  to  suit 
the  need,  and  repeat  as  many  times  as  necessary, 
letting  each  coat  dry.  Wash  off  the  residue  with 
ammonia  or  soap  and  water,  and  finish. 

A  most  worthy  kindred  spirit,  Leslie  Clarke, 
a  cabinetmaker  trained  in  English  schools  and 
in  London  shops  "where  every  surface  takes 
three  days,"  told  me  how  to  get  just  the  opposite 
effect — how  to  darken  spots  that  are  too  light 
in  mahogany,  walnut,  chestnut,  cherry,  and  close- 
grained  woods  other  than  maple.  He  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  that  Duncan  Phyfe  gave  his  incom- 
parable tone  to  his  mahogany  in  this  way,  i.e., 
by  the  early  use  of  bicromate  of  potash.  It  can 
be  had  at  some  drug  stores,  and  is  poisonous.  You 
add  as  much  of  it  to  warm  water  as  will  dissolve. 
With  a  cloth  you  apply  light  coats,  as  many  as 
needed — perhaps  two  or  three. 

To  get  uniformity  in  the  tone  of  maple,  per- 
manganate of  potash  used  in  the  same  way  gives 
the  same  results. 

To  treat  pine  to  be  used  in  patching  old  pieces, 
by  the  way,  so  that  it  will  match  up,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  household  lye  dissolved  in  a  cup  of 
water  with  twice  as  much  strong  washing  powder 
will  be  helpful.  Remember,  though,  if  you  apply 
this  solution  with  hands  and  cloth  as  above,  that 
it  burns.  Remember  also  to  doctor  such  patches 
before  gluing  them  into  place. 

Now,  by  way  of  working  up  surfaces  to  merit 
the  finish,  it  should  be  set  down  that  all  these 
hints  are  principles,  in  a  fashion.  Still,  every 
old  piece  you  work  on  remains  a  problem  in  itself; 
each  one  calls  for  individual  treatment. 

For  instance:  I  worked  down  a  painted  pine 
desk,  to  uncover  some  forty-nine  ugly  knots.  It 
was  all  knots.  A  pine  desk  of  deep  walnut  brown 
in  The  American  Wing  gave  me  a  cue,  and  one  of 
my  generous  professional  monitors  gave  me  the 
know-how.  So  I  used  a  coat  of  boiled  linseed  oil 
first — an  invaluable  device  to  lift  grain,  by  the 
way,  therefore  not  so  good  on  pine.  Letting 
this  coat  soak  in  over  night,  to  a  pint  of 
turpentine  I  added  a  very  little  raw  umber  and 
with  a  cloth  lightly  and  evenly  applied  it  in 
successive  coats  till  I  got  a  shade  of  brown  heavy 
enough  to  hide  those  knots.  Incidentally  this  de- 
vice of  using  pigments  in  turpentine  or  even 
water  provides  an  interesting  field  of  experimen- 
tation for  the  amateur,  since  any  tint  or  color 
can  be  achieved.  Thus  I  have  seen  all  the  pine 
pieces  in  an  impressive  library,  and  even  the 
pine  paneling,  shaded  to  a  deep  walnut.  Once 
the  desired  tone  is  achieved — and  incidentally  it 
is  easier  to  deepen  than  to  lighten — successive 
coats,  say  two  or  three,  of  orange  shellac,  each 
sandpapered  and  the  last  coat  pumiced,  finishes 
the  job. 

Shellac  has  innumerable  uses  and  advan- 
tages. It  must  be  used  all  over  pieces  that  have 
woolly  or  porous  spots,  for  instance.  It  dries 
instantly  too.  But  a  happy  finish,  and  a  more 
enduring  one,  can  be  got  on  pine,  poplar,  and  such 
porous  native  surfaces  by  using  clear  varnish — 
one  coat  may  do — thinned  with  a  very  little  raw 
sienna  added. 

In  using  pumice  and  for  final  polishing  of  all 
finished  surfaces,  by  the  way,  lemon  oil,  a  con- 
genial and  ideal  furniture  polish,  is  better  than 
crude  oil,  which  is  coarse  and  gritty.  You  dab 
a  cloth  in  the  powder,  work  with  the  grain,  being 
sure  not  to  touch  the  last  coat  with  sandpaper. 
Having  got  the  result  you  want,  you  wipe  the 
surface  clean,  then  with  fresh  oil  and  fresh  cloths 
complete  your  task. 
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Heat's  PI  ace  Is  in  the  Home 


By  Ethel  R.  Peyser 


UNWITTINGLY,  we  have  been  over- 
kind  to  the  great  outdoors — We 
have  been  paying  millions  of  dollars 
in  these  United  States  to  heat  the  air 
outside  of  our  homes.  We  com- 
plain regularly  every  winter  that  our  fuel  bills  are 
ligh  and  that  we  do  not  get  the  heat  that  we 
;hould  get.  We  have  the  feeling  that  our  houses 
ire  excellently  built  and  that  there  is  no  fault 
here,  and  we  look  no  further  and  suffer. 

But  we  forget  that  lumber,  hollow  tile,  concrete 
tone,  brick,  and  other  material  used  in  our  walls 
ind  roofs  are  excellent  conductors  and  let  the 
leat  pass  out  through  them  in  the  winter  and  pass 
ti  in  the  summer.  These  seemingly  impervious 
naterials  are  not  heat  barricades. 

To  give  you  an  expert  opinion  of  the  loss  an- 
.ually  of  fuel  energy,  we  quote  what  Charles  P. 
teinmetz  said  in  an  address  in  1923:  "Our  pres- 
nt  structures  are  causing  annual  leakage  costs 
f  literally  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  heat, 
he  seriousness  ot  this  loss  is  not  realized  because 
:  is  not  actually  missed  and  cannot  be  specifically 
ppreciated.  But  the  loss  is  there  and  looms  as 
serious  problem.  The  house  of  the  future  will 
e  scientifically  built  from  the  standpoint  of 
eating." 

A  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research, 
ased  on  a  large  survey,  states:  "The  fuel  con- 
Limed  in  16,000,000  homes  of  Northern  States  is 
illy  30  per  cent,  and  probably  50  per  cent,  more 
ban  would  be  necessary  if  standards  were  main- 
lined in  materials.  The  heat  which  pours  up- 
ard  through  the  roofs  of  buildings  in  Chicago, 
few  York,  and  every  other  large  city  where  at- 
ficial  heating  is  required  during  part  of  the  year, 
ipresents  a  wasted  expenditure  of  fully  a  billion 
ollars  every  four  years.  .  .  .  The  time- 
onored  fallacy  that  air  spaces  between  roof  and 
pper  ceiling  serve  to  stop  heat  losses  is  discred- 
ed.  Owners  of  buildings  have  not  been  taught 
iat  heat  is  transmitted  through  lumber,  brick, 
rid  stone  just  as  it  is  through  glass,  but  less 
ipidly.  Many  homes  in  America  have  a  fuel 
ist  equal  in  a  period  of  twenty-four  years  to  the 
rst  cost." 

Now,  for  all  these  reasons,  manufacturers  and 
lose  interested  in  house  construction  have  put 
leir  minds  to  it  and  have  found  the  way  to  ob- 
iate  this  loss  of  heat  with  its  consequent  dis- 
imfort  in  health  and  purse,  in  the  installation  of 
isulation  which  acts  as  underwear  for  the  build- 
ig,  keeping  in  the  heat.  There  are  three  classes 
■  linings  or  insulations,  the  rigid,  the  flexible,  and 
le  semi-flexible,  which  are  put  inside  the  walls 
id  roofs  to  prevent  heat  escape.  These  consist 
r,  (1)  cork  board;  (2)  compressed  cane  fibre  in 
Dard  form;  (3)  eel  grass,  felted  between  heavy 
aper  sheathing;  (4)  wood  wool,  between  heavy 
iper  sheathing;  (5)  semi-rigid  vegetable  fibre; 
))  vegetable  fibre  quilted  between  paper  shav- 
igs;  (7)  cattle  hair;  (8)  semi-rigid  pulp  felted 
stween  heavy  paper  shavings;  (9)  asbestos,  in 
arious  forms. 

All  insulation  must  fulfill  the  following  require- 
lents:  it  must  resist  heat  flow;  be  absolutely 
initary;  vermin,  and  mold  and  moisture  proof; 
re  retardant  to  certain  degrees;  displace  in  the 
adding  the  minimum  space;  possess  structural 
rength  enough  for  the  purpose;  be  easy  of  appli- 
ition  and  enduring  enough  to  outlast  the  build- 
ig;  non-odorous;  and  of  reasonable  cost. 

Besides  these  things,  insulation  is  a  means, 
iore  or  less,  of  deadening  sound.  Some  of  the 
rpes  of  insulation  do  this  better  than  others,  so 
lat  if  you  require  insulation  against  sound  you 
lust  resort  to  the  type  which  does  the  work 
le  best.  For  example,  if  you  have  someone  in 
le  house  who  practises  an  instrument,  or  chil- 
ren  who  romp  and  play,  you  can  see  distinctly 
hy  sound-proof  rooms  would  be  of  great  value. 

The  application  of  insulation  not  only  keeps  a 
ause  safe  from  cold  and  moisture,  but  it  saves 


the  use  of  many  times  its  own  thickness  in  wood, 
mortar,  brick,  etc.,  and  reduces  the  fuel  bills 
about  33I  per  cent.  Then,  too,  the  mortgage 
companies  are  beginning  more  and  more  to  de- 
mand proper  insulation  and  sound  governing 
because  it  increases  and  insures  the  value  of  their 
m  vestments. 

W  ith  insulation  installed,  you  can  build  in  iso- 
lated, wind  swept  districts,  or  in  bright,  tropical, 
heat,  and  you,  yourself,  will  be  able  to  control 
the  temperature  indoors,  and  will  not  be  invaded 
by  the  outside  elements  unless  you  invite  them. 
In  th  is  way,  you  become  a  real  master  of  the 
house  and  not  a  puppet  of  chance. 

For  some  time  large  factories  with  great  ex- 
panses of  roof  have  used  insulation  because  it  is 
necessary  to  save  fuel  in  large  industries,  and  to 
prevent  damage  through  the  condensation  that 
occurs  when  the  hot  air  inside  meets  the  cold 
roof.  This  condensation  rots  the  materials  of  the 
roof  and  makes  constant  repair  necessary. 

Now  for  a  few  words  on  some  of  the  types  of 
insulation  that  can  be  bought  at  present: 

Eel  grass  is  a  flexible  type.  This  grass  is  sand- 
wiched between  prepared  paper  sheets,  and  some- 
times between  asbestos  sheets  which  makes  it 
even  more  of  a  fire  retardant.  It  is  sewed  to- 
gether tightly  and  looks  very  much  like  a  bed 
quilt,  and  it  keeps  the  house  dry  and  warm,  and 
quiet  to  a  certain  extent.  This  has  been  used 
by  Arctic  explorers  to  keep  in  the  heat  generated 
inside  the  cabins.  It  can  be  applied  to  brick 
veneer  and  frame  without  plaster,  and  is  equal 
to  from  twenty-eight  to  forty  layers  of  building 
paper,  which  gives  some  idea  of  its  value.  It  will 
last  a  hundred  years  and  will  not  decay. 

Wood  wool  is  another  flexible  insulation — the 
residue  of  the  lumber  industry,  sandwiched  be- 
tween prepared  paper;  with  its  countless  little  air 
spaces  (as  found  too  in  the  eel  grass),  it  traps  the 
warm  or  cold  air  and  will  not  let  it  go.  Being 
semi-rigid,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  turn  corners 
in  building  construction  and  it  is  easy  of  applica- 
tion. This  is  also  wind  proof  and  water  proof 
and  dust  proof,  even  as  its  confrere  above.  Both 
come  in  rolls. 

Degummed  linen  is  really  a  flat  material  held 
together  by  compression,  with  no  foreign  sub- 
stances. It  is  semi-rigid  and  bending  does  not 
break  it.  It  is  a  trifle  more  expensive  than  some 
of  the  others  but  has  remarkable  lasting  qualities 
and  pretty  nearly  all  the  requirements  of  a  good 
insulation.  As  a  non-conductor  it  is  equal  to 
twenty-seven  times  its  own  thickness  in  concrete, 
four  inches  of  lumber,  and  seventeen  inches  of 
brick  and  mortar.  It  is  one  of  the  best  sound 
governors  known  and  is  used  in  concert  halls  and 
auditoriums  to  keep  sound  from  getting  out  and 
other  sounds  from  getting  in.  Great  power 
plants  use  it  for  this  reason,  and  for  the  saving 
of  fuel  and  the  guarding  of  its  workers  from  undue 
noise.  It  is  of  a  lovely  brown  color,  but  it  can  not 
be  used  like  some  other  insulations  as  a  decorative 
factor.  It  is  bought  by  the  square  foot,  cut  as 
required,  and  joined  in  air  tight  joints. 

This,  like  some  other  insulating,  has  been  used 
in  the  freighting  of  perishable  fruits  so  that  they 
arrive  in  good  condition  no  matter  how  long  they 
have  been  kept  or  through  what  heat  or  cold 
they  may  have  traveled.  This,  with  its  allies  of 
the  flexible  type,  can  be  put  around  a  flue  or  pipe 
to  isolate  the  heat  in  the  proper  place. 

Cork  board  is  another  invaluable  insulation. 
This  is  a  rigid  variety.  It  is  made  of  ground 
cork  compressed  and  baked  in  metal  molds  after 


all  the  foreign  matter  has  been  removed.  The 
n  sin  in  the  baking  spreads  and  coats  each  particle, 
making  it  moisture  proof  and  obviating  the  neces- 
sity for  any  foreign  binder.  Next  to  asbestos, 
it  has  the  greatest  fire  retarding  properties, 
Although  it  is  a  sound  governor,  it  is  not  quite 
so  good  as  some  of  the  others.  It,  too,  is  inhos- 
pitable to  vermin,  moisture,  and  decay.  It  has 
great  lightness  and  will  not  chip  or  granulate. 
I  his  can  be  used  with  frame,  brick,  with  a  port- 
land  cement  backing,  and  plaster  can  be  applied 
on  it  without  the  use  of  lath;  baseboard,  picture 
molding,  and  window  and  door  frames  can  be 
nailed  directly  on  it  without  the  use  of  nailing 
strips — a  great  economy. 

Cork  board  is  best  used  from  an  inch  and  a 
half  to  two  inches  thick.  Some  types  of  this 
are  equal  to  sixteen  inches  of  brick,"  eight  and  a 
half  inches  of  hollow  tile,  and  two  and  a  half 
inches  of  lumber,  w  hich  means  that  you  can  save 
in  actual  dollars  and  cents  by  purchasing  less 
building  materials  than  if  you  did  not  use  insula- 
tion. This  applies  in  various  degrees  to  all  insu- 
lation that  is  good. 

If  I  may  quote  from  my  own  records: 

A  house  was  to  be  erected  with  eight-inch  tile 
and  four-inch  brick.  When  cork  was  designated 
as  an  insulation  the  tile  was  changed  to  four-inch 
and  there  were  four  thousand  feet  of  this  tile  at 
ten  cents  a  square  foot.  Four  hundred  dollars 
was  saved  here!  The  cork,  too,  displaced  the 
2,080  square  feet  of  lath  at  three  and  one-half 
cents  a  foot,  which  saved  in  this  instance  $73. 
The  heating  and  ventilating  engineers  had  esti- 
mated the  radiation  at  1,660  square  feet,  but 
when  they  heard  that  an  excellent  insulation  was 
to  be  used,  they  cut  this  figure  to  QQ2  square  feet,  or 
40  per  cent.  The  1,660  square  feet  of  radiation 
came  to  #3,070  or  #1.86  per  square  foot,  while 
the  992  square  feet  at  $2  a  square  foot,  came  to 
$1,984;  consequently  in  the  heating  plant  there 
was  a  saving  of  #1,086.  The  total  cost  of  the 
insulation,  including  overhead  and  profit,  was 
$1,233,  so  that  the  immediate  insulation  actually 
saved  this  householder  $326.  But  this  isn't  all, 
for  with  a  lining  to  his  home,  he  saves  at  least 
40  per  cent,  of  his  fuel  bill  each  year. 

Cane  fibre  is  a  rigid  insulation  with  great  struc- 
tural strength,  made  of  sugar  cane  fibre  felted 
together  without  foreign  substances;  it  can  be 
used  inside  the  walls  and  outside  the  walls;  for 
it  takes  paint  and  has  a  high  decorative  quality 
even  without  any  cosmetics.  It  is  an  excellent 
insulator,  inside  or  outside  the  walls,  and  is  often 
used  as  wrall  partitions,  to  cut  off  sound,  or  simply 
as  an  insulating  material.  In  rehabilitating  old 
houses  this  material  is  delightful,  because  replas- 
tering  need  not  be  done,  as  it  can  be  nailed  over 
the  old  plaster,  creating  little  disorder  and  making 
a  quick  job  possible.  Five-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  it  is  equal  to  eight  inches  of  brick, 
twelve  inches  of  concrete,  and  fifty  layers  of 
builders'  paper  as  a  heat  barricade. 

If  your  garage  is  cold,  this  is  an  excellent  thing 
with  which  to  cover  the  walls. 

Asbestos  is  the  best  fire  proofing  for  general 
use  that  we  know.  It  is  rather  heavy  used  by 
itself,  but  in  combination  it  is  excellent.  For 
fire  screens,  around  stoves  and  ranges,  nothing  is 
better,  of  course.  It  is  used  often  with  some  of 
the  other  insulations  on  fire  doors,  where  the 
fire  hazard  is  great. 

It  is  well  when  insulating  the  roof  to  double 
the  thickness,  so  if  the  insulation  man  suggest 
this,  he  is  telling  you  the  right  thing.  If  insu- 
lated correctly,  the  roof  will  not  decay  through 
condensation  and  will  keep  in  the  heat  in  winter 
and  keep  out  the  heat  in  summer.  Furthermore 
your  house  heat  will  not  aid  the  sun  in  melting 
the  snow  on  your  roof  and  manufacture  icicles! 
Let  the  sun  do  this — and  probably  the  snow  will 
"dust  off"  leaving  your  roof  dry  and  your  head 
safe  from  falling  ice. 
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Old  Peasant  Rugs  of  Spain 


By  Alice  Van  Leer  Carrick 


ATELY  0  and  I  have  been  poring  over 

maps  and  readingevery  Spanish  travel- 
book  we  could  lay  our  hands  on— a  de- 
lightful interest  which  the  Littlest 
Daughter  shares,  although  I  must  at 
once  confess  that  our  plans  are  somewhat  at  var- 
iance, for  zue  think  we  are  going  to  put  her  in  school 
in  Paris  while  we  go  a-rambling,  and  she  firmly  in- 
tends to  journey  with  us  through  this  enchanted 
country  that  she  has  loved  ever  since  she  read 
Irving's  "Alhambra."  Knowing  her  very  un- 
vacillating  temperament  I  foresee  a  compromise; 
Holy  Week  at  Seville,  perhaps,  and  the  rest  of  her 
Easter  vacation  at  Grenada,  and,  anyhow,  it  all 
blends  into  a  charming  pattern  of  contented  an- 
ticipation, romantically  naive,  it  may  be,  for  it  is 
really  just  a  piecing  together  of  moonlight  and  bal- 
conies, serenades  and  senoritas  in  gracefully  draped 
mantillas,  little  inns  like  the  ventas  that  Cervantes 
and  George  Borrow  describe,  gypsies  who  will 
understand  my  halting  Romany,  landscapes  as 
brilliant  as  Sorolla's  paintings,  and  a  suddenly 
acquired  and  utterly  unnatural  ability  to  ride  a 
mule  through  precipitous  mountain  passes!  If 
California  is  a  prelude  to  Spain  I  shall  love  it; 
as  I  write  this  I  have  been  wondering  if  it  was 
national  instinct  that  led  the  Puritans  to  settle 
on  our  stern  and  rockbound  coast,  and  Spain  to 
colonize  the  fertile  Pacific  Slope. 

Moreover,  in  my  researches,  I  have  stumbled 
on  a  new  collecting  interest,  Alpujarra  rugs,  the 
peasant-weaves  of  a  little,  out-of-the-way  district 
that  will  take  us  to  an  almost  unknown  and  un- 
visited  region.  May  I  tell  you  about  it?  Be- 
cause so  few  people  know  it,  you  see;  we  could 
find  only  one  book  that  gave  us  anything  at  all, 
Alarcon's  "La  Alpujarra."  This  tiny  mountain 
country,  only  eleven  leagues  long  and  eight  wide 
— Spanish  leagues,  of  course — lies  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  a  spur  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas, 
the  Alpujarra  range,  and  if  Alarcon  is  a  true  and 
worthy  narrator,  it  must  be  a  land  of  pure  delight 
where  the  sky  is  forever  a  gleaming,  intense  blue, 
and  the  winds  from  Africa  conquer  the  chill  of 
the  Sierras.  "Always  the  sun  is  more  powerful 
here  than  the  snow,"  and  the  figs  and  almonds 
and  olives  and  vines,  that  the  Moors  planted  in 
their  garden  of  Andaluz,  flourish  as  they  do  no- 
where else  in  Spain. 

They  bequeathed  other  things  as  well,  among 
them  the  fine  art  of  weaving;  at  one  time  this 
countryside,  rich  in  mulberry  groves,  was  the 
home  of  an  enormous  silk  industry,  producing 
all  sorts  of  taffetas,  rich  velvets,  brocades,  and 
other  manufactures  of  Persian  and  Chinese  taste. 
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Photographs  by  courtesy  of  James  M.  Shoemaker  Co. 

Alarcon  lamented  its  decline,  and  wrote,  "Oh,  if 
Grenada  would  only  once  more  be  the  Damascus 
of  the  West,  and  Alpujarras  continue  to  be  called 
the  Tierra  del  Sirgo!"  I  instance  all  this  because 
I  am  very  sure  that  these  peasant  rugs  are  the 
faraway  and  distant  descendants  of  a  forgotten 
Moorish  art. 

But  to  go  back  a  long  way,  to  the  dim  and  misty 
realm  of  myths,  the  much-disputed  name  of  the 
region  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  taken 
from  that  of  Ibrahim  Albuxarra,  one  of  the  great 
Taric's  commanders,  to  whom  the  land  was  given, 
though  others  maintain  that  it  means  "white 
mountain,"  or,  again,  "country  of  grass."  No- 
body really  knows,  so  you  may  take  your  choice, 
though  I  prefer  the  first.  Legend  surrounds  it  all; 
it  was  in  the  Alpujarras  that  King  Mohammed  the 
Left-Handed  built  that  marvelous  palace  for  his 
three  lovely  triplet  daughters, Zayda,Zorayda,  and 
Zorahayda — I  wonder  how  he  told  them  apart; 
certainly  not  by  name! — and  two  of  these  un- 
grateful girls  ran  away  to  Cordova  with  Spanish 
grandees,  but  the  faithful  third  was  left  to  pine 
and  die  and  haunt  the  silvery  gardens  on  moonlit 
nights.  And  there  are  stories  that  say  the  Alpu- 
jarra Mountains  are  the  Moorish  Avalon;  that, 
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III.  A  quiet  restraint  not  often  encountered 
is  shown  in  the  coloring  of  this  rug.  The  center 
is  gray  with  red  and  yellow  figures,  and  the  bor- 
der is  yellow  with  red  flowers  and  leaves.  Only 
two  colors  are  used  in  the  fringe — red  and  gray 


I.  This  rug  is  rather  larger  than 
the  average  Spanish  peasant 
rug,  and  there  are  'only  two 
colors  in  it  besides  the  ecru  warp 
which  shows  through,  and  the 
green  in  the  fringe 


in  their  fastnesses  slumber  Boabdil*  and  all  his 
gallant  knights,  clad  in  shining  armor  and  ready 
to  rise  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  sweep  the 
Christians  from  their  ancient  empire.  But,  as 
the  old  friar-chronicler  who  records  these  fables 
says,  "God  alone  knoweth  the  truth  of  these 
things;  I  speak  nothing  but  what  has  been  handed 
down  from  times  of  old."  Though  it  is  quite 
true  that  Boabdil,  afterhe  had  uttered  his  famous 
"last  sigh  of  the  Moor,"  was  banished  to  this 
narrow  realm;  history  emphasizes  the  fact  by 
Charles  the  Fifth's  reply  to  Bishop  Guevara, 
"Had  I  been  he,  or  he  been  I,  I  would  rather  have 
made  this  Alhambra  my  sepulchre  than  have 
lived  without  a  kingdom  in  the  Alpujarra!" 

A  long  and  royal  preamble  to  peasant  rugs, 
you  will  say,  but  I  want  you  to  feel  expectantly, 
as  I  do,  the  charm  of  this  pays  bleu;  to  picture 
with  me  the  engaging  future  joys  of  my  quest 
from  Orgiva  to  Almeria;  to  visit  in  anticipation 
the  little  town  of  Albufiol  that  is  like  "any  one 
of  so  many  Moorish  towns  and  cities  as  the  an- 
cient kingdom  still  shows  them;  all  built  in  am- 
phitheatres on  overhanging  steeps;  the  same 
graceful  pyramids  of  houses,  the  same  sharp  and 
twisted  slopes,  the  same  Arabic  facades,  the  same 
animated  and  picturesque  groupings;  streets  in 
which  the  sun  never  enters,  orchards  higher  than 
the  neighboring  azoteas,  pots  of  flowers  on  all  the 
balconies,  friendly  assemblies  at  every  shop-door, 
a  poem  of  love  or  hatred  in  each  glance.  There 
you  have  Albufiol!" 

Alarcon  goes  on  to  say  that  the  women  are 
"daughters  of  the  sun,"  dark-eyed  odalisques, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Alpujarras  were 
never  wholly  subdued,  that  the  Cristianos 
f'iejos  remained  on  the  remoter  mountain  slopes, 
nevertheless  there  must  have  been  a  vast  Moorish 
influence  of  mingled  blood  and  tradition.  As  I 
have  said,  to  me  the  rugs  are  reminiscent  of  Orien- 
tal motifs;  that's  natural  enough  when  you  re- 
member that  both  Cordova  and  Grenada  in  the 
high  heydey  of  Moorish  prosperity  were  great 
rug-weaving  centers.  In  the  Alpujarra  rugs  it  is 
not  just  their  pliability  of  texture,  their  wavering 
sheen,  their  faraway  pattern-echoes,  and  the 
gentle  colors  that  mean  vegetable  dyes,  but  the 
fact  that  their  range  of  use  is  wider  than  with  us 


*"Indeed,  many  of  the  mountaineers  from  the 
Alpujarras  and  the  Sierra  de  Ronda,  who  now  bow  to 
the  cross  as  zealous  Catholics,  bear  the  stamp  of  their 
Moorish  origin,  and  are  indubitable  descendants  of  the 
tickle  subjects  of  Boabdil." 

— Irving's  "Alhambra". 


II.  The  only  old  rug  in  the 
collection  that  is  woven  in  one 
piece,  and  rare  and  desirable  on 
that  account  as  well  as  for  its 
gorgeously  magnificent  coloring 
■ — red  figures  on  a  rich  black 
background,  with  dashes  of  blue 
and  a  narrow  hand  of  blue 
framing  the  central  design 
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Before  buying  any  reproducing 
piano  ascertain  whether  or  not 
it  contains  the  famous  WELTE 
MIGNON  LICENSEE  REPRODUCING 
ACTION.  Only  Welte-Mignon  Licensee 
possesses  the  secret  of  perfect  reproduc 
Hon.  Welte-Mignon  Licensee  brings  to 
your  home  flawless  interpretations  by 
the  great  geniuses  of  the  pianoforte:  De 
Pachmann,  Paderewski,  Gieseking,  Casella, 


Pouishnoff  and  many  others. 
You  can  now  have  Welte-Mignon 
Licensee  in  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
different  pianos.   The  famous 
Welte-Mignon  Licensee  Reproduc- 
ing Action  can  be  installed  in  your 
own  grand  piano.    There  are  Welte- 
Mignon  Licensee  dealers  everywhere. 
Send  for  copy  of  our  beautiful  brochure 
containing  portraits  of  the  great  artists. 


AUTO  PNEUMATIC  ACTION  COMPANY,  W.  C.  Heaton,  Pres. 
653  W.  51st  Street,  New  York 
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IV.  A  smaller  rug,  made  for  a 
child's  bed,  uses  lovely  delicate 
shades  of  reseda,  rose,  and 
creamy  buff,  with  just  a  hint  of 
the  linen  warp  showing  through 


in  the  West  that  assures  me  of  all  this.  To  Orien- 
tals rugs  are  practically  complete  furniture— beds, 
seats,  floor-coverings,  hangings— and  these  Alpu- 
jarra  weaves  serve  as  rugs,  as  coverlets  (usually 
for  guest-room  couches,  I  understand),  while  the 
startled  foreign  visitor  may  find  the  soft  fabric 
that  warmed  her  at  night  spread  upon  the  dining 
table  the  next  afternoon! 

For  your  sakes,  my  dear  Companions  in  Col- 
lecting, I  wish  that  I  were  more  proficient  in 
the  technique  of  weaving.  A  week  or  two  ago  I 
examined,  pulled  about,  and  adored  great  piles 
of  these  rugs  that  had  been  brought  to  this  coun- 
try recently  by  a  friend  of  my  youth  who  had  dis- 
covered them  in  Madrid.    I  amused  myself  a 


V.  Another  rug  of  quiet  color- 
ing— reseda,  rose,  and  blue. 
The  maker's  (or  was  it  the 
owner's?)  name  is  woven  in  a 
crosswise  central  panel,  instead 
of  in  the  border  as  is  more  gener- 
ally the  case 


VI.  The  central  design  here  is 
extremely  simple — small  squares 
of  rose  red,  black,  and  cream — 
but  the  inner  border  is  unusu- 
ally fine,  with  its  formal  cream- 
topped  figure.  Two  names 
adorn  t  he  outer  border 


VII.  The  medley  of  gentle 
corals,  dull  blues,  and  deep 
ivories  that  forms  the  color 
scheme  here  is  appropriately 
expressed  in  a  weave  so  sott 
that  the  rug  could  be  equally 
well  used  as  a  coverlet 


VIII.  A  very  old  rug.  as  evidenced  by  the  fringe,  of 
which  only  tattered  remnants  are  left.  There  are  touches 
of  brown  in  the  rose-colored  border,  and  the  green  inner 
border  is  diamonded  with  rose  and  buff,  the  center  be- 
ing checkered  with  little  oblongs  of  the  same  colors 


whole  day  with  them,  yet  all  I  can  tell  you  of  their 
fashioning  is  that  they  were  woven  usually  on 
twenty-four  inch  looms,  a  rod,  unvarying  in 
diameter  and  rather  like  a  long  needle  with  a 
ring  on  the  end,  being  employed;  that  the  average 
size  is  five  feet  six  by  seven,  and  that  while  in  the 
very  early  examples  the  loops  run  up  and  down, 
in  the  later  weaves  they  go  from  one  side  of  the 
loom  to  the  other.  The  warp  is  always  a  heavy, 
coarse  ecru  linen,  and,  sometimes  the  effect  re- 
minds you  of  the  work  done  in  our  own  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  country,  for  the  looped  pattern, 
about  double  the  weight  of  old  candlewicking 
work,  leaves  part  of  the  linen  bare.  As  to  the 
borders,  not  all  are  fringed;  occasionally  they 
consist  of  rows  of  horizontal  knots,  and,  again, 
there  will  be  an  undecorated  quarter  inch  band  of 
linen,  with  running  sidewise  stitches  heading  the 
fringe  that  is  sewn  on  with  a  stout  linen  thread. 

The  colors  are  lovely:  deep,  glowing  roses, 
soft,  lustrous,  full  blues  (my  favorite),  grays, 
ecrus,  creams  and  blacks,  and  clear  yellows  and 
warm  browns  that  look  as  if  they  might  have  been 
dyed  with  onion  skins.  Usually  not  more  than 
five  shades  are  combined;  in  rare  instances,  how- 
ever, you  will  find  six,  and,  for  the  most  part,  these 
simple  blendings  are  fine  and  beautiful;  the  only 
rug  I  really  disliked  was  the  too-gorgeous  creation 
of  an  over-vivacious  woman  whose  fancy  resem- 


IX.  A  rug  of  Oriental  inspiration,  richly  colored  as  a  Bokhara. 
A  twisted  rose  pattern  ornaments  the  edge,  and  the  blue  inner 
bolder  is  gay  with  rose-colored  flowers  resembling  formalized 
poinsettias.  On  the  central  background  formal  blue  wreaths,  each 
encircling  a  little  white  bird,  grow  out  of  gray-green  flower  pots 
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THE  GREAT  PERIODS  in 
ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
are  represented  at  the  Ver- 
nay  galleries  by  examples  or 
distinguished  merit.  Particularly 
interesting  are  the  specimens  of 
the  late  18th  century  when  furni- 
ture reached  its  highest  expres- 
sion. The  best  work  of  this  time 
is  exhibited  in  several  beautiful 
mahogany  cabinets,  desks,  side- 
boards, dining  tables  and  sets  of 
chairs,  now  being  shown. 


One  of  an  important  pair  of  finely  carved  Chippendale  ma- 
hogany armchairs,  Circa  1760.  Coverings  of  hand-made 
petit  point  needlework,  worked  with  a  floral  pattern  in 
soft  colors,  reproduced  from  needlework  of  the  period. 


Vernav 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE.  SHVER  PORCELAIN.  POTTERY  GLASSWARE 


NEW  YORK,  10  and  12  East  Forty-Fifth  Street 
LONDON,  W.,  217,  Piccadilly 
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bled  the  taste  of  the  modern  old  ladies  who, 
to-day,  are  "drawin'-in"  rugs  in  New  England; 
the  combination  of  crude  magenta  and  black  was 
acutely  distressing! 

Still,  was  it  necessarily  a  woman  who  wove  it? 
I  own  I  am  a  little  puzzled,  for  though  for  the 
most  part  the  names  that  appear  on  these  rugs  are 
feminine,  yet  once  in 
a  while  the  ending  is 
masculine.  Here  are 
some  of  them,  and,  of 
course,  they  may  signify 
the  name  of  the  owner 
rather  ?  than  the  name 
of  the .  weaver — they're 
rathej  appelating,  I 
think:  Deusta  Vayelao, 
Maria  Cuadrado,  Can- 
dido  Hernandez,  Remi- 
gia  Valleleo,  Josefa  Val- 
buena.  On  one  I  found 
two  names:  De  Hilario 
Martin  and  De  Juana 
Belasco;  perhaps  this 
was  woven  for  a  mar- 
riage gift.  Another  bore 
the  legend,  "I.  A. 
Juliana  Mendoza  node 
(knotted  it?)  V.  M.  D.," 
but  the  inscription  that 
most  interested  me  also 
most  perplexed  me.  Just 
a  jumble  of  letters  it 
was,  "Soidebalbenutoe- 
galodesut."  See  if  you 
can  make  it  out!  As 
I  was  puzzling  over  it, 
suddenly  the  feeling  of 
the  French  phrase,  "  Sois 
le  bienvenu,"  flashed 
over  me,  and  I  re- 
membered that,  in  Spanish,  the  b's  and  v's 
are  interchangeable.  The  very  last  part  I 
cannot  decipher,  but  the  first  words  convince 
me  that  the  rug  was  woven  for  a  guest-room 
bed. 

I  wonder  which  of  the  ones  I  have  chosen  for 
your  approval  that  you  will  most  admire?  I 


longed  to  picture  them  in  color,  but,  alas,  the 
editor  was  adamant.  So  I  can  only  describe  them 
and  make  my  words  as  eloquently  glowing  as  I 
can. 

The  first  is  rather  larger  than  the  average,  seven 
feet  three  by  six  feet  one,  and  there  are  only  two 
colors,  unless  you  count  the  ecru  of  the  warp  that 
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X  and  XI  In  the  reproduc- 
tion, this  rug  (at  left)  ap- 
pears very  like  XI  (below) 
but  in  reality  the  coloring 
is  cruder  and  the  design 
stiffer.  The  flowers  in  both 
rugs  are  reminiscent  of  the 
seventeenth  century  em- 
broidery worked  by  English 
ladies  of  leisure,  who  copied 
them  from  antique  Chinese 
fabrics 


peeps  engagingly  through,  and  the  completing 
green  of  the  fringe.  A  dull,  soft  rose  is  the  pre- 
dominant shade;  formal  fleur-de-lis-like  patterns 
enclose  a  design  that  resembles  a  spade  which, 
in  turn,  has  a  rosy  center.  This  rug  is  especially 
soft  and  comforting — just  the  thing  to  tuck  a 
sleeper  snugly  in,  in  case  the  wind,  by  the  rule  of 
exceptions,  did  choose  to  blow  from  the  snowy 
Sierras. 

The  second  is  the  most  magnificent  of  all  the 
rugs  I  saw,  although,  honestly,  it  would  be  easier 
to  live  every  day  with  some  of  the  other  designs. 
But  in  the  right  place  it  wTould  be  wonderful, 
this  patterning  of  ramping  red  griffins  on  a  rich 
black  background.  The  formalized  floral  border, 
four  inches  in  width,  is  red  against  black;  then 
comes  a  narrower  band  of  blue  traced  with  a 
vine  pattern,  and  the  great  central  basket  of 
flowers,  blossoms  and  all,  is  red  with  dashes  of 
blue.  Altogether  it  is  rare  and  desirable,  for  it  is 
the  only  old  rug  in  the 
collection  that  is  woven 
in  one  piece. 

The  third  rug,  the 
average  size,  is  expressed 
in  three  colors:  red,  gray, 
and  yellow.  The  center 
is  gray  with  red  and 
yellow  figures  against  it. 
and  the  border  of  yellow 
with  spacings  of  red 
flowers  and  leaves  is  rare 
and  interesting.  And 
only  two  colors  are  used 
in  the  fringe,  red  and 
gray — a  quiet  restraint 
not  often  encountered. 

But  I'd  rather  have 
the  fourth  because  i» 
was  made  for  a  child's 
bed,  and  like  all  chil- 
dren's belongings  its 
scarcity  makes  it  all 
the  more  to  be  coveted. 
And  then  the  colors  of 
reseda,  rose,  and  creamy 
buff  are  so  pretty,  with 
just  the  hint  of  the  linen 


CHARLES  »f  LONDON 


OLD  ENGLISH 
PANELLED  ROOMS 


I  have  on  exhibition  the 
largest  collection  of  Eliza' 
bethan  and  Jacobean  Pan- 
elled Rooms  in  this  country. 
Many  are  suitable  for  use 
in  the  new  co-operative 
apartments.  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  furnish  dimen- 
sions and  sketches. 
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In  the  early  days 
of  the 

Wayside  Inn 


IN  the  sheds  of  the  Wayside  Inn  at 
Sudbury,   Massachusetts,  still 
stands  the  ancient   coach  of 
General  Eustace  of  Revolutionary 
fame.  Within  the  inn  are  gathered 
the  rarest  examples  of  Americana  in 
furnitureandutensils  that  careful  judg- 
ment and  unlimited  wealth  can  collect. 

Is  all  this  searching  of  the  past — this 
enthusiasm  for  the  furniture  of  our  fore- 
fathers that  has  swept  the  land, a  passing 
fad  or  the  mere  fancy  of  a  moment? 

No!  There  is  a  philosophy  in  Early 
American  furniture  that  goes  deep  into 
the  spirit  of  our  national  life,  and  it 


<zJl tambour  desk  with  serpentine  base,  and 
Mclntire  eagle  in  the  pediment 


touches  the  heart  strings  of 
countless  people  of  sound 
judgment,  good  taste  and 
fine  perceptions.  From  the 
days  of  our  first  little  shop  in 
the  mountains  of  North  Caro- 
lina to  our  present  factories  in 
New  England  we  have  watched  this 
spirit  and  appreciation  grow. 

If  character  and  integrity  are  revealed 
not  only  in  the  government  and  litera- 
ture of  our  American  forefathers  but  also 
in  their  homes  and  in  their  furniture, 
may  it  not  be  true  that  these  qualities 
will  be  fostered  in  our  children  if  we  sur- 
round them  in  their  homes  today  with 
furniture  that  breathes  the  spirit  of  the 
best  American  traditions? 

THE  decorative  character  of  this  fur- 
niture of  our  land  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  belongs  to  the  era  of  hand  work. 
Cheap  copies,  hurried  through  on  a  quan- 
tity production  basis,  lose  the  subtle 
charm  that  is  its  chief  distinction.  That 
is  why  we  emphasize  the  fact  that 


Danersk  Furniture  is  made  by  our  own 
skilled  Scotch  and  English  artisans. 

Whether  we  offer  simple  forms  that  lend 
themselves  to  modest  price,  or  the  most 
beautiful  examples  of  the  1 8th  Century 
period,  with  carving,  color  and  inlays,  they 
are  genuine  in  character  and  true  to  the 
traditions  of  design  that  give  them  value. 

A  complete  selection  of  Danersk  Furniture 
is  on  display  in  our  salesrooms — the  only 
place  where  it  may  be  seen.  You  and  your 
friends  are  always  welcome  to  come  and 
see  it,  displayed  in  appropriate  settings.  Or 
you  may  obtain  Danersk  pieces  through 
your  decorator. 


c/^n  old  ship's  cupboard  makes  an  ideal  book- 
case and  cabinet  for  a  gentleman's  study 


ERS  KINE-DAN  FORTH  CORPORATION 

383  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
Opposite  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 

Chicago  Salesrooms  Los  Angeles  Distributor 

315  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  FACTORIES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  2869  WEST  SEVENTH  STREET 
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FREE 

This 
25c  Book 
on 

Floors 


/OEAUTIFUL,  well-kept  floors  are  essential  to  a  pleas- 
D  ing  interior.  NOW  you  can  have  them  easily, 
quickly,  inexpensively — with  the  Johnson  Wax  treat- 
ment. It  cleans,  beautifies  and  polishes — all  in  one 
simple  operation.  Takes  only  a  few  minutes — there  is 
no  stooping  or  kneeling.  It  doesn't  even  soil  your 
hands.  And  it  makes  no  difference  how  floors  are  fin- 
ished— whether  with  varnish,  shellac,  wax  or  paint. 

Johnson's  Liquid  Wax 

This  Johnson's  Wax  treatment  gives  rooms  that  inde- 
finable charm  of  immaculacy.    It  eliminates  costly  and  in- 
convenient refinishing.  Like 
magic  the  Electric  Polisher 
brings  up  a  glowing,  gleam- 
ing, deep-burnished  lustre. 

For  $2.00  a  day  you  can  rent 
a  Johnson's  Wax  Electric 
Floor  Polisher  from  your 
neighborhood  store  or  from 
your  painter.  With  it  you 
can  wax-polish  ALL  your 
floors  in  the  time  it  formerly 
took  to  do  a  single  room. 

Or,  you  can  purchase  a  John- 
son's Wax  Electric  Floor  Pol- 
isher for  $42.50  (in  Canada 
$48.50).  With  each  Polisher 
is  given  FREE  a  half-gal. 
($2.40)  of  Liquid  Wax  and 
a  $1.50  Lamb's- Wool  Wax 
Mop. 


S.C.JOHNSON  &.  SON,  Dept.C.L.-9,Racine,  Wisconsin 
"The  Floor  Finishing  Authorises" 

Please  send  me  Free  and  Postpaid  your  new  25c  Book  which  tells  just  how  to  treat 
new  and  old  floors  of  all  kinds — soft  and  hard  wood,  linoleum,  rubber,  marble 
or  tile. 


I     Name  .... 
G^j  Address. 
I  City  
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warp  showing  through  the  oddly  pointing  rose  motifs  and  the  clustered 
knots  of  gray-green  and  faint  yellow. 

I  wish  you  could  see  the  next  one;  the  colors  are  delightful — gray  with  a 
greenish  cast,  rose,  and  blue.  Then  there's  a  slight  irregularity  in  the 
border,  and  human  imperfection  always  appeals  infinitely  more  than  the 
set  regularity  of  a  machine;  odd  rose  vases  outline  themselves  against  a 
surface  of  dusky  blue,  and  a  narrow  panel  encloses  the  name,  Numesya 
Perez,  the  only  time  I  have  seen  it  so  expressed.  And  hasn't  that  cadenced 
name,  Numesya,  a  Moorish  sound?  I  hear  minaret  bells  in  every  liquid 
syllable! 

It  is  on  the  sixth  that  the  names  De  Hilario  Martin  and  De  Juana  Belasco 
appear,  and  can't  you  see  how  quaintly  Oriental  are  the  little  dividing  black 
animals — dogs,  I  should  say.  The  central  design  is  simple  enough,  four-and- 
a-half-inch  squares  of  rose-red,  black,  and  cream,  but  the  border  is  unusually 
fine,  set  with  a  formal  red,  cream-topped  figure  that  recalls  the  motif  of  the 
fourth  coverlet. 

The  seventh  is  vaguely  reminiscent  of  an  antique  Royal  Senna  rug  I 
once  saw;  less  sophisticated,  of  course,  but  with  a  genuine  resemblance. 
The  colors  are  even  lovelier,  a  medley  of  gentle  corals,  dull  blues,  and  deep 
ivories,  and  the  narrow  fringe  echoes  the  three  shades.  For  me  it  is  the 
most  breaking-the-tenth-commandment  rug,  for  it  would  fall  in  so  charmingly 
with  the  scheme  of  the  Prettiest  Room.  Besides  it  is  woven  with  such 
delicate  softness  that  it  would  make  the  most  agreeable  coverlet  in  all  the 
world. 

More  blocks,  but  smaller  ones,  adorn  the  eighth  rug;  a  very  old  weave, 
for  you  can  see  how  the  fringe  has  been  worn  away,  and  only  shreds  remain. 
There  are  touches  of  brown  in  the  rose  border,  the  green  inner  border  is 
diamonded  with  rose  and  buff,  and  the  center  checkered  with  little  oblongs 
of  the  same  colors. 

Again,  in  the  ninth,  you  feel  the  Oriental  inspiration;  it  is  as  richly  colored 
as  a  Bokhara  rug,  while  the  design  recalls  certain  Caucasian  weaves.  A 
twisted  rose  pattern  embellishes  the  edge;  the  blue  inner  border  is  gay  with 
rose  flowers  that  look  a  little  like  formalized  poinsettias,  and  on  the  central 
background  formal  blue  wreaths  grow  out  of  a  gray-green  flower  pot.  The 
captive  white  bird — there's  a  blue  ribbon  'round  his  neck — is  rather  Cau- 
casian, too,  and,  take  it  all  in  all,  the  whole  effect  is  completely  Eastern  and 
utterly  delightful. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  rugs  are  very  similar,  that  is,  in  the  photograph. 
If,  however,  you  saw  them  together,  you'd  realize  a  wide  difference.  The 
first,  though  old,  is  not  anywhere  near  so  ancient  as  its  companion;  the 
roses  are  redder,  the  blue  background  more  definite,  the  prancing  animals 
on  the  border  a  little  less  rampantly  alluring,  stiffer!  (By  the  way,  the 
flowers  in  both  rugs  remind  me  of  the  seventeenth  century  embroidery 
worked  by  English  ladies  of  leisure  who  copied  them  from  antique  Chinese 
fabrics.)  The  second  rug — it  really  is  the  eleventh,  of  course — is  the  most 
beautiful  blue,  soft  and  deep,  but  not  dark,  a  glorified  Alice  blue  that  makes 
me  proud  of  my  name.  And  the  border  is  incomparable;  bowls  of  flowers 
that  never  grew  on  this  mortal  earth,  blue  blossoms,  striped  with  yellow  and 
outlined  with  green,  and  the  odd  little  dogs  that  are  like  admonitory  Chinese 
dragons  holding  up  their  paws.  Some  of  them  are  blue,  and  some  of  them 
are  white,  and  some  of  them  are  black.  And  none  of  them  is  real!  A  rug 
design  never  should  be  probable! 

Can't  you  see  how  I  wish  the  loitering  months  away,  and  long  for  the  time 
when  I  shall  be  in  the  Alpujarras  searching  for  these  treasures?  I  want  one 
for  every  room  in  my  house,  and  I  shall  go  through  the  blossoming  almond 
orchards,  and  down  the  dark  streets  where  the  sun  never  enters,  and,  maybe, 
I  shall  find  some  old,  old  woman  sitting  at  her  loom,  and  she  will  be  singing 
the  ballads  that  are  never  forgotten;  the  Penitence  of  Don  Roderick  and 
the  Cid's  Courtship  and  Zara's  Ear-Rings.  I  don't  know  whether  Emerson 
was  a  collector  or  not,  but  I'm  sure  he  was  right  when  he  said  that,  for  the 
whole  enchantment,  you  must  bring  back  the  river  and  sky,  and  my  river 
and  sky  are  always  the  beautiful  setting  and  old  memories. 
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(ft  was  COTY  who  caught 
the  divine  glamour  of  ^aris 
and  transfused  it  in  a  perfume  — 
light  and  gay,  yet  su6t/y  rich  with 
the  intensity  afliviny  ctl fragrance 
that  lingers  in  a  room,  on  a glove  or 
sca7f-with  a  haunting  6eauty  that 
enslaves  the  thoughts  <f//ieT'Ac 
— for  the  6ody's  perfumed  white 
softness  —  is6utone  of  the  many 
creations  in  this  exquzsite  odeur. 


PARIS  ESSENCE  -  EAU  DE  TOILETTE 
TALCUM  -  FACE  POWDER  -  COMPACTE 
SACHET  -  HAIR  LOTION  -  BR1LLANTINE 
POUDRE  APRES  LE  BAIN  (Qustm3ftiwder) 
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Qrt  booklet   illustrated  by 
CHARLES   DANA  GIBSON 
mailed  upon  reauest 
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FURRIERS    FOR    MORE    THAN    A  CENTURY 


Ash  gray  caracul  sports 
coat,  designed  by  Berg- 
dorf -Goodman 


Where  the  fur  lining 
extends  only  half 
way,  the  length  is 
finished  with  harmo- 
nizing woolen  ma- 
terial. 

One  also  sees  re- 
versible coats  for 
sportswear,  of  flat 
novelty  fur  on  one 
side  and  of  some 
smart  woolen  mate- 
rial, sometimes  in 
plaid  pattern,  on  the 
other.  These  are 
necessarily  straight  of 
line,  with  the  folded 
straight  collars  that 
usually  accompany 
coats  of  the  strictly 
sports  variety. 

To  progress  to  the 
frocks  pictured:  on 
page  82  at  the  lower 
center  is  a  lovely 
Jenny  import  of  plaid 
and  plain  kasha. 
The  top  is  of  robin's 
egg  blue,  with  the 

overskirt  and  trimming  of  blue,  yellow,  and  green  plaid,  trimmed  with  bone 
buttons  to  match  the  plain  kasha.  As  in  many  of  the  newer  frocks  of  simple 
line,  special  attention  is  given  to  the  neck  line,  cuffs,  and  belt  or  pocket  treat- 
ment. 

Pockets  are  often  folded  or  odd-shaped  tabs  of  the  material,  and  sometimes 
instead  of  pockets  we  have  simple  tabs,  drawn  through  slits  at  the  sides  of  the 
garment  and  buttoned  in  place.  The  French,  who  are  noted  for  evolving  effec- 
tive trimmings  out  of  the  simplest  mediums,  often  use  narrow  frayed  or  picoted 
strips  of  the  material  of  the  dress  itself.  A  typical  example  of  this  which  I  happen 
to  call  to  mind  is  in  a  smart  little  two-piece  claret  red  wool  crepe,  with  straight 
jumper  and  pleated  skirt.  The  neck  line  is  square,  outlined  with  a  picot-edged 
strip  of  the  wool  crepe  which  is  tied  in  a  bow  at  the  left  corner.  Similar  bows 
adorn  the  plain  cuffs,  while  the  belt  through  the  jumper  is  another  picoted  strip, 
tied  in  a  bow  at  each  hip. 

At  the  lower  right  of  page  82  is  an  imported  sports  costume  for  country  wear 
of  tan  kasha  cloth,  appropriately  trimmed  with  pleats  and  covered  buttons. 
The  unique  feature  of  this  costume  is  that,  when  worn  for  golf,  the  top  skirt 
may  be  removed,  because  the  underskirt  forms  trousers  that  have  the  appearance 
of  a  plain  full  skirt  when  the  wearer  is  in  motion.  A  high  crowned  hat  of  tan 
felt  with  insert  of  brown  and  tan  belting  ribbon  completes  the  outfit. 

The  suit  shown  at 
the  bottom  of  this 
page  combinesa  black 
and  white  checked 
skirt  with  a  plain 
black  broadcloth 
jacket  worn  over  a 
blouse  of  white  silk. 
Such  a  smart  suit  is 
always  useful  for  the 
between  -  season 
period  when  a  winter 
coat  is  still  too  warm. 

The  double-gar- 
denia boutonniere  is 
worthy  of  note,  as 
being  one  of  the  new- 
est developments  in 
costume  accessories. 
Other  flowers  of  small 
or  medium  size  may 
be  worn  in  similar 
manner  —  one  smart 
woman  wears  a  red 
and  a  pink  carnation 
pinned  one  on  each 
side  of  the  lapel  of  her 
simple  black  broad- 
cloth coat. 


A    Worth  suit  combining 
black  and  wihte  skirt  with 
plain  black  jacket;  imported 
by  Brack-  Weiss 
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PIANOS 
PLAY  UPON 

By  LEE  McCANN 


THE  new  decorative  movement  in 
the  evolution  of  the  piano  is  now 
being  written  fortissimo,  thanks  to 
the  group  of  great  designers  and 
cabinetmakers  who  have  in  the  last  few 
years  added  a  fresh  chapter  to  the  romance 
of  the  piano  by  creating  forms  and  orna- 
mentation that  are  once  more  worthy  of 
the  instrument.  So  triumphantly  has  the 
piano  emerged  from  its  recent  decorative 
obscurity  and  so  modern  is  its  character 
that  we  are  justified  in  taking  a  special  pride 


DECORATIVE 
THEMES 


Photographs  from  Steinuay  &  Sons,  Rudolph  Wur- 
litzer  Co.,  Hazelton  Bios.,  Welle-Mignon  Corp., 
Aeolian  Co.,  Sohrner  &  Co.,  and  Chas.  M.  Stieff 


This  may  seem  an  observation  too  trite 
for  emphasis,  but  the  piano,  considered  as 
furniture,  is  the  only  piece  which  has  not  at 
some  time  or  other  made  heavy  concessions 
to  convenience  and  style  of  ornamentation. 
Of  course  you  may  object  that  there  is  the 
instance  of  the  upright  piano,  but  this 
style  has  never  really  encroached  upon  the 
preserves  of  the  grand.  And  aside  from  this 
exception,  the  organic  architectural  growth 
of  the  piano  has  been  unhampered,  a  fact 
which  lets  us  forgive  its  phases  of  graceless- 


in  it  as  a  superb  achievement  in  furniture 
making  no  less  than  as  a  musical  instru- 
ment. We  may  tell  ourselves  with  truth 
that  in  pianos,  at  least,  our  day,  too,  has 
created  a  "period." 

The  earliest  made  pianos,  that  is  the 
virginals,  harpsichords,  spinets,  and  other 
experimental  forms,  as  well  as  the  first 
pianoforte,  had  the  tremendous  advantage, 
from  a  decorative  standpoint,  of  starting 
on  equal  terms  with  the  music  they  rendered. 
Both  were  of  their  time,  a  phase  of  its  artis- 
tic expression  and  therefore  instinctively  in 
harmony.  One  cannot  consider  the  shapes 
of  these  early  pianos  without  recalling  invol- 
untarily certain  kinds  of  music,  limited  and 
exquisite  like  the  instruments  for  which  they 
were  written. 

It  is  true  that  the  first  makers  of  pianos 
were  masters  of  cabinet  craft,  which  enabled 
them  to  create  cases  of  special  beauty,  but 
they  did  not  dissociate  their  craft  to  the 
extent  of  making  it  an  end  in  itself  where 
pianos  were  concerned.  First  and  last  the 
music  was  the  thing  and  has  been  through- 
out the  entire  history  of  piano  making. 


A  Louis  XVI  model 
that  shows  a  classic 
simplicity  of  design  and 
a  surface  of  gray  and 
gold 


The  dignified  re- 
straint of  this  de- 
sign finds  itself  in 
harmony  with  in- 
teriors of  like  char- 
acter 


An  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  way 
good  designing  re- 
duces the  apparent 
size  of  the  piano  to 
an  effect  of  greater 
lightness  and  grace 


When  furniture  is 
carved,  the  same  type 
of  ornamentation  is  also 
necessary  for  the  piano, 
if  it  is  to  be  in  accord 
with    its  surroundings 


ness.  for  it  has  permitted  its  present  magnifi- 
cent maturity  in  which  its  special  function 
has  at  last  developed  a  special  and  satisfac- 
tory form  all  its  own.  On  this  the  decorator 
is  now  free  to  lavish  the  carvings,  paintings, 
and  special  refinements  of  line  and  finish 
which  place  it  in  accord  with  the  decorative 
environment  for  which  it  is  intended. 

The  complex  nature  of  the  piano,  with  its 
delicate  balances,  stresses,  and  adjustments, 
is  so  highly  sensitive  that  everything  about 
it.  including  the  case,  is  in  some  degree 
contributory  to  its  tone.  It  is  this  subtle 
interplay  of  all  its  parts  which  gives  such 
individuality  to  the  tone  of  fine  pianos  and 
must  be  reckoned  with  first  of  all  by  the 
designer. 

In  the  great  piano  houses  the  designer 
works  hand  in  hand  with  the  builder  of  the 
musical  mechanism  and  must  himself  have 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  piano  as  an  instrument. 

Christofori.  who  made  the  first  pianoforte 
in  1720,  to  which  modern  makers  have  more 
or  less  returned  in  the  general  shape  of 
pianos,  was  also  a  maker  of  violins.  As 
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A  simple  and  moderate  priced  ensemble  frequently  creates, 
by  reason  of  the  appropriate  grouping  of  the  proper  fup 
niture,  an  atmosphere  of  quiet  charm  and  home  comfort 
which  lavish  expenditure  frequently  fails  to  produce. 

Our  large  assortment  of  furniture,  at  surprisingly  moderate 
prices,  offers  an  unusual  opportunity  for  the  creation  of 
attractive  home  interiors. 


W.  6?  J.  SLOANE 

47TH    STREET   and    FIFTH  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 

SAN    FRANCISCO  WASHINGTON 
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When  you 
buy  draperies 
ask 
definitely 

"ARE  THEY 
ORINOKA?" 

To  buy  draperies  and  hangings  for  your  home  with- 
out inquiring  into  their  genuine  color-fastness  is, 
today,  unthrifty  buying.  Draperies  often  contribute 
more  to  the  appearance  of  a  room  than  any  other 
item  in  your  home.  The  cost  of  making-up  draperies 
is  frequently  as  much  as  that  of  the  fabric  itself. 
It  is  economy,  therefore,  to  be  assured  that  their 
original  loveliness  will  last. 

With  Orinoka  draperies  you  have  an  absolute 
assurance  of  this.  They  can  be  depended  on  for  un- 
qualified fadelessness.  Not  fast  color  for  a  limited 
time,  but  for  the  life  of  the  fabric.  Orinoka  draperies 
are  so  carefully  dyed  in  the  yarn  that  sunshine  or 
washing  cannot  in  any  way  change  the  marvelous 
beauty  and  quality  of  their  colors. 

You  may  buy  Orinoka  draperies  without  fear  or 
misgiving.  Your  purchase  is  accompanied  with  a 
guarantee.  But  to  save  you  possible  inconvenience 
it  is  the  earnest  ideal  of  the  makers  of  Orinoka 
fabrics  to  make  each  yard  so  color-fast  that  the 
guarantee  need  never  be  used. 

Quite  naturally,  the  cost  is  more,  but  like  anything 
of  superior  worth,  the  colors  of  Orinoka  have  the 
value  of  unqualified  permanence.  On  the  plain  merit 
of  quality  and  design,  Orinoka  draperies  recommend 
themselves  to  women  who  furnish  their  homes  with 
an  eye  to  beauty,  but  beauty  based  on  thrift  and 
intelligent  buying. 

On  every  bolt  of  Orinoka  a  tag  reads : ' '  These  goods 
are  guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  fadeless.  If  color 
changes  from  exposure  to  sunlight  or  from  washing, 
the  merchant  is  hereby  authorized  to  replace  with 
new  goods  or  to  refund  the  purchase  price." 

Are  you  intertsttd  in  ways  and  means  of  using  color  to  give 
charm  to  your  home?  Orinoka  has  prepared  a  new  booklet, 
"The  Importance  of  Color  in  Curtains ," which  we  will  send 
free  on  receipt  of  coupon  below  with  name  and  address. 

ASK  DEFINITELY  FOR 

Orinoka 

COLORS  GUARANTEED 
SUN  AND  TUBFAST 


THE  ORIMOKA  MILLS  1415 
115  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Please  send  me  complimentary  copy  of  new 
Orinoka  booklet,  "The  Importance  of  Color  in 
Curtains,"  containing  interesting  suggestions  for 
window  and  drapery  treatments. 

Name  

Street  

City  State  


such  he  was  an  expert  in  the  timbre  of  various  woods,  a  knowledge  less  vital 
to  the  piano  than  to  the  violin,  but  still  of  high  importance.  This  has  a  deco- 
rative interest  because  it  indicates  how  the  outward  elegance  of  pianos  is  the 
surface  finish  of  construction  materials  that  of  necessity  must  be  superfine 
throughout.  It  is  another  respect  in  which  pianos  differ  from  all  other  pieces 
of  furniture,  because  the  relation  between  tone  and  material  is  so  definitely 
established  that  it  precludes  any  seeking  for  beauty  in  musical  instruments 
in  the  realm  of  crude  art.  As  music  in  its  complex  forms  was  the  latest 
development  of  the  arts,  piano  making  represents  craftsmanship  of  the  most 
sophisticated  and  aristocratic  type. 

The  piano  is  perhaps  the  only  piece  of  furniture,  to  which  the  adjective 
noble  rightly  applies.  Its  use  and  size  alike  warrant  it,  yet  not  everyone 
understands  its  fundamental  beauty  of  form.  The  consideration  of  it  is  too 
completely  for  its  musical  properties,  and  how  to  fit  it  inconspicuously  into 
its  surroundings,  whereas  its  bold  outlines  and  grand  curve  should  really  be 
the  natural  esthetic  focus  of  attention.  Since  its  size  cannot  be  subdued 
beyond  a  certain  point,  it  is  necessary  that  the  piano  should  receive  the  full 


Here  the  grain  of  the  wood  is  used  to  superb  advantage  as  part  of  the  design, 
to  which  is  added  the  beauty  of  exceptionally  line  lines  and  delicate  carving 


decorative  treatment  it  merits  and  acquire  all  possible  beauty,  that  it  may 
successfully  fulfill  its  dual  role  of  appeal  to  the  eye  and  to  the  ear. 

The  old-fashioned  square  piano  so  completely  epitomized  the  stuffy  sub- 
stantiality adored  by  the  Victorians  that  it  was  considered  sufficiently  im- 
pressive to  possess  one.  There  was  no  thought  of  beautifying  it  beyond  its 
satiny  surface.  The  attention  of  its  makers  was  wholly  diverted  to  problems 
of  increasing  its  tonal  capacity.  It  is  only  since  ideals  of  decorative  unity 
became  so  strong,  about  a  decade  ago,  that  the  clamor  of  decorators  for  pianos 
in  keeping  with  modern  homes  reached  the  ears  of  piano  makers  above  the 
sound  of  the  key-board  and  roused  them  to  their  artistic  responsibilities.  Cer- 
tainly they  deserve  full  credit  for  the  way  they  have  made  up  for  lost  time  once 
their  eyes  were  open  to  their  opportunities.  Within  a  short  period  the  graceful 
instruments  of  to-day  replaced  the  bulky  square  styles,  and  the  decorative 
theme  is  now  played  in  many  keys  with  period  variations.  Spanish  and  Italian 
carvings,  French  grace  of  line  and  painting,  Colonial  simplicity,  and  other 
characteristic  effects  are  available  in  the  best  makes. 

Where  homes  are  planned  with  architecture  and  furnishings  to  correspond. 


The  Jacobean  feeling  is  admirably  developed  in  this  piano  made  of  walnut, 
making  it  well  adapted  to  interiors  of  this  period  of  English  decoration 


^y^here  is  perhaps  no  more  interesting  phase 
Vw/  of  architectural  and  decorative  expression 
in  America  today  than  the  enchanting  villas 
inspired  by  the  Spanish  and  ItalianRenaissance. 

Q  With  their  broad  wall  spaces  of  stucco, 
relieved  by  deep  reveals  and  touches  of 
wrought-iron  and  brilliant  color,  there  is  an 
atmosphere  of  dignity  and  repose  about  these 
XVI  and  XVII  Century  interiors  which 
provides  a  distinguished  background  for  the 
formalities  of  modern  social  activities.  ^ 

Q  Thus,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  architecture 


and  decoration  of  these  epochs  are  enjoying  a 
revival,  not  alone  in  our  country  villas  but  in 
the  town  houses  of  those  who  are  happy  to  pay 
homage  to  the  charm  of  the  Renaissance.  ^ 

Q[  A  predilection  for  this  exotic  environment 
may  be  gratified  in  each  detail  of  the  back- 
ground, furniture  and  decorative  accom- 
paniments by  recourse  to  these  Galleries 
— where  reproductions  of  historic  cabinetry 
and  related  objects  are  grouped  with 
treasures  of  an  age  immortalized  by  the 
beauty  of  its  arts.  ^ 
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Three  Hundred  Years 


have  mellowed — yet  leit  unciimmea — tne 
colors  of  this  Seventeenth  Century  English 
silk  embroidery. 

Its  size — 80  inches  long  and  18  inches  deep — 
makes  it  especially  desirable  as  an  over-man- 
tel hanging. 

Our  fine  textiles  offer  both  to  the  collector  and 
the  decorator  a  wide  choice  among  pieces  that 
are  selected  with  discriminating  knowledge. 


it  left 


?d— th( 


scraps 

S.&?G.Gump  Co.  I  San  Francisco 
246  268  Post  St.  J  California 


G^xquisite  Jbinen 

Those  who  appreciate  the  importance  of  fine  linen  in 
creating  an  impression  insist  upon  quality  first — and 
always.  McGibbon  patrons  know  that  fine  quality  may 
well  be  combined  with  prices  that  are  decidedly  eco- 
nomical. Table  linen  —  napkins  —  luncheon  sets  — 
fancy  scarfs — a  remarkable  selection  awaits  you  here. 

McGibbon 

3  West  37th  Street,  New  York  City 

Beds  &  Bedding     •      Lace  Curtains 


Household  Linens 


A  modern  ty|>e  of  piano  design  for  the  home  which  does  not  go  in 
for  period  styles  hut  is  developing  a  decorative  "period"  of  its  own 

the  piano,  too,  may  be  chosen  in  keeping  from  a  multitude  of  well  designed 
models.  Beautiful  inlays  are  being  used,  and  one  may  hazard  a  prophecy 
that  this  form  of  decoration  will  expand  notably  in  a  few  years.  The  variety 
of  woods,  the  unlimited  possibilities  for  fine  designs  and  workmanship,  com- 
mend it. 

Inlay  is  also  especially  practical  in  that  its  designs  may  be  generalized  in  a 
manner  that  accords  well  with  furnishings  of  different  periods.  This  is  im- 
portant in  view  of  our  changing  fashions  in  decorations. 

Hardly  more  than  a  bird's-eye  glimpse  and  suggestion  is  possible  here  in 
photographs  or  text  as  to  the  scope  of  present-day  piano  designers,  but  it  sums 
up  the  situation  to  say  that  pianos  are  on  the  way  to  becoming  the  same  dis- 
tinguished internationalists  in  types  of  decoration  that  they  have  always  been 
in  the  music  which  they  render. 


A  piano  of  Medici  influence  which  one  visualizes  against  a  background  of  rich  tapestry' 
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UPHOLSTERED  FI  KNITI  HE  BY  ROGERS 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE  LIVING  ROOM  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  HOUSE  OF  MISS  ROSE  CUMMINGS,  INTERIOR  DECORATOR 

The  commodious  upholstered  pieces  lend  a  note  of  harmonious  comfort  to  this  charming  room. 


Deco^atiohs  &  Objects  of  Art 


METAL  WINDOW 


"Give  a  selective,  artistic  value,  as  well 
as  an  atmosphere  of  distinction 
and  individuality." 

Finished  in  Silver,  and  Ormolu  Gold 
hand-burnished.  Antique  finish  es  in 
Gold,  Silver,  Brass,Copper,  Iron,  etc. 

Hand  Colored  in  from  one  to  seven 
colors  on  plain  or  antique  finish  to 
match  drapery  materials.  Also  in 
Italian  effects. 

DRAPERY  HOLDBACKS 

OPAL  GLASS  ROSETTES 

HICKS  GALLERY,  Inc. 
18  Fayette  Street         Boston,  Mass. 


Choice 

Antique  Oriental  Rugs 
of  Museum  Grade 

Have  been  sold  from  this  stock 
to  home  lovers  and  collectors 
all  over  America — people  of 
discrimination  and  taste  who 
encounter  the  usual  difficulty 
of  securing  such  rugs  in  the 
usual  commercial  places. 

Write  for  my  Descriptive  List 

if  you  are  interested  in  the  best 
and  I  will  send  your  selection 
on  approval  at  my  expense. 
Then  make  your  selections  in 
your  own  home  free  from  selling 
argument  other  than  that  fur- 
nished  by  the  rugs  themselves. 

THOS.  F.  DAVIS 
Dept.  22    Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


/Ue  REALLY  SWAGGER  THING 

AHANDfOPCEO  SIGN  Jpecio/ty  dengned  by  JX«  k*U  }v 


A  WEATHER  VANE 

TO  REFLECT  YOUR  HOBBY 
OR  THE  PERSONALITY 
OF  YOUR  COUNTRY  PLACE 

C4T1LOC  ON  RtquEST 

Grindstone  hill 

rUKut 

FAIRFICLD 


AIRS  JOHN 
HELD  Jl> 

CONNECTICUT 


Garden  Furniture 

of  the  better  sort      An  '""f aUi  c<"a'og" 

sent  on  request 

The  Erkins  Studios 

257  Lexington  Ave.,  at  35th  St.,  New  York 


The  CHELSEA 
BANJO  CLOCK 
8-Day 


Last  Practically  Indefinitely  — 
Keep  Excellent  Time  —  can  be 
Handed   Down    as  Heirlooms 


In  addition  to  the  clocks  illustrated 
hereon,  we  also  make  a  very  exten- 
sive line  in  refined  cases  for  resi- 
dences, clubs,  yachts,  prizes  and 
presentation  purposes. 

The  8-Day  High-Grade, 
World  Renowned 

CHELSEA 
CLOCKS 


Cost  More 
than  Others 

BUT 
the  I  'alue 
is  There 


Many  other  Models 

SHIP'S  BELL 

YACHT 

BANJO 

WALL 

MANTEL 

BOUDOIR 

DESK 

AUTO  and 
AEROPLANE 


The  CHELSEA  8-D.iy  High 
Grade  YACHT  WHEEL  SHIPS 
BELL  CLOCK 

On  Sale  by  Leading  Jewelers 
CHELSEA  CLOCK  CO.,  10  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Established  1897 


Victor  Crichton 

19  KENSINGTON  HIGH  STREET 
LONDON 

ONLY  THIS  ESTABLISHMENT 

Antique  Silver,  Old  Sheffield  Plate  and  Jewels 


Magnificent  silver  &ilt  racing,  trophy 

date  1807 
weight  156^  oz. 
height  18  inches 
price  $1200 


Iron  Mail  Box 


12"  high,  13"  wide,  3|"  deep;  weight  22  lbs. 

Two  covers  with  practical  hinges. 
Furnished  with  lock  and  two  keys.  Painted 
black.  If  your  name  is  to  be  painted  on  the 
box,  print  same  plainly  on  order.  We  will 
ship  by  express  unless  otherwise  directed. 
$5.00  f.  o.  b.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  our  catalog  of  1 80  numbers  of 
undecoraled  grey  iron  castings 

ALBANY  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


RADIATOR  ENCLOSURES 

artistic,  practical '"all  sizes 

A ROOM  is  more  beautiful  when  the  awk- 
ward radiator  is  no  longer  seen.  And 
when  the  concealment  is  accomplished  by  a 
Radiator  Enclosure  that  is  a  thing  of. beauty  in 
its  own  right,  then  the  interior  is  truly  at- 
tractive. A  Gracom  Enclosure  has  most  satis- 
fying practical  features,  too,  and  there  are 
models  of  many  styles  and  sizes.  Furnished  with 
humidifier  if  desired.  Write  for  booklet  "H." 

DANIEL  P.  GRACOM 

Architects'  Bldg.  . 

101  Park  Avenue,  New  York 


SMOKY 
FIREPLACES 

made  to 

DRAW 

■2^0  payment  accepted  unless  successful 

Also  consulting  service  avail- 
able to  owners,  architects  and 
builders  in  connection  with  the 
designing  and  erection  of  new 
work. 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 

Engineers  and  Contractors 

211  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Antiques,  Colonial, 
early  American,  Eng- 
lish and  FrencK  and 
works  of  art.  Attrac- 
tive original  pieces  of 
furniture,  bronze  and 
glass. 

Marshall  of  Maryland 
640  W.  North  Avenue 
Baltimore,  Md. 


IOS 
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|  Build  The  Nation  Securely  With  M 

BmM.  ..  ^■s-->. ''  Jail1,,       ,1                  X   JLM                                   %?*B»r  -jkk' 

J 

Tfie  Nation's  Building  Stone 

1 

■ 

We  discourage  cleaning  Indiana 
Limestone  buildings,  since  the 
venerable  antique  ejffect  produced 
by  u/eathering  is  conceded  to  be 
one  of  the  great  charms  of  nat- 
ural  stone.  However,  anyone  de- 
termined  to  clean  a  stone  building 
may  obtain  complete  information 
on  methods  that  will  not  destroy 
the  surface  of  the  stone,  by  writing 
to  the  Indiana  Limestone  Com- 
pany, Service  Bureau,  Bedford, 
Indiana 


Fred  Wardell  Residence,  Detroit,  Michigan 
John  W.  Case,  Architect 


CHOOSING  as  its  inspiration,  the  old-world  dwellings  on  estates 
made  famous  in  song  and  story,  the  American  country  home  of 
today  seeks  to  capture  their  spirit  of  deep-rooted  permanence,  and  the 
charm  of  their  storied  walls.  But  it  looks  to  a  new-world  material — 
Indiana  Limestone — for  the  creation  of  that  atmosphere  of  other  times. 

In  this  natural  stone,  it  is  possible  to  give  to  a  home  an  appearance  of 
mellow  age,  and  a  pledge  of  permanence  for  the  future.  Indiana  Lime 
stone  is  closely  akin,  though  superior,  to  the  famous  limestones  of  Eng' 
land  and  France  which  have  been  used  for  centuries  in  the  building  of 
these  old-world  homes.  The  American  stone  is  their  superior  in  that  it 
has  even  greater  durability  and  possesses  to  a  marked  degree  the  peculiar 
property  of  hardening  on  exposure  to  the  air,  so  that  Indiana  Limestone 
walls  retain  their  structural  soundness  and  great  beauty  indefinitely. 

Charming  homes  may  be  built  of  all  Gray  stone,  or  all  Buff,  or  of  the 
Variegated  variety  which  includes  stone  of  both  the  Buff  and  Gray 
shades,  producing  soft  color  harmonies  that  are  a  delight  to  the  eye. 

Indiana  Limestone  is  sold  through  local  cut  stone  contractors  in  almost 
every  city  in  the  United  States,  and  is  used  extensively  in  Canada. 

For  a  simple  explanation  of  the  various  forms  of  stone  house  construction,  including 
the  high!))  economical  method  of  stone  veneering,  send  50c  for  our  Portfolio  of  House 
Designs,  which  also  contains  illustrations, descriptions  and  floor  plans  of  sixteen  houses 
designed  to  be  built  of  Indiana  Limestone.  Or  we  will  send  you  our  handsomely 
illustrated  booklet  "Distinctive  Houses  of  Indiana  Limestone"  free  upon  request. 

INDIANA   LIMESTONE  COMPANY 

Box  774,  Bedford,  Indiana 
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HOME-BUILDING,  DECORATION, 
FURNISHINGS,  HOME  EQUIPMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  be  of  service  to  the  readers  of  COUNTRY  Life.  It  has  arranged  to  supply  the  informative 
booklets  and  free  services  that  are  offered  by  the  manufacturer,  the  decorator,  and  the  craftsman.  Much  of  this  helpful  information 
is  not  accessible  to  the  person  who  is  building  or  decorating  a  home,  or  equipping  a  country  place.  The  business  houses  listed  will 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  supply  this  information  presented  in  their  booklets  by  experts  in  their  various  lines.  You  put  yourself 
under  no  obligation.    Select  as  many  as  you  wish,  and  order  by  number  only.    Use  coupon  at  bottom  of  this  page.  Address 

Building  Service  Editor, 

COUNTRY  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


THERE  is  no  room  in  the  average  home 
that  needs  making  over  to  quite  such  an 
extent  as  does  the  kitchen.  For  years 
it  has  been  the  most  inconvenient,  unat- 
tractive room  in  the  house.  1 1  has  now  come  into 
its  own  and  is  rapidly  becoming  a  most  delightful  place,  and  rightly  so;  the  kitchen 
is  the  most  important  room  in  the  home.  It  should  be  something  other  than  a 
drab,  dreary  place  or  one  of  a  chilling  clinical  whiteness.  Color  and  sparkle  can 
and  should  be  in  the  kitchen  as  well  as  in  the  living  room. 

In  rearranging  the  kitchen,  the  first  point  to  consider  is  that  of  convenience.  Is  it 
too  large?  Well  lighted,  with  its  windows  rightly  placed  over  the  work  table  and  for 
cross  ventilation?  Are  there  the  proper  utensils  to  conserve  steps  and  energy?  Is  it 
easily  cleaned?  W  hat  covers  its  walls?  W  hat's  on  its  floor?  Is  there  plenty  of  shelf 
and  storage  room? 

Then  come  the  questions  of  comfort  and  cheerful  color.  Under  comfort  come  the 
height  of  the  sink:  a  high  chair  to  raise  the  worker  above  table  or  ironing  board; 
a  comfortable  chair  to  rest  in;  a  small  table  with  casters  which  may  be  moved  about 
as  the  work  demands;  small  cabinets  for  recipes  and  accounts;  an  incinerator 
where  waste  may  be  safely  burned;  a  garbage  can  under  the  sink  flush  with  the 
floor  and  operated  by  the  foot. 

The  size  of  the  too-large  kitchen  may  easily  be  regulated  by  installing  some  of  the 
kitchen  and  other  cabinets  in  a  group  nearest  the  working  center  of  the  room.  These 
cabinets  are  the  last  word  in  convenience,  coming  either  in  vermin-proof,  enameled 
wood  or  in  steel  with  enamel  baked  on,  and  fulfil  the  exacting  demands  of  sanitation. 
The  one-time  sober  kitchen  cabinet  now  sparkles  in  blues  and  grays  with  yellow  trim, 
and  the  cabinets  are  of  every  kind  from  those  that  are  built  in  flush  with  the  walls  to 
others  that  are  made  on  the  unit  plan,  to  be  used  as  a  group  or  singly,  to  eliminate 
many  of  the  steps  to  and  from  the  almost  obsolete  pantry,  which  may  be  turned 
into  a  convenient  breakfast  nook.  Work  tables  have  glass  tops  easily  cleaned,  and 
instead  of  a  coal  range,  this  modern  room  has  a  smooth-top  gas  range  or  one  for 
electricity.    Still  another  electric  stove  combines  the  principles  of  a  thermos  bottle 


and  fireless  cooker.  This  is  large  enough  to  cook 
the  family  dinner  or  to  bake  bread  and  cakes, 
yet  small  enough  to  be  set  on  an  out-of-the- 
way  shelf,  and  needs  only  a  connection  with  a 
light  socket. 

For  the  kitchen  walls,  Sanitas  no  longer  suggests  a  bathroom  in  its  designs  but  may 
be  had  in  plain  colors  or  gaily  figured,  all  washable  and  durable.  Wallpaper,  when 
used,  may  be  made  easily  cleanable  by  a  coat  of  thin  transparent  varnish  or  shellac; 
or  the  walls  may  be  painted  with  washable  non-gloss  paints 

For  the  floor,  nothing  is  easier  under  the  feet  than  inlaid  linole.um.  This  comes 
in  colors  and  designs  so  lovely  that  they  suggest  a  richly  tiled  floor,  and  is  easily 
cared  for  if  waxed  or  varnished,  lasting  a  lifetime. 

The  windows  of.  the  smart  kitchen  offer  interesting  possibilities.  Curtains  may  be 
of  cheery  oil  cloth  or  a  thin  patent  leather;  or  they  may  be  of  rubberized  materials, 
either  plain  or  checked,  that  come  in  the  widest  range  of  colors  and  may  be  gathered 
and  ruffled.  Ginghams,  voiles,  prints,  chintzes,  unbleached  muslin,  all  make  in- 
expensive gay  curtains  and  all  may  have  valances  of  wood  painted  and  decorated 

This  modern  kitchen  will  not  want  the  iceman  to  trail  across  it  with  dripping  ice- 
cakes.  Instead  it  will  have  a  new  electric  refrigerator  or  a  refrigerating  unit  installed 
in  the  old  icebox  to  furnish  pure  ice  and  safeguard  the  family  health. 

I  he  lights  in  the  kitchen  need  not  be  permitted  to  produce  a  glare  any  more  than 
is  desired  in  the  living  room,  and  yet  they  will  give  sufficient  light  when  rightly 
placed — one  over  the  stove,  another  over  the  work  table,  still  another  over  the  sink, 
with  a  central  light  in  the  ceiling.  There  should  be  plenty  of  floor  sockets  near  the 
closet  holding  ironing  board  and  vacuum  cleaner. 

II  there  be  no  laundry,  then  the  electric  washer  that  both  washes  and  dries  the 
clothes  must  have  its  own  corner  where  its  shining  copper  body  will  prove  to  be  one 
dl  the  highlights  in  the  room.  One  of  the  most  interesting  things  about  modern 
manufacturing  is  that  everything  for  the  kitchen  is  made  both  for  efficiency  and  for 
beauty,  so  that  this  room  may  not  only  be  a  complete  labor-saving  workshop  but  an 
attractive  one  as  well,  for  cheer  and  charm  are  the  new  notes  in  kitchen  furnishing. 
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Building  Materials 

2.  BeaCTIFI'L  TlLEi 

Associated  Tile  Mfrs. 

3.  The  Floors  for  Your  Home 

Maple  Flooring  Mfrs.  Assn. 
9.    Walls  of  Worth 
U.  S.  Gypsum  Co. 

11.  The  Story  of  Oak  Floors 

Oak  Flooring  Bureau 

12.  Beautiful  American  Gumwood 

Hardwood  Mfrs.  Assn. 

14.  Color  in  Asbestos  Shingles 

Johns-Manville,  Inc. 

15.  Distinctive  Hardware 

Kussell  &  Erwin  Mfg.  Co. 

17.  Story  of  Brick 

18.  A  New  House  for  the  Old 

American  Face  Brick  Assn. 

20.  Copper  Steel  Roofing  Tin 

American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. 

21.  Possibilities  of  Concrete 

Atlas  Poitland  Cement  Co. 
23.    The  Window  Artistic 

International  Casement  Co..  Inc. 

25.  Portable     Houses    and  Outdoor 

furnishing 

E.  F.  Hodgson  Co. 

26.  Radiator  Valves  Locking  the  Door 

Against  the  Heat  Thief 
Hoffman  Valve  Co. 

27.  Screening  Your  Home 

The  Higgin  Mfg.  Co. 

28.  Helpful  Hints  on  Choosing  Heaters 

The  Thatchei  Co. 

29.  The  Colonial  Book  (Hardware) 

Sargent  cv  Co. 

30.  Better  Wiring  for  Better  Lighting 

National  Metal  Molding  (  o. 

31.  Making  Bathrooms  More  Attractive 

C.  F.  Church  Mfg.  Co. 

32.  Bathroom  Arrangement 

Crane  Co. 

33.  Colonial  Entrances 

Hartmann-Sanders 

83.  Insulation  of  Dwellings 

Armstrong  Cork  &  Insulation  Co. 

84.  The    Construction    of  Thatched 

Roofs 

Weatherbest  Stained  Shingle  Co. 

105.  Magic  Touch  of  Preston  Shingles 

Keystone  Roofing  Co. 

106.  Tapered  Shingies 

Asbestos  Shingle  Co. 

108.  Lighting 

Markel  Lighting  Fitments,  Inc. 

109.  The  Charm  of  the  Sovereign  Wood 

Oak  Service  Bureau 
ill.    Distinctive  Houses 

Indiana  l  imestone  Quarrv  men's  Assn. 
113.    About  Casement  Windows 

The  Casement  Hdwe.  Co. 
117.    Pine  Homes 

California  White  &  Sugar  Pine  Mfrs. 
Assn. 

142.    What  Color  for  the  Roof? 

The  Richardson  Co. 
148.   Through   the   Home  of  Tapestry 
Brick 

Fiske  &  Company 
161.    A  Real  Home 

Copper  A:  Brass  Research  Assn. 
166.    When  White  is  Whim 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 
168.    Tudor  Stone  Flagging  and  Roofs 

Rising  &  Nelson  Slate  Co. 
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216.    Beautiful  Homes  of  Stone  Tile 

National  Stone  Tile  Corp. 
241.    Good  Buildings  Deserve  Good  Hard- 
ware 

P.  &  F.  Corbin 


Equipment 


37.  Radiator  Furniture 

Schleicher.  Inc. 

38.  Book  of  Delicacies 

Kelvinator  Corporation. 

39.  Incinerator  Information 

Kerner  Incinerator  Co. 

40.  Copper  Screens 

New  Jersey  Wire  Cloth  Co. 
41     Electric  Refrigeration  (Frigidaire) 

Delco-Light  Co. 
102.   Woven  Wood  Fencing  * 

Robert  C.  Reeve  Co. 
123.    Furnace  Heating 

Hess  Warming  cv  Ventilating  Co 
141.    Fences  for  Protection  and  Beauty 

Page  Fence  it  Wire  Products  Assn. 
149.    The  New  Vogue  in  Awnings 

Andrew  Swanfeldl 
171.    Warm  Air  Heating 

Kelscy  Heating  Company 
1  S3     Mantel  pieces  and  Fire:  pi  ace  F'ittings 

I  dwin  A.  Jackson  &  Bios.,  Inc. 
190.    Mantels  in  Cretan  Stone 

Wm  H.  Jackson  Co. 
iq6.    The  Installation  Cost  of  Pipe 

The  A.  M.  Byers  Co. 

235.  Fireplace  Construction 

H.  W.  Covert  Company 

236.  Home  Fences 

American  Fence  Construction  Co. 

237.  Anchor  Fences 
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Decoration  and  Furnishings 

43.  Furniture  for  the  Dining  Room 

W.  &  J.  Sloane 

44.  Your  FIome  and  the  Interior  Deco- 

rator 
F.  Schumacher  &  Co. 

45.  Selecting   Silver   for  the  Young 

Bride 

Rogers,  I.unl  &  llowlen  Co. 

46.  Decorators'    Methods  of  Window 

Curtaining 
Quaker  Lace  Co. 

47.  Home  Furnishing 

Elgin  Simmons  Co. 

48.  Restful  Bedrooms 

The  Simmons  Co. 

54,  Proper  Treatment  of  Floors,  Wood- 

work, and  Furniture 
S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son 

55.  Distinctive  Draping 

Kirsch  Co. 
58.    The  Bride's  Book  of  Siiver 

International  Silver  Co. 
60.    Style    Leaflets    of    Dining  Room 
Furniture 

Ottawa  Furniture  Co. 
67.    Summer  Furniture 

B.  Altman  &  Co. 

73.  About  Rugs 

James  M  Shoemaker  Co.,  Inc. 

74.  The  Attractive  Home,  How  to  Pi  a'j 

Its  Decoration 
Armstrong  Cork  Cx>. 

75.  The  Importance  of  Color  in  Curtains 

Orinoka  Mills 

77.  Colonial  Reproductions  in  Mahog- 

any and  Maple 
Winthrop  Furniture  Co. 

78.  Wall  Covering  (Sanitas) 

St.1nd.11d  t  extile  Products  Co. 
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200  New  Brunswick,  Forest,  Stream,  and  Seashore 

201  Quebec  Resorts 

202  The  Bigwin  Inn 

203  Fishing  in  Canada 

204  Hunting  in  Canada 
2  05  Jasper  Park  Lodge 

Sevfoundland  Tourist  &  Publicity  Bureau 

20  6  Newfoundland — The  Norway  of  the  New  World 

Canadian   Pacific  Railway 

20  7  Atlantic   Coast  Resorts 

208  Resorts  in  Ontario 

209  Bungalow  Camps   in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rockies 

210  Resorts   in  the   Canadian  Pacific  Rockies 

211  Nipogon  Bungalow  Camp 

212  French  River  Bungalow  Camp 

213  R-sorts  in  the  Canadian  l'aeifle  Rockies 

214  Chateau  Frontenac,  Quebec,  Canada 

215  The  Algonquin-St.  Andrews,  N.  B.,  Canada 

Department  of  Travel  and  Resort  Information 
Country  Life,  285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Please  send  without  obligation  on  my  part,  the  following  Book- 
lets.    (Insert  numbers  from  list.) 

Name   

P.  O.  Address   

State    September 


HOTEL-RESORT-iti, 
-  -  ^  —^isbsbbI  ^^B^^y  ii  iii 


CRUISES-TOURS 


\Jouth(ltoetwi 

^18*081  7)*if7cu4*  \ 

$250  and  Up  cn,i,»,ofrar., 
with  Ideal  ollnwta  on  South  Am 
Wojt  Const. 

PANAMA  CANAL  BOLIVIA  PERU 
COLOMBIA  ECUADOR  CHILE 

and  Other  S  nth  American  Counlnes 

QRACE  LINK  i  mce.  and  banks  through- 
"out  South  America  with  experienced 
American  agents  to  assist  you. 
Optional  stopovers  for  visiting  attracts 
points.     All  outside   rooms.  Laundry. 
Swimming  pool.    Unexcelled  cuisine. 
Semi  for  attractive  new  Hunk- 
let  **T"  describing  Special  Re- 
duced Rate  Independent  Tours 


(GRACE  LINE  10 


NEW  YORK  CITY  , 


.ow  Summer  Fares  Now! 
fSSO  Round  Trip 

JhteWayWater-OneWayltail 


Including  Meals  and  hed  on 
steamer  ,first  class, aiid  first 
class  railroad  transporta- 
tion. The  onlylineof- 
fcring2daysat  Pan- 
ama Canal 
visits  atColom- 
bia,  Nicarag- 


Re 

turning 
any  direct 
rail  route. 
Stop-over  pnv- 
ilegesat  Apache 
Trail, Yellowston. 
Grand  Canyon ,  V 
Semite,  et 

dition.il  cost via  Portland" 
Seattle,  Vancouver. 
Booklet  E  on  request  or 
Jurther  information  front 

PANAMA  MAIL  SS  CCT 

lOHanover  Square  NewYork 

Ask  flu  Where  to-ao  Hiireau,S  beacon  .Street 
Boston,  for  spare  &  rates  in  our  department' 


ua,  Salva- 
dor, Gu- 


la  and 
Mex- 
ico. 


CRUISES-TOURS 


Around 
The  World 

CRUISE -TOURS 

For  the  Individual 

— For  the  Small  Qroup 

Inclusive  Fares 

— Experienced  Escort 

A  series  of  Cruise  Tours 
— 5  months  or  longer— sail- 
ing westbound  from 
New  York  October  14,  28, 
November  25,  via  Panama 
Canal  and  California  ports. 

Escorted  Tours  Limited 
To  Twelve  Members: 
East  bound  from 
New  York  Oct.  16,  Dec.  4. 

Comprehensive,  fascinating 
inland  tours  in  every  country 

Programs  on  request 

Thos.  Cook  &  Son 

585  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Philadelphia     Boston  Chicago 
St.Louis  San  Francisco  T-os Angeles 
Toronto  Montreal  Vancouver^ 


CRUISES-TOURS 


COUTH  AMERICA 

V  Via  HAVANA  ii 

PANAMA  •  PERU .  CHILE 

Calling  at  Cristobal.  Balboa,  Callao. 
Hollendo,  Atica,  Iquique,  Aotofagasta, 
Valparaiso  — 
by  the  oil  burn  ing  liners 

EBRO   and  ESSEQUIBO 

Designed  and  built  fur  the  tropics. 
Fitted  with  every  device  to  make 
life  at  sea  comfortable 
and  enjoyable. 
Tours  around  .Smith  America 
— ~  Arranged 

Pacific  Line 

The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Go. 

26  Broadway,  N.Y.,  or  your  local  travel  agent 


WORLD  TOURS 

FINEST  POSSIBLE 

Westbound,  September  19,  1926. 

Eastbound,  January  6,  1927. 
EGYPT,  MEDITERRANEAN 

Sailing  January  15,  1927,  Mediter- 
ranean Cruise.  Chartered  Nile 
steamer  to  Second  Cataract.  A 
month  in  Egypt.  Two  weeks  in 
Palestine. 

Sailing  February  24,  March  5. 
Mediterranean  Cruise  with  Euro- 
pean personally  conducted  tour. 

Our  specialty,  satisfied  patrons. 
Address:  TEMPLE  TOURS,  Inc. 

447 -B  Park  Square  Building,  Boston,  Mast. 


ONE  WAY 

WATER 

,r~ 


ONE  WAY 
RAIL 


Round  Trip,  Water  and 

Rail  $3SO  (up) 
Round  Trip,  Water  both 

ways  $425  (up) 
Oneway,Water$lSO(up) 

First  Class  Cabin,  meals  &. 
berth  on  steamer  included. 
Check  your  auto  with  your 
trunk.. 

Panama  Pacific  Line 

International  Mercantile  Marine  Company 

No.  1  Broadway.  New  York;  oar  other  offices, 
or  SSand  RR  agents. 


WHKKr-IO-iiO  offers 


rt  Travel  ad>  ice  to 


readers  of  the  7  publications  we  use  monthly. 
This  service  is  gratis,  requiring  only  the  en- 
closure of  postage  for  our  reply,  m  hile  a  gener- 
ous supply  "f  right  literature  will  be  in  the 
home  mail  direct  from  our  clients  who  have 
precisely  the  attractions  specified. 
Consider  —  make  sure  t/our  outing's  success 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


IT^hs,  Hotel  St.  James  Jr^i: 

Midway  between  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway.  An 
hotel  of  quiet  dignity,  having  the  atmosphere  and 
appointments  of  a  well-conditinned  home.  Much 
favored  by  women  traveling  without  escort.  3  min- 
utes' walk  to  40  theatres  and  all  best  Bhops.  Rates 
and  booklet  on  application.      W.  Johnson  Quinn 


$1050-  AROUND 

Three  de  Luw  Tours       the  WORLD 

Rate  includes  best  outside  rooms  (beds  not 
berths).  Leaving  Los  Angeles  Nov.  16,  S.  S. 
President  Polk,  22,11110  tons.  Jan.  11,  S.  S. 
President  Monroe,  21,000  tons.  Mar.  8,  S.  S. 
President  Polk,  22,000  tons. 

Send  for  Literature. 

ROBERTSON  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

Hibernian  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


MOTOR  TOURS 


Take  your  own  car  to  Kurope! 

Z/7s$  Send  for  our  interesting  Free  Bonk.  It  tells 
if    how   EUROPEAN  AUTO  TRAVEL  BUREAU 
X211  Bark  Bar,      Boston,  Massachusetts. 


3l«!  World 
Cruise  of  the 
Belgenland 

Another  glorious  west- 
ward cruise  on  the  largest 
liner  to  circle  the  globe. 
A  perfectly  planned  trip 
to  60  cities— each  at  its 
best  season. 

From  New  York— Dec. 14 
Los  Angeles  — Dec.  30 
San  Francisco  -  Jan.  1 

Returns  to 
New  York  -  April  24 

Address  Red  Star  Line, 
No.  1  B'way;  American 
Express  Co.,  65  B'way; 
New  York;  or  /f^N. 
offices  or  agen- 

CieS  of  either  ^«noi, 

company. 


Red  Star  Line 

IKTI...TIONAI     MIRf.NTIU     rUMM  («.-.. 

in  cooperation  with 

American  Express  company 


WHERE-TO-GO  is  welcomed  everywhere  to  the 
reading  tables  of  the  best  homes  in  N.America. 
These  magazines  undeniably  exert  the  most 
powerful  influence  upon  every  member  of  the 
families  where  their  advice  is  habitually  =  ■  . .  > j  t 
and  are  on  the  reading  tables  of  highest  class 
Homes,  Clubs,  Public  Libraries  and  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  promoting  inclination  to  travel. 
Remember— small  ropy  is  Bio  m  Mrhere-To-Go 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Where-To-Go  for  Oct.  closes  Sept.  1 


Overnight 

PORCHES 


AN  INN  FOR  DISCRIMINATING  PEOPLE 


BEEBE  RIVER 


PLYMOUTM 


r  Olde^tonesfield 


Rool> 
flagging  and 
jSteppingStone^ 

Interesting  shapes  and  choice  \ 
colorings. 

Send  for  circulars: 

25A  Graduated  Olde  Stonesfield  Roofe 
25B  Thatchslate  Roofs 
25C  Olde  Stonesfield  Flagging 

THE  JOHN  D.  EMACK  CO. 


Home  Office: 
112  So.  16th  St. 
Philadelphia 


I 


New  York 

Office 
17  E.  49th  St. 


I 


J 
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September,  1926 


Take  a  South 
Sea  Honeymoon 

this  autumn 


Grow  young  again 

m  HAWAII 

Even  if  it's  a  few  years  past  due 
— no  matter!  Shake  ofF  the  clutches 
of  the  workaday  world !  Come  where 
these  islands  of  Hawaii  sun  them- 
selves in  the  blue  Pacific  by  day  and 
the  Southern  Cross  shines  in  a  per- 
fumed night.  Where  warm  silken 
waves  call  insistently.  Where  you, 
growing  staid  in  business,  will  live 
the  dreams  that  should  never  have 
been  put  away. 


Less  than  a  week  direct  from  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle  or 
Vancouver,  and  you're  here.  Four 
or  five  weeks  gives  you  a  comfortable 
round  trip,  with  time  for  golf,  ten- 
nis, inter -island  cruising,  hiking, 
swimming  and  outrigger  canoeing  at 
Waikiki  to  your  heart's  content — 
days  of  resting! 


$400  to  $5°°  covers  all  steamer 
fares,  hotels,  sightseeing,  the  Volcano 
trip  to  Hawaii  National  Park.  Ac- 
commodations ample,  comfortable. 
Another  vast  hotel  at  Waikiki;  an- 
other great  liner  building.  Book 
through  your  own  local  railway, 
steamship  or  travel  agent. 

Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet 
describing  Hawaii  in  colors. 


Hawaii 


HAWAII  TOURIST  BUREAU 

229  McCann  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
OR  357  Fort  St.,  Honolulu  Hawaii.  U.  S.  A. 


V 


THE  CENTER.  OF  DISTINGUISHED  SOCIAL  LIFE  ■ 


ziwr 


•WASHINCTONDC- 

THE  NEWEST  AND  MOST 
LUXURIOUSLY  APPOINTED 
HOTEL 

IN  THE 

•NATIONAL  CAPITAL  • 


!  V 


■CONNECTICUT  AVE  NUE  ■ 
MIDWAY  BETWEEN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  t>  DUPONT  CIRCLE 


-1T37 


Up-To-Date  house  owners 

are  particular  about  having  no  disreputable  cor- 
ners on  the  Estate. 


FRANCE 
GERMANY 


ENGLAND 
IRELAND 


Unusually  attractive  and 
comfortable  accommoda' 
tions  are  offered  in  First, 
Second  and  improved 
Third  Class  on  the  splendid 
steamers  Resolute,  Reli' 
ance,  Hamburg  (new), 
Deutschland  and  Albert 
Ballin.  Also  in  the  One 
class  cabin  and  improved 
Third  Class  on  the  steamers 

CLEVELAND,THURINGIA,and 

Westphalia  —  all  modern 
oil-burning  liners  —  world 
famous  cuisine  and  service. 

©AromdihcWor/d 

138  day  Cruise  —  25  Countries 
59  Ports  and  Cities 

S.  S.  RESOLUTE 

Rates  —  $2000  and  up 
Leaving  New  York,  JAN.  6,  1927 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

UNITED  AMERICAN  LINES,  Inc. 
General  Agents 

35-39  Broadway,  New  York 
Branches  in  Boston,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  San  Francisco 

or  local  steamship  and  tourist  agents 


Does  YOUR  Backyard  look  like  this? 
hd:T^c^d:i^Mgf%|  STANDARD 


UNDERGROUND  GARBAGE  RECEIVER 

keeps  the  garbage  away  from  Flies,  Sun.  Frost 
and  Prowling  Cats  and  Dogs.  The  inside  bucket 
is  protected  by  the  Metal  Receiver.  A  Perma- 
nent Investment. 

Sold  Direct — Send  Jot  Catalogue 

C.  H.  STEPHENSON,  Mfr. 
26  Farrar  Street  Lynn,  Mass. 

Established  1899 


S.S.C0NTE  BIANCAMANO 

(While  Count) 

Largest  anJ  fastest  Italian  liner 
Sept.  4— Oct.  13— Nov.  16 
Jan.  5 — Feb.  10 


s.  s. 


CONTE  ROSSO 

Red  Count' 

Sept.  21 — Oct.  30 — Dec.  o 
Mar.  I — Apr.  5 
To  Gibraltar,  Naples  and  Genoa 

During  January  and  February 
steamers  "stop  also  at  Madeira  and 
Algiers  and  optional  shore  excur- 
sions are  arranged  at  all  ports  of 
call. 


yafiaudo  Jjjie     1  , 

.^J  iftah  <Jheet 


into  the 
PICTURE  BOOK 


YOU'VE  read  about  the 
gorgeous  East — ■  red  lac- 
quer gates  and  golden  roofs, 
little  scented  shops  and  twisty 
streets,  music  from  the  bal- 
conies at  twilight,  lantern-lit 
dusk  among  the  hills,  temple 
full  of  incense,gongs  and  gods 

Go  NOW 

to  the 

ORIENT 

Ride  into  the  picture  book — • 
and  come  out  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world  . . .  Fill  up  your 
ricksha  with  tortoise  shell  and 
silk,  painted  fans  and  hand- 
wrought  silver,  with  golden 
lacquer  and  lacquer  red  as 
rubies;  with  a  Canton  shawl 
and  embroideries  you  could- 
n't do  in  half  a  lifetime' — and 
all  for  a  trifle  you'll  never  miss. 

Then' — back  home — with  a 
mind  full  of  strange  things' — ■ 
and  new  eyes!  You'll  say  "I 
saw  this  in  Seoul' — that  in 
Hong  Kong — I  bought  this  at 
the  Willow  Pattern  teahouse 
in  Shanghai' — that  one  came 
from  the  Ginza  in  Tokyo . , .'' 

And  they'll  listen.  But  they'll 
hear  just  words . . .  Because 
they  didn't  buy  the  magic  car- 
pet'— that  Empress  Liner  tic- 
ket that  wafts  one  across  the 
blue  and  bracing  miles  to 
where  the  smiling  ricksha 
coolie  waits  with  his  brown 
feet  in  the  dust. 

10  Days  to  Japan 
Then  China  and 
Manila 

Largest  and  fastest 
ships  on  thePacific 
— Three  Empress 
Liners  —  sailing 
from  Vancouver. 

Offices  in  all  large  cities  including 

New  York,  344  Madison  Ave. ;  Chicago, 
71  East  Jackson;  San  Francisco,  675  Mar- 
ket St.;  Montreal,  141  St.  James  St. 

Canadian 
Pacific 


Containing  Special  Color  Supplement  for  Framing 


BUILDING  NUMBER 


THE   JELL-0    COMPANY  Inc. 


LE  ROY,  NEW  YORK. 


CTOBER,  1926 


COUNTRY  LIFE 
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THE  ESTATE  OF 
FAIRYLAND  and  HONEYMOON  LAKE 
on  MERRITTS  ISLAND 

The  Show  Place  of  Florida's  East  Coast 

The  Centre  of  Best  Fishing  and  Hunting  Section 

There  are  a  number  of  beautiful  spots  in  Florida,  but  nothing  that  even  compares  to  Fairyland.  Containing  102^ 
acres,  it  is  the  highest  point  on  the  island,  and  has  a  ridge  fifty  feet  above  sea  level  running  north  and  south  through 
the  center.    The  land  slopes  gradually  on  the  east  to  Banana  River;  on  the  west  to  the  famous  INDIAN  RIVER. 


About  forty  acres  of  HONEYMOON  LAKE  is  on  this  tract  on 
the  south. 

A  hard-surfaced  road  from  COCOA-ROCKLEDGE  to  TROPIC 
runs  through  this  land  on  its  eastern  edge  along  Banana  River. 
Capping  the  summit  of  the  ridge  are  large  oaks,  mangoes,  magnolias, 
mulberries,  banyan,  rubber  and  other  large  shade  trees. 

The  beautiful  natural  tropic  growth  of  PALMS  that  follows  its 
seven  thousand  feet  of  water  frontage  together  with  its  oleanders, 
hibiscus,  bougainvillea  and  other  blooming  plants,  which  were  planted 
years  ago,  bordering  the  hard-surfaced  road  and  drives,  make  this 
indeed  a  delight  to  the  eye. 

On  the  property  there  is  a  well-kept,  young,  bearing  citrus  grove  of 
thirty-five  acres  of  the  most  desirable  varieties,  also  mangoes,  guavas, 
figs,  avocado  pears,  bananas  and  other  tropical  fruits  that  are  in 
elegant  condition.  FULL  RIPARIAN  RIGHTS  on  both  rivers 
go  with  the  property. 

If  you  have  ever  been  on  Merritt's  Island  you  will  agree  that 
FAIRYLAND  is  not  only  the  most  beautiful  spot  on  the  island  but 
is  the  most  gorgeous  on  the  EAST  COAST.  The  high  elevation 
of  Fairyland  makes  it  plainly  visible  for  twenty  miles  from  the  main 
Dixie  Highway  and  East  Coast  Railway  running  from  Jacksonville 
to  Miami. 

THE  VIEW 

From  this  elevation  looking  west  you  gaze  down  on  HONEYMOON 
LAKE,  INDIAN  RIVER  and  ROCKLEDGE,  while  looking  to  the 


east  you  have  below  you  the  wonderful  BANANA  RIVER, 
COCOA  BEACH  and  the  ATLANTIC  OCEAN. 
This  spot  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  It  is  a  rich  man's  estate 
with  his  own  private  yacht  basin  in 
Honeymoon  Lake. 

It  is  an  ideal  place  for   a   man  of 

means.  There  is  absolutely  nothing 
equal  to  it  on  the  entire  East 
Coast.  It  is  also  an  ideal  High  Class 
Exclusive  HOTEL  SITE. 
It  has  two  tenant  houses  and  other  farm 
buildings.  80  miles  south  of  Daytona. 
Two  wells,  one  of  flowing  water. 
Fairyland  is  120  miles  North  of  Palm 
Beach.  It  is  just  across  the  Banana  River 
from  Cocoa's  famous  driving  beach.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  late  Dr.  Whitfield  selected 
this  spot  for  a  sanatorium  and  named  it 
"Fairyland."  Its  unusual  high  altitude 
and  its  tropical  growth  makes  it  the  only 
real  "Fairyland"  in  Florida.  Numbers  of 
tourists  visit  Fairyland  daily  and  they 
are  simply  amazed  at  the  grandeur  of  its 
natural  setting. 

Fairyland  is  intended  for  a  rich  man's 
playground — to-day  it  is  the  Show  Place 
of  the  East  Coast.  10  minutes  to  Golf 
Course — 15  minutes  to  Cocoa  Beach. 


Terms  can  be  arranged.    Buy  now  and  get  it  ready  for  your  winter  home 


Brokers  Protected 


Hagerstoivn,  Maryland  \Y 


Guernsey  cattle  in  pasture  at  Annandale  Farm,  the  property  of  Mr.  Moses  Taylor,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


Photograph  by  Strohmeyer 


PADDOCK,  RINGSIDE,  and  BYRE 

By  HAROLD  G.  GULLIVER 


NEW  tribe  of  Guernsey  cattle,  the 
Valentines,  is  now  very  much  sought 
after.  This  is  an  Island  family  descended 
from  one  cow,  Valentine  III.  The 
story  is  too  long  to  tell  here,  but  we  hope  to  present 
it  in  full  in  the  editorial  section  proper — not  that 
there  is  anything  improper  about  this  Salon  de 
Vaches.  The  story  about  the  Valentines  will  be 
written  by  the  man  who  knows  most  about  them 
and  will  be  illustrated  with  photographs  of  the  most 
noted  members. 

"NJELLIE'S  Oxford  Beauty,  a  mature  cow,  owned 
^  by  Alba  B.  Johnson  of  Woodstock,  has  been 
awarded  a  gold  medal  by  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  for  producing  776.42  pounds  of  buttgffat  and 
15,407  pounds  of  milk,  with  calf,  in  365  days.  For 
eight  consecutive  months  of  this  test  her  yield 
exceeded  60  pounds  of  butterfat  per  month.  In  a 
previous  official  test  she  produced,  with  calf,  661.36 
pounds  of  butterfat  and  12,134  pounds  of  milk. 
Beauty's  sire  is  the  gold  and  silver  medal  bull, 
Financial  Oxford  Noble. 

"DUTTERCUP  of  Wishtonwish,  a  Jersey  cow 
owned  by  Green  Pond  Farm,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  established  a  new  senior  three-year-old  Jersey 
record  for  this  state  when  she  produced  830.42 
pounds  of  butterfat  and  14,669  pounds  of  milk,  with 
calf,  in  365  days.  Her  yield  exceeded  70  pounds 
of  fat  per  month  for  seven  consecutive  months  of 
this  test.  With  this  fine  record  she  qualified  for 
both  a  gold  and  a  silver  medal  awarded  by  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  In  a  previous  test, 
started  at  two  years  and  four  months  of  age,  Butter- 
cup produced,  with  calf,  600.71  pounds  of  butterfat 
and  1 1 ,338  pounds  of  milk,  thus  winning  a  silver  medal 
and  the  Jersey  State  championship  in  this  age  class. 

A  VERY  fine  production  record  has  been  com- 
pleted  by  Raleigh's  Velvet  Queen,  a  mature  cow 
in  the  herd  of  Longview  Farm,  Lees  Summit.  Mo. 
In  this  test  she  produced,  with  calf,  632.78  pounds 


of  butterfat  and  12,731  pounds  of  milk.  This  is  the 
highest  mature  305-day  Jersey  record  made  in  this 
state.  The  new  champion  has  been  awarded  a  gold 
medal  by  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  New 
York.  In  a  previous  test  made  when  she  was  a 
two-year-old,  Queen  produced  526.25  pounds  of 
fat  and  11,025  pounds  of  milk  in  365  days. 

T^AUVIC  Rose,  a  young  daughter  of  the  great 
dairy  sire,  Fauvic's  Prince,  has  just  estab- 
lished a  new  305-day  senior  two-year-old  Jersey 
record  for  Connecticut.  In  the  ten  months  she 
produced  518.79  pounds  of  butterfat  and  10,096 
pounds  of  milk.  She  made  this  record  with  calf,  so 
she  qualified  for  a  silver  medal  in  addition  to  the  state 
championship.  The  new  champion  is  owned  and 
was  tested  by  A.  V.  Barnes  of  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

T  A  SENTE'S  MAY  GEM,  a  senior  four-year-old 
Jersey  cow  owned  by  John  T.  Rowland,  Jr., 
of  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.,  has  completed  an  official 
305-day  production  test  in  which  she  made  the 
excellent  record  of  642.79  pounds  of  butterfat  and 
11,720  pounds  of  milk.  This  makes  her  the  305-day 
Jersey  champion  for  New  York  in  her  age  class. 
In  addition  she  has  qualified  for  a  gold  and  a  silver 
medal  offered  by  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 
She  was  imported  from  the  Island  of  Jersey  in  1923. 

"PENNSYLVANIA  has  two  new  state  champion 
*■  Guernseys.  Donnington's  Betty  of  Overlook 
127358,  beginning  her  record  at  3  years  and  53  days 
of  age,  produced  in  class  EE  11,805.2  pounds  of  milk 
and  635.7  pounds  of  butterfat.  She  was  in  calf 
for  286  days  while  on  test.  She  is  owned  by  J. 
Albert  Marshall  of  Kennett  Square. 

The  Wm.  H.  Moon  Co.,  of  MorrWille  is  the 
owner  of  Bessie's  Lady  123736.  who  is  the  new 
Pennsylvania  state  champion  Guernsey  cow  in 
class  DDD.  Beginning  her  record  at  3  years  and 
229  days  of  age,  on  twice  daily  milking  for  305  days 
she  produced  7.355.9  pounds  of  milk  and  364.8 
pounds  of  butterfat. 


T3  0BERT  and  Herbert  Scoville,  of  Taconi 
*■  are  the  owners  of  Grenadier's  Clare  de  Vei 
152462,  who  is  the  new  Connecticut  state  champic 
Guernsey  cow  in  Class  EEE.  Beginning  her  recoi 
at  3  years  and  108  days  of  age,  she  produced  i 
305  days,  on  twice  daily  milking,  7,941.4  pounds  < 
milk,  containing  425  pounds  of  butterfat.  Durir 
this  time  she  carried  a  calf  for  233  days.  Grenadier 
Clare  de  Vere  is  the  first  cow  in  Connecticut  to  mal 
this  class. 

TIT" HAT  promises  to  be  the  largest  show  i 
*"  Guernsey  cattle  ever  assembled  at  oi 
exhibition  will  be  seen  at  the  Live  Stock  Show  of  tl 
Sesqui-Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  froi 
September  12th  to  19th.  When  entries  for  the  sho 
closed,  the  names  of  311  purebred  Guernsey  cov 
and  bulls  appeared  on  the  list — more  than  ha 
again  as  many  as  usually  appear  at  the  Nation 
Dairy  Shows. 

The  Guernseys  are  entered  by  thirty  breede 
from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvani 
Maryland,  Virginia.  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wi 
consin.  Minnesota,  and  Iowa.  The  fact  that  tl 
entry  list  reveals  the  names  of  several  animals,  bol 
male  and  female,  that  have  been  grand  champioi 
in  great  show  s  of  recent  years,  adds  a  certain  elemei 
of  spice  to  the  occasion. 


T  TP  TO  August  20th,  109  Holstein  cows  ha> 
'  been  credited  with  production  records  of  mo 
than  1,000  pounds  of  butterfat  in  365  days,  accordir 
to  reports  from  the  Advanced  Registry  Office  of  tl 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America.  Th 
number  is  practically  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  numb 
of  dairy  cattle  in  America  which  have  produced  th: 
amount.  Several  of  this  number  have  product 
1.000  pounds  of  fat  more  than  once,  the  total  numb 
of  such  Holstein  records  being  116.  According  I 
the  same  report  88  Holsteins  have  produced  ov< 
30.000  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year. 
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WADDINGTON  FARM  GUERNSEY: 

Dispersal  Sale 

State  Fair  Grounds-  -Trenton,  New  Jersey— October  20,  1926 
— The  result  of  20  years'  breeding  with  the  best  foundation 
— Border  Raider, — May  Rose  Guernseys 


Glen  Gable  Veda  155356 
Daughter  of  Veda's  May  King  that  has  just  finished  large  record. 


Border  Raider  22243 
and  seven  of  his  A.  R.  Daughters 


Raider's  Dawn  of  Bethany 
Sire;  Rosetta's  Raider  of  Waddington 


Milford  of  Bethany  65962 
708  lbs.  fat  DD.    745  lbs.  fat  A 


Imp.  Border  Raider  22243 
Sire  of  33  A.  R.  cows  up  to  823.29  lbs.  fat. 


Veda's  May  King  of  Edgemoor  52112 
The  bull  selected  to  use  on  the  Border  Raiders 


All  females  are  A.  R.  cows  with  records  up  to  823.29  lbs.  fat  or  heifers  out  of  such 
cows.    Send  for  catalog  with  pictures,  history,  records  and  breeding  of  the  herd. 

CHARLES  L.  HILL,  Sale  Manager 

Rosendale, 
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ARTISTS 

and 
MODELS 


Cow  bams  on  the  property  of  Mrs.  Henry  Rea, 
Sewiocey,  Pa.  The  superintendent,  we  are 
told,  while  in  France  saw  Le  Petit  Trianon,  built 
for  Marie  Antoinette  by  Louis  XVI.  He 
brought  this  idea  home,  which  resulted  in 
use  in  the  construction  of  these  buildings 


The  1924  King's  Cup  Guernsey  cow.  Imp.  Geni's 
Ruby  of  Hogue  Jehannet,  is  even  more  valuable  as  a 
brood  matron,  and  is  one  of  the  collection  of  fine  Guern- 
sey cows  in  the  Coventry  Farm  herd,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


At  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Guernsey  Breeders' 
picnic  at  SeVvickley.  Left  to  right:  E.  K.  Eby, 
county  agent;  Dr.  Charles  Boyd,  Sewickley;  D.  F. 
Crawford,  Coraopolis,  Pa.;  H.  N.  Van  Voorhis, 
Sewickley  and  Ralph  Flinn,  Sharpsburg,  Pa! 


Shagbark's  Dorothy 
117764,  owned  by  J.  O. 
Winston,  Saugerties.  N.  Y., 
takes  seventh  place  for  the 
Guernsey  breed  in  class  D, 
with  her  recently  completed 
record  of  18.389.1  pounds  of 
milk  and  823.4  pounds  of 
butterfat.  Her  sire  is  the 
well  known  Florham  Laddie 
20131,  that  has  forty- 
two  Advanced  Register 
daughters 


This  is  an  ancient  Egyp- 
tian artist's  conception  of  a 
cow  and  a  calf,  but  there  is 
no  way  of  determining 
whether  this  was  considered 
ideal  or  not.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  Holstein  is  a  very 
old  breed  and  this  animal 
has  black  and  white  spots, 
but  you  cannot  tell  much 
about  these  artists — it  may 
have  been  intended  for  a 
sunset 
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Your  AUTO 
Your  HOME 
Tour  FAMILY 

arc  safe  in  the  care  of  such  a 
protector.  More,  you  have  a 
distinguished  FRIEND. 

PEDIGREED 

BULL  TERRIER 

Puppies  For  Sale 
BRONXBORO  KENNELS 

Sedgwick  &  Bailey  Avenues 
New  York  City 


Hi 


'1 


English  Bull  Terriers 

Beautiful,  Affectionate,  Loyal.  The 
best  comrade  for  a  child.  Registered 
A.  K.  C.  puppies  for  sale. 

COLMAN  KENNELS 

901   Edwards  Bldg.  Cincinnai,  Ohio 


The  Largest  Bulldog 
Kennels  in  the  World 

This  photo  shows  a  well  merited  result  ot  a 
most  excellent  blending  of  the  blood  of  our 
typical  winners. 

We  have  some  puppies  the  same  way  bred. 
MALES  *&0.O0  CP 

FEMALK8  (185.00  DP 

FERN  LEA  KENNELS 
P.  O.  Box  58       Bayvillo,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Cairn,  Sealyham  and  Kerry  Blue  Terriers 

We  have  added  Kerry  Blues  tt)  our  other  terriers,  and  ar;>  ofTer- 
ine  an  exceptionally  well  bred  .vouiik  male  pup,  four  month-  old. 
He  is  a  most  attractive  little  fellow,  nood  enough  to  show  later 
on.  An  eleven  months  old  bitch,  out  of  Imported  parents,  a  val- 
uable show  or  brood  prospect,  also  for  sale. 

Cairn  puppies  of  various  aj-'es,  ready  for  delivery,  sired  by  well 
known  winners.  All  sturdy  and  sweet  tempered  especially  nice  with 
chil  lien.    All  stock  registered. 

MRS.  N.  WARREN  FELLOWS 
"The  Ark"  P.  O.  Box  425  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


f>  i: 


robinscroft  original 
Kennels  of  Cairns 

Established  1913 
American  bred  puppies  for  sale;  also 
a  bitch  in  whelp.  Specializing  in  house 
broken  pets.  Registered  stock  only. 
Champion  Stud  dogs. 

MRS.  HENRY  F.  PRICE 
Breezemont  Ave.,  Riverside,  Conn. 
Telephone  528  Sound  Beach 


St.  Bernards  and 
Newfoundlands 

Best  possible  pets  for  children. 
Companions,  also  guards  for  the 
home.  Faithful  and  affectionate. 
From  best  prize  pedigreed  strains. 

White  Star  Kennels,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 
'Phone  855J 


A  SCOTTIE 


for  your  kiddie.  The  smartest 
of  the  terriers.  Home  bred 
from  our  winning  stock, 
excellent  type,  correct 
size,  short  backed  and 
cloddy.  One  litter  by 
Boglebrae  Badge,  dam 
granddaughter  International 
Champion  Albourne  Beetle. 
Female-  $50  up-  males  $75  up 

H.  P.  EMOR1 
304  Mam  Street.  Worcester,  Mass. 


A  FAITHFUL  PAL 
FOR  YOU 


DOBERMAN  PlNSCHER 

The  dog  with  the  human  brain 


INSPECTION  BY  APPOINTMENT 

M™  J. R.Kennedy. 

1673.  KINGSTON  RO.TOUONTO.  ONT   akc«.ws  dpi! 

VlVADORA  KENNELS 

Puppics  t  Fuilgrown Dogs  Usually  Fop  Sale 


I  st"Jd     J  A 


If  you  want  to  purchase  a  Chow  get  a  good  one.  All 
prize  winning  stock,  light  reds,  dark  reds,  blacks  and 
blue  puppies.  Males 
$100  and  up.  Females 
$75  and  up.  Six  Chows 
at  stud.  Reds,  Blacks, 
and  Blue. 

Glenville  Kennels 
Glenville,  Conn. 

JOHN  RICHARDSON 
Prop. 

Tel:  Porlchester  1220- W 


IRISH  TERRIER  PUPPIES 

At  the  recent  Westminster  Show  Shatm  of  Monaghan,  hu  d  in 
this  kennel,  won  over  every  male  Irish  Terrier  including  three 
champions.  A  bitch  of  this  kennel  won  best  of  breed  at  W  est- 
minster; and  both  first  place  and  second  in  the  American-bred 
Class  were  awarded  to  terriers  of  my  breeding.  The  prize  for 
the  best  team  of  four  was  received  at  both  the  Westminster 
and  Combined  Terrier  shows  of  1925. 

1  he  Irish  Terrier  is  neither  too  large  nor  too  small;  he  is  the 
best  and  the  most  intelligent  of  all  pals  and  has  no  equal  as  an 
affectionate  playmate  and  guard  for  children.  One  ten  months 
old  show  dog,  a  brother  of  Shaun,  and  other  puppies,  for  sale. 

HUBERT  R.  BROWN,  No.  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  C  ity 
Member  of  the  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  America 


What  is  so  cute  and  companion- 

able as  a  pure  bred,  perfectly 

trained  Cairn  Terrier? 

Write  for  Prices. 

i  j 

KEDRON 

KENNELS 

North  baston  Mass. 

MINOT-SPRINGER'S 

For  sal  puppies  and  youngsters  of  the  bes  trial  and 
show  blood  known,  sired  by  Rivington  Royster^r  and 
Rivington  Val  mine.  Various  colors,  and  priced  accord' 
ing  to  quality  and  b'eeding. 

JOHN  STEWART 

5  Ninth  St.  S.  E.  Minot,  N.  D. 

The  HOME  of  SEALYHAM  and 
CAIRN  TERRIERS 

A  Few  Very  Attractive  Puppies  For  Sale. 
Also  An  Ideal  Boarding  Home  for  All  Breeds. 
10  Acres  of  Exercising  Grounds,  Personal 
Care  and  Comfortable  Quarters. 

Mrs.  Byron  Rogers         (on  State  Road)        Bedford,  New  York. 
Telephone  Bedford  Village  164 


SlonorKrititfls 


MllbrooL,  Jf.V. 
SfALYHAN  TERRIERS 

Puppies  and  grown  stock  of  the  finest  blood  lines. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  B.  Smith 
Mrs.  Phillip  S.  Chancellor  Russell  Openshaw 

Owners  Kennelman 


West  Highland  Whit  eTerriers 

Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs  For  Sale 

Marguerite  Van  Schaick,  Owner 

SPRINGMEADE  KENNELS    Huntington,  L.  I. 

Phone  Huntington  525 


SCOTTISH 

TERRIERS 

Beautiful  young  stock 
now  ready.  Prices 
reasonable. 

LOGANBRAE  KENNELS 
Rutland,  Vermont 


FOR  SALE 

Young  Cocker  Spaniels 

Male  and  female,  in  red  and  black.  All  clean 
dogs  from  prize  winning  stock.   The  cocker 
is  the  child's  ideal  pet.     Prices  reasonable. 
For  particulars  address 

ROBINHURST  KENNELS 
Glen  Head  Long  Island 


Drew  Farm  Springer  Spaniels 

Oscawana-on-Hudson,  N.Y.         Tel.  Crotmt  IS  R 

200  yards  from  Albany  Post  Road 
5  miles  S.  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Liver  and  white  puppies  5,  6  and  7  months  old,  of  the  very  best 
description.  Will  hunt  this  Fall.  Also  young  dogs,  worth  the 
money.  Registered  stock,  and  on  approval.  All  from  prize, 
show,  A.  K.  C.  registered,  working  stock  imported  at  great 
expense.    Personal  inspection  preferred.    State  requirements. 


MERRYFIELD  KENNELS 

Emerson  Lane  Berkeley  Heights,  N.  J. 

Cocker  Spaniels 


Puppies  of  the  finest  type 
and  breeding  for  sale  at  all 
times.  Prices  from  $50.  up. 

Address  alt  communications 
Miss  ETHEL  W  FISCHER 
Owner 
R.F.  D.  No.  1 
Scotch  Plains,  N.  J. 
Tel.  Fanwood  146}  W-l 


FOR  SALE 

Exceptional  Red  Cockers,  Irish  and 
American  Brown  Spaniels. 

DR.  H.  M.  JOY 


Calumet 


Michigan 


COCKER  SPANIELS 


from  hunting  bred  stock.  Also  show  types  and 
for  pets.  All  colors.  Sussex  Spaniels,  the  real 
gun  dog  of  all  the  Spaniel  breed,  useful  on  land 
or  water,  will  both  flush  birds  and  retrieve. 
Kind  and  obedient.  Lovely  golden  liver  color. 
Tints  reasonable.  Roaring  Brook  Kennels, 
90  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


DOBERMANN  PINSCHERS 

The  Original  Police  Dog.  known  as 
■The  Dog  with  the  Iluman  Brain, 
stock  in  our  kennels  is  of  champi 
lines.  Great  care  is  expended  by  us  in 
producing  healthy,  alert,  gentle,  and 
beautiful  dots.  Seven  months  old  pup- 
pies for  sale,  one  male  and  female,  black 
and  tan.  One  male  sllow  prospect  ex- 
ceptional. 

AVONDALF  FARM  K F.N N ELS 
Towaeo  New  Jersey 


Black  Watch  Kennels 


Scottish  Terriers 

Box  103,  Berwyn,  Pa.    Daylesiord  Station 

Some  line  males  at  $75.00  up,  females 
$40.00   up— An    ideal   present— Affection 
ami  Protection. 
Scottish  Terrier  Andirons  $15.00  pair. 
Scrapers  $5  00  each. 


SCOTTISH  and  IRISH 
TERRIERS 

Puppies  of  the  Best  Breeding. 
From  two  to  eight  months  old. 

MARGUERITE  KIRMSE 
TOBERMORY  KENNELS 

116  E.  57th  St.,         Tel.  Plaza  7212        New  York  City 
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Patou  sponsors  the  all-white  coat 
for  early  fall.  A  shawl  collar 
and  cuffs  of  white  lynx  provide 
the  youthful  effect  demanded 
by  the  smart  woman.  Im- 
ported by  Bergdorf •  Goodman. 


EUGDORF 
OODMAN 

616  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


Talk  of  the  Office 


F^OR  once  we  intend  to  live  up  to  the  title  at  the  head  of  this  page. 
A  delightful  event  has  occurred  which  enables  the  office  to  do  a 
little  talking — the  Editor  has  gone  away.  For  months  we  sat 
with  him  through  the  hot  summer  wondering,  wondering  if  this 
year  he  would  at  last  take  a  vacation.  We  worried  and  worried  for  his 
health.  We  suffered  (you  may  well  imagine!)  when  he  suffered  and  when  at 
last  he  told  us  he  was  going  we  rejoiced,  modestly,  as  he  rejoiced. 

"SHE   STANDS  OR  LIES     .     .  ." 

Now,  by  way  of  a  proper  "Talk  of  the  Office"  we  give  you,  ladies  and 
gentlemen — The  Office.  There  she  is  at  the  head  of  the  page.  There  in 
all  her  ivy-clad  beauty  she  stands — or  lies.  Doesn't  she  look  like  a  castle? 
You  ought  to  see  the  ogres  in  her.  Something  dreadful!  But  even  we, 
poor  tired  slaves  that  we  are,  see  in  her  a  great  deal  of  beauty  and  are  glad 
that  this  is  our  place  of  business  instead  of  a  rabbit  warren  in  the  city.  The 
Editor  feels  that  way,  too,  and  we  think  that  most  likely  this  paragraph 
alone  will  please  his  fierce  eye  when  he  returns  from  his  vacation  and  finds 
what  we  have  been  doing  with  his  editorial  pen.  The  picture,  by  the  way, 
shows  only  one  side  of  one  wing  of  a  building  that  possesses  three  wings. 
If  the  Woolworth  Building  were  laid  alongside  of  it,  or  we  were  stood  up 
on  end  alongside  the  Woolworth  Building — I  don't  know  which  would  be 
more  alarming;  we  personally  would  be  much  too  shocked  to  attempt 
any  comparison  in  size — we  think  we  would  have  something  on  the  W.  B. 

"LE  ROI  VIVE,  VIVE  LE  ROI ! " 

About  now,  obviously,  we  should  begin  to  say  something  about  the 
November  number.  But  we  haven't  got  over  enjoying  the  October  number 
yet  and  it  seems  rather  hard  to  praise  the  November  issue  when  the  October 
one  is  still  very  much  alive  and  kicking.  " Le  roi  vive,  vive  le  roi  /"  This  is 
a  euphonious  expression,  but  it  is  not  quite  sensible. 

However,  we  take  pleasure  in  introducing  as  the  feature  writer  for  Novem- 
ber Lucy  D.  Taylor,  whose  article  on  interiors  in  this  number  of  the  maga- 
zine is,  we  think,  particularly  interesting,  and  who  will  continue  the  good 
work  in  November.  Miss  Taylor's  article  will  be  illustrated  with  a  set  of 
paintings  of  various  styles  of  interior  decoration  which  are  extremely  beau- 
tiful and  noteworthy  for  their  fidelity  to  detail. 

"the  best  of  the  baroness's  work    .    .  ." 

Next  we  shall  have  an  article  on  the  revival  of  silhouette  portraiture  by 
Alice  Van  Leer  Carrick.  Mrs.  Carrick  describes  the  astonishingly  beautiful 
work  now  being  done  by  the  Baroness  von  Maydell,  some  of  whose  silhou- 
ettes have  already  appeared  in  Country  Life.  The  illustrations  for  Mrs. 
Carrick's  article  will  be  a  new  selection  from  the  best  of  the  Baroness's  work. 

"from  the  decorator's  point  of  view    .    .  ." 

Similarly  interesting  articles,  from  the  decorator's  point  of  view,  are  one 
on  murals  in  which  are  pictured  a  group  of  murals  done  by  Henry  Moore 
for  the  residence  of  Edward  W.  Lombard,  Esq.,  at  Milton,  Mass.,  one  on  old 
painted  trays,  by  Anne  Webb  Karnaghan,  one  on  interiors,  a  three-page 
series  of  pictures  entitled  "The  Room  Beautiful,"  showing  the  best  of  the 
current  work  in  this  field,  and  another  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Jane  Hol- 
berton,  this  one  called  "  Paneling  in  Walnut."  An  article  which  will  surely 
have  a  wide  appeal  is  from  the  pen  of  Maurice  Rider  and  is  the  second  in 
the  series  entitled  "Adventures  in  Antiques."  Mr.  Rider  subtitles  his  arti- 
cle "Once  in  a  Blue  Moon"  and  he  carries  well  the  torch  which  Mr.  Guild 
lit  with  his  first  article  in  this  series. 

"firstly,  secondly,  thirdly,  fourthly  .  . 

We  shall  have  a  goodly  number  of  building  articles,  besides.  The  first 
presents  a  novel  form  of  construction,  "the  unit  house."  Harold  B.  Dugan, 
of  Ashland,  Ky.,  devised  the  idea  of  building  a  house  in  three  units  and  the 
result  of  his  planning  is  pictured  in  the  November  number.  Secondly, 
William  Draper  Brinckloe,  an  architect,  saw  the  value  intwoold  barnswhich 
were  of  better  than  ordinary  construction,  and  with  an  artistic  eye  he  joined 
these  two  together  and  made  of  them  a  stucco-covered  house  in  the  Spanish 
style.  Thirdly,  a  third  form  of  construction  is  described  in  an  article  by 
Jo  Pennington  about  some  little  stone  houses  Ernest  Flagg  built  in  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Flagg's  form  of  stone  construction  is  very  original  and  very 
popular.  One  of  the  houses  described  by  Mrs.  Pennington  was  built  for 
Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon,  the  noted  author.  Fourthly,  Alfred  Hopkins, 
the  New  York  architect  whonvrote  us  an  article  last  year  called  "  Planning 
for  Sunshine  and  Fresh  Air,"  complements  this  fine  piece  of  work  with  a 
new  one  entitled  "Building  for  Sunshine  and  Fresh  Air."  Fifthly,  we  shall 
have  a  last  word  to  say  about  the  Country  Life  House,  which  is  fully  de- 
scribed in  this  issue;  and  sixthly,  the  cover  of  the  November  number  will 
be  a  painting  of  this  house  rendered  by  J.  Floyd  Yewell. 

We  have  not  room  to  more  than  mention  a  couple  of  garden  articles,  some 
bird  and  yachting  pages,  and  our  interesting  editorial  page  by  that  gentleman 
with  the  fierce  eye. 
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B.  ALTMAN  &  CO.—  fifth  ^Avenue,  J^ew  York 


''Treasure 

rnp  // 

Irove 

"Open  Sesame,"  said  Ali  Baba 
eons  of  time  gone  by.  And 
presto  —  at  his  feet  lay  the 
riches  of  the  universe. 

"Fourth  Floor"  is  the  magic 
password  at  Altman  Square. 
There  you  will  find  a  fascinat- 
ing land  filled  with  artistic 
treasures  gathered  from  every 
corner  of  the  world. 

The  skillful  craft  of  master- 
workers.  .  .  China  .  .  porcelains 
.  .  enamels  .  .  bronze  .  .  bric-a- 
brac  ;  .  wrought  iron  .  .  paint- 
ings .  .  all  sorts  of  alluring  art 
objects  for  all  sorts  of  pur- 
poses 1 —  a  bridge  favor,  a 
unique  gift,  a  valuable  decora- 
tive piece. 

Visit  Treasure  Trove.  It  is  like 
being  whisked  away  to  an 
enchanted  land  of  promise. 

(fourth  floor) 


'Pictured  Jlbove: 

Italian  Damask  Antique  Runner.  Richly  coloured  floral  motif 
on  old  wine  background. 

Hand-painted  Venetian  Glass  Ewer.  Inspired  by  the  glazed 
windows  of  an  old  Italian  monastery.  Antique  wrought  iron 
stand. 

Eattersea  Enamel  Box.  Quaint  English  scenes  depicted  on 
cover  and  sides.  Charming  bon-bon  or  cigarette  container. 

Venetian  Hand-blown  Glass  Jar.  In  delicate  tones  of  blue, 
green,  orange  or  amethyst  with  whimsical  gold  speckled 
dolphins  for  adornment. 

To  the  Right: 

Naturally  coloured  Capo  di  Monte  Porcelaine  Parrots  on  Perch. 
Male  and  female.  Imported  from  Italy.  Mementoes  of  an  early 
eighteenth  century  vogue. 


Photograph  by  Sigurd  Fischer  Penrose  E.  Stout,  architect 

A  charming  vista  on  the  estate  of  Arthur  Lawrem  i  , 
Esq.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  seen  through  the  wrought  iron 
cobweb  grille  panel  of  a  door  opening  on  the  garden 
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Even  a  zMan  can  tell  the  difference 


Wamsutta  Percale  h 


so  ™&  finer*,  Hghter 


smoower 


For  Fine  Embroidering  1 

Wamsutta  Percale 

is  best 
Its  texture  is  lovely  to 
work  on  and  makes  a 
beautiful  background 
for  fine  needlework. 
Wamsutta  Percale 
pillow  tubing  can  now 
be  bought  by  the  yard. 


The  Finest  of  Cottons 


Men  aren't  expected  to  know  much  about  fabrics.  But  any  man  can 
tell  three  things  about  Wamsutta  Percale  sheets  and  pillow  cases. 

He  can  tell  that  they  are  finer,  lighter  and  smoother  than  other  sheets 
and  pillow  cases. 

The  "reason  why"  is  no  secret.  Wamsutta  Percale  is  made  of  fine, 
combed  yarns,  spun  from  long  staple  cottons,  insuring  smoothness,  great 
strength  and  durability.  The  looms  that  weave  Wamsutta  Percale  do  their 
work  slowly,  placing  the  threads  so  close  to  each  other  that  the  surface  is 
as  smooth  as  a  rose  petal.  The  very  touch  of  Wamsutta  Percale  is  an  in- 
vitation to  comfort. 

The  extra  wide  tape  selvedge  pro  teds  the  edges.  The  hemming  is  done 
so  perfectly,  you  would  think  it  was  hand  work. 

In  plain,  hemstitched,  scalloped  and  embroidered  styles,  at  stores  that 
delight  in  showing  the  best.  Look  for  the  green  and  gold  label. 


Wamsutta  Mills,  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  •*  Founded  1846     Ridley  Watts  6c  Co.  -  Selling  Agents  -  44  Leonard  Street,  New  York  City 


WAMSUTTA  PERJ3ALE 

SHEETS  &  PILLOW  cases 


Country  Lift  Print  Charles  Sumner  Green,  architect 

The  California  seaside  home  of  Mr.  D.  L.  James  is  a  masterpiece  of  modern  domestic  architec- 
ture, with  no  trace  of  precedent  to  detract  from  its  perfect  harmony  with  sioe  and  locality.  The 
house  rises  as  if  from  the  cliff  itself,  and  is  built  of  local  stone  without  conscious  effort  for  effect 
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Building  a  Home  by  the  Sea 


By  Chesley  Bonestell 

Color  Illustrations  bv  the  Author 


ERE  it  not  for  an  inherent  belief  in  life  after  death, 
and  a  supreme  indifference  to  the  problems  that  will 
confront  our  future  generations,  we  might  well  be 
disturbed  at  the  ominous  predictions  lately  made  by 
)ur  scientists.  That  the  sun  may  split  in  two,  New  York  be  de- 
frayed by  an  earthquake,  the  earth  pass  through  a  dark  nebula 
vhich  would  either  raise  the  temperature  to  fusing  point  or  drop  it 
o  absolute  zero,  that  in  seventy-five  million  years  the  ocean  will 
lave  eaten  away  all  the  land,  that  another  ice  age  will  lower  the 
>cean  and  leave  all  our  seaports  high  and  dry,  and  that  we  may 
trike  a  dark  sun  and  so  turn  back 
ime  to  its  beginning  for  this  planet 
ind  evolute  afresh — these  are  only  a 
ew  of  the  possibilities  by  which  Na- 
ure  may  clean  the  slate,  disorganize 
>ur  organization,  and  force  us  to  start 
igain.  They  give  us  little  concern,  for 
hat  is  one  of  our  saving  characteristics. 

More  ominous,  because  they  tread 
ilmost  on  our  own  toes,  are  the  predic- 
ions  of  other  scientists  who  assure 
is  that  within  a  hundred  years  the 
>opulation  will  be  so  dense  that  there 
vi  11  be  "  standing  room  only"  and  that 
he  coal  and  oil  supply  will  give  out, 
ind  we  shall  virtually  become  prison- 
ers in  the  flesh.  Man,  who  formerly 
lad  his  large  family  diminished  by 
)lague,  war,  and  famine,  is  daily  be- 
aming more  highly  organized  to  fight 
very  peril  but  his  own  growth.  In 
he  evil  days  to  come,  when  the  land 
s  parceled  out  in  small  geometrical 
ots  covered  with  intensified  cultiva- 
ion,  huge  works  of  engineering,  and 
:ast  concrete  houses  produced  in 
mantities  like  Fords,  those  fortunate 
)eings  living  on  the  edge  of  the  shore 
ran  gaze  out  across  that  unharnessed, 
mchanging,  mysterious  element,  the 
;ea,  that  rolls  on  just  as  it  did  sixty 
renturies  ago  on  the  shores  of  Egypt 
it  the  cradle  of  civilization. 

In  our  six  thousand  miles  of  sea 
:oast  there  are  sections  where  the 
;ea  and  land  are  so  unconscious  of 
;ach  other's  presence  that  the  sea 


Photograph  by  John  Wallace  Gi'lies 


Typically  of  the  Eastern  seacoast,  and  specifically  of  Long 
Island's  South  Shore,  the  Ellsworth  summer  home  at 
Southampton  seems  to  have  grown  naturally  from  the  dunes 


might  be  a  lake,  and  the  land  the  inland  country  on  its  shores. 
Rut  those  who  find  the  greatest  beauty  inseparably  bound  up  with 
sadness,  who  love  the  strange  wild  cries  of  the  sea  birds,  and  the 
unceasing  struggle  between  land  and  sea,  may  turn  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Go  where  you  will,  up  canyons,  or  on  top  of  mountains,  it  is 
impossible  to  escape  the  haunting  presence  of  the  sea.  Here,  where 
the  coast  is  slowly  rising,  we  find  mute  evidence  of  its  travail  on 
every  side.  Far  up  in  the  mountains,  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
present  sea  level,  strata  of  shells  project  from  the  cliffs,  and  the 
sullen  roar  of  the  surge,  now  become  a  faint  whisper  and  rumble. 

seems  to  grieve  and  bewail  its  lost 
territory.  At  evening  the  sea  sends 
in  its  squadrons  of  wet  salt  fog  like 
phantom  avengers  seeking  to  reclaim 
her  losses.  All  night  the  forests  drip 
with  the  fresh  invigorating  moisture, 
but  dawn  sends  them  hurrying  back 
in  broken  array  and  reveals  the  Pa- 
cific with  vast,  slow-moving  swells 
that  break  with  white  fury  against 
the  cliffs  or  thunder  along  the  beach 
in  long  drawn  out  peals. 

When  the  early  Jesuit  fathers  first 
reached  the  Pacific  coast  they  mis- 
took the  cypresses  growing  on  a  small 
strip  of  the  coast  of  Monterey  for 
cedars  of  Lebanon  (cedars  of  Lebanon 
when  protected  are  quite  symmetrical 
in  form,  with  dark  twisted  trunks). 
The  Monterey  cypresses,  under  the 
mighty  ocean  blasts  of  the  Pacific 
become  fantastic  spectres  clinging 
to  the  granite  cliffs  with  gnarled 
and  troubled  roots,  as  if,  though 
tortured  and  driven,  they  would 
snatch  the  very  ground  from  out 
the  sea.  With  peculiar  obstinacy 
they  will  not  retreat  up  the  can- 
yons nor  seek  shelter  in  the  pine 
forests,  but  throwing  themselves 
forward  on  the  projecting  points 
take  root  in  the  most  exposed 
places.  Next  to  the  cypresses  come 
the  pines,  and  while  not  so  dar- 
ing in  their  choice  of  location,  they 
are  strangely  grotesque,  like  the  for- 
ests of  the  inferno  in  the  plastic  im- 


E.  P.  Mellon,  architect 
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Paul  Chalfin  and  F.  Burrall  Hoffman,  architects 


Fronting  directly  on  the  water,  the  Deering  residence  at  Biscayne  Bay.  Fla.,  possesses  the  atmosphere  of  an  eighteenth 
century  Venetian  palace,  though  with  its  spacious  setting  and  large  formal  garden  it  is  reminiscent  also  of  a  Tuscan  villa 
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agination  of  Dante.  The  pines  form  the  common  trees  of  the 
Santa  Lucia  Mountains  which  for  a  hundred  miles  to  the  south 
slope  abruptly  into  the  sea.  The  granite  shores  are  indented  with 
numerous  gorges  into  which  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows,  and  each  pool 
left  by  the  receding  tides  teems  with  sea  life  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.  Off  shore  are  marine  gardens  of  exquisite  beauty.  Purple 
seems  to  be  the  predominant  color  note  in  these  undersea  glimpses 
as  compared  with  the  green  of  Catalina  and  the  Bahamas,  or  the 
blue  of  Capri. 

In  such  a  setting  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  D.  L.  James,  a  masterpiece 
of  modern  domestic  architecture.  Here  Nature  wrought  with  so 
wonderful  a  hand  that  anything  that  man  might  do  would  bur 
detract.  The  house  rises  as  if  from  the  cliff*  itself,  built  of  the  local 
stone  as  a  peasant  might  build,  without  conscious  effort  for  effect. 
In  vain  do  we  look  for  precedents.  No  country  has  prior  claim 
on  tile  roofs,  and  what  there  is  in  minor  details  of  style  might  come 
from  Tibet,  or  Spain,  or  Italy.  The  architect  has  evidently  mas- 
tered form  in  such  a  way  that  the  thing  has  become  vital,  instead  of 
one  more  copy  "with  variations"  of  some  time-honored  example. 

To  dwell  in  this  house  is  to  live  by  the  side  of  a  great  stage  where 
a  perpetual  pageantry  is  enacted.  There  will  be  nights  when  mon- 
strous seas  will  rise  and  beat  with  fierce  talons  on  the  windows  in  the 
mad  frenzy  of  the  storm;  and  there  will  be  soft  moonlight  nights 
when  the  perfume  of  the  forests  will  steal  down  from  the  mountains 
and  the  slumbering  sea  will  subside  with  low  mutterings  of  its  ancient 
grudge  against  the  land.  And  the  house  itself,  what  an  advance  from 
the  seaside  house  of  the  'nineties,  with  their  curiously  patterned 
shingles,  awnings,  circular  turrets,  far  projecting  cornices,  and  all 
the  other  strange  inventions  that  were  tbought  necessary  for  a  house 
by  the  sea!  Let  the  ocean  roar  and  thunder  through  the  years,  this 
house  looks  as  though  it  will  be  standing  centuries  from  now  like  the 
watch  towers  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  that  witnessed  the  wreckage 
of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

We  have  touched  but  one  part  of  the  Pacific  coast.  There  are 
warmer  places  like  Santa  Barbara  where  it  is  said  that  a  greater  var- 
iety of  plant  life  will  grow  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and  there 
are  bleaker  places  like  Point  Reyes  or  Mendocino,  but  the  sea 
permeates  and  stamps  them  all  with  her  indelible  character. 

Let  us  leave  this  freshness  of  the  Western  sea  and  turn  to  the  Gulf 
Coast  where  the  air  is  balmy  and  enervating  and  the  sea  warm.  Here 
is  the  land  of  marvelous  sunrises  and  sunsets,  of  delicate  turquoise 
skies  and  ever  changing  seas.  Much  of  the  low-lying  coast  is 
indented  with  bayous  and  swamps,  and  through  the  exotic  beauty  on 
land  and  sea  there  runs  the  sinister  thread  of  death.  In  August, 
1859,  the  sea,  driven  by  a  hurricane,  interrupted  the  gay  festivities 
of  Southern  society,  which  was  accustomed  to  summer  on  Lost 
Island,  and  engulfed  houses  and  people.  The  horror  of  Galveston 
is  still  fresh  in  our  minds.  To-day  Galveston  is  protected  by  a  great 
sea  wall,  but  Lost  Island  is  abandoned  and  forgotten.  What  a  great 
array  of  noble  residences  this  coast  will  some  day  present! 

In  Florida,  on  Biscayne  Bay,  there  fronts  the  residence  of  the  late 
Mr.  Deering,  as  different  from  that  which  we  have  just  described 
in  Monterey,  as  the  climate,  the  landscape,  and  the  social  back- 
ground are  different.  There  is  a  general  atmosphere  about  it  of  an 
eighteenth  century  Venetian  palace  although  it  seems  largely  con- 
fined to  detail.  Florida  is  beginning  where  Venice  left  off.  After 
six  centuries  of  achievement  in  the  arts  and  commerce,  Venice  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  became  the  indolent  play- 
ground of  Europe,  as  was  Paris  a  century  later.  Florida  has  become 
the  haven  of  rest  for  those  who  would  combine  the  luxuries  of  sub- 
tropical nature  with  man-made  luxuries  of  our  modern  civilization. 
The  sunrise  and  sunset  of  Florida  have  no  counterpart  in  Venice,  nor 
has  the  sea.  In  Venice  they  are  gray  and  gold  and  green  like  the 
crumbling  palaces;  in  Florida,  turquoise  and  sapphire  with  white 
beaches  and  the  dark  green  of  the  everglades — the  contrasts  are 
greater.  In  Venice  where  space  was  at  a  premium  the  palaa  s 
front  directly  on  the  water,  and  the  gardens  are  in  interior  courts. 
The  spacious  setting  of  the  Deering  mansion,  and  the  large  forma! 
garden  to  the  left,  recall  a  Tuscan  villa,  without  the  extreme  differ- 
ences of  level  in  terraces  usually  associated  with  it.  With  a  building 
stone  of  white  coral,  and  a  wild  profusion  of  gorgeous  tropical  growth 
held  in  unwilling  check  in  formal  gardens,  with  the  beautiful  sculp- 
ture of  Stirling  Calder,  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  sea,  and  the  house 
restrained  and  yet  elegant,  what  does  historical  background  mat- 
ter! 


Photograph  hy  John  Wallace  Gillies  Frank  Eaton  Newman,  architect 

The  long  rambling  lines  of  the  Appleton  residence  (East  Hampton,  L.  I.) 
give  it  a  feeling  of  kinship  with  the  sand  dunes  among  which  it  stands 

Here  is  the  fisherman's  paradise — the  sail  fish,  the  man-eating  bar- 
racuda, more  dangerous  than  a  shark,  the  great  devil  fish,  the  leap- 
ing tuna,  and  a  host  of  other  finny  celebrities  make  their  home  here. 

From  Florida  to  New  Jersey  the  coast  is  remarkably  flat,  with 
rolling  sand  dunes  and  far-reaching  inlets  and  bays.  Sandy  islands 
or  bars  stretch  away  along  the  horizon  and  take  up  the  beating  surf. 
Beautiful  old  houses  of  bygone  days,  surrounded  by  magnolias  and 
oaks  bearded  with  Spanish  moss,  seem  to  be  forgotten  by  our  hurry- 
ing careless  world.  Floating  islands  of  water  hyacinth  move  slowly 
down  the  rivers  to  the  sea,  and  a  dreamy  languor  pervades  the 
atmosphere  until  we  reach  the  projecting  bars  of  the  North  Carolina 
shore.  At  this  point  the  Gulf  Stream  leaves  the  shore  and  is  turned 
out  on  its  journey  across  the  Atlantic.  It  is  the  meeting  of  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  with  the  cold  waters  from  the  north 
that  makes  Cape  Hatteras  one  of  the  stormiest  spots  in  the  world. 
As  it  is  almost  always  stormy  there,  it  is  not  to  be  recommended 
as  a  place  of  residence  except  to  special  temperaments.  The 
oleander,  jasmine,  and  magnolia  give  way  to  the  hardier  plants  of  the 
north  until  we  come  to  Long  Island,  where  we  again  find  a  more 
vigorous  type  of  ocean  scenery  increasing  in  interest  until  we  meet 
the  farthermost  point  of  Maine. 

At  Islip,  Long  Island,  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Havemeyer. 
While  the  house  through  the  direction  of  its  axis  takes  cognizance  of 
the  sea,  the  recognition  goes  no  further.  Indeed,  the  sea  exerts  no 
apparent  influence  over  the  land — how  different  from  the  Pacific 
with  its  presence  felt  ten  miles  back  from  the  sea!  The  trees  grow 
more  symmetrically  as  in  inland  country,  and  as  such  are  satis- 
fying to  other  types  of  mind.    The  house  itself  has  tremendous 


Photograph  hy  Van  Anda  Walker  &  Gillette,  architects 

The  seaside  home  of  Colonel  H.  H.  Rogers  at  Southampton 


Country  Lijc  Print  H  T-  Linrfeberg,  architect 

The  H.  H.  Havemeyer  home  at  Islip,  Long  Island,  represents  a  type  of  domestic  architecture  entirely  different 
from  that  of  the  James  residence  in  California;  it  possesses  a  homelike  quality  difficult  to  achieve  with  such 
large  dimensions.    Although  a  seaside  house,  it  takes  cognizance  of  the  sea  only  through  the  direction  of  its  axis 
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dignity  and  refinement  and  a  homelike  quality  difficult  to 
achieve  with  such  dimensions.  At  first  glance  it  seems 
English,  but  on  closer  inspection  the  architect  seems  to 
have  imbued  it  largely  with  his  own  personality,  relying 
but  little  on  the  Gothic  moldings  in  the  windows,  and  de- 
pending largely  on  the  fine,  well  disposed  masses,  and  in- 
teresting use  of  chimneys.  Of  interest,  too,  is  the  use  of 
Government  lighthouse  whitewash,  with  which  the  walls 
and  chimneys  are  painted  and  then  wirebrushed  off  in 
spots  to  produce  surface  texture.  This  is  in  no  sense 
antiquing,  but  is  creating  interest  in  wall  surface  by 
spotting,  just  as  a  painter  breaks  up  large  masses  of 
color  with  spots.  It  is  true  that  weathering  creates  the  same  effect 
on  old  walls,  and  we  have  learned  much  in  this  lesson  of  Nature. 
Had  our  fathers  been  as  observing  fifty  years  ago,  we  should  have 
been  spared  the  horrors  of  the  Philadelphia  pressed  brick.  The  roof 
is  equally  interesting  because  of  its  slates  of  unusual  thickness  and 
inequality  of  size;  and  the  combination  of  old  cedars  planted  close 
to  the  house  with  the  white  walls  and  rugged  roof  creates  a  picture 
of  very  distinct  and  positive  character,  almost  Chinese.  Fireproof 


designs  but  to  those  expressing  the  virtues  of  reserve 
and  dignity  instead  of  an  ostentatious  display  of  wealth. 

In  the  residence  of  Moses  Taylor  Esq.,  at  Portsmouth, 
R.  I.,  we  have  a  free  translation  of  an  eighteenth  century 
trench  chateau.  The  segmental  windows  give  an  informal 
and  slightly  baroque  feeling  which  is  checked  by  the  sim- 
plicity and  dignity  that  is  apparent  throughout  the  de- 
sign. The  great  roof  and  chimneys  are  the  impressive 
features.  The  walls  are  stucco  with  limestone  quoins  on  the 
corners,  limestone  trim  around  the  arches,  and  limestone 
belt  course.  As  there  is  very  little  projection  and  very  little 
variation  in  color  the  effect  is  quite  repressed,  as  it  should 
be,  for  the  relation  between  the  wall  surface  and  openings  is  fine, 
and  being  of  the  greater  importance  should  predominate.  The 
orientation  of  the  house  and  the  broad  terraces  make  the  most 
of  the  ocean  view.  There  is  nothing  in  the  design  to  suggest 
any  further  intimacy  with  the  sea,  nor,  judging  from  the  inland 
character  of  the  foliage  and  setting,  is  there  any  call  for  it. 

The  western  shores  of  the  Old  \\  orld  are  slowly  sinking  beneath 
the  sea  as  if  to  wash  and  purify  that  sod  so  red  with  human  strife  and 


Photograph  by  John  Wal 


Mott  B.  Schmidt,  architect 


A  palatial  home  by  the  sea — the  C.  Bai  Lihme  residence  at  Watch  Hill,  R.  I, 


throughout,  this  house  should  remain  one  of  our  permanent  ac- 
quisitions, recording  the  progress  of  the  best  that  is  in  American 
domestic  architecture. 

Newport  brings  us  again  to  a  section  where  houses  were  built 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  entertaining.  Instead  of  the  large, 
simple  homes  of  busy  men  of  affairs,  which  could  look  for  inspiration 
to  our  own  earlier  architecture  or  to  the  large  country  homes  of 
England  and  France,  it  became  necessary  to  borrow  directly  from  the 
palaces  and  chateaux  of  Europe. 

We  are  not  alone  in  our  guilt.     Germany  has  her  Potsdam, 
a  Versailles  translated   through   a  gross    mind.     Italy  has  her 
Caserta,  a  Versailles   translated   through   a  dry  mind.  Russia 
and  Spain   have   their   palaces,  gardens,  and  fountains 
patterned  after  the  palace  of  the  Sun  King.    The  motives 
in  their  creation  were  the  same — to  rival  the  splendors  of 
the  French  king  and  entertain  on  the  same  lavish  scale. 
How  hollow  and  futile  is  imitation!    How  can  the  mod- 
ern financier  be  himself  with  the  fire-breathing  salaman- 
ders of  Francis  the  First  leering  at  him  from  the  archi- 
tecture of  his  own  home?    Why  not  paint  his  portrait 
in  the  costume  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  and  in  the  manner 
of  Velasquez?    So,  while  the  first  efforts  at  our  social 
palaces  were  very  strongly  stylistic,  there  is  now  a  very 
noticeable   change   not   only   toward   freer   and  better 


bitterness.  On  the  Isle  of  Capri  we  can  still  see  the  foundations  of 
the  great  villa  of  Tiberius,  itself  the  successor  to  a  more  magnificent 
palace  of  an  earlier  Emperor.  We  can  still  see  the  cliffs  from  which 
the  slaves  were  dashed  to  pieces,  and  we  can  still  visit  the  grottoes 
that  were  the  scenes  of  forbidden  sins.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  en- 
chanted isle,  but  the  burden  of  the  past  is  too  great  to  bear  and  it  is 
slowly  sinking.  At  the  time  of  Tiberius  the  famous  Blue  Grotto 
stood  twelve  feet  in  the  clear  at  the  entrance,  and  it  is  thought  that 
there  was  a  rear  opening  through  the  cliff  where  the  quivering,  senile 
Emperor  could  enter  and  escape  the  summer  heat.  To-day  the 
opening  of  the  grotto  from  the  sea  is  so  low  that  only  by  lying  flat 
on  the  bottom  of  a  row  boat  can  one  enter.  The  drums  of  the 
columns  at  Pozzuli  across  the  bay  of  Naples  are  still 
visible,  but  under  a  fathom  of  water.  At  Ostia,  the  old 
seaport  of  Rome,  Corinthian  columns  stand  waist  high  in 
the  sea. 

On  the  far  western  shore  of  the  New  World  the  land 
is  slowly  rising.  Is  Nature  offering  us  new,  untainted 
ground  on  which  to  build ?  Perhaps  the  fantastic  cliffs 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  channel  islands  are  to  become  the 
sites  of  new  palaces  and  villas  where  the  philosophers  and 
leaders  of  an  enlightened  race  may  withdraw  for  a  time, 
when  they  would  come  back  and  live  close  to  their  never 
changing  mother,  the  sea. 


Country  Life  Print  John  Russell  Pope,  architect 


In  the  residence  of  Moses  Taylor,  Esq.,  at  Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  we  have  a  free  translation  of  an  eighteenth  cen- 
tury French  chateau.    The  orientation  of  the  house  and  the  broad  terraces  make  the  most  of  the  ocean  views 
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"^O  ESCAPE  the  increasing  complexity  of 
modern  city  life,  more  and  more  people 
taste  and  discrimination  are  turning 
to  the  country  and  to  the  woods  for  the 
relief  and  relaxation  to  be  found  in  simple  living. 
It  is  a  matter  of  choice  only,  whether  this  relief 
rrom  city  conditions  is  to  be  enjoyed  annually  for 
a  few  weeks  of  continuous  vacation,  or  daily 
throughout  the  year.  Even  marketing  and 
schools  for  the  children  can  be  managed,  if  one 
is  determined  to  break  away  from  the  elbowing 
nob  and  its  sordid  materialism. 

One  may  build  a  city  home  in  the  country, 
ind  take  most  of  his  living  problems  with  him, 
3r  he  may  be  willing  to  be  considered  a  bit  queer, 
ind  leave  the  conventions  in  the  city,  where  he  can 
go  back  to  them  often  enough  to  realize  his  bless- 
ings in  being  able  to  live  away  from  them. 

There  is  neither  poetry  nor  romance  in 
brick  and  boards  as  building  material,  no 
matter  what  the  design  or  setting  of  the 
iiome.  But  one  cannot  contemplate  build- 
ing any  kind  of  a  house  of  logs,  without  an 
instinctive  feeling  that,  within  its  walls,  he 
>vill  be  removed  from  the  world  of  strife, 
ivill  find  contentment  in  really  simple  living, 
ind  know  happiness  in  a  readjustment  of 
bis  ideas  of  what  is  worth  while. 

Log  construction  of  the  best  type  is  an 
Did  World  craft,  brought  to  certain  sections 
}f  this  country  by  Russian  and  Scandinav- 
ian immigrants.  In  northern  Europe,  where 
labor  was  cheap,  log  structures  were  built 
to  stand  the  ravages  of  time.  Some  of  these 
buildings  have  been  in  use  continuously  for 
:enturies,  with  only  minor  repairs.  The 
builders  of  such  structures  used  what  in 
modern  times  would  be  tedious  and  expen- 
sive methods  of  construction,  but  in  the 
bands  of  an  expert  these  methods  are  not  so 
tedious  as  they  seem,  and  they  are  absolutely 
essential  if  permanence  and  beauty  are  the 
ends  sought.    The  proper  application  of 


Woodchuck  Lodge,  the  home  of  Mr.  Burton  Rug- 
gles  Herring  near  Chicago,  designed  by  himself 

By  Olive  Forsythe 

these  methods  to-day  will  produce  a  log  building 
whose  walls  will  not  sag,  warp,  or  buckle,  whose 
windows  and  doors  will  not  bind.  Such  a  log 
building  can  be  made  as  tight  and  comfortable  as 
anv  city  home  of  conventional  design.  It  will  be 
cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter  than 
the  modern  house,  and  weatherproof  in  all 
seasons.  The  chinking  between  the  logs  will  not 
crack  or  fall  out  with  freezing.  And  finally,  it 
will  successfully  resist  rot,  borers,  mice,  and  all 
wood  pests  in  any  climate. 


The  floor  plan  of  Woodchuck  Lodge 


In  these  Old  World  log  buildings  the  walls, 
ceilings,  lintels,  and  casings  were  often  entirely 
covered  with  painted  and  carved  designs,  usually 
religious,  but  sometimes  grotesque.  There  were 
no  wall-board  partitions,  beaded  ceilings,  or 
plastered  walls  in  these  cabins.  The  present 
King  of  Sweden  has  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
unusual  artistry  of  these  old  log  buildings  w  ithin 
his  kingdom  and  has  created  a  special  museum  park 
in  Stockholm  into  which  they  are  being  gradually 
removed,  for  better  protection  and  preservation 
as  significant  items  in  the  history  of  Swedish  art 
and  architecture.  There  are  smaller  parks  at 
both  Malmo  and  Gottenberg  devoted  to  this 
purpose,  but  the  best  in  the  kingdom  is  a  ten-acre 
park  at  Lund,  which  already  contains  fifteen 
of  the  finest  examples  of  log  work  to  be  found 
in  Sweden.  At  Oslo,  Norway,  there  is  also 
a  fine  park  of  fifteen  acres  set  aside  for  the 
same  purpose,  known  as  the  Folk  Museum. 

The  literature  of  this  subject  is  meagre, 
and  information  must  be  picked  up  here  and 
there  in  miscellaneous  books  of  travel  and 
^  history,  in  museums  and  art  galleries,  and 
in  travel  in  countries  where  log  buildings 
are  still  being  built  or  preserved.  There 
are  several  small  American  handbooks  on 
log  construction  for  more  or  less  temporary 
building,  but  such  a  building  is  certain  to 
require  frequent  and  expensive  repairs,  if  it 
is  to  be  kept  free  of  numerous  wood  pests 
and  withstand  the  annual  freezing  and 
thawing  to  which  it  is  sure  to  be  subjected. 

He  who  builds  of  logs  builds  of  whole 
trees,  and  if  he  would  preserve  their  native 
beauty  and  significance,  he  must  give  to 
them  a  more  consistent  treatment  than  they 
usually  receive  at  the  hands  of  those  whose 
main  desire  is  for  a  temporary  rustic  retreat. 
Really  beautiful  log  homes  will  never  be 
very  numerous  in  this  country,  because  they 
are  too  costly  to  build,  and  in  most  regions 
available  workmen  do  not  know  logs  or 
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The  stair  corner 
and  landing 


their  possibilities.  For  this  reason  the  owner  of 
a  really  fine  log  home  always  will  have  the  dis- 
tinction of  possessing  something  both  rare  and 
interesting. 

The  man  who  lives  all  the  year  in  a  log  cabin 
within  commuting  distance  of  his  office,  goes 
home  to  take  a  vacation  everv  night.  Each 
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morning  he  leaves  his  retreat  for  the  daily 
conflict,  refreshed  beyond  measure  by  his 
night  in  the  woods,  where  every  aspect  of 
his  surroundings  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
conventionalities  of  the  city.  Suburban 
life  and  country  life  each  has  its  separate 
charm,  but  to  finish  each  day's  business  in 
the  citv  with  a  night  of  freedom  and  spiritual 
comfort  in  a  log  cabin  home  is  a  joy  which 
few  city  business  men  have  had  either  the 
courage  or  the  ingenuity  to  provide  for 
themselves. 

For  the  man  who  has  outgrown  his  city 
environment  and  longs  to  build  for  himself 
a  shrine  in  the  woods,  where  he  can  enjoy 
daily  those  natural  beauties  long  since  ban- 
ished from  all  cities,  and  recuperate  from 
the  savage  struggle  for  money,  there  is  still 
the  chance  to  have  a  comfortable,  beautiful, 
convenient,  and  permanent  home  of  logs, 
provided  he  is  willing  to  pay  the  price  which 
such  a  place  will  cost  in  an  adequate  setting.  If 
it  is  to  be  comfortable,  beautiful,  convenient,  and 
permanent,  it  must  be  designed  and  built  by  men 
who  know  and  appreciate  the  artistic  and  archi- 
tectural possibilities  of  logs,  and  who  are  trained 
in  the  special  technicalities  of  log-work. 

I  know  an  American  log  cabin,  built  bv  a  city 


The  fireplace  of  gray  field  stone,  wide  enough  to  barn  cm 


rest  in  the  great  living  room 
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business  man  who  outgrew  the  city  apartment 
before  it  had  shrunk  to  the  ignominy  of  the 
kitchenette  and  in-a-door-bed.  For  his  home 
this  man  felt  the  need  for  more  elbow  room,  more 
breathing  space,  than  either  city  or  suburb 
provided.  So  he  went  a  step  farther,  to  a  strip 
of  woods  beyond  the  accepted  limits  of  suburban 
transportation,  where  the  crowd  had  not  yet 
come  because  there  was  but  one  express  train  ta 
and  from  the  city  daily.  In  the  edge  of  this 
unspoiled  woodland,  still  rank  with  wild  flowers 
and  underbrush,  about  thirty-five  miles  from 
Chicago,  he  built  his  cabin,  in  protest  against  the 
growing  discomforts  and  complexities  of  city  life. 
This  particular  cabin  is  the  unique  home  of  Mr. 
Burton  Ruggles  Herring.  After  endless  con- 
ferences with  architects  and  builders,  none  of 
whom  understood  either  the  limitations  or  the 
advantages  of  logs  as  building  material,  Mr. 
Herring,  like  any  other  artist  possessed  of  an 
ideal  which  he  must  realize  in  visible  form,  drew 
his  own  plans,  brought  foreign  craftsmen  to  the 
job,  and  stood  over  them,  day  in  and  day  out, 
until  the  last  detail  of  construction  and  finish 
was  complete. 

From  the  highway  only  the  low  gable  of  the 
cabin  is  visible  between  the  tree  trunks  and  above 
the  undergrowth.  It  faces  northeast,  in  defiance 
of  the  meridian,  and  thus  every  window  gets  the 
sunlight  at  its  appointed  hour  each  day.  It  is 
built  entirely  of  peeled  yellow  cypress  logs.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  cypress  shakes,  and  a  rough 
flagstone  pavement  covers  the  ground  immedi- 
ately around  the  building.  The  peace  and  quiet 
of  this  romantic  homestead  is  never  shattered 
by  the  whir  of  a  lawnmower.  There  is  no  lawn 
to  cut.  \\  hue  clover  fills  the  wide,  irregular 
cracks  between  the  stones.  \\  dd  flowers  in 
profusion  grow  to  their  very  edges,  and  even 
crowd  their  way  in  with  the  clover.  The  door- 
step of  rough,  uncut  slate  of  various  colors, 
is  shaded  by  an  arbor  of  unpeeled  poles  and  split 
rails.  A  half-log.  hollowed  out  to  form  a  trough, 
catches  the  drip  from  the  roof,  and  conducts 
it  to  the  two  old-fashioned  oak  rain  barrels. 

The  door  is  a  hospitable  one,  four  feet  wide  and 
three  inches  thick,  made  of  hand-hewn  cypress 
timbers.  Stretched  upon  it  is  a  woodchuck  skin, 
contributed  by  a  neighborly  farmer.  Near  at 
hand  hangs  a  Swiss  cowbell,  to  announce  the 
arriving  guest  and  call  the  owner  to  dinner.  The 
wrought  iron  hardware  was  made  in  a  local  coun- 
rrv  blacksmith  shop.  It  is  quite  as  graceful  and 
interesting  as  that  modeled  on  authentic  Colonial 
designs  bv  the  more  sophisticated  forges.  The 
doorsill  is  handhewn  from  the  sill  log  itself.  An 
artist's  eye  and  a  deft  hand  have  combined  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  having  been  worn  down 
by  the  tread  of  many  feet  through  the  years. 

Upon  entering  one  finds  that  the  cabin  is  open 
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The  bunk  house.  The  draperies  are  Hudson  Bay  blan- 
kets, with  white  squaw  blankets  covering  the  bunks 


The  hand-hewn  cupboards  and  telephone  shelf 
in  the  lean-to.  Quite  a  bit  of  business  can  be 
transacted   here  without   going  to  the  city 
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to  the  ridgepole,  sixteen  feet  above  the  floor, 
throughout  its  entire  length.  1  his  ridgepole, 
forty-five  feet  long,  supports  the  roof  unaided. 
There  are  no  posts  or  trusses  to  break  the  graceful 
sweep  of  long  purlins  and  slender  rafters.  The 
floor  is  red  oak  boards  twelve  inches  wide, 
butt-matched  and  top-nailed,  finished  to  show 
the  natural  grain.  Attention  instinctively  is 
drawn  to  the  great  fireplace  of  gray  held  stone, 
in  which  a  cordwood  fire  is  burning.  The  low 
easy  chairs  are  covered  with  undressed  skins. 
There  are  several  hand-made  walnut  "settin* 
cheers"  with  splint  bottoms,  brought  from  the 
mountain  cabins  of  Tennessee,  where  "settin' 
afore  the  fire"  is  a  fine  art,  highly  developed. 
The  door  and  window  casings  are  of  cypress  slabs, 
not  of  lumber.  The  walls  display  only  the 
rounded  bellies  of  the  logs,  a  soft  yellow-brown 
in  color,  sand-papered  and  finished  with  a  dull 
wax  dressing.  They  fix  the  decorative  note  of 
the  whole  interior,  not  as  a  background  against 
which  to  display  furniture,  nor  as  a  surface  upon 
which  to  hang  pictures,  but  as  studies  in  line 
and  color  sufficient  unto  themselves.  1  here  are 
no  pictures  in  this  cabin,  except  those  framed  by 
the  windows,  long  vistas  into  the  wood's,  never 
the  same  from  hour  to  hour.  1  he  cracks  between 
the  logs,  after  first  being  closely  fitted  by  a  special 
method  of  framing,  were  caulked  inside  and  out 
with  oakum.  Later  this  was  pointed  up  on  the 
outside  with  a  special  caulking  compound,  form- 
ing a  permanent,  frostproof  bond  between  the 
material  and  the  logs.  The  sliding  casement 
windows  are  high,  shallow,  wide,  and  are  cur- 
rained  with  a  dull  brick  red  English  print,  adding 
a  touch  of  color  to  the  soft  brown  interior.  There 
are  hand-hewn  shelves  for  the  yellow  and  brown 
dishes,  brought  from  the  native  potteries  of  North 
Carolina  and  Kentucky.  Whittled  pegs,  set 
in  the  logs,  form  a  gunrack  on  one  wall,  and  in 
convenient  places  serve  as  hangers  for  coats  and 
hats.  There  is  a  puncheon  magazine  table,  and 
benches  to  match,  with  hickory  legs,  hewn  from 
half-logs,  with  the  bark  left  on  them.  On  a  long 
hand-axed  table,  with  its  two  benches  of  heavy 
cypress  planks,  is  a  Nava  jo  ceremonial  rug  of  fine 
weave.  On  this  stands  an  electric  lamp  of  unusual 
design — a  black  earthenware  jug  of  graceful  shape, 
a  piece  from  Jugtown,  a  native  North  Carolina  pot- 
tery. The  decoration  on  the  parchment  shade  in 
authentic  Indian  picture  writing,  is  the  story  of 
Running  Antelope,  a  chief  of  the  Dakotas.  The 
floor  is  bare  except  for  a  few  small  skins  and  In- 
dian saddle  blankets. 

Turning  from  the  fireplace  one  faces  at  the  left 
a  hewn  door  opening  into  the  kitchen.  Next  is 
a  curtained  passageway  leading  to  the  bathroom, 
notable  for  its  man-size  porcelain  tub  and  the 
generous  and  fragrant  cedar  cabinets  that  line 
the  walls.  At  the  right  is  a  low  landing  and  stair- 
way of  logs  rising  to  an  open  loft  above  the 
bathroom  and  kitchen.  In  such  a  loft  our  pioneer 
ancestors  were  wont  to  store  saddles,  harness, 
grain,  and  general  supplies.  In  it  the  children, 
as  well  as  the  occasional  guest,  slept  on  the  floor 
on  a  pallet  of  straw  or  corn  husks,  known  as  a 


The  drop  cupboard 
breakfast  table.  An 
electric  toaster,  coffee 
percolator,  and  hot 
plate  are  operated 
from  handy  outlets  in 
the  wall 


"shakedown,"  reaching  their  beds  by  climbing  up 
a  pole  ladder  fastened  to  the  wall.  As  modern- 
ized, this  loft  cont.nns  cedar  storage  chests  under 
the  low  eaves,  and  beneath  each  purlin  is  a  single 
bed,  spread  with  bright-colored  Hudson  Hay 
blankets.  From  this  cozy  perch  under  the  roof, 
the  fireplace,  the  rafters,  the  purlins,  and  the 
sturdy  ridgepole  fill  the  eye  with  a  beautiful 
and  harmonious  picture  of  perfect  proportions, 
on  which  there  is  an  ever-changing  play  of  lights 
and  shadows.  The  pungent  odor  of  the  burning 
birchwood,  the  spicy  smell  of  the  oakum  in  the 
walls,  and  the  delicious  fragrance  of  the  sweet 
cedar  cupboards  all  combine  to  lull  the  senses 
and  transport  one  to  the  land  of  dreams.  In 
early  summer  the  loft  beds  are  moved  to  an  open- 
air  sleeping  deck,  built  in  the  treetops  on  the  roof 
of  the  garage.  This  deck  is  open  on  all  four 
sides,  copper  wire-screened,  covered  with  a  low- 
pitched  roof,  and  is  reached  by  a  narrow  outside 
log  stairway.  The  garage  is  connected  with  the 
lodge  by  a  flag-paved  arbor  of  cedar  poles  and  rails, 
on  which  a  tangled  mass  of  wild  grapevines  fur- 
nish housekeeping  quarters  for  innumerable  birds. 
The  bathroom  and  kitchen  are  paneled  up  to 


A  close-up  of  the  bunks  in  the  bunkhouse. 
devil  at  the  left  meets  the  usual  objections  t 


The  log  go- 
>  an  " upper" 


The  breakfast  corner  of  the  living  room,  and  the  open  loft  above  which  is  used  as  a  dormitory  in  winter 


The  wide  maple-board  sink,  with  mixing  faucet  and  two  copper  bowls, 
disposes  of  thedishpan  problem  forever.  The  back  of  the  dish  cupboard 
over  the  sink  drops  down  in  the  living  room  to  form  the  breakfast  table 
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by  a  step -and -table- 
bench,  referred  to  as 
"the  go-devil. " 

Nearly  all  the  south- 
west exposure  of  the 
cabin  consists  of  low 
wide  windows.  Under 
one  is  a  hewn  cypress 
studio  table  supported 
on  wooden  brackets.  A 
long  bench  slides  un- 
derneath when  not  in 
use.  From  this  win- 
dow there  is  a  close-up 
view  of  the  fountain 
and  bird  bath,  which 
are  in  a  low  pile  of 
moss-covered  field 
stones  surrounded  by 
ferns. 

Woodchuck  Lodge 
was  named  for  a  fat  and 
lazy  woodchuck  who 
reluctantly  moved  his 
family  a  hundred  feet 
west  to  make  room  for 
the  cabin.  He  still  re- 
mains a  friendly  and 
happy  member  of  the 
large  family  of  pro- 
tected woodfolk  which 
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or  brag,  a  fitting  symbol  of  natural  and  simple 
dignity.  Sturdy,  sincere,  eminently  suited  to 
its  purpose  and  surroundings,  it  invites  no  harsh 
comparisons,  asks  no  favors.  Within  its  walls 
men  of  every*  degree  feel  at  ease,  and  consciously 
loosen  the  shackles  that  bind  the  spirit.  Romance 
and  the  realities  of  life  are  in  its  very  atmosphere, 
and  excitement  and  affectation  pass  it  by.  A 
log  cabin  appeals  to  the  dullest  imagination. 
Before  its  open  fire  no  man  can  harbor  a  grudge 
or  hate  an  enemy.  Of  the  earth,  earthy,  its 
unadorned  logs  project  their  soft  curves  into  the 
room,  naked  and  unashamed.  Time  and  use  give 
to  them  that  patina  which  is  the  despair  of  the 
artist  and  the  interior  decorator  alike.  The 
fireplace  will  smoke  sometimes,  be  sure  of  that, 
though  you  install  all  the  patent  dampers  manu- 
factured and  believe  all  the  kind  words  said  about 
them.  But  the  logs  will  lovingly  absorb  the 
smoke  stain,  and  store  up  the  pungent  odors  of 
their  burning  brothers,  sacrificed  upon  the  altar 
of  the  house,  to  give  them  back  to  you  each  time 
you  enter  the  door.  \\  hen  the  wood  fire  casts 
its  flickering  shadows  on  the  walls,  it  takes  but 
half  a  poet  to  see,  in  dim  corners,  fairies  and 
dryads,  eager  to  manifest  themselves  again  to 
man's  consciousness,  after  being  long  forgotten 
in  dwellings  of  greater  pretension  but  of  less 
merit. 

Not  everyone  can  live  in  a  log  cabin.  Many 
of  us  have  strayed  too  far  from   simple  and 


A  corner  of  the  cabin  (right)  with  detail  of  corner  con- 
struction (above).  The  tree  at  the  left  in  both  pictures 
is  a  hollow  white  oak  log  lined  with  flue  tile  and  connected 
underground  with  the  machinery  pit  under  the  lean-to.  It 
serves  as  the  chimney  for  the  gas-burning  heating  plant 


the  window  ledges  with  hand-axed  cypress  boards 
thirty  inches  wide.  The  floors  are  of  broken  tiles 
in  autumn  colors,  laid  in  cement  without  regard 
to  pattern,  and  extended  in  a  panel  around  the 
recessed  tub.  The  kitchen  contains  an  electric 
refrigerator,  electric  range,  open  shelves  lined 
with  Kentucky  red  cedar,  and  a  generous  sink 
with  a  maple  top  and  two  silvered  copper  bowls, 
eliminating  the  clattering  dishpan. 

A  cold  mineral  spring  on  the  place  supplies 
running  water,  pumped  and  heated  by  electricity. 
All  mechanical  equipment  is  concealed  in  a 
machinery  pit,  which  is  reached  by  a  short  flight 
of  stone  steps  beneath  a  trap  door  in  the  lean-to 
floor.  For  the  heating  plant,  also  located  in 
this  pit,  a  chimney  was  evolved  out  of  a  hollow 
white  oak  log,  which  was  first  lined  with  fireclay- 
flue  tile,  set  about  six  feet  from  the  cabin  wall, 
and  connected  underground  with  the  furnace. 
Smoke  coming  from  this  high,  vineclad  stump 
must  always  be  explained  to  visitors.  In  one  end 
of  the  lean-to,  or  bunkhouse  as  it  is  called  by 
the  owner,  and  handy  to  the  kitchen,  are  two 
hewn  cupboards,  built  around  a  high  window. 
At  the  opposite  end  two  log  bunks  are  built  in, 
Pullmanwise,  with  box  springs,  and  equipped 
with  electric  reading  lamps  and  headboard  cabin- 
ets for  extra  bedding.    The  "upper"  is  reached 


care,  and  the  absence  of  dogs  and  cats,  have 
induced  to  remain  and  multiply  in  the  Wood- 
chuck woods. 

The  log  cabin  in  America  was  identified  with 
that  great  spirit  of  adventure  which  conquered  a 
continent.  Naturally  decorative  without  orna- 
mentation, colored  by  Nature  in  her  softest  and 
most  alluring  hues,  the  birds  nest  in  its  eaves 
and  cornices  as  in  their  natural  habitat.  Of  all 
forms  of  building  it  is  the  most  free  of  pretence. 
It  stands  serene  among  the  trees,  or  against  a 
rocky  hillside,  without  explanation,  reiteration. 


natural  things  to  feel  at  ease  for  any  length  of 
time  in  its  atmosphere  of  fundamentals,  but 
just  the  building  of  a  log  cabin  will  be  a  spiritual 
revelation  to  the  man  who  undertakes  it.  Long 
before  he  is  ready  to  sit  down  before  his  open 
fire  he  will  have  learned,  by  a  gradual  process 
of  necessary  elimination,  that  about  nine  tenths 
of  the  things  he  has  been  struggling  for,  and  which 
he  has  considered  necessary  for  his  comfort  and 
happiness,  are  non-essentials  and  not  worth  the 
price.  The  log  cabin  "does  things"  to  one  which 
are  altogether  worth  while. 


covered  wagon,  or  "tilt."  was  made  from  parts  stored  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  and  forgotten  by  the  man- 
ners, who  stopped  making  them  at  that  time  and  destroyed  the  patterns.    It  is  now  in  use  at  Woodchuck  Lodge 


The  Editor  Looks  About 

Sky-lines 


"AS  it  Maxfield  Parrish  or 
D.  W.  Griffith,  we  wonder, 
who  first  taught  us  to  ap- 
preciate sky-lines  ?  The  for- 
mer, you  recall,  loved  to  paint  trees  and 
figures  against  a  background  of  the  loveli- 
est cerulean  blue  imaginable,  while  the 
latter  was  the  first  to  see  the  possibilities 
for  the  movies  of  a  group  of  galloping 
horsemen  riding  furiously  along  a  ridge, 
or  a  string  of  camels  outlined  against  the 
yellow  sky  of  a  desert  sunset.  You  will 
recall  in  particular  the  dramatic  charge 
of  the  clansmen  in  their  flowing  robes 
in  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation." 

But  after  all,  sky-lines  were  appreciated 
aeons  before  these  two  geniuses  flashed 
across  the  horizon.  Probably  the  archi- 
tect had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  Cer- 
tainly he  has  to-day.  Who  can  gaze  upon 
the  spires  of  Oxford,  or  view  the  Sacre 
Coeur  topping  the  heights  of  Montmartre 
in  Paris  without  experiencing  a  real  thrill 
at  their  beauty?  Or  who  can  fail  to  enjoy 
the  glimpse  of  rare  beauty — even  though 
it  be  momentary — of  the  towers  of  Prince- 
ton   University,    from    a  Pennsylvania 


"wh- wha- 
Vfhat's  that 
building'.'' 


'Oh,  that's  the 
new  home  of 
the  cloak  ind 
suit  trade, 
inspired  by 
the  business." 


Railroad  train  as  it  dashes  along  on  the 
main  line  between  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia. It  is  the  one  high  spot  of  beauty  on 
an  otherwise  tedious  and  for  the  most 
part  unlovely  journey — a  journey  only 
to  be  taken  through  necessity. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  the  sky-line 
that  evokes  the  most  comment  is  the 
sky-line  of  lower  Manhattan,  with  its 
fretwork  of  lofty  towers  and  buildings. 
Beautiful  at  all  times,  with  a  plume  of 
white  smoke  curling  lazily  from  the 
pyramid  top  of  the  Bankers'  Trust  Build- 
ing, it  takes  on  a  fairylike  quality  with  the 
coming  of  evening  and  the  lighting  up  of 
the  myriad  offices.  There  is  nothing 
quite  to  equal  this  anywhere. 

For  this  great  spectacle  we  are  indebted 
to  the  architects.  On  the  woof  of  their 
imagination  they  spun  the  web  of  concrete 
and  steel  that  was  to  give  the  world  a  new 
and  beautiful  expression  of  art  equal  to 
the  cathedrals  and  chateaux  of  Europe 
and  the  temples  and  tombs  of  Egypt. 

We  do  not  know  who  it  was  who  devised 
the  so-called  zoning  law,  restricting  the 
height  of  buildings  in  certain  sections  of 
our  great  cities,  but  to  whomever  it 
was  the  world  in  general  and  America 
in  particular  owes  a  great  debt.    It  has 
changed  the   sky-line  of  upper  New 
York  from  a  series  of  square  boxes  and 
towers  into  new,  and  for  the  most  part, 
beautiful  and  interesting  shapes.  Build- 


ings after  reaching  certain  heights  are  built 
back  so  that  the  effect  is  not  dissimilar 
to  what  we  always  imagined  the  famous 
Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon  must  have 
been.  And  the  architects  have  eagerly 
grasped  the  opportunity  that  presented 
itself  under  this  new  style.  They 
dared,  and  in  daring  have  accom- 
plished marvels. 

1  he  next  time  you  are  in  New 
York,  look  at  the  character  and 
the  individuality  of  some  of  the 
newer    buildings.    The  Singer 
Tower  and  the  Woolworth  Build- 
ing   struck  a  new   note  perhaps, 
but  it  was  Harvey  Corbett,  who,  ® 
if  we  remember  correctly,  really 
first  achieved  a  new  and  happy 
effect  in    the  Bush  Terminal  Building, 
near    Forty-second    Street,  designing  a 
graceful   skyscraper    that    had   all  the 
quality  and  feeling  of  the  true  Gothic. 
I  hen  along  came  Raymond  Hood  with 
a  design  even  more  daring  and  novel  for 
the  building  of  the  American  Radiator 
Company.    Here  was  a  chance  to  do 
something    different.    His    artist's  eye 
visaged  the  nature  of  his  client's 
business,  which  after  all  centerde 
around  heat — and  heat  meant  coal, 
and  flame.    So  he  set  to  work  and 
designed  a  building  to  be  finished  in 
black — like  a  pile  of  coal — and  for 
the  flames  he  topped  the  building 
with   little  pinnacles  and  towers. 
Finally,  as  a  finishing   touch  he 
gilded  these  pinnacles  to  represent 
rmmt  flames. 

The  result  was  that  he  achieved 
certainly  the  most  talked  about  and — to 
our  way  of  thinking— a  very  beautiful  and 
very  striking  building.  We  have  heard 
people  condemn  it  up  and  down.  Others 
praise  it  to  the  skies.  There  seems  to  be 
no  middle  ground;  you  either  like  it  or  you 
do  not.  Personally  we  like  it  immensely 
and  we  take  off  our  hat  to  the  architect 
not  only  for  his  daring  spirit  in  casting 
aside  the  usual  mold  of  convention  but 
for  the  successful  outcome  of  his  daring. 

Gaze  upon  the  Radiator  Building 
particularly  at  night,  when  the  pinnacles 
are  lit  up  by  shafts  of  light  cleverly 
concealed  below,  and  we  wager  that  you'll 
agree  with  us. 

A  building  that  has  intrigued  us  greatly 
lately  has  been  the  new  Ritz  tower  in 
New  York.  Some  forty-two  stones  high, 
we  havewatched  it  cast  aside  its  swaddling 
clothes  and  grow  tier  upon  tier.  As  it 
raised  its  slim  height  like  an  arrow  point- 
ing into  the  sky,  it  became  a  thing  of 
beauty,  even  in  its  skeleton  days  when 
it  was  only  a  mass  of  iron  girders  pierced 
by  the  blue  of  heaven.  Then  they  grad- 
ually- framed  it  in — still  a  slim,  graceful 
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spear — until  finally  all  was  finished 
save  the  top,  which  was  hidden  by 
a  maze  of  scaffolding.  "Here,"  we  said, 
waxing  enthusiastic  to  our  architect 
friends,  "is  another  masterpiece."  But 
some  of  them  we  must  admit  did  not 


"Thash  shtoo  many  clocksh 
t'  build  sh'  closhe  t' one 
'nothcr  'caushe  look  at  tern — 

f%  '  all  keepin'  jush' 
z  Tu^  7  the  shame  time! 
-^""t^    'Sha  washte  of 
good  clocksh'!" 
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reflect  our  enthusiasm.  "It  lacks  de- 
sign," said  one.  "It  is  simply  a  series  of 
boxes  put  one  atop  the  other  and  set  back 
at  certain  intervals  from  the  street,"  said 
still  another.  But  we  held  our  ground. 
To  our  lay  mind  it  was  beautiful,  and 
the  architect,  Emery  Roth,  had  created 
a  lovely  graceful  tower  further  to  adorn 
an  already  handsome  city. 

But  alas,  our  enthusiasm  received 
somewhat  of  a  set-back.  One  fine  day 
chancing  to  stroll  down  Park  Avenue  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening,  we  cast  our  eyes 
aloft  as  was  our  wont  to  feast  our  eyes 
upon  our  concrete  protege.  The  last 
vestige  of  scaffolding  had  been  removed 
and  lo!  there,  crowning  the  lovely  shaft 
was  a  sort  of  miniature  Washington 
monument,  hideous  in  its  banality,  with 
four  miniature  obelisks  at  each  corner — 
the  sort  of  thing  one  might  expect  on  a 
lodge  of  the  Mystic  Shriners,  but  to  crown 
a  thing  of  beauty  with  a  cap  of  that  sort 
seemed  almost  a  sacrilege.  It  was  as 
though  the  designer  had  carefully  planned 
each  story  bit  by  bit  like  a  precious 
mosaic  and  then  either  running  out  ot 
ideas  or  being  pressed  for  time  had 
suddenly  said  to  himself,  "Oh,  well,  let's 
finish  this  thing  off  anyhow.  I  must  get 
to  work  on  something  else."  Now  of 
course  this  is  not  so,  and  the  architect 
doubtless  had  an  excellent  reason  for 
topping  the  tower  this  way.  Possibly  it 
will  be  altered  or  changed.  We  cannot 
tell.  We  are  no  architect  and  strangely 
unlearned  in  architectural  matters.  Prob- 
ably it  is  excellent  architecture,  but  we 
can't  help  uttering  little  moans  of,  "Oh, 
why  did  he  do  it?"  to  ourself  each  time 
we  pass,  and  nowadays  we  never  permit|our 
eyes  to  roam  above  the  twenty-fifth  floor. 

So  it  is  that  for  the  time  being  our 
enthusiasm  for  sky-lines  is  somewhat 
abated.  We  shall  confine  our  attention 
in  future  to  pastoral  sky-lines — a  man 
ploughing  along  the  top  of  a  hill  or  pos- 
sibly that  other  source  of  beauty,  a  big 

ship   steaming  along  the   horizon  or 

little  schooners  sailing  demurely  into 

the  sunset. 

For  after  all,  Nature  —  the  master 

architect — can  never  add  a  jarring  note 

to  the  beauty  and  the  perfection  of 

her  sky-lines. 
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The  main  theme  of  the  formal  treatment  is  this  sunken  garden,  whose  central  sweep  of  unbroken  green- 
sward, with  the  sentinel  cedars  in  the  background,  gives  an  effect  of  spaciousness  that  is  restful  in  the  extreme 


The  Gardens  on  the  Estate  of  Sydney  Z. 

Olmsted  Brothers.  Landscape  Architects 


The  house  as  seen  from  the  sunken  garden 


An  enchanting  bit  of  informal  planting  near  the  house.    Note  the  semicircular  garden 
seat  of  stones  au  nalurel  and  the  harmonizing  stone  steps  in  the  ascending  grass  path  ' 
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intimate  view  of  the  sunken  garden,  showing  the  marble  steps  that  lead  up  on  three  sides  to  pergolas  standing  on 
ircling  terrace.    On  the  fourth  side  (from  which  this  picture  was  taken)  the  steps  lead  up  to  a  broad  garden  seat 


Mitchell,  Esq.,  at  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island 

Photographs  by  Harry  G  .  Healy 


Looking  along  the  terrace  from  which  the  picture  immediately  above  was  taken 


Detail  of  corner  of  terrace  (shown  immediately  above)  which  fronts  the  garden  seat.  Throughout,  the  architectural  features 
of  the  garden,  with  consummate  skill,  have  been  kept  subordinate  to  the  planting,  yet  definitely  essential  to  the  ensemble 
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Fig.  1.  A  delightful  com- 
bination of  tone,  color, 
line,  and  scale  which  finds 
a  responsive  chord  in  those 
who  are  sensitive  to  these 
qualities  and  their  skil- 
ful use 


Fundamentals 


By  Lucy 


T 


"^HERE  is  an  impelling  beauty  about  some 
kinds  of  rooms.  They  make  us  want  to 
linger;  they  appeal  to  our  esthetic  sense; 
and  they  keep  drawing  us  back  irresisti- 
bly with  a  pleasantly  haunting  loveliness  that 
makes  us  want  to  see  "just  a  little  more."  And 
these  are  the  rooms  that  we  all  long  to  have,  for 
then  we  know  that  somehow,  in  the  whoie  arrange- 


ment, in  the  cozy  corner, 
in  the  table  group,  in  the 
mantel  setting — every- 
where— we  have  achieved 
a  distinction  which  is 
much  more  than  a  ques- 
tion of  abstract  beauty; 
it  is  a  satisfaction  that  is 
keenly  intimate,  that 
reaches  somehow  to  the 
very  core  of  our  being 
and  gives  us  warm  and 
comfortable  little  thrills 
somewhere  inside.  And 
we  always  want  to  go 
into  these  rooms. 

Of  course,  we  want 
them.  But  how  may  we 
get  them?  What  magic 
is  it  that  produces  their 
satisfaction  and  makes 
us  so  sure  of  ourselves 
— so  completely  satis- 
fied? 

Perhaps  the  best  way 
to  try  to  get  at  these 
fundamental  values  that 
underlie  real  room  deco- 
ration is  by  analysis  of  a 
few  very  handsome  bits 
by  people  who  stand  at 
the  very  front  of  their 
profession  and  whose  work  invariably  shows  this 
master  touch  of  satisfying  completeness  and 
distinction.  There  is  a  way  of  weaving  in  the 
lights,  of  working  with  the  textures,  of  balancing 
forms,  of  selecting  shapes  for  harmony  and  con- 
trast, of  combining  colors,  tones,  values,  inten- 
sities, so  that  each  element  performs  its  essential 
work  to  help  create  the  whole  effect  and  with  such 
skill  that  it  makes  us 
think  of  the  similar  skill 
with  which  the  novelist 
writes  his  story,  or  the 
musician  weaves  his  sym- 
phony, or  the  sculptor 
composes  his  group.  For 
this  problem  of  interior 
decoration  is  as  much  a 
fine  art  problem  when  it 
is  treated  seriously  as  is 
the  work  which  embodies 
any  use  of  these  same  ele- 
ments. Only,  we  live  in 
it,  and  the  decorator  has 
the  double  difficulty  of 
making  it  ring  true  to 
our  personal  habits  of 
thought  and  activities 
and  of  creating  a  design 
that  will  be  lovely  to  look 
at.  It  is  not  a  particu- 
larly easy  task  when  it 
is  well  done.  And  those 
who  would  enter  lightly 
the  door  of  this  profession 
upon  the  basis  of  appreci- 
ation have  little  notion  of 
what  is  really  invok  ed  in 
the  building  up  of  one  of 
these  lovely  groupings. 

Let  us  look  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  room  in  Fig.  E 
A  desk,  a  chair,  another 
chair,  a  wall,  a  few  or- 


Fig.  II.  A  lireplace group- 
ing that  is  attractive  and 
pleasant,  and  gives  a 
comfortable  impression  of 
homelike  ease 


McBurney  &  Underwood,  Decorators 


naments.  Yes,  but  what  else?  What  about  that  • 
exquisite  tone  quality  which  runs  through  it 
all  and  which  makes  you  know,  even  in  the  black 
and  white  photograph  that  the  colors  are  exquis- 
itely beautiful?  You  feel  it,  you  do  not  have  to 
be  told.  And  what  about  the  lovely  quality  of 
line  which  the  rare  old  desk  shows?  It  is  as 
subtly  beautiful  as  a  poem  and — so  simple.  And 
what  of  the  positively  alluring  fashion  in  which 
the  old  French  barometer,  placed  over  the  desk 
in  exactly  the  right  spot — brings  out  by  contrast 
and  its  own  swirl  of  line,  those  ascending,  taper- 
ing, subtle  curves  of  the  desk?  Are  these  the 
commonplaces  of  decoration?  Not  at  all.  They 
are  the  qualities  which  make  of  interior  design  a 
fine  art,  and  remove  it  far  from  the  commonnesses 
of  buying  and  selling  into  the  realm  of  genuine 
taste  and  design. 

Look  again  at  Fig.  I.  There  are  so  many 
ch  airs  that  might  have  been  chosen  for  this 
place.  But  would  a  squat,  dumpy,  fat  one  have 
felt  like  the  inherent  quality  of  this  major  theme, 
the  desk,  and  echoed  it  in  sufficient  fashion  to 
have  given  the  fineness  of  balance  at  this  end  of 
the  group — with  also  the  very  evident  fittingness 
of  curvature?  Even  the  spacing  of  the  panels 
and  the  spotting  of  the  light,  the  base,  the  judici- 
ously placed  bits  of  ornament,  show  the  same 
spirit  of  restraint  and  careful  study  of  lovely, 
alluring  ease  and  charm.  It  is  a  poem,  this  little 
group.  A  poem  in  color,  in  line,  and  fascinating 
composition. 

In  Pig.  II  we  have  the  same  chair  in  another 
grouping;  and  notice  again  how  its  dominant 
characteristics  of  lightness  and  delicate  pro- 
portions give  us  this  major  theme  of  grace, 
ease,  and  exquisite  refinement  to  work  with. 
Th  is  is,  to  the  decorator,  as  the  thought  of  an 
essay,  the  theme  of  a  musical  composition,  or 
the  motif  of  a  painting,  the  underlying  raison 
d'etre  of  the  entire  setting.  And  how  few  of  us 
ever  think  of  this!  We  try  one  piece  of  furniture 
here,  another  there,  something  else  over  the  man- 
tel, and  something  still  different  upon  the  table; 
then,  if  they  do  succeed  in  not  offending  our 
taste  too  obtrusively  or  in  becoming  actually 
comfortable,  we  stop.  But  what  a  distance  from 
the  real  goal.  How  much  more  might  well  be 
done — with  the  addition  of  just  such  thought  and 
care  as  is  shown  in  the  picture  here.  There 
is  a  charm  about  this,  an  invitingness  of  color,  an 
ease  of  line,  a  not  too  studied  mixing  of  spaces — 
and  yet  it  all  partakes  so  delightfully  of  the 
simple  lightness  and  delicacy  suggested  by  the 
proportions  of  the  mantel  and  this  large  and 
dominant  chair.  Note  also  how  adroitly  the 
little  chair  and  the  stand  are  made  to  balance 
these  larger  elements  and  at  the  same  time  give  a 
spicy  bit  of  contrast. 

Range  of  proportion  is  here,  too,  with  its  daring 
contrasts,  yet  never  losing  this  dominant  theme 
of  lightness  and  delicacy;  this,  also,  is  interesting 
and  worthy  of  serious  study.  So  many  mantels 
have  mirrors  over  them,  but  do  they  fit?  Does 
the  size  suit  the  space  and  the  furniture  that  is 
in  front  of  it?  Do  the  ornaments  fit  the  com- 
position, balance  it,  and  serve  to  carry  the  inter- 
est down  again  into  the  room?  Or  are  they 
just  bumps  of  a  certain  size  or  shape  upon 
a  shelf  without  connection  in  color,  shape,  size, 
or  character  to  the  composition  reaching  out  into 
the  room  beyond  the  fireplace  setting?  These  are 
just  some  of  the  elements  of  real  pictorial  com- 
position which  enter  into  this  rather  difficult  art 
of  interior  decoration  when  it  reaches  the  stage 
in  the  hands  of  a  master  designer  to  be  classed 
as  art.  Moreover,  the  group  as  shown  here  is 
delightfully  livable.  I  have  enjoyed  it  many 
times  and  found  the  invitingness  of  the  big  chair 
most  consoling  and  the  little  chair  the  most  natu- 
ral place  in  the  world  for  another  person  to  drop 
into  for  the  easy,  informal  chat. 
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of  Furnishing 

D.  Taylor 

Photographs  by  Mattik  Edwards  Hewitt 


Fig.  III.  An  unusually 
handsome  example  of 
pattern  balance.  Note 
now  the  rug,  wall  panel, 
and  chairs  react  upon 
each  other.  Riving  finish 
to  the  whole  group 


Many  of  us-  without  intimate  knowledge  upon 
the  subject,  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  a 
matter  invoking  great  expenditure  of  money, 
and  something  which  only  those  who  are  uncalcu- 
lating  of  income  may  enjoy.  But  this  is  far 
from  the  truth.  The  more  luxurious  homes  are 
usually  shown  as  examples  because  it  is  a  little 
easier  to  get  pictures  of  them.  But  there  is  many 
a  little  home  that  has  more  of  this  subtle  and 
lovely  combination  of  line  and  form  and  color — 
this  genuine  distinction  of  effect  that  is  so  pro- 
foundly satisfying — than  hundreds  of  the  rich  and 
expensive  looking  houses.  It  is  not  in  the  expen- 
sive materials.  It  is  not  in  the  luxurious  furniture. 
It  is  not  in  the  ornate  accessories.  It  is  in  the 
art  of  combining  color,  line,  texture,  form,  light 
and  shade  values,  and  all  of  the  other  tool<  with 
which  the  decorator  works — just  as  the  writer 
works  with  words.  It  is  not  even  in  the  rules  of 
composition — though  they  serve  as  valued  and 
illuminating  guides.  It  is  in  the  intuitive  inter- 
pretation of  the  designer  herself,  her  understand- 
ing of  the  complexities  of  light,  shape  of  room, 
general  character,  and  effect  to  be  obtained.  And 
it  is  as  applicable  to  the  little  house  as  to  the  big 
one.  In  fact,  the  decorators  whose  delightful 
taste  is  shown  here  did  one  of  their  loveliest  houses 
upon  a  sum  which  most  well-to-do  clients  would 
consider  fair  investment  for  two  or  three  pieces 
of  furniture.  Of  course,  the  moment  one  can 
step  out  of  the  range  of  the  narrow  choice  pre- 
sented by  the  inexpensive  thing,  there  are  more 
varied  opportunities  for  interpretive  work,  more 
possibilities  for  richer  expression.  The  guitar 
is  perfectly  adequate  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  we 
may  not  fairly  expect  the  sonorous  contrasts  of 
the  symphony  from  it.  We  may,  however,  get 
something  quite  lovely  and  very  satisfying — when 
we  know  how. 

There  is  another  interesting  thing  about  these 
really  well  decorated  rooms.  They  have  a  swing 
and  a  snap.  Look  at  the  little  group  in  Fig. 
III.  Could  anything  be  simpler?  But  do  not 
delude  yourself  with  the  idea  that  any  figured 
wall,  or  any  gateleg  table,  or  any  early  English 
chairs  and  bit  of  drapery  would  give  the  same 
result!  There  is  something  else  here  that  ac- 
counts for  the  loveliness  of  the  little  group.  And 
it  again  is  found  in  this  absolute  fittingness  of 
all  of  the  elements  which  make  the  picture.  They 
suit  each  other.  They  are  placed  so  as  to  bring 
out  all  of  the  salient  points  of  the  designs,  and  they 
furnish  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  delightful 
illustrations  of  fine  placing  and  balancing  of  pat- 
tern in  a  room  that  I  have  ever  seen  pictured.  See 
the  way  the  handsomely  drawn  paper  is  balanced 
by  the  floor  covering  and  screened  window. 
Note  this  interesting  point — the  openness  of  the 
backs  of  the  chairs  also  makes  another  pattern  of 
line  against  the  plainer  parts  of  the  wall  and 
gives  stimulating  change  and  contrast  for  the 
swirl  of  the  long  tropical  plant  design  in  the 
paper.  And  can't  you  see  that  that  particular 
sort  of  lamp  shade  is  most  appropriate — as  are  the 
little  touches  of  daintily  placed  ornament  on  the 
not  too  prominent  table  runner?  And  perhaps 
the  group  would  not  be  quite  so  satisfactory  if 
it  were  not  for  the  interest  of  the  more  solid 
tables — still  in  easy  harmony  with  chairs  and 
background.  Note  likewise  how  easy  it  is  for  your 
eye  to  move  from  point  to  point  of  the  composi- 
tion. Is  this  accident?  Not  at  all.  It  is  care- 
fully chosen  scale  in  the  decorative  composition. 
It  is  arrangement  of  relative  heights;  it  is  alter- 
nation of  shapes  in  box,  lamp  stand,  and  vase.  It 
is  height  of  the  chairs,  flatness  and  size  of  the  little 
table,  justly  placed  books,  careful  estimation  of 
what  every  line,  shape,  color,  and  size  will  do  to 
your  eyes  and  mine  when  we  look  at  it.  Just  like 
the  work  of  the  master  handler  of  words — the  crea- 
tor of  genuine  literature. 

And  this  little  group  has  that  verve,  that  fine- 


ness and  distinction  that 
we  like  to  find  in  any 
work  of  art,  which  lifts 
it  far  above  the  common- 
placeness  of  obviousness, 
and  makes  it  something 
really  worth  further 
thought  and  careful  in- 
vestigation.  It  has  that 
distinction  which  in  other 
arts  we  call  "style" — the 
distinguishing  mark  of 
the  real  artist  at  his  hap- 
piest work. 

Sometimes  we  feel  this 
in  the  selection  of  the 
colors  and  the  values 
rather  than  in  the  form 
arrangement.  Light 
colors  invariably  react 
upon  us  in  one  w-ay  and 
a  lightly  toned  composi- 
tion may  give  us  severity 
or  delicate  charm,  but  it 
will  always  give  us  a  dis- 
tinct feeling  of  buoyancy. 
In  the  room  pictured  in 
Fig.  IV  there  is  used  only 
light  furniture  and  it  is 
of  the  light-hearted  sort 
that  France  has  been 
so  happy  in  producing. 

The  old  screen  sets  the  character,  and  in  its  soft 
cream  colors  with  most  delicate  of  greens  and  blue 
and  mild  old  brown  it  is  a  ravishing  bit  of  orna- 
ment itself.  But  it  has  likewise  distinct  char- 
acter. The  old  hand-painted  panels  are  very 
naive,  very  quaint,  and  very  simply  done — quite 
without  sophistication.  Consequently,  the  fur- 
niture to  be  placed  with  it  must  necessarily  be 
naive,  primitive,  un- 
sophisticated. Moreover, 
if  we  wish  to  keep  this 
same  sort  of  feeling,  it 
must  be  maintained  in 
the  lighter  key,  with 
perhaps  just  enough 
darker  tones  to  accentu- 
ate the  light  notes  and 
keep  the  effect  from  be- 
ing wishy-washy.  And 
this  is  what  the  decora- 
tors have  done  in  the 
corner  of  this  little 
French  breakfast  room. 
There  is  a  lightness  and 
gayety  about  it  that  is 
simple  without  being  too 
"sweet."  The  very 
fashionable  old  French 
chair  is  in  quite  perfect 
keeping  w:ith  the  screen 
itself,  and  the  old  table 
adds  the  sturdy  darker 
note  that  is  needed  to 
offset  all  the  paler  tones. 
This  is  only  one  illus- 
tration of  how  color 
values  and  furniture 
character  in  a  room  defi- 
nitely set  an  atmosphere 
and  make  the  sort  of 
home  that  you  and  I  se- 
lect as  the  kind  w-e  should 
like  to  live  in. 


Fig.  IV.  Careful  rela- 
tion of  tone  and  color 
marks  this  simple  break- 
fast room  in  the  popular 
French  mode 


Thus  we  see  that  if  we  would  really  be  serious 
regarding  this  subject  of  interior  decoration,  we 
must  accord  to  it  the  same  interest  and  the  same 
kind  of  study  that  we  should  give  to  the  similar 
arts  of  painting  or  sculpture.  It  is  no  mere  trade. 
It  is  the  building  of  beautiful  and  satisfying  rooms 
with  sure  knowledge,  wise  selection,  and  discrim- 
inating taste. 
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Photograph  hy  Van  Anna 


Prentice  Sanger,  architect 


A  charming  little  cottage  on  the  estate  of  Richard  Sellers,  Esq.,  at  Bellevue,  Del.  The  walls,  of 
field  stone  made  fairly  smooth  with  cement  and  then  whitewashed,  have  an  unusual  but  wholly 
pleasing  texture  that  accords  well  with  the  half-timber  of  the  front  upper  story  and  rear  wings 
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Smaller  And  Better  Homes 


Roger  H.  Rullard,  architect 

It  is  this  sort  of  house  that  proves  that  dignity  and  distinction  may  be  achieved  in  the  small  house 
as  well  as  in  the  large  one.    The  home  of  Frederick  C.  Kneeland,  Esq.,  at  Flushing,  Long  Island 


HAVING  ^i  new  home  is  as  serious  a 
matter  as  having  a  new  baby,  although 
less  so  to  the  man,  as  his  suffering  is 
confined  mainly  to  the  pain  of  parting 
with  his  money.  The  steps  to  be  taken  to  mini- 
mize this  agony  are  as  follows:  he  should  first 
have  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  meet  the 
cost  of  his  requirements.  He  need  not,  however, 
possess  it  all  in  cash.  He  may  secure  a  part  of 
it  on  a  first  mortgage  and  even  a  second  and  a 
third,  although  he  will  lose  less  sleep  if  he  has  two 
thirds  of  the  required  amount  and  limits  his 
borrowing  to  the  sum  he  can  obtain  on  a  first 
mortgage.  He  can  ascertain  how  much  this  will 
be  by  applying  to  his  bank. 

Having  made  satisfactory  arrangements  for 
[laying  the  bills,  he  should  select  a  capable  archi- 
tect. There  is  no  economy  in  trying  to  draw 
one's  own  plans  and  write  the  specification  and 
supervise  the  construction  of  the  house — or  in 
asking  a  builder  to  do  these  things.  The  average 
man  is  unequipped  to  design  or  direct  the  con- 
struction of  a  building.  His  attempt  to  do  so  is 
as  certain  to  court  disaster  as  would  be  his  un- 
trained effort  to  sup- 
plant his  physician  for  his 
own  cure.  The  architect 
usually  saves  his  client 
considerable  unnecessary 
expense  by  eliminating 
or  lessening  the  num- 
ber of  expensive  changes 


floor  plan  of 
the  Kneeland  house 


By  Oswald  C.  Hering 

Photographs  by 
Tebbs  &  Knell,  Inc.,  and  Others 

after  the  contract  has  been  let,  which  the  average 
builder  would  not  regard  as  important.  It  is 
a  poor  architect  who  cannot  save  enough  to  offset 
the  cost  of  his  fee,  and  the  product  will  then  be 
an  asset  instead  of  a  liability. 

It  behooves  the  home  seeker  to  weigh  carefully 
the  possibilities  and  probabilities  of  the  future  be- 
fore deciding  upon  a  building  site.  The  perman- 
ence of  his  job;  the  trend  of  development;  ques- 
tions of  charm,  accessibility,  climate,  all  are 
determining  factors  in  the  purchase  of  land  for  a 
home.  Generally  it  is  better  to  engage  your 
architect  before  you  purchase  the  land.  He 
may  be  able  to  save  you  from  making  a  costly 
mistake. 

Assuming  that  a  certain  property  fulfills  the 
conditions  named,  and  discloses  a  suitable  site 
for  the  house,  the  garage,  and  other  outbuildings, 
and  that  the  conformation  and  contours  of  the 
ground  insure  a  firm  foundation,  good  drainage, 
pleasing  outlook,  desirable  frontage  with  respect 
to  the  sun  and  summer  breezes,  and  protection 
from  the  storms  of  winter;  that  the  title  is  clear 
and  the  neighborhood  such  as  to  afford  protection 
against  undesirable  encroachment,  you  close  the 
deal  and  buy  the  land. 

In  planning  a  house — especially  the  house  for 
i  family  of  moderate  means — the  cost  of  upkeep 
is  almost  as  important  a  consideration  as  the  cost 
of  the  house  and  the  land.  If  the  house  requires 
four  servants  to  care  for  it  properly  and  you  can 
afford  only  two,  you  cannot  keep  it  clean  and  tidy, 
and  weeds  will  take  possession  of  your  garden. 
Many  a  house,  lovingly  and  painstakings' 
planned,  has  passed  from  the  owner's  possession 
— sold,  often  at  a  loss,  because  the  cost  of  keeping 
and  operating  it  was  too  great  a  burden. 

After  the  preliminary  talk  and  a  visit  to  the 
site,  the  architect  is  equipped  to  prepare  tentative 
sketches,  and  these  may  be  mulled  over  by  the 
owner,  perhaps  during  an  entire  season.  As  a 
consequence  the  house  is  made  to  fit  the  environ- 
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ment,  and  the  owner  is  given  time  to  study  the 
drawings  with  care  and  to  secure  a  reasonable 
estimate  of  the  cost,  so  that  when  the  actual  work 
on  the  house  is  begun  all  parties  know  what  to 
expect,  very  few  hitches  occur,  and  practically  no 
changes  are  made.  A  house  built  under  these 
conditions  is  apt  to  cost  less  and  be  more  satis- 
factory, both  to  the  owner  and  to  the  architect, 
than  one  that  is  rushed  to  completion  in  a  few 
months  from  unstudied  plans. 

As  soon  as  the  architect  has  learned  the  human 
factors  of  the  problem,  its  happy  solution  is 
merely  a  question  of  his  ability  to  turn  them  to 
interesting  account.  The  client  should  be  the 
mam  source  of  supply  so  far  as  "personality' 
goes,  but  he  should  allow  the  planning  of  the 
house  to  be  evolved  in  a  rational  manner,  in 
harmony  with  the  environment  and  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  I  recall  one  instance  where 
a  house  was  practically  built  around  a  rug.  It 
cost  my  client,  a  young  married  man,  several 
thousand  dollars  to  avoid  the  chance  of  hurting 
the  feelings  of  his  mother-in-law.  Shi-  had 
presented  her  daughter 
with  a  large  rug  as  a  wed- 
ding present,  and  to  accom- 
modate it  the  house  had  to 
he  made  much  larger  than 
was  necessary.  In  another 
case  my  client  owned  a 
dining-room  set,  number- 
less large,  cumbersome. 


Plan  of  the 
second  floor 
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Griffin  &  Wynkoop,  architects  of  restoration 
The  restored  guest  cottage  at  historic  York  HaJl,  Yorktown, 
Va..  built  in  1693.    It  has  all  the  character  of  an  English 
cottage,  and  is  a  shining  example  of  the  charm  that  may 
inhere  in  the  simplest  design 

oak  pieces,  of  the  period  known  as  early  Grand 
Rapids,  and  which  would  have  required  a  huge 
room  to  hold  them.    After  much  persuasion  and 


Oswald  C.  He 


A  small  stucco  house  at  Great  Neck,  L.  I.,  of  well-balanced  Colonial  design,  that  is  given  in- 
dividuality by  such  details  as  the  low  roof  railing,  the  carrying  up  of  the  gable  ends  above  the 
roof  line  and  coping  them  with  brick,  and  the  inclusion  of  a  brick  sill  course  to  harmonize 
with  the  brick  entrance  steps  and  path 


argument  I  prevailed  upon  him  to  sell  them. 
I  then  designed  a  spacious  but  much  more 
economical  dining  room  and  bought  him  some 
appropriate  furniture  in  keeping  with  the  style 
of  the  house,  for  less  than  it  would  have  cost  to 
harbor  his  oaken  monstrosities. 

While  magazines,  books,  and  newspapers  have 
been,  especially  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  a  big 
factor  in  educating  the  public  mind  in  regard 
to  architecture,  readers  should  be  careful  to 
discriminate  between  gold  and  dross.  For 
example,  when  you  come  across  those  pretty 
pictures  of  plans  of  houses  and  gardens,  ac- 
companied by  a  contractor's  detailed  estimate  of 
cost,  it  would  be  wise — before  selecting  one 
and  starting  in  to  dig — to  get  some  professional 
advice. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  one  of  these 
pictures,  "a  charming  villa"  which  a  reliable 
contractor  swears  he  can  produce  for  }>7,ooo. 

"The  exterior,"  according  to  the  description, 
"is  an  original  design."  This  is  painfully  true. 
In  other  words  it  is  an  architectural  abortion. 
The  plan  resembles  a  crazy  quilt  with  a  pattern 
of  "nooks"  and  "bays"  and  "seats."  But  the 
full  note  of  bad  taste  and  irrational  design  is 
sounded  in  the  "perspective  view  of  the  living 
room."  Here  we  have  a  baronial  hall  in  the  New- 
Art  style  which  if  executed  in  modest  materials 
of  the  size  depicted  in  the  generous  "perspective," 
would  total  as  much  as  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
"villa,"  and  rapidly  induce  melancholia  in  the 
unfortunate  occupant.  The  pictures  themselves 
would  merit  no  serious  attention  were  it  not  for 
the  accompanying  "detailed  estimate  of  cost." 
Here  is  practised  the  most  brazen  deception.  Of 
what  possible  value  are 
these  figures  without  a 
specification  ?  Granting 
that  the  prospejctive 
owner  succumbs  to  the 
pictorial  anesthetic  and 
actually  believes  that  the 
thing  before  him  could 
become  a  home,  let  us 
examine  the  "estimate." 

First  we  have  "  Ex- 
cavating, #130."  Good. 
In  a  favorable  soil  it 
might  be  accomplished 
for  the  sum  named.  But 
what  if  rocks,  boulders, 
or  solid  ledge  are  en- 
countered, to  say  nothing 
of  silt  and  quicksand: 
I  he  next  item  is  "Ma- 
sonry, #1, 740."  A  vague 
term  is  "masonry"  at 
best.  Stone  laid  in 
mortar  is  perhaps  the 
first  picture   in  the 


A.  C.  Werth,  architect 
Another  charming  interpretation  of  the  Colonial  design,  with  modern  variations. 


The  home  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Hole,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 


mind's  eye  of  the  layman,  or  if  he  is  more  so- 
phisticated he  will  translate  this  into  brick  or 
concrete.  But  of  what  quality  and  kind:  The 
writer,  who  boasts  of  no  more  than  ordinary 
physical  strength,  once  kicked  over  a  section  of 
"masonry"  wall  twelve  inches  thick,  three  feet 
high,  and  three  days  old,  built  of  dry  brick  laid 
in  a  mortar  composed  of  lime,  dirt,  and  a  suspicion 
of  cement;  at  least  there  were  some  empty  cement 
bags  lying  ostentatiously  in  the  foreground. 
What  is  assured,  therefore,  in  the  statement  of  a 
contractor  that  the  "masonry"  will  cost  #1,740? 
Nothing,  except  that  it  will  probably  be  very  poor 
stuff.  And  so  on  through  the  list.  What  kind  of 
plumbing  and  hardware,  what  quality  of  wood- 
work and  painting:  "Steam  heat  and  electric 
light"  sounds  alluring,  but  at  the  price  it  would  be 
cheaper  and  safer  to  rely  upon  the  trusty  fireplace 
and  candle  of  our  forefathers. 

One  of  the  most  trying  commands  received 
from  the  owner  is  to  provide  something  "orig- 
inal"; something  odd  and  unlike  what  his  neigh- 
bor has.  This  desire  to  be  "  different "  is  a  healthy 
one  and  is  highly  commendable,  if  not  carried 
to  an  extreme.  But  many  people  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  to  live  among  oddities  is  tiring  to 
the  eye  and  generally  disturbing.  Simple  forms 
and  harmonious  colors,  avoiding  the  conspicuous 
and  the  glaring,  will  generally  be  found  to  wear 
well  and  be  the  most  productive  of  real  enjoy- 
ment. It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  there 
is  no  intermediate  step  between  so-called  origin- 
ality (often  perilously  near  to  vulgarity)  and 
what  is  termed  commonplace.  Beauty  of  color 
and  chastity  of  form  find  a  parallel  in  harmony  of 
sound  and  purity  of  tone.  Our  ears  are  generally 
better  trained  than  our  eyes.  Most  of  us  can 
readily  distinguish  between  harmony  and  discord 
in  music,  but  we  often  fail  to  discover  incongruity 
in  form  and  color.  The  approved  styles  of  the 
past,  modified  to  conform  to  present  conditions, 
will  generally  produce  an  agreeable  composition. 
But  this  requires  a  trained  and  experienced  hand. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  average  owner  interested 
111  building  a  house  was  mostly  concerned  with  its 
superficial  appearance.  Women,  in  particular, 
were  rarely  interested  in  anything  but  the  picture 
of  the  finished  outside  and  inside  surfaces.  The 
plan,  beyond  the  assurance  that  the  rooms  would 
be  of  a  certain  size,  "with  plenty  of  big  closets," 
claimed  but  little  of  their  attention.  As  for  the 
specification,  it  was  often  ignored  entirely,  even 
by  the  man,  or  passed  over  with  general  instruc- 
tions to  "have  it  substantial."  But  travel  and 
reading  have  done  wonders.  Most  people  now 
know  that,  in  actual  practice,  the  value  of  these 
three  divisions  is,  if  anything,  reversed.  Of  most 
importance  is  the  specification.  It  designates 
the  kind  and  quality  of  the  material  and  labor 
to  be  employed.  Of  next  importance  is  the  plan. 
To  the  practical  arrangement  and  interesting 
sequence  of  the  rooms  are  due,  in  a  large  measure, 
the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  occupants.  The 
plan  and  specification  are  the  backbone  and  vital 
organs  of  the  structure.  As  for  the  superficial 
treatment  of  the  exterior  and  interior  surfaces, 
"handsome  is  as  handsome  does"  applies  to 
buildings  as  to  humans.  Just  as  clothes  do  not 
make  the  man,  so  the  decoration  of  walls  and 
ceiling  does  not  make  the  home.  Generally  an 
architect  who  can  draw  an  interesting  plan  and 
write  a  good  specification  can  be  depended  on  to 
produce  a  pleasing  facade. 

Economy  of  plan  is  of  vital  importance.  How 
often  do  you  hear  a  man  say:  "I  gave  up  the  idea 
of  building  because  the  estimates  were  too  high." 
Probably  nine  such  cases  out  of  ten  are  due  to  an 
ill-conceived  plan,  in  which  but  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  economies  of  structure  and  arrange- 
ment. By  eliminating  waste  space  in  rooms  and 
halls,  by  figuring  spans  and  heights  to  accord 
with  the  market  sizes  of  beams  and  studs,  by 
reducing  the  number  of  chimneys  and  lines  of 
plumbing  pipes  to  a  minimum  (in  the  skillful 
placing  of  fireplaces  and  bathrooms)  or  by  using 
one  material,  or  method,  in  place  of  another,  the 
cost  may  often  be  so  materially  reduced  that  an 
otherwise  hopeless  proposal  becomes  acceptable, 
and  a  profitable  investment. 

Among  such  economies  there  is  one  whose 
importance  is  not  always  appreciated.  It  is 
the  superfluous  room — the  room  that  you  think 
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you  want,  but  never  use.  Few  owners  realize 
what  this  acutally  means  in  dollars  and  cents. 
1  he  cubic  contents  of  an  unnecessary  reception 
room,  billiard  room,  or  den,  or  an  unnecessary 
amount  of  waste  space  in  rooms,  closets,  and 
halls  due  to  bad  planning,  which  frequently 
carries  with  it  an  idle  room  and  waste  space  above, 
materially  increases  the  total  cost.  Here  is 
money  invested  which  brings  no  return,  and  there 
is  entailed  a  constant  expense  in  interest  on  the 
capital  squandered,  not  only  on  the  room  itself, 
but  for  furnishings  and  maintenance.  By 
reducing  waste  space  to  a  minimum  and  by  omit- 
ting all  but  necessary  rooms,  and,  if  desired, 
designing  the  plan  so  that  the  building  may  be 
added  to  when  needed,  a  sum  may  be  saved  that 
is  generally  more  than  the  architect's  fee. 

The  elimination  of  the  bureau  effects  a  con- 
siderable saving.  This  piece  of  furniture  takes 
up  about  eight  square  feet  of  space,  which  requires 
the  bedrooms  to  be  made  larger  than  necessary. 
I  he  bureau  itself  is  a  fundamentally  bad  and 
impractical  piece  of  furniture,  for  the  reason  that 
constant  attention  is  required  to  keep  the  con- 
tents of  the  drawers  in  order,  and  even  then  the 
articles  are  necessarily  superimposed,  and  con- 
sequently hidden  from  view. 

At  no  greater  cost  than  a  bureau,  one  third  of 
the  space  of  a  two-by-four-foot  closet  (which  is 
approximately  the  closet  space  allowed  per  person 
to  a  bedroom)  can  be  fitted  with  a  case  containing 
shallow  tills,  drawers,  and  shelves,  sufficient 
to  hold  the  contents  of  the  average  bureau  or 
chiffonier,  while  the  other  two  thirds  of  the  closet 
contains  a  rod  and  hangers  to  support  wearing 
apparel  that  would  otherwise  occupy  the  entire 
closet,  if  the  clothes  were  hung  on  hangers  and 
wall  hooks.  A  mirror  on  the  inside  of  the  closet 
door  completes  the  necessary  equipment.  A 
net  saving  of  #100,  and  upward,  per  bedroom, 
can  be  made  by  eliminating  the  bureau,  which 
at  its  best  is  a  cumbersome  nuisance.  In  a  two 
and  a  half  story  country  residence,  containing 
four  double  bedrooms  and  two  single  bedrooms, 
the  space  saved  by  the  elimination  of  the  bureaus 
(for  the  size  of  the  bedroom  can  then  be  reduced 
as  well  as  the  space  below  and  above  it)  is  approx- 
imately 2,000  cubic  feet.  Think  what  this 
means!  At  50  cents  a  cubic  foot,  it  means  a 
saving  of  #1,000.  The  bureau,  or  chiffonier, 
is  not,  of  course,  to  be  confused  with  a  woman's 
dressing  table,  which  is  always  a  convenient, 
useful,  and  attractive  article  of  bedroom  furni- 
ture. 

The  dining  room  in  small  houses  and  apart- 
ments is  often  a  needless  expense.  This  room  is 
not  ordinarily  used  more  than  three  hours  out  of 
the  twenty-four  and  contains  furniture  unsuited 
for  use  in  any  other  part  of  the  house.  Its 
elimination  requires  a  slight  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  serving  pantry  to  accommodate  the  silver, 
glass,  china,  and  linen,  usually  kept  (in  the  dining 
room)  in  sideboards  and  in  china  and  glass  cabin- 
ets, which  are  a  great  deal  more  costly  than 
pantry  dressers.  Even  with  the  larger  pantry 
and  the  size  of  the  living  room  increased,  the 
sum  of  these  enlargements  need  not  necessarily 
equal  the  size  of  the  eliminated  dining  room. 
But  even  if  it  does,  there  is  still  a  saving  in  the 
cost  of  most  of  the  dining  room  furniture.  No 
sideboards  and  glass  or  china  cabinets  are  needed. 
Instead  of  the  round  dining  table  and  the  stiff 
and  generally  uncomfortable  chairs,  an  oblong 
table,  which  is  an  ornament  to  any  living  room, 
is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  room  nearest  the 
pantry  door,  and  use  made  of  more  comfortable 
chairs.  Few  people  who  occupy  small  houses, 
and  small  duplex  apartments,  object  to  a  tabl- 
being  set  and  cleared  at  one  end  of  the  living  room. 
If  desired,  a  temporary  screen  or  folding  doors  will 
hide  this  operation.  At  the  very  least  there  is 
a  saving  of  the  cost  of  usual  dining  room  furniture 
and  a  gain  in  the  size  of  the  living  room,  which 
adds  to  its  usefulness  and  improves  its  appear- 
ance. Often  the  enlarged  pantry  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  fit  the  window  end  with  a  table  and  two 
benches,  enabling  a  small  family  to  eat  breakfast 
and  luncheon  here,  and  even  dinner — when  there 
are  no  guests — leaving  the  living  room  practically 
undisturbed. 

The  suburban  house  is  not  so  restricted  in 
area  as  the  city  house,  but  on  the  othet  hand  it 
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hasn't  so  much  ground  to  spread  over  as  the 
country  house  and,  generally  speaking,  it  must 
be  simpler  and  less  expensive  than  either  of  its 
relatives. 

I  he  principal  rooms  of  a  suburban  house  may 
face  the  street  or  the  garden,  and  the  entrance 
may  be  in  front  or  on  either  side.  Being  an 
all-year-' round  house,  the  principal  rooms  should 
face  the  sun  and  the  prevailing  summer  breezes. 

As  the  greatest  joy  of  life  is  anticipation,  care 
should  be  taken  to  place  the  kitchen  farthest  from 
the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  so  that  your 
dinner  guest  will  not  be  able  to  figure  out  the 
complete  menu  before  he  removes  his  hat  and 
coat. 

I  he  ground  around  the  house  merits  particular 
attention.  Its  treatment  often  makes  or  mars 
the  house  architecture,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of 
money  should  be  included  in  the  budget  to  secure 
the  services  of  your  architect,  or  an  associated 
landscape  architect,  to  design  the  setting  and  then 
to  pay  for  the  walks  and  lawns,  the  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  for  a  flower  or  vegetable  garden,  or 
both. 

The  exterior  should  reflect  the  good  taste  and 
the  rational  plan  displayed  inside.  Its  style 
should  be  appropriate  to  the  neighborhood  and 
exhibit  due  respect  for  precedent.  It  should 
neither  be  freakish  nor  too  exotic.  Remember 
that  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  your  having 
to  move  some  day.  Americans  rarely  take  root 
and  stay  in  one  place  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
Therefore  your  house  should  be  both  attractive 
and  conservative  in  appearance,  and  interesting 
but  not  too  unconventional  in  plan  to  suit  the 
average  seeker  of  a  ready-made  home.  Then, 
when  you  decide,  or  are  obliged,  to  sell  it,  you 
won't  lose  and  you  may 
profit. 

The  homebuilder 
should  know  that  it  is 
profitable  to  buy,  and  to 
build  economically — but 
never  cheaply.  He  should 
learn  that  it  pays  to  re- 
spect tradition,  to  em- 
ploy good  taste,  and  not 
to  try  to  be  original,  re- 
membering that  original- 
ity often  lives  next  door 
to  vulgarity. 

We  owe  it  to  our  chil- 
dren to  build  more  taste- 
fully and  less  wastefully; 
to  build  more  beautifully 
and  less  flimsilv;  for,  be- 
ing largely  the  product  of 
their  environment,  our 
children  may  be  depended 
upon  to  acquire  and  to 
cultivate  the  taste  that 
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Roger  H.  Billiard,  architect 
With  its  simple  latticed  portico  and  little  lean-to  kitchen  en- 
trance, this  small  Colonial  house  at  Flushing  is  satisfy ingly 
true  in  feeling  to  its  prototype — an  effect  that  is  heightened  by 
the  great  square  chimney.   Residence  of  Morris  L.  Beard,  Esq. 


surrounds  them.  Build  smaller  and  better  homes 
— homes  that  are  more  tasteful  and  more  eco- 
nomical. 


In  building  a  new  house  remember  that  the  style  should  be  appropriate  to  the  neighborhood, 
both  attractive  and  conservative  in  appearance,  and  interesting  but  not  too  unconventional 
in  plan  to  suit  the  average  seeker  of  a  ready-made  home — that  is  if  you  plan  to  dispose  of  it 
later  on,  after  the  proverbial  American  custom 


,  H.  Straub,  architect 

A  distinguished  handling  of  the  small  house  problem,  and  an  interesting  study  in  roof  lines — the  Hope  residence  at  Knoxville,  Term. 


Theodate  Pope,  architect 


An  interesting  example  of  oak  paneling  in  the  Elizabethan  style — the  great  hall  in  the  Alan  Lehman  residence  at  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y.  The  huge  stone  fireplace,  the  gallery,  the  exposed  timbers,  are  all  authentic  structural  notes,  and  the  furnishings 
— the  linenfold  screen,  the  simple  paneled  bench  near  the  fire,  the  Elizabethan  table — harmoniously  echo  the  theme 
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Paneling 
in 
Oak 


Photographs  by 
John  Wallace  Gillies 


A  distinguished  use  of  oak  paneling  in  the 
Parge  residence,  New  York  City.  Note  the 
handling  of  the  paneling  with  relation  to 
the  slanting  ceiling,  where  the  upper  row  of 
panels  is  halved  in  height  to  conform  to  the 
space,  and  doubled  in  width,  the  half-height 
(but  not  the  double  width)  in  the  panels  being 
carried  on  around  the  end  walls  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  ceiling.  Not  the  least  of 
this  room's  attractions  is  the  exquisite  carv- 
ing on  newel  post  and  baluster  base,  to 
which  the  photograph  does  not  do  justice 


F.  K.  Sterner,  architect 


A  remarkably  fine  effect  has  been  achieved  here 
with  oak  paneling.  The  paneling  itself  is  beau- 
tifully spaced,  and  the  pilasters  on  either  side 
of  the  fireplace,  as  well  as  the  Grinling  Gibbons 
carving  enframing  the  overmantel  painting,  are 
finely  executed,  the  whole  making  a  delightful 
background  without  a  minimizing  of  that  back- 
ground's importance.  Drawing  room  in  the 
residence  of  L.  H.  Shearman,  Esq.,  Lakeville, 
Long  Island 


James  W.  O'Connor,  architect 
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^7"0T  all  of  my  country  cousins 
recognize  their  allegiance  to 
me.  Some  of  them  are  as 
free  as  the  air,  going  and  com- 
ing at  will,  taking  up  their  abode  on  my 
farm  if  it  pleases  them,  nourished  by  the 
surplus  bounty  of  my  fields  and  orchards. 
And  yet  I  cannot  consider  them  other 
than  paying  guests.  Their  board  costs 
me  nothing  if  I  keep  an  eye  on  my 
garden  seeds.  I  do  not  even  begrudge 
the  robins  their  few  cherries.  For  the 
most  part  they  deliver  my  orchard  from  its 
enemies. 

In  any  event  they  give  far  more  than  they  re- 
ceive. They  gladden  our  eyes  with  their  beauty 
and  our  ears  with  their  music.  They  contribute 
animation  to  the  rural  scene.  They  turn  our 
hearts  toward  the  more  delicate  and  refined 
offerings  of  nature  and  add  sweetness  to  our 
lives.  They  people  the  upper  air  and  lift  our 
eyes  and  minds  above  the  sod.  They  are  as 
much  a  part  of  our  life  here  as  the  grass  and  the 
trees.  Rock  Walls  Farm  without  its  birds  would 
be  inconceivable.  The  coming  of  spring  and 
the  return  of  the  birds  are  synonymous.  How 
eagerly  we  await  them! 

Is  there  any  more  joyous  sound  in  the  universe 
than  the  song  of  a  bird?  The  lyrics  of  the  robin 
and  the  song  sparrow  are  so  common  that  they 
sometimes  go  unnoticed,  but  when  I  stop  to 
listen  to  them  the  music  seems  to  make  the  whole 
world  a  happier  place  to  live  in  and  the  country 
the  best  part  of  it.  The  vocal  acrobatics  of  the 
catbird  by  the  brookside,  the  warbling  of  the 
vireo,  the  calls  of  chewink  and  chickadee,  of 
phoebe  and  cuckoo  and  jay,  the  sweet  piping 
of  the  bluebird,  the  oriole's  love  song,  the  whim- 
sical notes  of  the  wood  thrush — these  and  all 
the  others  have  woven  themselves  into  the  warp 
and  woof  of  our  being. 

To  awake  at  dawn  when  the  birds  are  in  full 
chorus  in  May  is  to  face  the  day  more  gladly. 
\\  hat  a  symphony  it  is!  First  one  sleepy  peep 
and  then  another.  Then  an  experimental  tuning 
up,  followed  by  a  brave  aria  from  a  song  sparrow, 
and  soon  the  whole  gay,  mad  choir  is  in  full  voice, 
untroubled  by  any  rules  of  synchronization  and 
yet  marvelously  harmonious. 

And  my  kindred  of  the  tree-tops  minister  to 
my  eyes  as  well  as  to  my  ears.  The  great,  curv- 
ing swoop  of  the  barn  swallow,  the  dipping,  gliding 
flight  of  the  goldfinch,  the  soaring  of  the  hawk  are 
transitory  perfection.    The  bits  of  color  they 
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bring  to  us  are  as  welcome  as  the  flowers — the 
robin's  ruddy  breast,  the  orange  of  the  redstart, 
the  startling  scarlet  of  the  tanager,  the  deep  blue 
of  the  indigo  bunting.  The  oriole's  flight  is  a 
thing  of  flaming  beauty.  But  to  see  a  vivid 
goldfinch  in  the  green  grass,  beside  the  dandelion 
blossoms,  is  the  most  breath-taking  vision  of 
all.  I  think  it  even  rivals  the  beauty  of  a  blue- 
bird darting  athwart  a  blossoming  apple  tree. 

When  God  created  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  bade 
them  be  fruitful  and  multiply,  he  was  loving 
mankind.  No  other  gift  of  his  ministers  so  com- 
pletely to  the  esthetic  needs  of  our  natures.  The 
birds  are  the  loveliest  of  our  kindred. 

I  approach  this  subject  with  some  trepidation, 
since  I  am  in  no  degree  an  ornithologist.  My 
knowledge  of  the  subject — if  it  may  be  called 
knowledge — is  based  on  very  casual  and  indolent 
observations.  I  have  taken  no  bird  census  of 
my  farm,  have  neither  photographed  nor  meas- 
ured my  feathered  kinsmen.  Yet  I  have  lived 
with  them  day  after  day,  and  I  feel  that  I  know 
them  even  if  I  do  not  know  all  the  facts  about 
them.  I  find  that  I  am  less  interested  in  facts 
than  in  effects.  1  love  them  so  well,  these  gay  and 
tuneful  neighbors  of  mine,  that  I  want  to  tell  you 
about  them  if  I  may  do  it  as  a  plain  countryman 
and  not  as  an  ornithologist. 

For  several  years  I  have  kept  a  sort  of  irregular, 
unbalanced  diary  in  which  I  have  recorded  some 
of  my  amateurish  but  loving  observations.  Per- 
haps a  few  excerpts  from  this  diary,  mixing  up 
the  years  to  suit  my  purpose,  may  serve  as  weM 
as  any  other  method  to  express  the  joy  and  satis- 
faction of  my  daily  contact  with  the  birds.  I 
will  begin,  as  my  own  enthusiasm  always  begins, 
with  the  spring. 

April  20.  For  a  week  past  we  have  had  mild 
weather  and  have  been  watching  for  the  birds, 
but  only  the  blue  jays  and  chickadees  and  a  flock 
of  juncoes  rewarded  our  watchfulness.  This 
morning  was  cold,  blustery,  blizzardy,  as  though 
spring  had  decided  not  to  come  after  all.  Then, 
in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  the  sun  brok  • 
through  the  clouds,  though  there  was  still  a  chill 
north  wind  blowing.  Hungry  song  sparrow:; 
came  near  the  house  and  barn  in  search  of  food. 
Madam  called  me  to  look  at  a  bluebird  that  clung 
to  the  trunk  of  our  big  locust  tree,  he  was  so  near 
the  window  and  looked  so  fat  and  fluffy  and  so 
very  blue.  And  as  he  flew  away  we  saw  another 
bird,  a  brown  one,  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree. 

We  were  unable  to  identify  him  at  first.  His 
back  was  a  smooth,  reddish  brown;  later,  1:1  a 
shadow,  it  seemed  to  have  an  olive  cast.  The 
tail  was  a  brighter  brown.  The  breast  w  as  pearly 
gray,  heavily  spotted  or  mottled  with  black  at  the 
throat. 

As  we  watched  we  saw  two  or  three  more  of 
them  on  the  lawn,  and  a  fat  red-breasted  robin 
or  two  Then  a  flock  of  gray  juncoes  came. 
The  cold  wind  ruffled  their  feathers  and  they 
looked  unhappy. 

The  brown  birds  stayed  about  the  house  long 
enough  for  us  to  identify  them  certainly  as  hermit 
thrushes.  I  have  learned  that  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  these  handsome  songsters  have  been  seen 
in  our  section  this  year.  They  are  among  the 
earliest  spring  visitors,  I  am  told,  coming  with 
the  bluebirds  and  robins.  But  they  are  migrating 
and  will  not  stay  with  us  long.  That  is  why  we 
have  never  heard  the  wonderful  song  of  the  hermit 
thrush  here,  for  they  do  not  sing  until  later,  after 
they  have  left  us. 

May  1.  I  surprised  a  white-throated  sparrow 
in  the  barn  to-day.  He  seemed  quite  unafraid. 
He  is  one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  the 
sparrows  but  less  common  with  us  than  some 


other  kinds.  He  had  a  conspicuous 
white  patch  at  his  throat  and  a  white 
band  across  each  eye;  his  back  was  a 
rich,  reddish  brown.  I  didn't  hear  his 
"  peabody-bird  "  song. 

May  3.  The  redwing  blackbirds  are 
among  our  early  arrivals,  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  come  up  to  our  farm,  pre- 
ferring the  swampy  land  down  the  road. 
They  are  so  handsome  and  glossy!  We 
have  bluebirds  a-plenty  now,  and  they 
will  stay  with  us  until  October.  Even  in 
midsummer  I  occasionally  see  one  flashing  by. 
Just  now  they  like  to  sit  on  the  tops  of  the  posts  in 
our  berry  patch  and  pipe  their  gentle  little  lays. 
The  phoebes,  too,  have  come.  They  sit  on  the 
little  wire  fence  around  the  early  pea  patch  near 
the  barn,  jerking  their  tails  up  and  down  as  they 
announce  their  names. 

May  6.  We  always  used  to  listen  for  the 
chimney  swifts  at  about  this  time,  but  since  we 
put  the  cap  on  the  chimney  they  come  no  more. 
They  were  dirty  birds,  and  when  one  escaped 
into  the  room  from  the  fireplace  it  was  a  nuisance, 
but  we  liked  to  hear  their  companionable  twitter- 
ing in  the  chimney  and  to  watch  their  wide  swoops 
over  the  roof. 

May  7.  A  pair  of  phoebes  have  started  house- 
keeping in  the  old  nest  on  the  shed  rafter  at  the 
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barn.    I  wonder  if  it  is  last  year's  couple  returned. 

May  8.  Starlings,  it  seems  to  me,  are  becom- 
ing more  numerous  hereabouts.  At  this  season 
they  are  fine  and  fat  and  glossy  and  whistle  like  a 
boy.    Sometimes  they  fool  me,  but  never  my  dog. 

May  9.  More  and  more  catbirds  are  coming. 
They  are  among  our  most  companionable  and 
musical  birds.  Brave,  too.  The  other  day  I 
saw  two  of  them  attack  and  eventually  dispatch 
a  snake.  They  are  beautiful,  particularly  in 
form.  Their  gray  coats  fit  them  so  perfectly, 
I  hope  several  pairs  will  build  near  the  house. 
Last  year  Lady  Graygown  made  her  home  and 
reared  her  family  in  the  lilac  bush  where  I  could 
watch  the  whole  procedure.  She  soon  became 
accustomed  to  my  inquisitiveness  and  would 
watch  me  with  eyes  like  jet  beads. 

May  10.  Robins  are  hopping  about  on  the 
lawn  after  the  rain,  cocking  their  heads  to  listen 
and  then  pulling  out  long  angleworms.  After 
all,  common  as  he  is,  is  there  anything  much 
handsomer  than  a  fine,  fat  cock  robin  in  May." 

May  12.  For  some  time  now  we  have  been 
hearing  the  song  of  the  Maryland  yellowthroat. 
It  is  usually  described  as  "Witchety,  witchety, 
witchery,"  To  me  the  accent  seems  not  to  fall 
on  the  first  syllable  of  the  triplet,  which  is  usually 
three  .times  repeated—  "Te-witchety.  witchety, 
witch!"  Sometimes  he  seems  to  be  saying, 
"  Sweet,  very  sweet,  very  sweet." 
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He  is  a  shy  fellow.  When  I  try  to  get  near  him 
he  flies  provokingly  away  with  a  little  "Chit- 
chit."  I  have  followed  him  through  the  swamp 
for  half  an  hour  without  a  good  look.  But 
to-day  one  alighted  near  me  and  I  had  a  splendid 
chance  to  observe  his  black  velvet  mask,  his 
greenish  brown  coat,  and  his  yellow  vest. 

May  13.  To-day  I  have  been  hearing  five  or 
six  oven  birds  calling  to  one  another  in  the  old 
pastures  with  their  crescendo  "  Teacher,  teacher, 
teacher,"  repeated  seven  or  eight  times.  The 
oven  bird,  like  the  brilliant  redstart  and  the 
yellowthroat,  is  «t>ne  of  the  warbler  tribe  that 
spends  his  summers  with  us. 

May  14.  The  birds  not  already  mated  are 
busy  courting.  This  morning  I  witnessed  two 
fights  between  males  -song  sparrows  and  cat- 
birds. The  catbirds  kept  it  up  for  several 
minutes  and  I  suppose  the  victor  won  the  lady 
fair.  Pretty  and  harmless  righting,  it  seemed  to 
me,  but  to  the  combatants  it  was  doubtless  as 


"Catbirds  .  .  .  are  beautiful,  particularly  in 
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fierce  and  determined  as  a  battle  between  two  bull 
moose. 

May  15.  I  have  seen  the  first  Baltimore  oriole 
to-day,  in  all  the  brilliance  of  his  Princeton 
colors  and  accompanied  by  his  less  gorgeous  mate. 
Usually  he  precedes  his  bride  by  several  days. 
He  sits  on  a  branch  of  the  big  elm  tree,  which 
he  thinks  would  be  a  fine  place  for  a  nest,  and 
calls  in  the  most  plaintive,  alluring  tones  imagin- 
able, "  Here,  here,  here,  sweetheart,  here,  my 
dear,  over  here."  But  his  more  practical  mate 
appears  not  to  heed.  Perhaps  she  is  used  to  his 
blandishments  and  is  somewhat  disillusioned. 
She  knows  he  is  a  bit  lazy,  for  all  his  handsome 
coat  and  rich  voice.  She  goes  about  the  business 
of  house  hunting,  trusting  rather  to  her  own  good 
judgment  than  to  his  caressing  invitation. 

Later  on  the  oriole  will  sing  a  more  triumphant 
song.  He  prefers  the  elm  tree  but  will  sing 
sometimes  among  the  apple  blossoms,  and  we 
shall  hear  him — though  he  is  often  invisible  in 
spite  of  his  brilliant  orange  and  black.  He  has 
a  fine,  rich,  contralto  voice,  among  the  fullest 
notes  we  hear.  Sometimes  he  seems  to  sing, 
"Hear  my  pretty  music;  can  you  beat  it?"  A 
little  vain,  I  fancy,  he  is.  Meanwhile  his  mate 
will  be  industriously  raising  her  brood  in  a 
wonderful  hanging  nest  in  the  elm  tree  or  the 
orchard. 

May  16.  The  chipping  sparrows — little  brown 
chaps  with  a  black  line  through  the  eye — seem 
to  be  very  bold  and  tame  this  year,  hopping  about 
on  the  lawn  and  allowing  us  to  approach-  close 
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to  them.  They  seem  to  be  doing  a  good  deal  of 
quarreling  among  themselves. 

At  six  o'clock  this  afternoon  we  were  treated 
to  the  finest  bird  chorus  of  the  year  thus  far — 
robins,  catbirds,  bluebirds,  and  song  sparrows 
trilliriii  away  at  a  great  rate,  and  at  a  little  dis- 
tance the  fluty  notes  of  a  thrush. 

May  17.  We  have  been  hearing  to-day  the 
sweet  it  somewhat  monotonous  song  of  the  field 
sparrow — "Te-whee,  te-whee,  te-whee,  tee-tee- 
tee-tee-tee-tee" — with  the  last  six  peeps  on  the 
same  note.  I  have  seldom  heard  any  variation 
of  this  but  am  told  that  the  song  is  often  changed. 
Indeed,  the  field  sparrow  is  said  to  be  a  very 
versatile  singer,  chanting  his  vesper  hymn  with 
exultation. 

May  19.  Heard  to-day  the  rapid,  robin-like 
song  of  the  vireo  and  saw  him  singing  in  the  elm 
tree  and  hopping  from  branch  to  branch. 

High  in  the  air  a  great  hawk  circled  majestically, 
annoyed  by  the  daring  attacks  of  three  smaller 
birds —kingbirds,  no  doubt. 

May  20.  The  brown  thrasher  has  come.  I 
have  not  seen  or  heard  one  for  several  years, 
though  they  used  to  build  in  our  dewberry  thicket 
before  I  cleaned  it  out.  I  knew  his  voice  at  once, 
however.  There  is  no  other  quite  like  it.  It 
resembles  the  catbird's  in  some  respects,  but  it  is 
clearer  and  louder  and  is  not  broken  by  the  cat- 
bird's harsh  note.  I  think  of  no  other  bird  song 
more  exuberant. 

He  was  singing  first  in  the  orchard  back  of  the 
house  and  the  whole  farm  rang  with  his  music. 
He  would  invent  or  imitate  a  little  melody,  re- 
peat it  twTice,  and  then  change  swiftly  to  another. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  his  repertoire. 

Then  he  flew  nearer  to  the  house  and  finally 
off  toward  the  south,  and  I  saw  him  plainly — 
cinnamon  brown  with  a  very  long  tail. 

May  21.  We  have  recently  been  hearing  the 
canary-like  song  of  the  goldfinch  and  now  a  flock 
has  arrived.  They  are  enjoying  themselves  in  the 
upper  branches  of  the  elm  tree  where  it  is  difficult 
to  see  them.  Their  black  and  yellow  is  less 
conspicuous  than  one  might  suppose  among  the 
light  green  young  leaves.  Even  with  opera 
glasses  trained  on  the  branches  I  am  conscious 
of  the  illusion  that  it  is  the  little  leaves  that  are 
singing  so  blithely. 

The  flock  will  soon  be  sporting  among  the 
orchard  trees  and  later  they  will  separate  and  go 
to  housekeeping.  They  do  not  mate  until  Julv 
as  a  rule.  I  have  seen  a  pair  courting  in  my 
garden  as  late  as  July  12th.  They  are  our  latest 
nesters  except  the  cedar  waxwings.  They  wait 
till  they  can  get  thistledown  and  fluff  from 
cattail  heads  for  building  material. 

Their  song  is  delicate  and  sweet,  and  whether 
in  flight  or  perched  on  a  branch  they  are  a  delight 
to  the  eye.  One  of  the  finest  sights  I  ever  saw 
was  a  goldfinch,  soaring  with  the  wind  against 
the  leaden  gray  of  an  approaching  storm  cloud. 
He  was  like  a  living  firebrand. 

May  22.  While  I  am  at  work  in  the  garden 
these  fine  May  days  the  towhees  orchewinks, 
with  their  ruddy  sides,  come  to  keep  me  company, 
scratching  in  the  earth  like  chickens.  The 
chewink  has  two  calls  with  which  I  am  familiar, 
the  "To-whee"  and  a  longer,  laughing  one  which 
always  sounds  to  me  like  "Leap  year,  te-he- 
he-he-he-he." 

May  23.  This  is  the  time 
of  year  when  we  watch  for 
flocks  of  migrating  warblers  to 
pause  in  our  orchard.  They 
are  little  olive-yellow  chaps  for 
the  most  part.  I  do  not  know 
many  of  the  twenty-odd  var- 
ieties. I  have  seen  them  visit 
an  apple  tree  by  the  score,  tak- 
ing a  peck  at  every  blossom  for 
larva?.  They  must  do  us  a  lot 
of  good. 

To-day  I  saw  one  of  the  love- 
liest of  these  migratory  warb- 
lers, the  male  magnolia.  He 
had  a  conspicuous  yellow  patch 
on  his  rump  and  sharply  drawn 
black  lines  and  bands  on  his 
head,  wings,  and  body.  He  was 
resting  on  one  of  my  young 
apple  trees. 
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May  24.  While  the  catbird's  song  is  unmis- 
takable, he  sometimes  displays  his  kinship  with 
the  mockingbird.  To-day  I  heard  a  catbird 
imitating  an  oriole.  Not  infrequently  he  sounds 
the  phoebe's  notes. 

May  25.  \\  hile  engaged  in  spraying  the 
orchard  I  discovered  a  lovely  little  cup-shaped, 
nest  in  the  low  crotch  of  a  young  apple  tree,  with 
four  small,  pure  white,  unspotted  eggs  in  it. 
I  kept  my  eye  on  that  tree  and  had  the  good 
fortune  later  to  find  the  mother  sitting  on  the 
nest.  She  was  a  small  bird  with  head  and  back 
of  Quaker  gray  tinged  with  a  sort  of  olive  brown. 
I  have  identified  her  as  a  least  flycatcher,  the  only 
one  I  have  ever  seen.  Such  discoveries  help  to- 
make  life  adventurous. 

May  26.  The  American  cuckoo's  call  is  more 
familiar  to  us  than  the  sight  of  hitn.  It  is  not 
like  that  of  the  cuckoo  clock,  which  is  an  imita- 
tion of  the  call  of  the  European  variety,  but  a 
rather  harsh  cry  of  "Cuh!  Cuh!"  on  the  same 
note,  not  unlike  one  of  the  calls  of  the  blue  jay. 
We  like  to  have  the  cuckoos  about  us  here,  as 
they  are  the  only  birds  with  the  stomach  or  taste 
to  devour  the  fuzzy  and  destructive  tent  cater- 
pillar and  skill  enough  to  penetrate  the  tough 
nests. 

To-day  I  saw  my  first  cuckoo,  though  whether 
one  of  the  black-billed  or  the  yellow-billed  variety 
I  cannot  say.  He  attracted  my  attention  by  his. 
peculiar  call,  and  then  I  saw  him  fly  up  to  a 
branch  of  the  ash  tree  near  mv  mail  box.  He 
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scratching  in  the  earth  like  chickens" 
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seemed  to  be  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  brown 
thrasher,  though   lighter  and  duller  in  color. 

May  27.  We  went  walking  in  the  woods 
to-dav,  amid  the  flowering  wild  cherry  and  shad- 
bush,  and  obtained  a  still  better  view  of  a  cuckoo. 
He  is  supposedly  a  shy  bird,  but  this  one  sat 
quite  undisturbed  on  a  near-by  branch  and 
allowed  us  to  admire  him.  He  was  a  big  bird, 
longer  than  a  robin,  with  bronzed  back,  wings 
splashed  with  cinnamon  brown,  a  grayish  white 
breast,  and  white-tipped  tail  feathers.  At  length 
he  left  us,  sailing  confidently  through  the  intricate 
maze  of  branches.  I  think  it  must  be  his  long 
tail  that  enables  him  to  steer  so  accurately. 

May  28.  Madam  saw  a  wood  thrush  to-day, 
a  large  prosperous  looking  bird,  rich  reddish  brown 
on  his  back  and  head,  his  breast  white  heavily 
spotted  with  black  or  brown.  We  seldom  see 
them  but  often  hear  them,  especially  in  the  early 
morning  or  toward  dusk,  sometimes  answering 
one  another  from  a  distance.  The  song,  while 
not  so  joyously  abandoned  as  some,  is  most 
delightful  and  engaging.  It  is  difficult  not  to 
stop  and  listen  for  its  repetition.  It  is  a 
sophisticated  song,  as  though  the  singer  had 
received  special  training  and  was  very  sure 
of  the  accuracy  of  his  notes  and  the  sweetness 
of  his  tones.  The  song  I  most  often  hear  is 
a  single  triplet — a  high  note,  a  low  note,  then 
sliding  whimsically  upward  to  an  unexpected 
pitch  in  between.  Some- 
times this  is  followed  by  a 
series  of  triplets  or  quad- 
ruplets or  a  liquid  running 
together  of  triplets  in  a 
longer  song,  but  this  is  more 
rare  than  the  single  triplet 
repeated  at  intervals.  The 
voice  has  a  wonderful  vi- 
brating quality,  but  there 
is  more  than  music  in  the 
song.  There  is  something 
almost  conversational  about 
it.  The  last  minor  note  of 
the  triplet  is  somehow  con- 
fidential, almost  humorous. 

May  30.  For  sheer  joy  in  execution,  give  me 
the  purple  finch  in  the  mating  season.  I  came 
suddenly  upon  a  pair  of  these  finches  to-day  in  a 
wild  cherry  tree  by  the  roadside.  I  saw  the 
raspberry  colored  male  quite  plainly  while  he 


sang.  Then  his  mate  darted  off  and  he  followed 
close,  with  evident  anxiety.  Later  I  heard 
the  tumultuous  song  again  in  the  locust  tree  high 
above  our  roof.  It  was  a  rich,  melodious  warble, 
more  rapid  than  the  robin's — rather  hurried,  in 
fact,  likt-  the  song  of  the  vireo. 

I  must  stop.  It  would  require  a  volume  to 
contain  the  whole  of  my  bird  diary.  It  would 
tell  of  the  frenzied  wooing  of  a  purple  finch  who 
strutted  before  his  mate  like  a  miniature  cock 
grouse;  of  the  friendly  visits  in  191 7  of  rose- 
breasted  grosbeaks,  who  never  came  again;  of 
my  adventures  with  swallows  in  my  barn  where 
I  could  daily  watch  the  process  of  rearing  the 
young;  of  whip-poor-wills  calling,  and  of  my 
suddenly  coming  upon  one  in  the  road  one  night 
with  his  eyes  glowing  like  live  coals;  of  our  wise 
crows  and  their  noisy  conclaves;  of  humming- 
birds in  the  flower  garden;  of  a  flicker  that 
interrupted  the  catbirds'  wooing;  of  my  first 
sight  of  the  beautiful  indigo  bunting  and  his 
modest  mate;  of  the  gathering  of  the  goldfinch 
clans  in  late  September  and  the  October  visitation 


"  A  wood  thrush  ...  a 
large,  prosperous  looking 
bird,  rich  reddish  brown  on 
his  back  and  head,  his  breast 
white  heavily  spotted  with 
black  or  brown" 


of  the  bluebirds;  of  the  friendly  winter  birds, 
chickadees,  woodpeckers,  martial  blue  jays, 
juncoes  that  sing  in  March,  and  snow  buntings; 
of  my  encounter  with  a  pine  grosbeak,  his  coat 
like  a  glow  of  embers  in  gray  ashes,  and  of  my 
sight  of  a  flock  of  those  rare  winter  visitors,  the 
golden  evening  grosbeaks.  But  perhaps  I  have 
told  enough  to  indicate  how  extensive  one's 
acquaintance  with  one's  bird  neighbors  may 
become,  even  without  ornithological  knowledge, 
if  one  keeps  one's  eyes  and  ears  open. 

Ornithology  is  not  the  whole  of  it.  Indeed,  I 
sometimes  feel  that  the  ornithologists  miss  the 
best  part  of  bird  observation.  The  more  you 
reduce  bird  characteristics  to  a  science  the  more 
you  rob  them  of  individuality.  I  prefer  to  know 
my  feathered  friends  as  persons.  The  mother 
robin  that  lost  her  brood  in  the  wild  apple  tree 
and  whose  dying  body  I  found  in  a  condition 
indicating  a  desperate  struggle  with  cat  or  snake; 
wise,  bright-eyed  Lady  Graygown  of  the  lilac 
bush;  the  mother  phoebe  who  grieved  so  dis- 
tractedly when  one  of  her  babies  wandered  away 
in  the  tall,  wet  grass  and 
was  lost;  the  song  sparrow 
that  sings  in  the  rain;  Paul 
and  \  irginia,  the  barn  swal- 
lows who  made  their  home 
in  our  woodshed;  the  yellow- 
throat  that  played  hide-and- 
go-seekwith  me  in  the  swamp 
— they  are  all  persons  to  me, 
close  relatives  and  friends. 

( )  hrtle  kindred  of  the  air, 
if  I  could  sing  with  half  your 
tunefulness  and  bravery,  I 
would  carol  a  song  in  your 
praise,  I  would  call  to  you 
at  dusk,  as  you  call  to  one 
another,  and  tell  you  how  much  of  interest  and 
brightness  and  joy  you  have  brought  into  our  lives 
here  on  this  old  farm.    I  would  sing  of  your  color- 
ful beauty  as  you  sing  of  the  beauty  of  sunshine. 
I  should  like  to  come  closer  to  you,  to  gain  your 
confidence  so  that  you  would  never  fear  me  and 
fly  away.    I  would  have  you  know  me  for  a  kins- 
man of  yours,  huge  and  uncouth  and  harsh-voiced 
to  be  sure,  but  appreciative  of  the  loveliness  and 
daintiness  and  fineness  and  joyousness  which  you 
exemplify  with  such  jaunty  ease  and  which  man- 
kind can  never  hope  to  attain. 
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A  Little  Home 
of  Rare 
Distinction 

Lewis  Bowman 

Architect 


Detail  beside  the  entrance  door,  showing  the  charming 
combination  of  textures  formed  by  the  rough  stonewall, 
the  smooth  whitewashed  surface,  and  the  slate  roof 


he  cloistral  effect  of  the  front  entrance  is  greatly  enhanced 
/  a  judicious  planting  of  evergreens  and  shrubs  and  the  stone 
igging  of  the  walk.  Note  the  finely  chiseled  stone  door  frame 


The  Residence  of 

at  Bronx 

Photographs  by 


An  almost  perfect  bit  of  architectural  composition — the  terrace, 
with  the  bedroom  balcony  over  the  living  room  door.  The 
floor  of  the  balcony  casts  wavy  shadows  on  the  smooth  wall 


N.  T.  McKee,  Esq. 

ville  N.  Y. 

John  Wallace  Gillies 


The  house  is  built  of  hollow  tile  on  a  foundation  of  local  stone  and  the  trim  is  cut  limestone,  the  whole  exterior  being  white- 
washed and  making  an  effective  foil  for  the  rough  slate  roof  of  mottled  red  and  green.  As  may  be  gathered  from  this  view  ,  the 
house  is  set  in  a  clear mg  in  the  woods,  and  its  white  walls  and  mottled  roof  are  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the  green  of  the  trees 
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Modern  British  and  American  Houses 


By  D.  Alston  Beveridge,  F.  R.  I.  B.  A. 


IN  ACCEPTING  the  invitation  of 
the  Editot  to  write  a  short  article 
on  the  above  subject,  the  follow- 
ing is^submitted  in  a  very  friendly 
spirit  as  art  expression  of  good  feeling 
and  admiration  for  the  magnificent 
work  being  turned  out  of  a  uniform 
high  standard  in  this  branch  by  Ameri- 
can architects. 

The  great  influence  of  the  work  of 
Norman  Shaw  led  to  a  revival  of  do- 
mestic work  in  England,  and  when 
one  thinks  of  the  leading  exponents  of 
modern  domestic  work,  one's  thoughts 
turn  more  or  less  to  the  work  of  Sir 
Edwin  Lutyens,  recently  honored  by 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
He  has  produced  work  of  great  variety 
of  design,  charm,  and  dignity,  and  has 
shown  a  masterly  and  original  use  of 
materials  quite  apart  from  the  delight- 
ful gardens  and  settings  for  his  country 
house  work.    The  stone  flagged  ter- 
races, balustrades,  flights  of  steps, 
pools,  pergolas,  all  in  keeping  in  de- 
sign, give  his  houses  an  air  of  repose 
and  permanence  that  makes  one  feel 
that  the  house  and   garden  have 
simply    grown    together.  English 
architects  have  also  contributed  in 
work  of  a  very  high  standard,  both  in 
planning  and  design.    Like  America, 
taste  in  England  is  undoubtedly  im- 
proving, but  it  is  also  equally  true 
that  the  public  are  only  too  eager  to 
listen    to   the   siren  voice  of  the 
builder,  who  promises  all  manner  of 
delightful  things,  amongst  others,  to 
"save  architects'  fees"!    The  poor 
deluded  owner  eventually  finds  him- 
self with  a  very  inferior  house,  pos- 
sibly 50  per  cent,  more  expensive 
than  a  well  designed  one  of  good  ma- 
terials and  workmanship,  including 
fees.    Until  the  people  understand 
what  the  architect  stands  for  and 
can  do  for  them,  we  shall  continue  to 
suffer  from  the  cheap  and  hideous  work  spread 
around  all  large  towns  and  cities.    Much,  how- 
ever, can  be  done  to  improve  public  taste. 

English  architects  are  fortunate  in  having  a 
rich  fund  of  old  work  for  close  and  sympathetic 
study,  and  the  charm  of  Elizabethan,  half-timber, 
Cotswold,  Georgian,  and  Adams  work  is  always 
fresh  and  inspiring.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
impoverishment  and  after  effects  of  the  Great 
War,  except  for  small  houses  of  simple  construc- 
tion and  finish,  little  progress  has  been  made 
with  the  larger  type.  In  America  the  many 
charming  examples  of  Colonial  work  furnish  a 


J.  A.  Clarke,  architect 


A  comparison  of  the  first  prize  winning  house  (above)  in  English  Country 
Life's  1926  small  country  house  competition,  with  the  design  placed  first 
(below)  in  the  same  sort  of  competition  conducted  by  Country  Life  a  short 
time  prior  to  the  English  contest,  shows  the  difference  between  British 
and  American  ideas  as  to  privacy  for  the  main  entrance  to  the  home 


Alfred  Cookman  Cass,  architect 


very  homely,  unaffected,  and  traditional  means 
of  expression. 

In  the  planning  of  houses  it  may  safely  be  said, 
"There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun."  The 
American  type  follows  well-defined  lines  and  it 
is  only  to  be  expected  that  the  requirements  and 
ideas  are  different  from  those  in  England.  It 
may  however  interest  the  American  reader  to  hear 
what  someone  on  the  other  side  has  ts  say,  with 
all  deference,  to  the  little  differences  of  arrange- 
ment and  plan,  in  other  words,  "  the  little  things 
that  matter"  that  are  aimed  at  or  avoided  in  the 
English  house  plan  as  compared  with  the  Ameri- 


can.   It  is  a  matter  of  point  of  viewj 
and  given  only  in  a  spirit  the  reverse  of 
critical,  without  any  desire  or  thought 
of  pointing  out  any  defects  of  plan- 
ning or  arrangement. 

"Houses  are  built  to  Live  in,  and 
not  to  Looke  on:  I  herefore  let  Use 
bee  preferred  before  Uniformitie;  Ex- 
cept where  both  may  be  had.  Leave 
the  Goodly  Fabnckes  of  Houses  for 
Beautie  only  to  the  Enchanted  Pallaces 
of  the  Poets:  who  build  them  with 
small  cost.  " 

( The  Essays  of  Francis  Lord  f  'erulam, 
Viscount  St.  Alban,  162J.) 

A   comparison    between  American 
and  British  house  plans  shows  that  in 
the  former  the  entrance  doors  in  some 
instances  open  direct  into  the  living 
room,  without  porch  or  vestibule,  and 
possibly  opposite  the  fireplace.     1  he 
door  is  reached  by  passing  through 
the  living  room,  and  occasionally  the 
dining   room    in    addition,   as  the 
latter  may  be  arranged  as  an  annex 
to  the  living  room.    This  character 
of  openness  and  freedom  is  rather 
striking  to  the  retiring  Britisher  who 
looks  upon  his  home  as  his  castle. 
In  the  British  plan,  to  avoid  draughts 
a   vestibule   or   porch    is  provided 
which  gives  access  to  hall  or  lobby. 
A  greater  use  of  doors  is  made  in 
England,  and  rooms  are  all  self  con- 
tained, with   separate  access  from 
hall  or  lobby.    This  is  perhaps  neces- 
sary, as  coal,  electric,  or  gas  fires 
are  used  and  central  heating,  when 
provided,   is   more  or  less  supple- 
mentary. 

The  American  hall  is  very  often  a 
passage  way  poorly  lit  from  a  win- 
dow half  way  up  the  staircase.  I 
believe  the  old  Colonial  houses  had 
a  "hall  way"  with  the  staircase  lead- 
ing out  of  it.  The  hall  of  the  Brit- 
ish house  is  usually  square  or  rec- 
tangular in  shape,  with  fireplace  and  window, 
and  possibly  with  a  seat  in  the  window  recess. 
The  fireplace  gives  an  air  of  welcome  and  warms 
the  air.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to  provide 
access  to  the  front  door  without  passing  through 
the  hall.  There  is  usually  a  cloak  room  and 
lavatory  adjoining. 

The  American  living  room  has  doors  on  either 
side  of  fireplaces  in  many  cases  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  sit  round  the  fire.  The  open  wood- 
burning  fire  is  an  excellent  idea. 

In  the  British  living  room  there  is  space  around 
the  fireplace  for  a  settee  of  easy  dimensions,  or 
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The  first  and  second  floor 
plans  of  the  house  placed 
lirst  in  the  English  competition 


Comparing  these  first 
and  second  floor  plans 
of  the  first  prize  Ameri- 
can design  with  the 
English  plans  above,  in- 
dicates that  the  differ- 
ences—  apart  from  the 
preponderance  of  bath- 
rooms and  closets  in  the 
American  plan — are  for 
the  most  part  such  as 
might  well  occur  be- 
tween two  houses  in  the 
same  country 


an  arm  chair  on  either  side,  and  the  windows  are 
near  the  floor  level  so  as  to  overlook  the  garden 
tvhile  taking  one's  ease.  The  fireplace  is  on 
interior  walls  where  possible. 

In  the  American  plan  the  dining  room  is  often 
entered  from  the  living  room  without  any  other 
means  of  entry  except  from  kitchen  or  pantry. 
It  is  not  usually  provided  with  a  fireplace.  The 
British  house,  to  keep  the  secrets  of  the  menu 
.vithin  the  kitchen,  is  provided  with  a  servery 
ir  pantry  with  door  into  the  dining  room  in  ad- 
dition to  the  door  from  the  hall.  The  writer 
lowever  pleads  guilty  on  four  occasions  to  pro- 
viding a  combined  dining  room  and  living  room 
.vith  glazed  folding  doors  between;  this  however 
:an  be  taken  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
\  coal,  electric,  or  gas  fire  is  provided. 

The  sun  parlor  is  an  excellent  American  idea 
jut  it  is  not  provided  in  British  types  possiblv 
nving  to  the  great  lack  of  sunshine  on  this  side. 
I  he  nearest  approach  to  a  sun  parlor  is  a  loggia 
>r  veranda  overlooking  the  garden  and  open  on 
:hat  side. 

In  the  modern  British  plan  groups  of  two  or  three 
;teps  between  rooms  or  in  passages  are  usually 
ivoided,  as  they  are  looked  upon  as  traps,  espe- 
rially  to  guests  or  elderly  people.  Winding  steps 
n  staircases  are  not  favored  unless  the  semi- 


circular type  is  adopted.  The  staircase  is  often 
arranged  just  adjoining  the  hall,  and  the  enclosed 
type  is  approved  as  it  can  be  curtained  off  at  the 
bottom.  The  service  or  servants'  stair  is  usually 
from  the  back  passage  and  well  away  from  the 
main  stair. 

Bedrooms  in  the  American  plan  are,  wherever 
possible,  arranged  on  either  side  of  a  bathroom, 
with  communicating  doors,  and  are  well  provided 
with  cupboards  and  closets.  British  bedrooms 
rarely  communicate,  except  with  one  small  room 
used  as  a  dressing  room,  or  rooms  used  as  day  and 
night  nurseries.  Beds  are  usually  arranged  at 
right  angles  to  windows  and  away  from  cross 
draughts.  Fitted  cupboards  are  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  A  box  room  usually  is  on 
attic  floor.  A  cupboard  for  linen  is  provided, 
and  also  a  closet  with  sink  for  the  housemaid. 

American  bathrooms  are  excellently  planned 
and  arranged.  In  England  only  one  or  two  are 
provided,  where  three,  four,  or  more  are  con- 
sidered necessary  in  America.  It  is  freely  ad- 
mitted that  we  are  many  years  behind  in  planning 
the  bedroom  floor.  The  cost  of  extra  bathrooms 
is  more  than  clients  will  face.  Toilets  are  always 
kept  separate  from  bathrooms  for  some  reason 
or  other,  and  are  also  kept  away  from  the  front 
door.    The  maid's  toilet  is  arranged  by  the  back 


porch  along  with  fuel  store,  etc.,  all  under  cover. 
The  chimneys  of  American  houses  (usually  on 
outside  walls)  appear  rather  plain  and  lacking  in 
character,  style,  and  variety;  it  would  appear 
sometimes  that  a  few  feet  had  been  added  to  the 
top  without  regard  to  the  lower  portion.  On  well 
designed  and  well  balanced  chimneys  much  of  the 
beauty  of  the  house  depends. 

American  architects  have  taken  full  advantage 
of  the  wide  range  in  coloring  and  texture  of  bricks 
and  roofing  tiles  now  available,  and  have  obtained 
charming  results  by  a  careful  use  of  these  ma- 
terials, simple  but  effective  in  their  ensemble 
when  well  applied.  The  same  remark  refers  also 
to  stone,  stucco  walling,  and  stone  flag  roofing. 
In  many  cases  the  Old  World  atmosphere  has 
been  captured,  generally  by  simple  means  and  a 
sympathetic  treatment  of  proportion,  mass, 
color,  and  surface  texture  of  wall  and  roof. 
Occasionally,  owing  to  the  crowding  of  inharmoni- 
ous features,  the  effect  is  lost  and  calls  for  a 
better  knowledge  and  application  of  traditional 
styles.  A  famous  architect  once  said  that  the 
backs  of  houses  were  generally  better  than  their 
fronts.  This  is  generally  true,  as  the  backs 
develop  themselves  and  are  usually  the  direct 
outcome  of  the  plan  without  any  straining  or 
endeavor  after  effect. 


Cultivate  Iris  at  Your  Leisure 
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many  perennials  yield*  such  ttulc- 
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cif  so  bni  rime,  m  mey.  and  effect.. 
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«t  of  the  plants.  Deer  plarrrmp  is  b:<i 
:  set  rht  plant*  so  that  rht  rep  erf  fit 
15  iusi  flush  wrth  rht  sen]  surfact- 
C»rdrriarr  exc  ri  rir-.  loan  t*  ;■•>'.  :r: :: 
8oaL  hut  a  sandy  leiam  wiD  de>  very  ws-D.  while  any 
s:-..  ~>'r.  Tf.frr  erf  tnosstnre  wiD  ht  ienmd 
sansfaonry.  Insts-  carroec  rhm^t  wirrh  ■««  f*tit- 
so  the  sen]  roust  is«t  -«'t-Il  drarofji.  >unshint.  dbo^ 
b  of  great  rmpeirtanrt-  ar>d  Inst*  Jo  aot  SKern  no 
hfcnrot  surf«Tfd  wrth  k.  They  are  cifnble  of 
_  pntooged  dreiucbr  and  jjraat  heat; 
they  appear  to  ORfer  a  heat  «iocn  «t 
:mag"~jt  Mt:  t*-t  :  r~       <-.<~  -  ■  • 

»  always  after  a  stasem  ia  whiih  this  ooans 
that  ]nstf  hjn:  -  at  their  wry  best.  It  is 
tm  mr*A  mif  to  water  rhtro  gyjept  joat  pre- 
tbb  id  the  hloomnu:  ptneid.  arxd 
a&Tiat  ■srartrmj:  t-»  taa  rhtu  uxiit**-  rht  seam 
k  rmnsuaHy  dry. 

Cjihrraniai  wm\  f  il"rinirn—  are  twa  very 
marrers  -w-rri  rhest  tasfly  hamdikid  ptr- 
Cukrrare  snrBotndy  ro  htxp  m«*d* 
ixid  r:  ceinstTTr  amy  —■if  >.  unr- 
alry  pr:  -od*d;  and  de>  net  fercuiTt  at  al!  unfcss 
rht  spam  mc>vt*  ynn.  Xevar  'iase  a  matngm- 
e«u*  ftrrvh7itT  wrth  ir;stf .  rts.  :  ■•■•;„  it 
rrtroer»dciuf  leaf  crcmrth  and  -.  t  r .  rr  .t  r  >  ••.••m . 
I:  r'trnHwr  is  lused.  rht  cncwRer  has  a  choice 
herveen  hoot  rota]  and  pecash.  bxtth  of  which 
are  beoefidaL 

The  adJitscin  erf  irrot  is  a  v«ry  woe  pra«ctice 
ask  beeps  the  sum  swt«  and  itsstrjs  rht  danpw 
of  Iris  root  ror_  In  fa-nt.  if  am  ^mnc*  e<r  rwaof 
super-pheisphart  erf  hro*  s  irr  itc  r:  t  ■  t r/ 
square  yard  erf  sea]  jost  bdfate  the  hkaanaaii 
penend.  rros  evrrt  —it  i  .Tag  disease  miH  fee 
£ieady  AncktA.  If  root  rot  he-crones  at  ai 
r  rt .  alent  lift  all  mfec-red 

diseased  pe*meoj.  and  treat  rht  cot  hs&dk  nidi 
a  sC'luncir,  :  *  7*:  —  ritr — -i~-£i"  iT:  it 
srrtmgth  of  one  teaspoaoM  to  a  ojnare  <otf  waner- 
Then  plan-  :-.r  :rn:tc  -•<:•:  -.  :e~e^ 
sol  and  destroy  the  diseased  perawo  dehnkelly 
and  coropkrely.  The  soil  from  which  the 
diseased  plant  «as  tii  ■un  til  nay  be  tu> 
a  depth  erf  three  tn  four  inches  wkh  a  fonoal- 
dthyde  se&itian  at  a  -Muengih  «f  &ot  and  w- 
haif  rahlespeicosfuals  of  fonnaidehyde  tn  one 
quart  of  *~at*T- 

A  Orsfwygino  of  Ilk  ^  jjifties  is  OKrehr  ~  piay- 
ing  one's  favorites.'"  so  to  speak-    I  have  not 


urih". 


iDc-iuoeJ  aawoic  •Wl 
wlroch  siraaxd  i'mt  w 
Sben  N-rw.  Svoit. 
dfironurmc.. 


(UHM.  Aaswa. 
Slkbhnh  is  hea  j. 


ipre- 


Iwt  INlaes  w<e  haxe 
r  heaannrfiil  Btut  rr- 


J-:m  tur.  ■:  rtetc.    !u  ••urn 


H  T*i/muic  a*  iwire.  Ha 

*«ra  ILiwcnflar, 


.••:.t>;c  T."  !"it 
hreiwr;  irf^Wnwii 
dettUL  Jfionuita 
hW  ^tf  nnnlafoi 
siwutei.  ami  OK  I 
ers  annoim:  the  Be 


seen  a  wteiD  dtn-eJf qwd  Ins  hleieira  that  was  not 
loweJJy.  hm  evary  Imis  Ikwier  has  his  u?nra  (pet  ■s-ainie- 
ties.  Sonne  p^wneirs  desire- 'ro»!hr  the  very  latest  pcw>- 
dxjcTjeois.  and  rodxilut  m  conaderail'it  aTGatsemmit 
when  cciDveasoBj;  «nri  ar. -.-  £i?^trit.r  vr>: 
iates  *s-ar»etn>es  onronhoBl  ^nrorc  tio.  say. 
1  n:c  *i;>.c  -  :<  r^rt.  r  -  — c 
I  do  far  a  gooi  whker  I  have  seen  no  nbhiL 
Bearded  Iris  sanperse  c.  or  even  eqmai,  to  White 
Kn^ht.  whuch  w"jjs  annnncidoroed  in  t^H<6.  SonK 
growa*  prefer  Kas! —  .?  *  rt.  r<ecu  _st  •<:  £r;.trt : 
tencrh  of  smmk;  aJ  tigjhL,  it  waes  cfaocd  on  the  mar- 
fcet  even  "—^{|«  dam  Wnihe  hangbt — an  i^nj'I 
Then,  tw  v  where  is  there  am  Iras  nmre  broely  than 
PiiThda  dahnabra1  Trae.  rr  is  rarr>tr  1  >.*•• 
bbiwuM  r»  hot  1  Kke  at  best  of  alL,  even  thaogh  it  is 
not  rated  si1)  huih&y.  acOTOtdtnu;  to  the  American 
Iris  Socittry  s  synwosnnn,  as  several  >f<thers 

And  new  rodnuss  a  tew  varattoes.  seme  oU  and 
seone  not  ojnitt  so  o&d,  that  apateall  vbi  the  wtwrer- 

\o  Ins  jrarden  is  oora  rftert  wsthont  a  cbnnp  of 
rleotentiBa.    It  is  daSerentt  from  al  other  vari- 


shctuM  he  imdbded  an  am  ins  or 
hnnaense  hli|«i,nns  of  a  sce<t£  I 
deewtratw*. 

ADcarar  and  Lent  A-  \VU 
somnllair.  and  hoth  are  exoeilkaxt. 
HifiR  vtujeaviss  gnwwth  and  Hai 
ake  Lecd  of  Jame.  tfaak  tw.  srand 
w<eather  amowwans.  stoch  as  ht 
winds.  Two.  more  of  the  darhe 
1  m  that  they  aire  dtv  li'ft^  crfl^ore 
Lent  A.  wBuonsan.  aire  Of>i 


i-.- 


.  s:r. 

«ebr. 
>vt^  ? 


vanery.  anJ  Anwotssatnav  kwl  bs  vet 
with  ncs  reddish  xuofiet  standatds  and  hi 
vtflvrty  fmryfle  faQk. 

R.  Y.  XS^onsooi  ns  atottesimni:  hecaiast  of  tht 
wide  Havender  Wader  on  the  paspfte  faBk.  Per- 
fection is  an  ^Ader  tanery  that  is  wuetfe,  havmu: 
hecamse  jrf  the  contrast  httwrnn  ars  hhibb  violet 
standards  and  deep  g^aarf&e-hlbtk  fhls^  the  orange 
heatd  sirtindiBtg  lomt  dastDinctthr. 

Sweet  Lavender  is  attractive  in  that:  the  ]|  —I 
and*  are  waited,  and  the  coftarin?  —  gray. 


>Ct- 

-*trx> 


ami  as  of  a 


^ariery.  wtefll  de- 
*n«s»r  hwwsnfct 


Ogiera  is  «<emr  vi|ji>ce>ais  and  off 
hffle  XIasmnfeca  BS^«c«flktmttlly  nai 
3kbi^  ind  havuna:  hjfet  vik?fiett  sran 
ark  vicJket  faBk.    InctdenraHly.  M; 
shown  by  T_      Disoahoe.  <s>£ 
■  the  ds>tSBiction  of  heinf 


DOSBtfO).  Atass^. 
_crtc  civ  htsc 
at  tne  ammsal  uvs 
r  awl  lis  Sodietv. 
ani  1%  At 
nd  Xloraran's  sstied- 
atiKvi  CDtst  pti-ot  as 


o  j-ts  rt'-.  roc  rs 
■  CN.Ote'CCttS. 

mt  s>  a  idBstranctive  ^1 
a  vanr  hne  frasran 


ruety  tn  tfeat  tt 
: — a  cfeara'Cter- 


usttftc  Itickimc  mi  omanv  ocnerwise  cant  vu.nsttis 
BaBeffine  ahf-  has  the  advantagje*  off  hetr« 
very  soreci^:  jmowwr  aosi  off  pmodtacnBg  rerarsto 
bkons  in  pwcasiMim. 

I  mast  not  conclude  hetb<re  ujn  iiniwinj,  fe 
varieties  which  Ooefc  wymdeiffiiElIy  wieffl  ua  t 
giiloVn  and  wh.Dch  stand  out  paraKruiicvy 
riuxctei  near  yeiic«  v-artitraes  civst;  apt  D»e 
de  VaDery  XIayet.  FVtsp«er  Laagier.  Nkblh 
«c  and  Jac^taessana  t.  sym.  Jacojoinana). 


The  long,  low  lines  of  the  Brook  II  suggest  her  speed  and  riding  comfort.  This  boat 
was  illustrated  in  a  preliminary  sketch  in  the  July,  1926,  number  of  Country  Life 


The 
Luxury  of 

Brook  II 

Designed  for 
Mr.  Perev  R.  Pv.ie.  II 


Travel 
By  Wate 

By  Tarns  &  King 


The  Brook  II  is  built  entirely  of  double 
planked  mahogany,  and  is  58  feet  over 
all,  575  feet  waterline,  with  a  lOJ-foot 
beam  and  a  3-foot  draft.  Her  two 
200  horsepower  six-cylinder  Sterling 
engines  and  twin  screws  give  her  a 
speed  of  twenty-four  miles  per  hour. 
Brook  II  is  used  by  her  owner,  Mr. 
Pyne,  for  daily  commuting  trips  be- 
tween Glen  Cove.  Long  Island,  and  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club  station  at  26th 
Street,  but  she  is  equally  well  adapted 
for   coastwise    cruising,    being  " 


enough  to  be  thoroughly  seaworthy,  and 
having  sleeping  accommodations  for 
two.  The  interiors  pictured  here  show 
at  the  top  the  lounging  space  directly 
aft  the  wheelhouse,  and  below  two 
views  of  the  cabin.  The  one  on  the 
left  looks  aft  toward  the  galley  and 
bathroom,  and  the  one  on  the  right 
looks  forward  toward  the  wheelhouse. 
The  engine  room  with  the  two  200- 
horsepower  six-cylinder  engines  is 
shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  page 
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Polite  Waste  Disposal 


By  Ethel  R.  Peyser 


ft 


^TT^HE  book  of  etiquette  and 
for  the  home  equipper  woul 
elude  in  its  principal  section 
of  the  incinerator,  which  is 


"^HE  book  of  etiquette  and  polite  usage 
ould  surely  in- 
ion  the  behavior 
s  becoming  so 
>opular  in  small  and  large  houses,  isolated  or  in 
rowded  places,  because  of  its  delicate  manner- 
sms.  It  promises  the  disposal  of  waste  in  the 
lome,  in  polished  terms,  minus  odor,  unnecessary 
Kindling,  unsightliness,  extra  steps,  extra  time, 
ind  worry. 

Incinerators  are  for  the  most  part  iron  recep- 
acles,  with  fire  box,  flue  connections,  reburning 
hambers,  and  casings,  and  are  of  two  kinds:  one 
hat  is  installed  (stationary  type)  in  the  cellar, 

large  plant  which  is  artened  to  the  various 
ooms  (kitchen,  laundry,  pantry,  or  hallway) 
>y  chutes,  into  whose  slots,  like  mail  in  a  letter 
iox,  the  waste  is  quietly  and  gently  delivered  and 
lides  down  into  the  burning  chamber  and  goes 
ip,  not  in  smoke,  but  in  burnt  up  smoke.  More 
non,  of  this.  The  other  type  of  incinerator 
5  the  one  that  is  more  "individual",  as  it  were, 
or  this  (the  portable  type)is  placed  in  the  kitchen 
r  in  whatever  place  desired,  (as  would  be  a  range 
r  refrigerator)  and  into  its  burning  chamber  the 
raste  is  deposited.  Both  types  come  in  different 
izes  to  suit  the  demand.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
arge  one  (portable)  in  the  kitchen  of  a  large 
lome  and  it  is  often  addended  by  a  small  one 
n  the  pantry,  small  ones  in  work  shops  or 
;arages,  and  so  on,  wherever  there  be  waste, 
rhe  large  ones  in  the  cellar,  too,  come  in  mammoth 
nd  in  more  diminutive  sizes  to  fit  the  need  of  the 
pecial  dwelling. 

In  portions  of  the  country  where  plumbing 
5  impossible  these  incinerators  are  especially 
nade  for  the  outdoor  toilet  also. 

rO  DO  away  with  the  well-known  menace  of  fly 
pollution,  it  is  wisest  to  annihilate  one  of  the 
irimary  lures  to  flies,  that  is,  waste,  commonly 
ihrased  as  garbage.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
creen  is  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  keeping  out 
he  fly,  but  the  incinerator  is  the  means  by  which 
me  of  the  magnets  is  withdrawn  and  saves  some 
if  the  effort  of  the  screen. 

The  conditions  obtaining  without  the  mciner- 
itor,  under  which  most  of  us  have  lived  and  are 
till  living,  are:  (i)  food  and  other  material  have 

0  be  carried  to  the  receptacle,  wherever  it  may 
>e;(2)  in  summer  it  is  usually  in  the  hottest  place 
ind  in  the  winter  it  is  usually  in  the  coldest; 
3)  someone  has  to  go  out,  in  the  glaring  sun 
>r  frosty  wind  to  deposit  either  the  garbage  or 
he  receptacle;  (4)  after  this  there  is  a  wait  in 
;reat  trepidation,  because  the  garbage  collector 
s  not  as  sure  as  the  tides,  nor  as  anxious  as  a 
;ailor's  bride;  the  receptacle  may  be  emptied  and 
t  may  not;  (6)  here  then,  in  winter  is  a  case 
)f  frozen  masses  which  must  be  dislodged  from 
he  holder — a  horrid  performance — or  in  summer 

1  heated,  bacteria,  fly-attracting  mass,  more 
lorrible  still!  The  incinerator,  the  modern  one, 
:akes  care  of  your  disposal  of  waste  by  burning  it 
ip.  Millions  are  yearly  paid  for  perfumes  in  this 
rountry,  yet  not  nearly  enough  for  annihilation 
)f  the  conditions  creating  odors  which  are  the 
roncomitants  of  disease  and  destruction. 

THE  old  type  of  incinerator  was  far  from  ideal. 
It  burned  the  waste,  but  did  not  burn  the 
smoke  and  the  odor.  This  caused  much  pain  and 
inguish  to  the  neighbors  and  the  complaints 
rained  in.  Now,  however,  the  incinerator  with 
air  circulation  and  the  re-burning  chamber  has 
made  its  debut,  and  this  valuable  adjunct  burns 
and  reburns  all  the  products  of  combustion, 
the  only  thing  that  is  seen  from  the  chimney 


being  a  faint  haze.  This  faint  haze  proves  that 
the  material  is  completely  burnt.  If  there  is 
more  than  a  haze  visible  the  incinerator  is  not 
comme  il  faut. 

Formerly  people  burned  garbage  in  the  stove 
and  the  odor  was  bad  and  the  remainders  were 
worse  still;  because  there  was  nothing  to  dry 
out  the  garbage  a  little,  before  burning,  and  the 
stove  heat  was  not  sufficient.  Furthermore  the 
chemicals  of  combustion  ate  the  stove's  interior. 
Incinerators  at  first  were  made  without  drying  ap- 
paratus, and  many  people  to-day  remember  the 
odor  garnering  nuisances,  and  distrust  the  new 
incinerator.  Have  faith!  The  new  ones  are 
efficient  and  work;  they  burn  up  waste  without 
odor,  and  are  lined  so  that  the  generated  chemi- 
cals do  not  destroy  them. 

The  sort  of  incinerator  you  buy  depends,  of 
course,  on  the  size  of  your  home  and  the  num- 
ber of  people  that  live  in  it,  the  amount  of 
cooking  that  is  done,  and  whether  any  sort 
of  trade  involving  waste  materials  goes  on  in 
the  home. 

Many  homes  are  adequately  served  by  the 
portable  type,  and  many  need  the  stationary 
type.  This  will  all  become  evident  when  you 
discuss  your  problem  with  an  accredited  manu- 
facturer. But  do  remember  not  to  forget  to 
choose  an  accredited,  established  maker  before 
buying. 

The  sizes  vary  from  one  half  bushel  capacity 
to  those  disposing  of  tons  of  waste.  Their  space 
spread  is  from  fifteen  by  thirty  inches  on  the  floor 
and  forty  inches  in  height  to  enormous  ones  for 
cellar  use.  The  price  varies  from  about  $90 
upward.  It  is  difficult  to  quote  prices  on  ma- 
chinery and  apparatus  as  they  are  always  being 
changed,  for  some  dark  and  secret  reason. 

THE  incinerator  that  you  buy  must  be  able  to 
consume  garbage,  rags,  paper,  old  boxes,  odor- 
ous waste,  and  reduce  them  all  to  non-odorous  ash 
that  is  valuable  for  the  garden,  and  dry  and  clean 
powder.  This  applies,  of  course,  to  the  station- 
ary type  especially,  but  the  portable  will  take 
care,  too,  of  all  the  necessary  waste.  If  heavy 
bottles  or  cases  are  thrown  in,  they  act  as  ven- 
tilators, for  air  circulates  through  the  spaces 
between  them  and  the  refuse  and  loosens  up  the 
mass. 

It  is  wise,  of  course,  to  investigate  the  actual 
working  condition  of  the  incinerator,  on  its  own 
habitat.  That  is,  seek  a  user  and  let  him  tell 
you  about  its  efficacy.  One  thing  to  be  looked 
for  is  its  heat-retaining  power;  the  heat  must  not 
leak  out  into  the  room  in  the  portable  or  station- 
arY  types.  The  heat,  and  all  the  heat,  is  needed 
to  do  its  job  inside  the  casing  and  the  casing  and 
fittings  must  be  so  made  as  to  permit  it  to  do  its 
job  only  in  the  department  of  the  interior.  As  a 
summer  asset  they  are  invaluable,  but  should 


the  heat  emerge,  they  would  be  intolerable. 
When  you  consider  that  they  generate  heat  to 
1,600  degrees  Fahrenheit,  you  can  imagine 
what  a  torrid  zone  you  could  generate  in  the  home 
where  was  installed  a  poor  incinerator.  To  this 
end,  then,  the  lining  of  the  case  and  case  itself 
must  be  of  the  best  construction.  It  must  not 
only  withstand  the  terrific  heat,  but  also  the 
ravages  of  the  chemicals  of  combustion. 

'"INHERE  are, of  course,  different  interior  methods 
A  employed  by  different  incinerators.  Some 
burn  the  material  from  the  top  down,  others  from 
the  bottom  up.  The  top  burning  variety  seems  to 
have  more  in  its  favor,  in  regard  especially  to 
the  non-propagation  of  odors.  It  is  all  a  question 
of  the  best  and  swiftest  dehydrating  performance. 

In  every  case,  however,  the  grates  must  come 
out  easily  and  simply  or  the  incinerator  will  be  a 
discomfort.  Some  portables  can  be  equipped 
with  a  chute  below  them,  so  that  the  ashes  will  drop 
through  to  a  container,  and  they  will  need  little 
servicing  and  be  the  minimum  of  trouble. 

There  are  other  incinerators  whose  fronts  open 
out  so  that  you  can  discover  whether  you  have 
dropped  in  by  chance  any  of  the  family  silver  or 
glass.  You  would  be  surprised  to  know  how 
much  valuable  property  is  consigned  to  the 
municipal  incinerator  and  dumping  plants 
annually.  There  should  be  a  continuous  circu- 
lation of  air  inside  the  incinerator,  which  helps 
to  dry  out  the  garbage.  The  best  ones  allow  for 
this. 

The  incinerator  can  be  used  in  two  general 
ways.  It  can  be  filled  to  capacity  and  then  the 
heat  turned  on  and  the  waste  burned.  Or,  the 
waste  can  be  put  in  and  burned  as  it  enters. 
We  favor  the  first  way,  for  the  larger  heap  will 
burn  of  itself  after  the  first  heat  is  turned  on  and 
then  out.  We  call  this  auto-fuehng  and  it  saves 
gas. 

Usually  the  incinerator  is  fueled  by  gas.  Only 
thirty  cubic  feet  of  gas  are  needed  to  start  the 
incinerator  and  the  auto-fueling  takes  care  of  the 
most  part  of  it.  Some  incinerators  need  no  fuel. 
A  couple  of  matches  start  the  fire  and  the  garbage 
burns  by  itself.  Other  incinerators  use  gas 
generated  from  gasolene,  etc. 

If  the  house  has  no  cellar,  the  incinerator  can 
be  put  inthegarage  orthe  basementor  the  kitchen. 
They  have  nice  looking  cases  and  will  not  make  a 
place  look  untidy. 

THE  advantages  of  the  incinerator  in  the  pri- 
vate home  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 
It  makes  for  cleanliness. 

Sure  disposal  of  offensive  waste,  before  more 
offensive  deterioration  sets  in. 

You  can  drop  all  the  waste  in  the  case  and 
forget  all  about  it. 

Insects  and  flies  can  have  no  collations  on  your 
premises. 

As  a  container  as  well  as  a  burner  it  is  non- 
odorous. 

Obnoxious  gases  are  burned  and  your  neighbors 
will  bless  you  for  a  clean  householder. 

Your  garbage  disposal  will  probably  cost  you 
around  ten  cents  a  week. 

Grates  need  cleaning  only  once  a  week  at  most. 

Ashes  may  be  removed  once  a  week. 

It  is  inexpensive. 

You  do  away  with  the  dangers  of  disease  en- 
gendered by  faulty  and  antiquated  methods  of 
waste  disposal. 

The  installation  of  an  incinerator  is  its  greatest 
cost  and  although  it  is  connected  with  the  kitchen 
chimney,  it  does  not  interfere  at  all  with  the 
action  of  the  flue. 
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William  E.  Fisher 
and 

Arthur  A.  Fisher 

Architects 


The  house  from  the  driveway,  showing  the  gateway  (two 


First  floor  plan  with  adjacent  terraces  and  driveways.  The 
grounds  cover  several  acres  and  have  been  landscaped  to  give  an 
effect  of  broad  simplicity  to  harmonize  with  the  sublime  moun- 
tain views,  and  to  provide  at  the  same  time  certain  secluded 
spots  where  the  scale  of  things  is  smaller  and  more  intimate 


Irvin  J.  McCrary 

Landscape  Architect 


View  from  the  driveway  at  the  entrance  (stables  in  the  fore- 
ground). This  driveway  carries  one  across  a  small  open 
meadow,  then  up  a  sharp  rise  alongside  the  garden  wall,  to  the 
high  knoll  where  the  house  stands,  from  which  are  sweeping 
views  in  all  directions  of  mountains  and  plains  and  river  valley 


The  house  which  a  modified  Italian  v.Oa  in  style,  as  seen  from  the  pergola  m  the  garden,  looking  across  the  pool  toward  the  main  entrance.  This  garden  lies  in 
the  angle  formed  by  the  two  wines  of  the  house  the  other  two  sides  being  bounded  by  high  retaining  walls  see  plan  .  Back  of  the  pergola  «eps  descend  to  a 
tower  level  which  contains  a  narrow  hanging  garden  supported  by  a  second  retaining  wall.   Above,  a  nearer  view  of  the  entrance  after  the  planting  had  been  done 
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Small 


Fruits  and  Berries 


By  Florence  Taft  Eaton 


A GARDEN,  like  a  house,  gains  distinc- 
tion and  value  from  its  plus-inclusions. 
Just  as  a  house  is  made  an  attractive 
home  by  supplementing  chairs,  tables, 
and  beds  vath  books,  pictures,  and  hangings,  so 
a  garden  becomes  super-excellent  by  adding  fruit 
trees,  grapevines,  berries,  and  briars  to  its  every- 
dav  beets,  tomatoes,  and  turnips. 

Even  a  small  garden,  with  careful  and  intelli- 
gent planning,  may  include  a  few  of  these  plus- 
products  without  their  encroaching  too  pro- 
hibitively on  the  vegetable  planting  space.  Many 
of  them  lend  themselves  attractively  and  prac- 
tically to  boundary  planting.  Trellised  grape- 
vines are  lovely  here.  Their  only  lack  is  the  late 
appearance  of  their  foliage,  which  I  confess  is  a 
drawback.  But  they  have  so  much 
in  their  favor  grown  in  this  position 
— or  any  position !  After  they  have 
developed  leaves  and  the  graceful, 
luxuriant  sprays  and  tendrils  have 
begun  to  wreathe  lattice,  trellis,  or 
even  posts  or  stout  wire,  what  could 
be  lovelier!  And  in  June,  when  they 
blossom,  is  there  any  sweet  odor  of 
Arabv  the  blest  comparable  to  their 
fragrance:  There's  nothing  like  it 
in  the  whole  range  of  perfumes!  And 
later  on,  when  the  purple,  red,  or 
green-gold  clusters  begin  to  ripen, 
how  beautiful,  and  how  tempting. 
They  provide  innumerable  desserts 
at  hand,  and  man}"  good  things  in 
the  line  of  jellies,  jams,  and  conserves 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  rich  grape 
juice  that  almost  makes  us  forget 
our  prohibited  wine. 

Grapevines  are  satisfactorily  trel- 
lised over  too-sunny  windows  or  on 
pergolas;  if  one's  garden  is  large 
enough,  a  grape  arbor  or  pergola 
leading  from  house  to  garden  is  an 
attractive  feature  of  the  home  plant- 
ing— and  I  don't  think  grapes  are 
ever  as  beautiful  as  when  hanging 
over  our  heads  as  we  walk  under- 
neath. \\  e  have  a  vine  of  superfine 
Rogers  grapes  grown  in  this  way  on  a 
narrow  trellis  shading  the  walk  to  our 
service  door,  and  it  is  amusing  al- 
ways to  see  how  the  ripened  grapes 
gradually  vanish  to  a  point  just  be- 
yond reach  of  the  hungry  market 
and  grocery  boys  delivering  our  sup- 
plies. We  are  never  able  to  help 
ourselves  without  the  aid  of  a  step- 
ladder. 

Grapes  for  the  small  home  garden 
must  be  early  ripening  varieties  or 
they  are  useless,  even  if  of  superfine 
quality*.  For  instance,  at  home  on  the  Farm,  a 
grapevine  called  the  "  Sweet-water"  grew  over  the 
south  end  of  the  house,  climbing  to  the  attic 
windows.  It  bore  liberally,  and  the  big  bunches  of 
golden-green,  thin-skinned,  crisp-pulped  grapes 
were  delicious.  But  we  seldom  got  them  in 
perfection,  and  even-  year  that  vine  had  to  be 
taken  down,  laid  flat  on  the  ground,  and  covered. 

The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  no  grapes 
are  better  in  the  average  garden  than  the  favorite 
Concord,  and  I  should  advise  this  first  of  all. 
\\  e  also  enjoy  our  Rogers  grape  tremendously.  It 
has  a  fine  flavor  and  is  my  second  choice  for  our 
latitude  (Boston).  Moore's  Early  (said  to  be  a 
seedling  grown  by  Ephraim  Bull,  the  originator  of 
the  Concord,  and  stolen  from  him  by  a  laborer) 
is  another  very  fine  grape,  with  large  berries  and 
very  early.  Brighton  is  one  of  the  most  desirable 
of  the^  early  red  grapes.  For  a  white  grape 
Moore's  Diamond  or  Niagara  may  be  selected. 
I  personally  do  not  care  so  much  for  the  white 
grapes  as  for  the  purple  and  red  varieties.  Cut- 
tings of  grapes  root  easily  and  one's  stock  may- 


be enlarged  in  this  way.  Purchased  plants 
should  be  two  years  old  if  possible.  Grapevines 
should  be  mulched  well  with  manure  each  fall,  and 
the  ground  around  them  well  cultivated  and  kept 
free  from  weeds.  Pruning  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  any  one  growing  grapes  should 
acquaint  himself  thoroughly  with  the  best 
methods.  Well-started  vines  should  be  pruned 
in  late  fall  or  early  spring  before  the  sap  starts. 
What  is  called  the  "modified  system"  is  one  of 
the  best;  the  trunk  stem  is  tied  to  the  wire  about 
fifty-four  inches  from  the  ground,  and  two  fruiting 
arms  are  retained,  one  extending  each  way.  Send 
to  Washington  for  Farmer's  Bulletin  1242,  for 
authoritative  aid  in  cultivating  grapes. 

Only  a  few  fruit  trees  can  be  included  in  the 


Blackberries  should  have  a  place  in  the  small  garden, 
for  they  are  not  only  delicious  on  the  table,  but 
the  bushes  can  be  made  to  do  service  as  a  hedge 


smaller  home  garden.  Perhaps  you  yearn  for  one 
or  two  apple  trees.  (I  realize  that  they  hardly 
come  under  the  head  of  small  fruits — but  no 
matter.)  I  confess  that  /  should  be  sorry  not  to 
possess  at  least  one  apple  tree,  especially  in  blos- 
som time.  They  make  enchanting  shade  trees, 
also.  \\  e  grow  a  couple  of  apple  trees  in  a  square 
of  green  between  our  flower  and  vegetable  gardens 
and  under  them  live  a  couple  of  rain-proof  seats  in 
which  we  sit  to  shell  our  peas,  string  our  beans, 
and  accomplish  various  garden  chores,  trans- 
muted to  pleasures  by  being  accomplished  in 
this  outdoor  living  room;  here  we  also  read  and 
loaf.  It  is  enchanting  here  when  the  trees 
are  in  blossom  and  almost  equally  so  when 
covered  with  yellow  and  red  fruit.  The  red- 
fruited  tree  we  purchased  for  a  crab  apple 
(sentimentally    influenced    by   the  anticipated 
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beauty  of  the  blossoms)  but  it  turned  itself  into 
a  Russian  Beitigheimer.  the  name  of  which  we- 
obtained  from  \\  ashington  only  after  long  and 
laborious  research;  and  the  apples  are  the  biggest 
and  beautifullest  things  in  the  apple  line  that 
you  ever  saw!  I  defy  you  to  get  one  into  a 
pint  bowl! 

If  I  could  have  only  two  or  three  varieties  of 
apples  I  should  select  a  Porter,  a  Mcintosh  Red, 
and — I  think — a  Delicious.  There  is  nothing 
finer  than  a  fine  Baldwin,  of  course;  but  these 
can  be  bought.  Grafting  is  a  good  answer  in  a 
small  garden,  giving  two  or  three  varieties  on  one 
tree.  \\  e  grafted  our  big  Beitigheimer  with 
Baldwin  scions  and  got  two  barrels  of  each  last 
year.  The  dwarf  apple  trees  are  fascinating, 
and  of  course  the  fruit  is  easily 
picked;  but  in  a  small  garden  I  like 
the  old-fashioned  trees  better;  I 
like  to  sit  under  my  apple  trees. 

Pear  trees  are  the  fruit  trees  par 
excellence  for  the  small  garden.  You 
can  grow  them  among  your  flowers 
and  over  currants  and  gooseberries 
if  you  wish,  as  their  roots  are  not 
too  interfering.  They  are  lovely  in 
blossom  and  very  productive  —  in 
fact,  we  think  them  too  much  so 
when  it  is  "bearing  year"  with  our 
four  Seckels.  Of  course  this  is  a 
ridiculous  number  to  include  of  one 
variety,  but  we  started  them  with 
the  idea  of  cutting  down  two  later 
on,  and  never  could  bring  our  minds 
to  do  this.  For  varieties  of  pears 
it  wouldn't  take  me  long  to  choose: 
Seckel  (two,  bearing  alternate  years), 
Bartlett,  Beurre  Bosc.  An  early 
cooking  pear  is  a  good  addition  if 
space  allows.  Beurre  d'Anjou  is  a 
good  winter  pear. 

If  one's  locality  is  favorable  to 
peaches,  one  is  fortunate;  for  the 
fruit  from  a  peach  tree  or  two,  that 
can  be  picked  at  exactly  the  right 
minute  if  you  [own  the  tree,  is  cer- 
tainly a  luxury.  Perhaps  there  is 
nothing  better  than  the  two  Craw- 
fords — early  and  late. 

A  plum  tree — better,  two  or  three 
— I  should  always  include.  The 
Japanese  varieties — Abundance  and 
Wickson — are  delicious  and  prolific. 
October  Purple  and  Lombard  are 
good  and  prolific  European  var- 
ieties. 

I  always  like  to  own  a  quince 
bush,  but  I  confess  that  they  have 
the  habit  of  dying.  Ours  always 
plan  to  depart  this  life  when  they  just 
get  to  bearing.  But  it  is  so  nice  to  pick  a  yellow 
quince  or  two  to  cut  into  a  kettle  of  applesauce, 
and  there  is  no  jelly  so  delicious  as  our  favorite 
cranberrv-and-quince,  comfortably  made  *  in 
early  November  when  it's  cool  and  one  has  plenty 
of  time.  (Six  quinces,  two  quarts  cranberries, 
three  quarts  water;  one  cup  sugar  for  each  cup  ot 
juice — obtained  by  putting  quinces  through  the 
meat  chopper,  boiling  with  cranberries  and  water 
until  all  are  soft,  stirring  and  mashing,  and  drain- 
ing pulp  through  a  jelly  bag;  boil  juice  alone 
twenty  minutes,  and  with  sugar  five.)  The 
Orange  quince  serves  us  well. 

Currants  and  gooseberries  make  good  boundary 
planting;  or  they  may  grow  under  pear  trees — 
as  they  like  partial  shade — protecting  the  fruit 
from  sun-burning.  They  should  not  be  grown 
near  white  pines;  as  everyone  knows,  they-  are 
hosts  for  the  blister  rust  and  transfer  it  to  the 
pines.  The  black  currant  is,  however,  much  more 
dangerous  to  the  pines,  and  an  infected  one 
produces  a  hundred  times  as  many  spores  as  are 
produced  by  most  of  the  ordinary  varieties  of 
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urrants  and  gooseberries.  It  would  not  trouble 
nost  of  us  much  to  exclude  this  mischievous 
nember  of  the  currant  family,  and  certainly  we 
hould  be  willing  to  omit  even  our  favorites  in 
his  line  if  we  are  near  white  pines.  Consult  an 
uthority  if  you  are  uncertain  as  to  your  garden 
leing  a  menace. 

If  allowable,  both  of  these  small  fruits  are  a 
'aluable  addition  to  the  garden  products.  Four 
o  six  well-grown  gooseberry  bushes  will  give 
riuch  fruit — too  much,  you  may  think  when 
heading  and  tailing"  it  for  jam.  We  use  it 
lostly  for  the  delicious  English  jam,  made  by 
ooking  the  prepared  berries  with  equal  weight  of 
ugar  thirty-five  minutes,  stirring;  pour  into 
terilized  tumblers  and  cover  with  paraffine. 
'ick  the  berries  for  this  when  just  beginning  to 
urn.  Ripe  gooseberries  make  a  delectable  and 
eautifully  colored  jelly;  and  don't  forget  goose- 
erry  fool — it's  well  worth  making. 

Currants  make  a  fine  breakfast  fruit,  and  also 
n  incomparable  jelly;  and  a  family  could  well 
tilize  the  berries  from  one  to  two  dozen  bushes, 
nclude  two  of  the  white  variety,  as  the  mixed 
id  and  white  berries  are  so  pretty  when  arranged 
n  the  table.  The  white  are  not  so  good  cooked, 
owever. 

Keep  the  ground  cultivated  around  currant 
nd  gooseberry  bushes  and  mulch  with  lawn 
lippings  during  the  summer.  Prune  by  remov- 
tg  branches  that  have  borne  two  years  and  let 
ew  shoots  grow.  Cuttings  are  easily  rooted,  and 
ranches  of  gooseberries  may  be  pinned  to  the 
round  to  root.  Spray  with  lime-sulphur  mix- 
are  each  year  in  early  spring  (at  time  of  general 
me-sulphur  spraying)  when  dormant,  for  San 
ose  and  oyster  scale;  and  early  for  the  currant 
'orm  with  an  arsenical  spray.  When  fruit  has 
)rmed,  dust  with  hellebore  for  the  same  pest. 
Lemember  that  it  comes  "like  a  thief  in  the  night " 
nd  let  treatment  be  preventive  rather  than 
urative — the  latter  often  impossible. 

Blackberries  and  raspberries  are  delicious  and 
aluable  garden  adjuncts.  A  blackberry  hedge 
lakes  a  fine — and  very  inhospitable — garden 
oundary,  super-excellent  where  you  really  wish 
3  exclude.  This  is  lovely  in  blossoming  time, 
'hen  fruited,  and  when  the  leaves  are  reddening 
nd  bronzing.  Blackberry  picking  is,  however,  a 
"lghtful  occupation  unless  the  blackberry  hedge 
;  kept  rigidly  in  bounds.  This  is  perfectly  pos- 
ible  if  every  sucker  is  cut  down  well  below  the 
jrface  of  the  ground  as  soon  as  it  appears,  and  if 
rie  bushes  are  kept  in  a  single  row.  A  wide, 
latted  row  of  blackberries  is  such  a  trial  of 
atience  and  temper  that  it  doesn't  pay  to  pick  it. 
Jse  a  shove-hoe  as  a  weapon  of  extermination  of 
ackers.  Stable  manure  is  the  best  fertilizer, 
o  prune,  cut  off  the  old  canes  as  soon  after 
earing  as  possible,  both  to  give  the  new  shoots 
lore  room  and  to  destroy  possible  disease  and 
lsect  invasion;  burn  removed  canes.  Leave 
hree  or  four  canes  only  to  a  plant  and  support  if 
ecessary;  prune  at  top  if  unduly  tall.  Mulch 
uring  the  summer.  El  Dorado  and  Snyder  are 
ood  varieties.  The  dewberry  is  a  trailing 
ariety  of  the  blackberry.  It  bears  earlier  than 
he  blackberry  and  for  that  reason  is  desirable — 
Iso  because  of  its  fine  flavor.  It  has  an  untidy 
abit  of  growth,  however,  and  I  don't  think  I 
hould  care  to  experiment  with  it  in  a  small 
arden.  Lucretia  should  be  selected,  if  any. 
-oganberries  are  delicious,  but  are  successful 
nly  in  the  mild  regions  near  the  Pacific  Coast, 
t  would  certainly  be  interesting  and  delightful 
o  grow  a  few  high-bush  blueberries;  but  they 
equire  acid  soil,  and  I  imagine  are  only  desirable 
o  play  with.  There  is  a  method  of  supplying 
cid  mechanically  to  the  soil  where  these  and 
ther  acid-loving  plants  are  placed,  but  we  have 
iot  tried  it.  We  have  one  high-bush  blueberry 
rowing  in  our  garden  which  bears  quite  satis- 
actorily;  we  cherish  it  from  sentiment,  as  it  was 

gift  from  a  friend  whose  summer  home  is  on 
/lonadnock  Mountain,  and  who  transplanted  it 
rom  her  hillside  farm.  We  never  have  a  chance 
o  pick  a  real  dish  of  the  berries,  however,  as  they 
irove  too  tempting  to  our  small  visitors. 

Raspberries  are,  to  my  mind,  the  most  delicious 
if  all  berries — not  excepting  strawberries.  The 
eneral  care  and  cultural  rules  are  the  same  as  for 
ilackberries.    There  are  three  types — red,  black, 


and  purple.  Good  varieties  of  the  red  are  the 
Cuthbert  and  St.  Regis,  the  latter  producing 
bright  red  fruit  of  fine  flavor  from  June  to  October. 
La  France  is  also  a  good  variety  of  the  ever- 
bearings. None  of  the  everbearings  produces  fruit 
so  abundantly  as  the  short-season  bearer;  but  it 
certainly  is  a  luxury  to  have  raspberries  through 
the  fall.  The  red  varieties  are  propagated  by 
suckers,  by  which  one's  stock  may  be  increased. 
Hoe  them  up  after  you  have  enough.  The  blacks 
and  purples  are  propagated  by  burying  the  tips 
of  the  branches  in  the  fall  to  root.  Cumberland 
(black  cap),  and  Columbian  (large  dark  crimson) 
are  good  selections  of  tlu-se.  The  red  varieties 
don't  need  pruning  so  much  as  the  others;  cut  the 
canes  after  fruiting  to  give  tin-  new  01ns  their 
best  chance.  Tie  loosely  to  stakes  or  trellises  (not 
so  stiff-stalked  as  blackberries^  and  cut  back  to 


sideration  to  those  who  garden  as  an  avocation. 
If  this  method  is  adoped,  keep  tin-  runners 
from  encroaching  on  the  paths.  Cover  the  bed 
very  late  in  the  fall  or  in  early  winter,  if  in  a 
latitude  where  protection  is  needed.  We  have 
found  the  everbearings  very  satisfactory,  as  we  so 
enjoy  fall  strawberries;  but  we  plant  these 
sparsely  in  proportion  to  the  others.  In  setting 
out  a  bed  use  part  of  an  early  and  the  rest  of  a 
late  variety,  to  extend  the  bearing  season.  A 
light  mulch  of  wild  hay  or  straw  around  and 
under  the  plants  through  the  summer  conserves 
moisture,  keeps  out  weeds,  and  keeps  the  berries 
clean;  but  look  out  for  weed  seed  in  the  mulch. 
Some  good  gardeners  believe  in  mowing  the  bed 
after  the  bearing  season  is  over.  If  you  have 
surplus  berries,  make  sun  preserve  of  some;  this 
is  the  most  delicious  of  all  conserved  strawberries. 


"The  dwarf  apple  trees  are 
fascinating,  and  of  course 
the  fruit  is  easily  picked; 
but  in  a  small  garden  I  like 
the  old-fashioned  trees  bet- 
ter; I  like  to  sit  under  my 
apple  trees" 


four  feet  in  the  spring.  Apply  a  good  dressing 
of  manure  at  this  time  and  cultivate  well  during 
the  summer.  Protect  in  winter  in  very  cold 
sections. 

I  personally  should  always  include  a  row,  at 
least,  of  strawberries  in  even  a  small  garden. 
One  row  on  one  of  the  outside  edges  is  amply 
worth  while,  being  very  little  trouble  or  expense 
and  furnishing  a  good  number  of  boxes  of  berries. 
A  scientifically  and  regularly  renewed  bed  is 
better,  of  course.  Strawberries  may  be  grown 
successfully  in  almost  any  soil,  if  well  drained  and 
kept  moist,  especially  in  early  spring  and  while 
fruit  is  setting.  We  have  found  that  a  good 
allowance  of  wood  ashes  is  beneficial;  a  bed  should 
not  be  attempted  in  new  soil  on  account  of  witch- 
grass  and  weeds.  Keep  well  weeded  and  cultivate 
between  rows  and  around  plants  if  grown  separ- 
ately. A  new  bed  is  best  set  in  spring,  as  moisture 
conditions  are  best;  then  cut  off  the  blossoms  the 
first  season.  Space  is  too  limited  to  go  into  detail 
about  planting,  etc.,  but  there  is  a  right  way,  and  it 
is  important.  If  you  are  interested  in  your  straw- 
berry bed  send  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  Farmer's  Bulletin  1028.  There  are  two  methods 
of  training — the  hill  system  and  the  matted  tow 
system.  We  use  the  second,  as  most  productive 
in  a  small  space  and  as  easier — always  a  con- 


Fresh  strawberries,  mashed  thoroughly,  and  equal 
weight  of  sugar  added  and  stirred  to  dissolve, 
and  canned  without  cooking  in  air-tight  jars,  will 
keep  perfectly,  and  make  delicious  winter  ice 
cream.  Good  varieties  are  Howard  17  (early), 
Marshall  (medium  early),  and  Commonwealth, 
latest  of  all. 

In  purchasing  small  fruits,  berries,  etc,  good 
stock  is  essential  and  fundamental.  This  cannot 
be  emphasized  too  much.  Second,  selection  of 
best  varieties  is  very  important;  get  advice  here. 
It's  well,  also,  to  purchase  from  a  near-at-hand 
nursery;  this  secures  varieties  adapted  to  your 
locality,  and  any  mistakes  can  be  more  quickly 
rectified. 

Most  deciduous  fruit  trees  are  planted  when 
two  years  old;  peach  trees  one  year,  however; 
berries  and  briars  should  be  young  plants  grown 
the  preceding  season — unless  planted  in  the  fall, 
when  that  season's  growth  is  used.  Spring 
planting  seems  most  universally  advised,  but 
circumstances  often  make  fall  planting  desirable. 
If  in  spring  plant  as  early  as  soil  conditions  allow 
and  while  the  plants  are  perfectly  dormant  and 
no  buds  started.  Failure  is  frequent  among 
plants  set  after  the  buds  have  begun  to  grow. 
Set  out  as  soon  as  possible  after  received,  that  the 
roots  may  not  dry  out. 


The  Country  Life  House 


Patterson  &  Willcox,  Inc  ,  architects 


IMAGINE,  please,  two  young  people  recently 
married.  Imagine  that  they  owned  a  piece 
of  land  (an  acre  will  do),  and  imagine  that 
they  wanted  to  build  a 
six-  or  eight  -  room  house 
costing,  probably,  about 
£20,000.  They  wanted  this 
house  very  much.  I  he  one 
they  live  in  now  is  in  an  un- 
pleasant neighborhood,  but 
it  is  all  they  could  get  in  a 
small  size  and  they  live  in 
it  only  until  they  have 
selected  the  site  they  really 
want.  Now  that  this  has 
been  secured,  either  through 
the  munificence  of  father  or 
through  their  own  earnest 
efforts,  they  are  faced  with 
problems.  First  of  all  the 
future  looks  very  rosy  and 
it  would  not  do  to  spend 
much  money  on  a  house  if 
they  intend  sometime  to  live 
in  a  "castle."  And  yet  in 
the  neighborhood  they  want 
they  could  not  build  a  cheap, 
ill -suited  house.  Further- 
more they  are  averse  to 
moving  again.  They  want 
to  build  now  a  house  which 
will  be  theirs  and  their  chil- 
dren's forever — anyway,  for 
a  long  time! 

It  is  all  very  difficult. 
Rosy  futures  bring  respon- 
sibilities. Lovely  sites  like- 
wise. The  way  out,  they 
decide,  is  to  build  a  good 
house — and  add  to  it.  Not 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  do  they  find  when  they 
consult  architects.  Good 
small  houses  at  whatever 
cost  are  rare,  because  they 
are  so  hard  to  design,  and 
to  build  one  capable  of  ex- 
tension, accordion  fashion, 


is  even  more  difficult.  I  don't  remember  what 
the  young  people  did.  They  probably  sold  their 
new  site,  added  to  and  embellished  the  old  home 


Plot  plan  of  the  property  with  first  floor  plan  of 
the  completed  house.  The  perspective  above 
shows  the  house  as  it  will  look  when  linished 


to  which  they  had  become  somewhat  attached,, 
and  continued  to  live  in  an  uncongenial  neigh- 
borhood until  the  rosy  flush  of  the  future  actually 
turned  golden. 

I  hey  did  not,  you  see, 
live  happily  ever  after.  Sad 
as  it  may  be,  it  is  true — else 
this  article  never  would 
have  been  written.  This 
tells  how  they  might  have 
lived  happily  ever  after — so, 
in  a  way,  it  is  a  very  moral 
tale. 

I  hey  should  have  visited 
the  Country  Life  House 
which  is  now  building  in 
Westchester  County,  New 
York,  on  North  Street  be- 
tween White  Plains  and 
Rye.  Others  have  been 
there,  and  have,  we  think, 
been  helped  in  their  building 
problems.  For  those  who 
have  not,  or  cannot,  this 
article  with  its  data  and 
illustrations  is  presented. 

The  Country  Life  House 
has  two  unusual  features. 
The  first  is  that  it  can  hi 
built  in  either  of  two  styles : 
Colonial  or  English  half- 
timber.  The  house  in  W  est- 
chester  is  being  built  in  the 
English  manner,  and  we 
shall  describe  it  later.  If 
built  in  the  Colonial  style 
the  walls  would  be  of  ordi- 
nary frame  construction  and 
the  initial  cost,  of  course, 
would  be  considerably  re- 
duced. It  would  not  be  a 
Colonial  reproduction,  na- 
turally; it  is  too  long  and 
low  for  that;  it  would  not 
have  the  boxlike  quality  in- 
herent in  Colonial  work,  but 
it  would  acknowledge  Col- 
onial antecedents. 
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In  its  luxurious  design  typical  of  Louis  XIV  splendor,  this  brocatelle  is  a  texture  first  evolved  by  the  artisans  of  Renaissance  Italy. 


TO  Louis  XIV  the  glory  of  France  was 
his  own  glory.  He  felt  (and  time  serves 
only  to  prove  how  rightly)  that  whatever  of 
unsurpassed  magnificence  could  be  created 
for  him  and  for  his  entourage  would  be  an 
eternal  monument  to  his  own  splendici  fame. 

Anci  so  to  artists  of  every  bent,  he  gave 
but  one  command — to  create  beauty. 

That  their  achievements  were  beyond 
even  his  fondest  dreams,  is  common  knowl- 
edge. And  nowhere  is  their  skill  more  ap- 
parent than  in  the  lovely  design  of  this 


Schumacher  brocatelle,  a  faithful  recreation 
of  one  of  their  finest  conceptions. 

All  the  wealth  of  detail  — the  leaves  and  scrolls 
and  graceful  floral  motifs  — is  carefully  preserved. 
And  its  texture  and  rich  splendor  date  back  to 
16th  Century  Italy  when  the  Renaissance  gave 
such  impetus  to  artistic  effort. 

IOUIS  XIV  designs  are  cherished  today  be- 
cause  they  have  great  elegance  and  dignity, 
as  well  as  magnificence.  And  so  this  brocatelle  is 
suitable  for  upholstering,  for  hangings  and  for 
fine  wall  coverings.  It  may  be  had  in  green, 
crimson,  or  gold.  This  and  many  other  brocatelles 


are  among  the  distinguished  Schumacher  fabrics; 
that  mav  be  seen  by  arrangement  with  your  up- 
holsterer, decorator,  or  the  decorating  service  of 
your  department  store. 

r       t  1 

"Your  Home  and  the  Interior  Decorator"— How 
you  may,  without  additional  expense,  have  the  services 
of  an  interior  decorator  is  explained  in  our  booklet, 
"Your  Home  and  the  Interior  Decorator." 

Richly  illustrated  in  full  color,  it  will  be  sent  you 
without  charge.  Write  to  F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Dept. 
C-io,  60  West  40th  Street,  New  York.  Importers, 
Manufacturers  and  Distributors  to  the  trade  only,  ol 
Decorative  Drapery  and  Upholstery  Fabrics.  Offices  also 
in  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles  and  Paris. 
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The  second  feature  about  this  house,  and  the 
one  that  interests  us  most  now,  particularly  when 
we  call  to  mind  our  poor,  imaginary  young  people, 
is  that  it  is  a  "three-in-one"  house.  It  can  be 
built  in  three  units.  Thus  the  young  people 
could  have  begged,  borrowed,  or  produced 
$21,000  ($18,000  for  Colonial)  and  built  the 
first  unit  of  this  house,  a  fine  English  half-timber 
cottage  with  two  master  bedrooms,  a  living-dining 
room,  garage,  kitchen,  and  so  forth — a  house  that 
they  would  not  have  been  ashamed  of  in  any 
neighborhood  and  before  any  visitors.  Then 
when  the  first  glint  of  gold  broke  on  the  horizon 
they  could  have  built  on  another  chamber. 
They  would  then  have  a  more  pretentious  house, 
but  one  perfectly  unified  and  of  charming  design, 
and  they  would  have  had  a  guest  chamber  in 
which  they  could  house  any  one  from  the  young 
man's  boss  to  the  young  lady's  mother — without, 
so  far  as  pride  goes,  a  quiver.  Still  later, 
when  the  rosy  future  had  become  a  golden 
noon,  they  could  add  another  wing  and 
then  they  could  sit  down  and  wonder  how 
the  house  looked  best.  Whether  as  a  cot- 
tage for  two  young  people  looking  ahead, 
as  a  rambling  house  in  which  children 
scampered,  or  as  a  building  once  known  to 
them  as  a  "castle"  and  now,  as  they  looked 
from  their  rooms  over  its  broad  roofs, 
suggesting  substantiality  and  comfort. 
And  it  would  be  an  added  satisfaction, 
too,  to  remember  that  they  had  looked 
from  these  same  rooms,  once,  long  ago,  on 
bare  lawns.  Their  progress  was,  so  to 
speak,  spread  out  before  them — and  life 
had  been  good. 

With  which  we  leave  two  young  people 
who  found  happiness,  and  revenons  a  nos 
moutons.  The  accompanying  sketches  and 
plans  are  intended  to  present  graphically 
the  case  for  the  "three-in-one"  house.  It 
was  designed  by  Patterson  &  Willcox, 
Inc.,  well-known  architects  of  New  York, 


and  it  is  being  built  by  them  as  one  complete 
unit  for  the  Biltmore  Hills  Real  Estate  Cor- 
poration, on  land  owned  by  this  corporation 
at  Sterling  Ridge.  Country  Life,  as  we  said 
in  our  September  issue,  is  in  full  charge  of  the 
specifications.  The  attempt  is  being  made,  and 
we  are  sanguine  of  success,  to  realize  in  this 
house  "the  perfect  home"  so  far  as  architectural 
beauty,  quality  of  construction,  and  selection  of 
materials  is  concerned.  The  house  is  English 
half-timber  in  design.  The  timbering  is  oak 
planking.  The  walls  are  one  tier  of  common 
brick,  laid  irregularly  to  produce  an  interesting 
texture,  and  then  whitewashed.  The  roof  is 
of  heavy  slate;  the  casements  are  metal,  and  the 
wall  foundations  are  of  concrete  blocks.  We 
give  herewith  a  cross  section  of  the  wall  con- 
struction showing  the  different  materials  em- 
ployed. 


Let  us  look  now  at  the  first  floor  plan  of  the 
first  unit.  At  the  right  is  the  living  room,  16 
feet  6  inches  by  24  feet  6  inches.  The  big  fire- 
place in  this  room  is  provided  with  two  seats 
that  make  an  inglenook.  Above  this,  on  the 
passage  leading  into  the  kitchen,  is  the  dining 
nook,  particularly  suited  to  breakfasting.  The 
kitchen  measures  12  feet  by  14  feet.  The  service 
porch,  at  the  north  corner,  is  8  feet  6  inches  square. 
The  refrigerator  is  inside  the  house,  adjoining 
the  pantry,  and  next  to  the  pantry  is  a  large 
kitchen  closet.  The  big  room  in  the  front  of 
the  house,  which  measures  13  feet  6  inches  by 
19  feet,  may  be  either  a  dining  room  or  a  garage. 
The  long  windows  on  the  front  gable  may  be 
changed  to  garage  doors  and  the  living  room  and 
the  dining  nook  would  then  serve  refectory  duties. 
A  coat  closet  and  lavatory  are  in  the  entrance  hall. 
The  second  floor  plan  remains  unchanged  for 
all  three  units,  since  it  covers  only  the 
first.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  second 
floor  has  two  large  chambers,  one  15  feet 
by  17  feet  and  one  15  feet  by  18  feet. 
There  is  a  bath  opening  on  the  passage  be- 
tween the  two  rooms  and  there  is  lots  of 
closet  space. 

The  second  unit  of  the  "three-in-one" 
house  can  be  added  at  either  end.  That 
is,  one  can  add  either  a  garage  on  the 
left  or  a  guest  chamber  on  the  right,  de- 
pending on  the  needs  of  the  owners.  In 
the  architects'  plans  accompanying  this 
article  the  first  addition  is  to  the  left  and 
we  shall  consider  this  next,  although  here- 
tofore we  have  spoken  of  the  first  addition 
being  the  guest  chamber  because  we  think 
this  is  more  apt  to  be  the  case,  due  to  its 
lower  cost  and  its  added  convenience. 

The  only  changes  necessary  in  the  first 
unit  to  join  it  up  with  the  second  are 
confined  to  the  north  corner  of  the  build- 
ing. The  service  porch  is  walled  in  and 
extended  two  feet   and   a   half  to  make 
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Floor  plan  of  first  and  second  units 
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^  finely  carved  Chippendale  wood  and  gilt  Mirror  of 
Chinese  influence — in  original  condition.     Circa  1760. 
Height  4.  feel  width  2  feet  7  inches 


R 


SCENT  INTERESTING 
ACQUISITIONS  ON 
EXHIBITION  :- 


A  rare  collection  of  Worcester  por- 
celain of  the  Dr.  Wall  period. 

A  Coalport  Tea  and  Coffee  ser- 
vice of  5 1  pieces. 

A  pair  of  Adam  Pine  Pedestals. 

A  William  and  Mary  Marquetry 
cupboard. 

A  17th  century  Chiming  Bracket 
Clock  by  John  Shaw,  Holborn. 


Vernay 

01D  ENGLISH  FURNITURE.  SHVER  PORCELAIN.  POTTERY  if  GLASSMRE 


NEW  YORK,  10  and  12  East  Forty-Fifth  Street 
LONDON,  W.,  217,  Piccadilly 
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a  maid's  room  8  by  11  feet.  The  opening  to  the 
refrigerator  is  closed  up.  The  closet  which 
formerly  opened  on  the  pantry  is  reversed  to 
open  on  the  maid's  room,  and  a  doorway  is  cut 
into  the  pantry  through  what  was  formerly 
the  outside  wall  of  the  house.  Meanwhile,  the 
addition  is  being  built.  At  the  extreme  north 
comer  a  two-car  garage  is  added,  18  feet  6  inches 
by  19  feet.  Adjoining  this  is  a  maid's  room, 
8  by  ioi  feet,  with  a  large  closet.  Between  the 
two  maids'  rooms  is  a  bath,  and  the  kitchen  entry. 

Can  you  "visualize  the  house  as  it  is  now: 
The  garage  ell  is  subordinated  to  the  first  unit, 
its  gable  is  balanced  by  the  two  gables  at  the 
front  of  the  house,  and  a  porch  at  the  right  would 
complete  the  balance.  This  porch  would  lead 
off  the  southeast  living  room  window,  which,  in 
that  case,  would  be  a  French  door.  The  porch 
would  take  the  form  of  a  gabled  ell  which  would 
be  utilized  in  building  the  third  unit. 

The  plan  of  the  third  unit  is  shown  here  in  the 
completed  plan.  If  the  porch  has  not  already 
been  built  on  the  living  room  it  becomes  necessary 
to  change  the  southeast  living  room  window 
into  a  door;  this  is  the  only  change  necessary  in 
the  first  unit  to  prepare  it  for  the  addition  of  the 
third.  If  the  porch  has  been  built  the  work  of 
addition  is  simplified.  The  porch  is  walled  in  and 
a  hallway,  bath,  and  two  closets  fashioned  out  of 
it.  Then  a  chamber,  18  by  16  feet  is  added. 
Surmounting  this  is  a  false  chimney  to  balance 
a  similar  chimney  on  the  garage. 

During  the  years  that  this  house  has  been 
developing  doubtless  the  landscape  gardening 
of  the  estate  has  been  progressing,  too.  In  the 
completed  plan  which  we  have  just  been  consider- 
ing, the  architect  has  drawn  a  suggestion  for  the 
landscaping  of  the  grounds  and  this  is  the  form 
that  the  garden  will  take  on  the  Country  Life 
site  in  Westchester.  At  the  time  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  "three-in-one"  house,  or  before, 
a  hedge  can  be  planted  to  enclose  the  service  yard, 
and  another  porch  can  be  built  on  the  northeast 
side  of  the  living  room.  This  will  necessitate 
making  French  doors  of  these  living  room 
windows.  A  pergola  can  also  be  added  to  the 
porch. 

If  the  plans  of  the  three  units  and  the  completed 
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Sectional  drawing  showing  construction  of  wall 

house,  as  it  is  being  built  for  Country  Life,  are 
clear  we  may  now  consider  the  costs,  specifications, 
and  so  forth.  Naturally  we  cannot  now  give  the 
final  costs  because  the  house  is  still  in  the  process 
of  construction,  but  we  can  give  you  the  estimated 
costs  on  which  the  architects'  figure  of  #35,000 
was  based. 

This  house  can  be  built  at  a  cost  of  60  cents,  68 
cents,  70  cents,  or  80  cents  per  cubic  foot.  The 
first,  60  cents,  is  for  frame  construction  in  the 
Colonial  manner.  The  second,  68  cents,  is  for 
an  English  half-timber  house  built  of  stucco. 
The  third,  70  cents,  is  for  a  similar  house  of  com- 
mon brick  built  with  an  eye  to  saving  wherever 
possible.  That  is,  many  cuts  can  be  effected 
which  do  not  really  alter  the  value  of  the  house. 
For  instance,  the  cost  of  stonework  may  vary  as 
much  as  from  75  cents  to  #2.50  per  foot,  and  the 
half-timber  planking  may  be  thick  or  thin,  it  may 


be  oak  or  some  cheaper  wood,  hand  adzed  or 
not.  The  garage  may  be  fireproofed  or  a  saving 
of  $700  effected  by  not  fireproofing  it.  The 
slate  roof  alone  represents  an  added  cost  of 
#1,000.  The  following  estimated  costs  per  cubic 
foot  include  the  builder's  fee  but  do  not  include 
an  architect's  fee.  They  hold  good  for  the  vicin- 
ity of  New  York  City  in  the  year  1926,  but  else- 
where, or  at  another  time,  one  cannot  say. 

In  the  costs,  etc.,  given  below,  we  shall  con- 
sider the  units  as  we  did  at  first — the  second  unit 
is  the  guest  chamber,  the  third  is  the  garage. 
The  estimated  cubic  feet  are: 

First  unit  31,000 

Guest  room  5,000 

Garage       .  9,000 

Total   45,000  cubic  feet 

The  estimated  costs  for  frame  construction 
in  the  Colonial  manner  at  60  cents  per  cubic 
foot  are: 

First  unit  $18,600 

Guest  room   3,000 

Garage   5,400 

Total  $27,000 

The  estimated  costs  for  an  English  half-timber 
house  of  stucco  at  68  cents  per  cubic  foot  are: 

First  unit  $21,000 

Guest  room   3,400 

Garage   6,120 

Total  $30,520 

The  estimated  costs  for  an  English  half-timber 
house  of  brick  at  70  cents  per  cubic  foot  are: 

First  unit  $21,700 

Guest  room   3>5°° 

Garage   6.300 

Total  $31,500 

The  estimated  costs  for  an  English  half-timber 
house  of  brick  at  80  cents  per  cubic  foot  are: 

{Conttnu/d  on  pate  78) 
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On  May  jo,  1S66,  the  "Ariel"  and  the 
"Taeping"  jet  sail  from  the  Pagoda 
anchorage  at  Foo  Chow  for  London. 
After  ninety  days  of  sailing  over  sixteen 
thousand  miles  of  ocean  thcv  were  hut 
five  miles  apart  off  the  Lizard 


ARIEL  AND  TAEPING 

"Oh  the  little  more  and  how  much  it  is; 
Oh  the  little  less  and  what  miles  away." 

— Robert  Browning 


Danersk  Early  American  Furniture 


Seymour  sideboard  of  mahogany  inlaid  with  satinwood 


EVEN  in  furniture  the  spirit  of  Browning's 
1  words  quoted  above  and  the  story  of  the 
"Ariel"  and  the  "Taeping"  applies. 

Just  a  little  more  attention  to  tradition  in 
design  makes  all  the  difference  between  com- 
monplace furniture  and  pieces  you  are  justly 
proud  of  possessing. 

The  artistry  of  Danersk  Furniture  is  a  per- 
manent contribution  to  the  beauty  of  any 
home,  but  to  understand  good  furniture  it  is 
really  necessary  for  you  to  see  it.  And  so  we 
urge  you  to  call  at  our  Chicago  and  New  York 
salesrooms. 


Our  Early  American  furniture  is  made  in  the 
spirit  of  long  ago.  The  pieces  range  in  style 
from  the  early  forms  of  maple  and  pine  dating 
from  1690  to  1725;  walnut  highboys,  lowboys, 
desks,  etc.,  from  the  period  of  1700  to  1750; 
and  choice  mahogany  furniture  after  Duncan 
Phyfe,  Mclntire  and  the  great  English  cabinet 
makers  of  the  18th  Century. 


The  price  range  includes  both  complete  rooms  at 
modest  prices  for  simple  homes  and  more  elaborate 
pieces  of  great  dignity  priced  on  a  strict  basis  of 
actual  cost  to  make  today.  And  each  piece  is  of 
unsurpassed  quality  and  workmanship. 


ERSKINE-D  AN  FORTH 


383  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Chicago  Salesrooms  FACTORIES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

315  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 


CORPORATION 

Opposite  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 

Los  Angeles  Distributor 


2869  WEST  SEVENTH  STREET 
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A    DELIGHTFUL    MINGLING    OF    TUDOR    AND    STL' ART    STYLES    SUGGESTS  COMFORT 


SL  stately  home  at.Syosset 


contentful  satin- 
wood  writing  table  and 
Queen  Anne  armchair  show 
a  charming  mingling  of  old 
English  sty  les 


As  your  eye  rests  upon  the  corner  of  the  lovelv  pan- 
eled living-room  portrayed  above,  noting  the  harmony 
of  the  composition,  the  beauty  of  each  separate  piece 
—  as  you  glance  approvingly  at  the  richly  antique- 
covered  causeuse  w  ith  its  attendant  table  and  screen; 
or  as  you  look  at  the  corner  of  the  great  Italian  hall,  you 
might  well  think  you  were  studying  the  splendid  inte- 
rior of  some  great  home  at  Syosset  or  Southampton. 

Yet  in  reality  these  are,  in  all  their  suggestions  of 
leisured  livableness,  but  corners  in  the  spacious 
floors  at  the  Hampton  Shops.  They  are  examples, 
if  you  will,  of  those  subtly  beautiful  and  considered 
interiors  which  it  is  the  art  of  the  Hampton  Shops 
to  create. 

For  the  interiors  it  is  our  pleasure  to  design  and 


Furniturp   ~  X)?coratwn 
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great  charm  of  this 
lovely  chair  lies  in  its  rich  an- 
tique covering  table  and  screen 
are    in    delightful  proportion 


^his  armchair  and  smoke- 
table,  in  the  very  spirit  of 
Georgian  English,  are  exam- 
ples if  perfect  simplicity  and  of 
perfect  beauty 


execute  begin  with  the  very  fundamentals— the  walls, 
the  ceilings,  stairs,  floors,  mantels  —  in  fact,  with  the 
architectural  details.  From  there  we  ad- 
vance toward  a  complete  and  balanced 
whole.  Furniture,  specially  designed  and 
executed  with  consummate  artistry,  ex- 
clusive hangings,  lovely  lamps,  tapestries, 
floor  coverings — it  is  with  these  rare  and 
beautiful  things  that  we  compose  those 
lovely  pictures  that  are  found  in  the 
Hampton  Shops. 

And  each  single  lovely  piece  of  furni- 
ture, if  you  will  examine  it,  is  of  itself 
exquisite  in  proportion,  in  detail,  in 
coloring.  Hampton  reproductions  recap- 
ture not  only  each  tiniest  contour,  but 
the  very  spirit  and  patina  of  the  originals. 

May  we  not  have  the  pleasure  of  dis- 
cussing with  you  the  interior  of  your 
home,  whether  it  be  some  stately  new 
country  house,  an  apartment  —  or  some 
delightful  old  place  you  are  planning 
to  remodel? 
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The 
New,  Easy 
Electric  Way 

to  Polish 
Waxed  Floors 
and  Linoleum 


without  Stooping, 
Kneeling  or  even 
Soiling  Your  Hands 


OLD  floors  or  new,  of  hard  or  soft  wood,  linoleum, 
tile  or  composition — whether  originally  finished 
with  varnish,  shellac,  wax  or  paint — all  take  on  new 
brightness  and  beauty  with  the  Johnson  Wax  Treatment. 

By  this  new  method  all  hard  work  is  avoided  and  you 
are  saved  the  bother  and  expense  of  frequent  refinishing. 
It  will  take  only  a  few  minutes. 

All  you  do  is  to  spread  on  a  thin  coat  of  Johnson's  Pol' 
ishing  Wax  with  a  Lambs-wool  Mop.  This  cleans  as  it 
waxes.  Then  run  the  Johnson  Electric  Polisher  over  the 
floor  and  let  ELECTRICITY  do  all  the  work  many  times 
better  and  quicker  than  old-fashioned  hand  methods. 

JOHNSON'S  WAK 

Clectt  ic  floor  Polisher 


ASK  YOUR 
PAINTER 

to  wax  your  floors  clec- 
tricallyitfifyi  a  Johnson 
Electric  Floor  Pol- 
,    ishcr .   Then  he  can 
do  them  ALL  in 
a  short  time. 


From  your  Neighborhood  Store  or 
your  Painter  you  can  rent  this  beauty- 
giving  Electric  Floor  Polisher  for  $2.00 
a  day.  One  day  is  enough  for  you  to 
make  every  floor  in  your  home  a  foun- 
dation of  gleaming  beauty  on  which 
your  rugs  and  furniture  will  reveal 
new  charm  and  value. 

Telephone  NOW  and  make  an  ap- 
pointment to  rent  a  Johnson's  Wax 
Electric  Floor  Polisher  for  a  day.  Or 
buy  one  outright  for  your  own  ex- 
clusive use.  The  investment  is  small 
for  so  great  a  convenience.  Ask  your 
local  merchant  for  a  free  demonstra- 
tion.   Or  write  us. 


S.  C.  JOHNSON  8C  SON,  Dept.  C.  L.  10,  Racine,  Wis. 

"The  Floor  Finishing  Authorities" 
Please  send  me  Free  and  Postpaid  your  new  25c  Book  which 
tells  just  how  to  treat  new  and  old  floors  of  all  kinds— soft 
and  hard  wood,  linoleum,  rubber,  marble  or  tile. 


Name- 


Address.-. 

City-  


State— 


{Continued  from  page  74) 

First  unit   $24,800 

Guest  room   4,000 

Garage   7,200 


Total  $36,000 


The  Country  Life  House  which,  as  we  say,  is  not  being  built  by  units 
but  as  one  completed  house,  will  cost  approximately  #35,000 — although  there 
is  an  added  appropriation  of  $5,000  to  take  care  of  any  possible  increase  in  . 
cost — and  it  will  be  finished,  we  expect,  next  month.  It  is  106  feet  long  and 
35  feet  deep  through  the  main  body  of  the  house.  It  is  being  built  on  a 
lot  210  feet  long  by  220  feet  deep.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  specifica- 
tions compiled  for  the  house: 

Cement  The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Plaster       .     .     f  U.  S.  Gypsum  Co. 

Brick  Common  Brick  Mfrs.  Ass'n.  of  America 

Dampers  H.  W.  Covert  Co. 

„    ,  f  Associated  Tile  Manufacturers 

Bathrooms \  through  C.  Pardee  Works 

Lathing  Northwestern  Expanded  Metal  Co. 

Medicine  cabinets  Sanisteel  Co. 

Roof  (Slate)  Rising  &  Nelson  Slate  Co. 

Flooring  (rough)  North  Carolina  Pine 

r,     .     /r  ■  u  j\  fOak  Flooring  Bureau 

Flooring  (finished)  j  g  c  johnson  &  Son  (  wax) 

Steel  casements   International  Casement  Co.,  Inc. 

Exterior  woodwork   White  Pine  Ass'n 

Glass  for  Sash   Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 

Mantels   Arthur  Todhunter 

Hardware   Sargent  &  Co. 

Paints   Devoe  &  Reynolds  Co.,  Inc. 

Varnishes    Valentine  &  Co. 

Sheet  metal  work  (  .  in         »*■  •  r- 

1     j  rs  J  Anaconda  Copper  Alining  Co. 

...  ...     s  Copper  &  Brass  Research  Ass'n. 

Gutters  I  vv 

Flower  Boxes  (lining)  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

(American  Brass  Co. 
Plumbing   <The  A.  N.Byers  Pipe  Co.  (cold  water) 

I  Crane  Co.  (fixtures) 
Bathroom  Accessories      ....    Fairfacts  Co. 

(American  Radiator  Co., 
Heating  <  Hoffman  Valves, 

(Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator. 

Hot  Water  System  Richardson  &  Boynton  Co. 

Insulation  (second  story)  .    Armstrong  Cork  &  Insulation  Co. 

(Switch  plates — Connecticut  Elec.  Mfg.  Co. 
Electrical  Work  <  Complete  system — General  Electric  through 

(Westchester  Electric  Supply  Co. 

Special  Iron  McKinney  Mfg.  Co. 

Leaded  Glass  G.  Owen  Bonawit 

Insulating  Felt  Lino-Felt 

Tile  Partition  Natco  Tile 

Optional,  not  included  in  contract,  but  expected  to  be  put  in  the  house: 

Oil  Burner   Williams  Oil-O-Matic 

Kitchen  Range   Pyrofax 

Screens   New  Jersey  Wire  Cloth 

Awnings   Swanfeldt 

Refrigerator    Frigidaire 

Lighting  \  ixtures   Cassidy  &  Co. 

Frames  for  Screens   Rolscreen  Co. 

Shower   Speakman  Co. 

We  have  extolled  the  beauty  of  the  surroundings  of  the  Country  Life 
House  in  our  August  and  September  issues,  but  we  cannot  but  mention  again 
the  lovely  rolling  hills  and  wooded  fields  that  adjoin  this  property.  North- 
ward and  eastward  are  the  broad  acres  of  the  Westchester-Biltmore  Country 
Club.  On  the  other  sides  are  the  four  hundred  and  more  acres  of  Sterling 
Ridge.  Along  the  southeast  of  the  site  is  a  road;  on  the  southwest,  beyond 
the  stone  wall  boundary,  is  North  Street  with  its  avenue  of  great  shade  trees, 
and  to  the  northwest  is  undeveloped  property.  The  house  stands  on  a  knoll 
which  slopes  away  gently  to  the  eastward,  where  the  rose  garden  will  be. 
There  is  another  slope  to  the  northward  falling  away  to  the  boundary  bf 
the  Westchester-Biltmore  Country  Club.  This  site  was  the  result  of  careful 
selection  from  a  number  of  possibilities.  It  will  be  easy  to  develop  into  a 
thing  of  rare  beauty  and  it  is  perfectlv  in  keeping  with  the  English  half- 
timber  style  of  architecture.  On  the  November  cover  of  Country  Life  will 
be  a  reproduction  in  full  color  of  a  painting  of  the  house  in  its  setting  done 
by  J.  Floyd  Yewell,  whose  work  is  familiar  to  our  readers.  This  is  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  cannot  get  to  the  house,  but  all  those  who  can  we  hope 
will  go  and  see  if  our  hopes  are  not  realized,  our  praise  justified. 
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What  CHRYSLER 
Standardized  Quality  Means 

By  J.  E.  Fields 

The  Chrysler  plan  of  Quality  Standardiza- 
tion differs  from,  and  is  superior  to,  ordinary 
manufacturing  practice  and  methods. 

Chrysler  Standardized  Quality  is  a  fixed  and  in- 
flexible quality  standard  which  enforces  the  same 
scrupulously  close  limits  — the  same  rigid  rule 
of  engineering  exactness  —  the  same  absolute 
accuracy  and  precision  of  alignment  and  assem- 
blage—in the  measurement,  the  machining  and 
the  manufacturing  ot  even"  part,  practice  and 
process  in  four  lines  of  Chrysler  cars— "50",  "60", 
"70"  and  Imperial  "80". 

Thus  "purchaser's  risk"  is  eliminated.  The  pur- 
chaser is  assured  of  absolute  safety.  He  knows 
that  every  Chrysler— from  the  lowest-priced  to 
the  highest-priced  — is  the  supreme  value  in  its 
class.  That  the  value  of  each  is  unquestionable. 


BUILT     AS      ONLY     CHRYSLER  BUILDS 


"5  0  -  60  -70  - 

CHRYSLER    MODEL    NUMBERS    MEAN    MILES   PER  HOUR 
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CLOTHES  FOR  THE  COUNTRY 

By  ANNE  SHIRLEY  MOLLOY 


THE  first  days  of 
real  autumn  bring 
renewed  interest  in 
frocks  to  wear  on 
crisp  days  outdoors,  and 
in  coats  of  lovely  fall  colorings  in  woolen  fabrics 
that  bespeak  softness  and  pleasant  warmth. 

For  those  who  take  pleasure  in  selecting  clothes 
of  the  smart,  simply  planned  type — and  who 
does  not  in  those  of  more  or  less  tailored  modes? 
— the  shops  are  simply  overflowing  with  things 
which  one  covets  on  sight. 

To  begin  with,  never  have  tweeds  been  so  light 
in  weight  and  soft  to  touch,  and  tweeds  are  very 
smart.  The  days  when  a  tweed  suit  or  separate 
skirt  meant  a  garment  of  at  least  fairly  bulky 
proportions  have  passed  entirely.  The  new 
tweeds  are  of  about  the  consistency  of  jersey — 
and  by  the  way,  one  of  the  modish  frocks  pic- 
tured here  exploits  two  of  the  favored  fabrics  for 
fall,  in  its  combination  of  tweed  and  jersey. 
This  is  the  model  shown  at  the  lower  right,  in 
brown  jersey  and  tweed  of  brown  and  tan  and  soft 
yellow.  The  skirt  is  plain  and  straight  at  the 
back,  with  half- inch  pleats  across  the  front. 
The  dress  comes  in  various  colors,  with  the 
jersey  accenting  the  predominating  tone  of  the 
tweed. 

Any  mention  of  tweed  must  include  the  al- 
ways smart  tweed  suit,  and  a  very  youthful 
model  is  shown  in  the  first  photograph  on  this 
page.  The  finger  length  box  jacket  is  double- 
breasted,  while  the  skirt  manages  its  fullness 
smartly  in  two  pleats  at  the  left  side.  Replicas 
of  this  suit  may  be  had  in  tan,  brown,  and  gray 
mixtures.  The  tweed  is  of  the  imported  English 
variety. 

All  skirts  use  some  clever  pleating  arrange- 
ment to  give  wearable  width  and  the  smart 
silhouette — that  is,  all  skirts  except  occasional 
ones  built  on  the  circular  or  ever  so  slightly 
flared.  Comfort  and  wearability  seem  to  be 
prime  considerations,  and  there  is  always  ample 
■width  for  walking  and  active  sports,  even  if  this 
width  is  hidden  and  the  skirt  seems  straight 
until  the  wearer  moves.  With  the  great  variety 
of  inset  pleats  exploited  in  summer  frocks  one 


The  purpose  of  this  department,  conducted  by  Country  Life's  Readers'  Service,  is  to  give  informa- 
tion of  any  sort  regarding  country  clothes.  It  will  gladly  furnish  the  names  and  addresses  of  estab- 
lishments where  correct  country  clothes  may  be  found.  Write,  telephone,  or  consult  Miss  Molloy 
personally  on  country  clothes  problems  at  Country  Life's  New  York  office,  285  Madison  Avenue 


A  camel's  hair  coat  trimmed  with  stenciled  leather,  and 
a  suit  of  English  tweed,  from  Abcrcrombtc  &  Fitch  Co. 


would  think  the  designers' 
ingenuity  must  be  taxed 
to  the  utmost,  but  there 
are  still  skirts  which  show 
new  ways  of  using  pleats. 
A  jaunty  one  I  happen  to  remember  was  in  black 
and  white  tweed,  to  be  worn  with  a  trim  over- 
blouse  of  the  same  material.  The  skirt  was 
straight  to  a  point  a  few  inches  above  the  knees, 
where  it  flared  with  about  three  wide  inset  pleats 
at  each  side.  Most  of  these  skirts  which  admit 
of  a  silk  top  are  made  this  way,  as  many  tailors 
insist  that  they  hang  better  than  those  which 
hang  from  the  waist. 

Lightweight  crepy  materials  with  some  wool- 
in  them  are  all  in  good  favor  for  fall.  One  of  the 
most  popular  of  these  is  wool  crepe,  which  comes 
in  all  manner  of  lovely  colorings  and  lends  itself 
to  the  seamings  and  inset  treatments  much  seen 
on  simple  day  frocks  which  are  otherwise  devoid 
of  trimming.  An  unusual  version  in  wool  crepe 
was  seen  in  a  two-piece  dress  with  a  round  necked 
overblouse,  the  entire  blouse  and  long  sleeves 
marked  by  narrow  horizontal  tucks  placed 
several  inches  apart.  The  skirt  had  inset  pleats 
at  the  sides. 

A  still  newer  material  of  the  crepe  variety  is  seen 
in  the  Dobbs  frock  shown  at  left  below.  The 
fabric  is  known  as  Repauway,  a  new  combination 
of  silk  and  wool  shown  for  autumn.  This  dress, 
which  may  be  had  in  various  lovely  colors,  is  all 
in  one  piece,  but  gives  the  two-piece  effect  by 
means  of  its  two  layers  of  material  finished  with 
irregular  scallops  which  fall  below  the  waistline. 
The  hat  of  cocoa  colored  rayon  velour  turns 
up  in  front  and  is  caught  with  an  amber  pin. 

The  smart  woman  who  always  includes  a 
knitted  frock  in  her  wardrobe  will  be  interested 
in  the  two-piece  hand  knitted  dress  shown  on 
page  86.  This  model  is  of  pure  silk  with  a 
deep  V  neck  which  can  be  worn  high  or  low, 
and  comes  in  such  colors  as  Chanel  red,  pebble, 
delft  blue,  rose,  and  moss  green.  It  may  also  be 
ordered  in  black  or  white.  The  velour  hat  with 
grosgrain  ribbon  edging  and  band  and  bone 
ornament  comes  ir  shades  to  match  the  frock. 
Still  another  medium  sponsored  for  autumn 


F rock  of  new  silk  and  wool  material,  with 
cocoa  colored  velour  hat,  from  Dobbs  &  Co. 


Smart  autumn  coal  of  earners  hair 
with  kit  fox  collar,  from  Dobbs  &  Co. 

84 


Two-piece  frock  combining  brown  jersey  with  tweed, 
in  brown,  yellow,  and  tan,  from  Peck  &  Peck 
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f^  meraude  —  its  perfume  is  a  6reatA 

v  J  of  ecstasy,  yet  sensitively  zt 

changes  for  every  woman,  yivrny  a 
different  note  of  rich  fray  ranee. 
k  Paris' —  tantalizzny,  vanguisAiny, 
zt  sinys  t/ie foyousness  of  Izfe  t/iat 
ripples  out  in  yayety,  zn  danciny, 
in  music  and  laug '/iter. 

L  Origan  —  sudtle  eleyanczes 
and  soft,  sopAistzcated luocur~ies,  the 
delicacy  of  6ody,  mznd  and soul 
that  is  tAe  loveliest  zdeal of  woman. 


ESSENCE  -  EAU  DE  TOILETTE 
FACE  POWDER  -  COMPACTE 
DUSTING  POWDER  -  TALCUM 
HAIR  LOTION  -  BRILLANT1NE 
CREME  DE  BEAUTE  -  SOAP 
SACHET  -  LIPSTICK. 


R  O  U  G  E 

hooklet  illustrated  6y 
CHARLES  DANA  GIBSON 
mailed  ztfion.  request 

COTY.C 

714  Ofifth  SSvenue,  c~A£wcl/or&- 

CANADA — 55  MCG>II  College  Ave.,  Montreal 
Addrtss  "Dept.  C.  L.  10" 


PARIS,  L'ORIGAN,  EMERAUDE  IN  THE  REGULAR  SIZES  (ILLUSTRATED).  ALSO  IN  THE  PURSE  SIZES     1  OZ.,  X  OZ.  AND  X  OZ. 
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MAGNIFICENT  SKINS  se- 
lected from  the  far  famed 
Kamchatka  and  Amur  provinces 
of  Russia  are  employed  in  this 
model.  The  Gunther  collection 
of  Russian  Sable  is  unusually 
comprehensive  this  season. 

Gunther 

FURS 

FIFTH  AVE.  AT  36th  ST. 
FOUNDED  1820 


FURRIERS    FOR   MORE    THAN   A  CENTURY 


Hand-kniltedsilk  dress, 
all  colors,  with  match- 
ing velour  hat,  from 
Abercrombie  &  Filch 
Co. 


is  leather.  This,  like  tweed,  is  incredibly  soft  to  the  touch,  and  may  be 
handled  in  the  same  manner  as  tweed  or  jersey.  It  is  used  by  Peck  &  Peck 
for  suits  and  coats;  a  suit  which  found  ready  favor  in  the  late  autumn  show- 
ings at  smart  resorts  has  a  skirt  with  an  almost  inperceptible  flare  toward  the 
hem  line,  and  a  narrow  flat  yoke  which  fastens  with  four  buttons  in  double- 
breasted  fashion  at  the  front.  The  suit  comes  in  gray,  beige,  red,  green,  a 
lovely  blue,  and  various  other  soft  tones. 

The  two  cloth  coats  shown  exploit  the  smart  simplicity  of  the  slim  straight 
coat  for  general  wear,  with  or  without  fur. 

In  the  first  photograph  on  page  84  is  shown  a  camel's  hair  coat  which 
chooses  plain  or  stenciled  leather  insets  for  trimming  and  comes  in  tan.  gray, 
and  beaver  color.  The  same  model  is  also  made  in  English  tweed  of  red, 
green,  brown,  or  blue.  With  it  is  shown  a  soft  felt  hat  stitched  in  silk  which 
may  be  had  in  matching  colors. 

The  Dobbs  coat  at  the  lower  center  of  page  84  is  of  camel's  hair  with  inset 
pockets  and  a  collar  of  kit  fox.  The  toast  colored  felt  hat  has  a  double  rolled 
brim  turning  up  at  the  back. 

There  are  many  other  smart  things  to  be  seen  in  the  shops,  such  as  a  two- 
piece  jersey  frock  with  the  back  bloused  ever  so  slightly,  and  which  will  stay 
Moused  this  way  because  of  its  straight  silk  lining,  and  a  stunning  coat  frock 
for  travel,  of  the  softest  of  tweed  with  a  metal  dog-chain  clasp  to  fasten  it  at 
the  side. 


Soft  lealhei  sports  suit 
which  comes  in  all  col- 
ors, from  Peck  &  Peck 
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PRECIOUS  PIECES 


O  F 


MODERN  GLASS  ^ 

^     hand  wrought  in  the  old  tradition  J/ 


SECRETS  of  legendary  beauty  were  lost, 
it  is  sometimes  said,  with  the  great  age 
of  glassmaking  centuries  ago.  Never  again 
could  such  colors,  such  loveliness  be  re- 
captured. 

Yet  when  compared  with  fragments  treas- 
ured from  other  ages,  the  choicest  modern 
glass  reveals  a  more  than  comparable  love- 
liness. 

In  Steuben  glass,  colors  so  rare  that  the 
ancient  craftsmen  attained  them  only  by 


accident  after  long  striving,  are  now  pro- 
duced at  will. 

The  limpid  brilliance  of  clear  crystal,  the 
lustrous  beauty  of  translucent  jade,  of  ala- 
baster and  chalcedony  vie  with  the  mid- 
night blackness  of  jet  in  the  wondrous  pieces 
blown  at  Steuben  furnaces. 

EACH  piece  is  individually  wrought  by 
workers  adept  in  the  handicraft  of  glass. 
Exquisite  forms  take  shape  at  the  end  of  the 
master's  blow  pipe!  Delicate  vases,  goblets, 
compotes  as  perfect  in  their  contours 
as  orchids,  and  as  marvelously  tinted 
.  .  .  large  bowls  with  a  rich  clarity  of 
color  and  a  cool  hard  smoothness  of 
surface  perfect  to  the  touch.  For  the 
collector's  trained  fingers  quickly  learn 
to  judge  the  quality  of  glass  by  the 
feeling  of  it. 

But  Steuben  glass  is  not  designed 
for  collectors  alone.  Among  its  varied 
shapes  there  are  pieces  that  fulfil  every 
useful  purpose  for  which  glass  is  blown. 


Fine  glass  and  china  shops,  the  best  de- 
partment stores,  gift  and  jewelry  shops 
display  Steuben  glass.  On  each  original 
piece  perfected  under  the  fostering  care  of 
our  skilled  glassmakers,  you  will  find  the 
Steuben  fleur-de-lis  etched  in  miniature. 
Corning  Glass  Works,  Corning,  New  York. 


ifts  selected  from  among  the  varied  forms 
and  colors  of  Steuben  glass  combine  a  charm- 
ing usefulness  with  the  beauty  of  objects  of  art. 


ouge  flamme,"  the  color 
of  the  small  plate,  is  one  of  the 
rarest  and  most  striking  col- 
ors ever  developed  in  glass. 
The  other  pieces  —  crystal 
clear  with  mirror-black  feed- 
ings—  have  grace  and  beaut  v 
worthy  of  this  marvelous  red. 
The  crystal  birds  are  a  tri- 
umph of  glassmaking  art 


large  bowl  of  Spanish 
green,  sprayed  like  the  jet  of  a 
fountain  with  tiny  air  bubbles, 
forms  a  distinguished  group- 
ing with  these  exotic  orna- 
ments of  amethyst  hue.  Strong, 
smooth  of  side,  these  lovely 
lotuses  are  heavy  enough  to 
serve  as  unique  and  fascinat- 
ing book-ends 


is  smooth  translucent  glass  reveals  a  marvelous  flow  of  pattern  on  its  velvety  surface.  The  covered 
vase  with  its  carven  perfection  of  line  can  be  used  for  a  lamp  base  of  unique  distinction  while  the  low 
bowls  may  serve  on  occasion  as  holders  for  rare  plants  or  flowers 


ST<5  UJB  &M  GLASS 


This  device*  etched  in 
miniature  identifies  orig- 
inal glass  by  Steuben. 

'  T.  M.  Reg.  U.S.  Pal.  Otf 


Blown  and  modeled  at  Steuben  Furnaces,  Corning,  N.  Y. 
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)ARE  Collection  of  Ming  Bisque  Porcelains.  Circa  1500. 
Remarkable  for  the  high  Quality  and  Beauty  of  each 
specimen,  unmatch  able  for  its  finely  balanced  proportions 
and  picturesque  interest.  Edward  I.  Farmer,  Inc.,  cordially  invite 
Museum  representatives  and  collectors  to  view  this  collection, 
as  well  as  others  of  the  great  Chinese  periods. 
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TAPERED 


Ambler 
Asbestos 
Shin61es 


Rigid  Fire-proof  Roofing 

Not  Rag  Felt 

The  definite  eharm  and  distinetive  effeet  of  this 
unique  product,  the  "Cngligf)  tCfjatcf)"  in  random 
widths,  irregular  courses  and  rough  texture  that 
completely  eliminates  hard  and  fast  lines,  sets  a 
new  roofing  standard,  giving  a  novel  beauty  to  the 
modern  home  and  an  added  degree  of  serviceability 
in  a  roof. 


They  are  made  in  a  variety  of  non-fading  col- 
ors; Green,  Red,  Brown,  Gray,  etc.  First  of  all, 
Tapered  Ambler  Asbestos  Shingles  have  the  taper 
of  the  old  wooden  shingles.  They  are  J$-in.  thick 
at  the  upper  and  /4-in.  at  butt  and  20  inches  long. 
They  are  strong,  rigid  shingles,  not  paper  or  rag 
felt,  never  curl  or  warp,  not  affected  by  the  blasts  of 
winter,  the  heavy  rains  of  spring  and  the  blazing  heat 
of  summer,  year  in  and  out,  for  they  are  made  of  Asbestos 
and  Hydraulic  Cement — Nature's  imperishable  materials. 

FIRE-PROOF 

Tapered  Ambler  \shcstos  Shingles  are  absolutely  fire-proof,  not  merely  "fire 
resistant."  Ask  your  fire  insurance  agent  -what  the  difference  is.  He  will  tell  yon  the 
difference  and  show  yon  the  sa>inj;  in  rates — a  matter  of  serious  consideration  over 
a  term  of  years  and  years. 

It  will  pay  yon  to  write  us  now  for  complete  information  covering  these  superior 
shingles. 

Made  by   the  AMBLER  ASBESTOS  COMPANY,  at  Asbestos,  Penna.,  and  sold  by  the 

ASBESTOS 
SHINGLE,  SLATE  &  SHEATHING  CO. 


AMBLER  - 


PENNA. 


Pittsburgh,  Penna.     Wilkes-Barre,  Penna.     Chicago,  III.  Norfolk,  Va.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Omaha,  Nebraska       Boston.  Mass.  New  York,  V  Y.      Philadelphia,  Penna.      Detroit,  Mich. 

Washington,  D.  C.      Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

FOR  SAMPLES  and  literature  of  our  product,  return  this  clipping 


IS'ame. 


C.  L. 


A. it, res*. 


City. 
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Kimball  Organ  in  a  Residence  at  Highland  Park,  III. 

THE 

KIMBALL 

SOLOIST  ORGAN 

Residence  Organ  in  its  Newest  Phase 

Echoing  cathedral  aisles,  vast  auditoriums,  famous  thea- 
tres—  these  form  the  environment  in  which  the  Kimball 
Organ  has  become  most  familiar  to  generations  of 
Americans. 

But  the  Kimball  Soloist  Organ  offers  you  even  more.  In 
the  intimate  circle  of  your  home,  in  answer  to  a  light 
pressure  on  an  electric  button,  it  reproduces  the  individ- 
ual playing  of  the  world's  most  eminent  organists.  Every 
detail  of  touch  and  technique  identifies  each  artist's 
very  personality. 

More  than  this  —  if  you  wish  to  play  your  own  inter- 
pretation, you  can  do  so  without  changing  the  roll.  Every 
resource  of  stops  and  couplers  is  at  your  command. 

The  most  exclusive  homes  are  purchasing  this  newest  Kimball 
Soloist  Organ.  Ask  for  particulars.  We  are  sure  you  will 
enjoy  hearing  the  instrument  in  our  Chicago  studios,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  see  you  here  whenever  you  find  it  convenient. 

W.W.  KIMBALL  COMPANY  ,  CHICAGO 

Established  185J 

229  Kimball  Hall,  306  S.  Wabash  Avenue 


as 
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PLACING  A  PIPE-ORGAN  IN  THE  HOME 


\ ND  here,"  said  the  architect,  with  finger  guid- 

/\    ing  his  client's  eye  through  the  cryptic 
jf~\>  maze  of  lines  on  the  blue  prints  for  a  new 
residence,  "is  space  for  a  pipe-organ  when- 
ever you  wish  to  install  one." 

To  the  majority  of  people  a  pipe-organ  still  seems 
somewhat  of  a  pipe  dream  to  be  realized  chiefly  in 
mansions  of  Unlimited  wealth.    Therefore  it  well 
may  be  that  the  client  is  amazed 
at  this  casual  way  of  taking  for 
granted  the  eventual  presence  of 
an  instrument  so  important  and 
complex. 

The  residence  pipe-organ  may 
still  be  termed  a  new  idea.  It  is 
barely  a  quarter-century  old  and 
its  introduction  into  homes  of 
moderate  proportions  is  of  far 
more  recent  date  than  that.  So  it 
is  not  surprising  that  many  who 
are  entirely  familiar  with  the 
automatic  improvements  of  the 
organ  are  less  fully  acquainted 
with  the  architectural  and  decor- 
ative advances  which  have  sim- 
plified its  residence  installation. 

Organ  builders  are  confident 
that  wuthin  a  few  years  every  home 
that  expresses  an  ideal  of  taste 
and  quality  will  possess  a  pipe- 
organ,  and  architects  looking 
ahead  to  this  are  now  making  pro- 
vision in  all  well-designed  homes 
and  alloting  the  necessary  space 
for  holding  the  parts  of  the  organ 
proper.  Marvels  of  ingenuity  and 
adaptation  have  already  been 
accomplished  to  bring  this  mighty 
instrument  within  the  confines 
of  the  modern  home  and,  through 
its  reproducing  action,  permit  the 
beauty  of  organ  music  to  be 
enjoyed  at  will  by  those  who  are 
not  organists  as  well  as  those  who 
are. 

It  has  not  been  so  very  long 
since  a  king  of  Bavaria  was,  rated 
a  madman  when  he  commanded 
operas  to  be  given  for  himself  as 
sole  audience.  Yet  the  charm  of 
hearing  fine  music  in  a  secluded 


By  LEE  McCANN 

Photographs  from  Aeolian  Company.  Skinner  Organ  Company, 
W.  W.  Kimball  Company,  and  Esley  Organ  Company 

environment  far  from  the  crowd  is  no  longer  the 
ideal  of  a  madman  nor  a  royal  prerogative.  By  the 
miracle  of  scientific  invention  it  has  become  the 
privilege  of  music  lovers  everywhere.    The  touch 


A  distinguished  instance  of  organ  installation  in  perfect  harmony  with  architecture  and  furnishings 


of  an  electric  button  in  the  leisured  comfort  of  a 
living  room  commands  the  music  of  the  masters 
and  the  art  of  the  virtuosi.  It  is  even  possible  to 
arrange  in  advance  a  complete  program  of  organ 
music  and  listen  to  it  played  automatically  from 
beginning  to  end  without  leaving  the  ease  of 
one's  chair. 

It  is  not  merely  the  difference  between  public  and 
private  audition  which  gives  to 
music  heard  in  this  way  a  charm 
quite  different  from  the  majestic 
strains  that  echo  through  "long 
drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault." 
The  residence  instrument  itself 
possesses  tonal  qualities  of  a  dif- 
ferent order.  Power  and  grandeur 
are  subdued  to  sensitive  velvet 
tones  adapted  to  the  smaller  spaces 
of  home  and  to  music  of  a  more 
personal  character.  Surroundings 
of  comfort,  taste,  and  harmony 
induce  an  esthetic  mood  and  sup- 
plement the  pleasure  of  music 
stealing  mysteriously  through 
hidden  openings  as  if  summoned 
by  magic. 

In  planning  a  residence  organ 
the  first  consideration,  as  has  been 
said,  is  space  for  the  organ  cham- 
ber. This  may  be  placed  in  the 
basement  carefully  rendered  damp 
proof  by  modern  methods,  in  the 
attic,  or  a  converted  closet  space 
may  conveniently  be  used.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  purchase  the  full 
number  of  stops  at  first  if  expense 
J  is   a    consideration.    But  room 

lor  them  should  be  provided  and 
then  they  may  be  gradually  ac- 
quired until  the  full  complement  is 
obtained. 

Specializing  in  a  compact  mech- 
anism, the  organ  builder  is  careful 
not  to  encroach  on  valuable 
living-space  and  is  adept  in  the  use 
of  small  areas  where  apparatus 
may  be  installed  without  sacrifice 
or  inconvenience. 

Next  in  the  order  of  practical 
importance  is  the  location  of  a 
tone  outlet,  which  may  be  arranged 
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0n  impte$§it)e 

doming  ^toom  of  Jtaliaaljifluence 


Italian  Arm  Chair,  covered 
in  appliqued  velvet 


Italian  fardiniere  and  Old 
Iron  Stand 


Walnut  Smoking  Table 


Venetian  Dower  Chest  in 
Walnut  and  Hand  Decorated 


S  Harmonious  assemblage  of 
INDIVIDUAL  PIECES 

Just  as  the  art  connoisseur  gradually  builds 
up  a  priceless  collection  of  well-chosen,  in- 
dividual pieces,  so  the  thinking  home-owner 
selects  his  furnishings  leisurely,  giving  due 
thought  to  the  importance  and  significance 
of  each  article. 

Unless  one  desires  to  make  a  large  initial 
expenditure,  it  is  the  better  part  of  wisdom 
to  acquire  a  few  distinctive  pieces  at  first 
and  as  time  goes  on  to  add  to  this  nucleus 
of  accepted  style  and  charm. 

Even  the  Dining  Room  will  benefit  from 
such  a  judicious  method  of  attaining 
artistic  perfection.  It  is  indeed  the  logical 
way  of  consummating  a  beautifully  fur- 
nished home  and  effecting  true  economy 
without  sacrificing  good  taste. 


Antiq/te  Gold  and  Hand 
Colored  Mirror 


Walnut  Rennaissance  China 
Cabinet 


Upholstered  Walnut  Side 
Chair,  covered  in  Red 
and  Gold  Brocatelle 


Walnut  Rennaissance  Cabinet 


47th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


WASHINGTON 
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TOP HUNTER 

MANTELPIECES 
Fireplace  Equipment 


An  original  English  late  XVJ7I  Century  statuary  marble  mantelpiece 
w  th  superbly  carved  frieze 

414  Madison  Avenue,  Nev?  York 

1 


(Reflected  Subtleties 

The  spirit  and  mystery  of  the 
Celestial  Empire  are  embodied 
in  Jade — the  quintessence  of 
beauty.  ^)  It  has  that  elusive 
character  akin  to  harmony  in 
sound — to  grace  in  movement. 

Our  collections  of  Jade  reflect 
the  subtleties  of  Chinese  artis- 
try to  an  unusual  degree.*®— ^ 


S.&G.Gump  Co.  I  San  Francisco 
246-268  Post  St.  J  California 


Perfect  proportion  and  spacing  create  an  interesting,  dignified  appearance  in 
a  tone  grille  of  prominent  position  in  the  main  hall  of  a  home  of  Colonial  type 

in  a  number  of  ways  that  make  a  decorative  virtue  of  necessity.  Its  position 
is  largely  regulated  by  that  of  the  organ  chamber.  For  attic  installations  the 
ceiling,  hall,  and  balcony  present  facilities  for  a  music  exit.  If  the  lower  part 
of  the  house  holds  the  organ  proper  the  living  room  or  hall  is  best  adapted 


A  woodwork  design  makes  a  decorative  ceiling  and  screens  the 
tone  outlet,  which  is  covered  with  thin  cloth.  The  installation 
of  the  organ  proper  is  in  the  attic,  the  keyboard  on  the  main  floor 

or  tone  openings.  The  hall  is  especially  popular  since  an  opening  there  permits 
the  music  to  flood  both  upper  and  lower  floors. 

A  grille  of  metal  or  woodwork  allows  the  tone  to  come  through  with  full 
sonorous  power.    These  grilles  afford  the  decorator  a  chance  to  work  in  some 


A  perfect  example  of  the  way  in  which  a  well-designed 
console  becomes  an  integral  part  of  its  decorative  environ- 
ment.   The  tone  speaks  through  a  grille  on  the  balcony 
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New  York  Galleries,  Inc.,  Decorators 


Cike  Marie  Antoinette,  who  took  so  much 
J-m^j  joy  in  planning  a  lovely  room  for  herself, 
the  clever  woman  of  today  realizes  that  she 
can  give  the  fullest  expression  to  her  personal 
preferences  in  developing  the  decorative 
scheme  of  her  sleeping  room  and  boudoir. 

Q(  In  her  own  apartment,  happily,  she  is  not 
restrained  by  considerations  of  formality  ^ 
Here,  for  instance,  she  may  introduce  a 
favorite  note  in  color,  and  with  this  as  the 
keynote,  develop  an  environment  which  owes 
its  chief  charm  to  the  fact  that  it  is  an  intimate 
and  graceful  expression  of  her  personality. 


Q  The  essence  of  the  problem,  of  course,  is  in 
acquiring  just  the  right  things  for  the  scheme 
in  view — the  furniture, which  may  determine 
the  motif  of  the  entire  ensemble,  and  those 
decorative  accompaniments  which  will 
harmonize  with  the  chosen  background. 

Q[  Should  one's  pursuit  of  such  essentials  lead 
to  these  Galleries,  a  realm,  of  enchantment 
will  reveal  itself.  ^  For  here  the  artistry  of 
the  decorator  is  united  with  the  skill  of  the 
cabinetmaker  in  producing  a  series  of  delightful 
ensembles  for  all  the  rooms  of  the  well- 
appointed  town  or  country  dwelling. 
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The 
flame  that 
flatters  — 

Lighted  candles  at  your  din- 
ner table — let  that  be  your 
gracious  custom — it  is  the 
fashion.  A  flattering  fashion, 
too,  for  under  candle  glow 
your  linen  fairly  pearls — 
your  glassware  flashes  dia- 
mond lights — your  silver 
softly  sheens — the  faces  about 
your  table  all  appear  beau- 
tifully outlined,  rippling  with 
vivacious  candlelight — and 
conversation  grows  brilliant! 

The  smartest  of  dinner 
candles  are  "Slim  Fours" 
from  the  distinguished  line  of 
Atlantic  Candles.  Of  the  im- 
peccable quality  and  author- 
itative style  which  interior 
decorators  recommend.  Wo- 
men who  "do  things  well," 
take  pride  in  using  Atlantic 
Candles. 

There  is  an  "Atlantic 
Candles"  band  on  each 
candle.  So  you  can  easily 
pick  out  Atlantic  Candles. 
At  gift  shops,  department 
stores,  florists  and  jewelers. 

ATLANTIC 

CANDLES 

Send  for  a  copy  of  "Candle 
Gloiv,"  our  booklet  on  candle- 
light fashions.    The  Atlantic 
Refining  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


Several  dozen  birds  and  animals 
beautifully  wrought  give  a  fan- 
tastic charm  to  the  design  of  a 
bronze  grille  which  screens  the 
tone  opening  of  an  echo  organ 


An  antique  drapery  veils  the 
tone  exit  back  of  the  console 
here,  and  constitutes  a  rich 
note  of  color  to  the  attractive 
arrangement  that  greets  the 
eye  from  the  hall 


interesting  and  unusual 
designs  of  a  simple  or  a 
richly  ornate  character, 
according  to  the  style  of 
other  furnishings. 

In  the  houses  where 
rooms  are  of  smaller  size  it 
is  sometimes  desirable  to 
shade  the  music  to  greater 
softness  by  veiling  the  ton? 
exit  with  a  tapestry,  paint- 
ing, or  drapery.  This  is 
often  done  through  prefer- 
ence also,  where  the  type 
of  the  furnishings  requires 

a  concealed  grille.  One  exceedingly  practical  mode  that  is  adapted  to  nearly  all 
houses  is  a  basement  organ  chamber  with  tone  outlet  beneath  a  window  of  the 
living  room. 

The  console,  though  now  evolved  into  a  highly  ornamental  piece  of  furniture, 
should  in  the  opinion  of  some  never  be  too  apparent.  It  is  often  felt  that  the 
somewhat  impersonal,  lofty  character  of  organ  music  acquires  a  deeper  appeal 
if  the  source  of  the  music  is  hidden  and  the  personality  of  the  player,  if  one  there 
be,  does  not  intrude. 

On  the  other  hand  one  sees  many  superbly  designed  consoles  boldly  placed  in 
living  rooms  and  music  rooms  for  which  they  have  been  specially  designed  in 
harmony  with  furnishings  and  architecture. 

In  the  matter  of  pipes,  the  tendency  is  not  to  show  them,  but  here,  too,  there 
is  room  for  a  divergent,  if  minority,  point  of  view.  There  are  still  those  who 
value  the  historic  style  of  the  organ  and  sense  great  beauty  in  the  straight  aspir- 
ing lines  of  the  serried  pipes.  A  pleasing  compromise  can  be  effected  in  favor  of 
this  by  using  a  limited  number  of  traditional  display  pipes  and  making  these  a 
striking  decorative  feature. 

Taste  fluctuates,  favoring  one  type  of  decoration  to-day  and  another  to- 
morrow. The  important  thing  is  that  good  taste  should  prevail  in  an  instrument 
of  such  permanence  as  the  organ.  That  it  does  prevail  is  seen  in  the  dignity, 
restraint,  and  truly  fine  designs  of  modern  residence  organs,  so  different  from 
the  earlier  and  more  cumbersome  installations. 


Here  the  design  and  placing  of  both  console  and  tone  grille  are  so  cleverly  managed  that 
they  are  an  inherent  part  of  the  spacious,  restful  atmosphere  which  pervades  the  room 
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THE  return  from  travel  awakens  renewed  interest  in  your  home 
and  reveals  the  need  for  those  beautifying  touches  which  create  an 
atmosphere  of  good  taste  that  the  Farmer  collection  offers. 

Antique  porcelain  and  pottery  lamps  of  single  colour  and  decorated  porce- 
lains in  artistic  forms  and  exquisite  colours. 

Lamps  of  spinach,  white  and  light  green  jade,  carnelian,  amethyst,  rose 
quartz,  turquoise,  etc.,  with  shades  in  perfect  artistry  of  colour. 

Lamps  of  modern  Chinese  porcelains,  reproductions  of  old  examples  in 
every  colour  and  form  with  finely  chiseled  bases  and  harmonious  shades. 

Cigarette  and  jewel  boxes,  clocks,  call-bells,  ink-wells,  smoking  articles,  desk 
fittings,  etc. — all  developed  with  semi-precious  stones,  exquisitely  carved 
and  mounted  in  silver  gilt. 

The  Farmer  collection  provides  the  touches  of  requisite  rare  charm,  fulfill' 
ing  every  requirement  for  the  embellishment  of  the  home. 


;&i&a$$  If  Famine* 

INC. 

Chinese  oAntiques  and  oArts,  Lamps  and  Shades 


16  Cast  56*  Street 
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THE  HOME  SERVICE  PAGE 

HOME-BUILDING,  DECORATION, 
FURNISHINGS,  HOME  EQUIPMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  be  of  service  to  the  readers  of  COUNTRY  Life.    It  has  arranged  to  supply  the  informative 
booklets  and  free  services  that  are  offered  by  the  manufacturer,  the  decorator,  and  the  craftsman.    Much  of  this  helpful  information 
is  not  accessible  to  the  person  who  is  building  or  decorating  a  home,  or  equipping  a  country  place.    The  business  houses  listed  will 
„  welcome  an  opportunity  to  supply  this  information  presented  in  their  booklets  by  experts  in  their  various  lines.    You  put  yourself 
under  no  obligation.    Select  as  many  as  you  wish,  and  order  by  number  only.    Use  coupon  at  bottom  of  this  page.  Address 

Building  Service  Editor, 

Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


IN  EVERY  home,  at  this  time  of  year,  the  mat- 
ter of  comfort  and  warmth  daring  the  coming 
winter  months  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
household  questions.    There  is  more  to  com- 
fortably heating  a  house  than  merely  installing 

some  good  heating  system  and  then  filling  the  coalbins.  There  is  the  matter  of 
running  that  heating  plant  so  that  an  even  temperature  will  be  maintained,  to  the 
end  that  the  family's  health  may  be  safeguarded.  A  house  too  hot  at  one  time  and  un- 
pleasantly chilly  at  another  is  the  cause  of  much  sickness. 

There  are  several  simple  rules  to  apply  to  all  kinds  of  heating  systems  so  that  they 
will  give  of  their  best  in  the  matter  of  comfort.  First,  the  heater  must  be  fitted  to 
the  size  and  needs  of  the  house.  It  must  also  be  kept  in  perfect  repair  and  all  accumu- 
lations of  dust  and  soot  be  removed  from  its  pipes  and  flues. 

In  this  day  of  well-equipped  homes  there  is  no  excuse  for  having  an  inadequate 
furnace.  The  manufacturers  of  these  pieces  of  household  equipment  are  as  anxious 
to  have  their  products  give  satisfaction  as  are  the  purchasers.  If  the  furnace  is  not 
giving  satisfaction,  its  makers  will  gladly  send  one  of  their  experts  to  examine  it  and 
ascertain  what  is  wrong. 

Where  a  heating  system  has  been  installed  under  the  sup?rvision  of  its  manufac- 
turer, such  installation  will  be  done  accurately.  Where  this  has  not  been  done,  or 
where  the  house  is  old  and  with  older  equipment,  it  is  well  tc  have  the  heating  plant 
gone  over  before  starting  the  winter  fires.  All  pipes  carrying  hot  air,  steam,  or  water, 
and  all  boiler  surfaces  should  be  heavily  insulated.  If  this  is  not  done  the  bulk  of  the 
heat  will  be  found  escaping  into  the  cellar;  a  warm  cellar  always  means  poor  heating 
efficiency. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  in  the  heating  question  is  the  supply  of  moisture  in 
the  air;  dry  heat  is  the  cause  of  much  illness.  For  a  hot-water  system,  a  receptacle 
holding  water  and  which  fastens  out  of  sight  at  the  back  of  the  radiator  will  supply 
this  necessary  moisture.  This  may  also  be  done  where  steam  is  used,  or  the  radiators 
may  be  equipped  with  special  valves  to  supply  moisture  from  the  steam  itself.  In  all 
hot-air  furnaces  there  is  usually  a  water-pan  which  should  be  filled  each  day. 

In  the  hot-air  furnace,  the  cold  air  intake  should  be  so  regulated  that  there  need  be 
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no  excess  of  cold  air  that  must  be  warmed.  With 
this  type  of  furnace,  where  so  much  depends  on  the 
insulated,  clean  condition  of  its  pipes,  something 
may  prevent  some  flue  from  carrying  the  right 
amount  of  heat  to  its  registers.  If  this  occurs  the 
dampers  in  all  the  other  pipes  should  be  partly  or  entirely  closed.  This  will  send  such 
a  volume  of  heat  to  the  cold  flue  as  to  force  out  the  cold  air.  After  the  warm  air  has 
started  to  come  easily  through  this  pipe,  the  other  dampers  should  then  be  opened, 
when,  if  there  be  no  real  fault  in  the  installation,  all  flues  will  work  with  equal  efficiency. 

Where  the  house  is  heated  by  either  steam  or  hot  water,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  there  is  danger  of  a  cracked  radiator  if  in  freezing  weather  it  be  shut  off  without 
having  first  been  drained.  In  a  sleeping  room  where  cold,  fresh  air  must  be  had,  no 
window  over  a  radiator  should  be  opened  from  the  bottom  in  freezing  or  cold,  windy 
weather.  To  prevent  a  chilling  blast  on  the  radiator,  the  window  should  be  lowered 
from  the  top  and  a  wool  rug  or  blanket  thrown  over  the  radiator. 

Since  a  cool  bedroom  means  healthful  sleep,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  night 
temperature  of  the  whole  house  is  not  lowered  more  than  ten  degrees.  If  it  be,  the 
resulting  morning  chill  is  most  unpleasant,  and  unwise  both  from  a  health  and  from  a 
fuel-saving  point  of  view.  A  much  greater  quantity  of  coal  is  needed  to  bring  the 
temperature  up  to  normal  in  the  morning  than  would  be  used  if  a  moderate  temper- 
ature had  been  maintained  during  the  night.  And  nothing  can  start  the  day  off  with 
less  friction  than  to  have  a  comforting  warmth  throughout  the  house. 

Science  has  taken  ncte  of  this  and  has  removed  the  human  equation  bv  means  of  a 
simple  device  that  automatically  controls  the  dampers,  drafts,  and  valves  cf  the 
heating  plant.  This  small  heat  regulator  is  of  almost  human  intelligence,  keeping 
the  house  at  a  given  degree  of  heat  under  all  weather  conditions.  If  the  thermometer 
outside  drops  suddenly  to  zero,  drafts  are  automatically  opened  to  increase  the 
amount  of  heat  in  the  house.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  outside  temperature  rises,  the 
fire  is  checked,  and  this  is  done  no  matter  what  type  of  furnace  is  used,  whether  coal, 
gas,  or  oil.  In  fact  not  only  is  discomfort  a  word  that  the  modern  homemaker  finds 
unnecessary,  but  comfort  no  longer  means  luxury  and  extravagance.  Instead,  it 
si. mils  for  efficiency  and  economy  as  well  as  charming  home  conditions. 


Building  Materials 

j.    American  Walnutfor  Interior  Wood- 
work and  Paneling 
American  Walnut  Mfrs.  Ass'n. 

2.  Beautiful  Tiles 

Associated  Tile  Mfrs. 

3.  The  Floors  for  Your  Home 

Maple  Flooring  Mfrs.  Assn. 
9.    Walls  of  Worth 

U.  S.  Gypsum  Co. 
n.    The  Story  of  Oak  Floors 

Oak  Flooring  Bureau 
12.    Beautiful  American  Gumwood 

Hardwood  Mfrs.  Assn. 
14.    Color  in  Asbestos  Shingles 

Johns-Manville,  Inc. 

17.  Story  of  Brick 

18.  A  New  House  for  the  Old 

American  Face  Brick  Assn. 

20.  Copper  Steel  Roofing  Tin 

American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. 

21.  Possibilities  of  Concrete 

Atlas  Poitland  Cement  Co. 
23.    The  Window  Artistic 

International  Casement  Co.,  Inc. 

25.  Portable     Houses     and  Outdoor 

Furnishings 
E.  F.  Hodgson  Co. 

26.  Radiator  Valves  Locking  the  Door 

Against  the  Heat  Thief 
Hoffman  Valve  Co. 

27.  Screening  Your  Home 

The  Higgin  Mfg.  Co. 

28.  Helpful  Hints  on  Choosing  Heaters 

The  Thatchei  Co. 

29.  The  Colonial  Book  (Hardware) 

Sargent  &  Co. 

30.  Better  Wiring  for  Better  Lighting 

National  Metal  Molding  Co. 

31.  Making  Bathrooms  More  Attractive 

C.  F.  Church  Mfg.  Co. 

32.  Bathroom  Arrangement 

Crane  Co. 

33.  Colonial  Entrances 

Hartmann-Sanders 

83.  Insulation  of  Dwellings 

Armstrong  Cork  &  Insulation  Co. 

84.  The    Construction    of  Thatched 

Roofs 

Weatherbest  Stained  Shingle  Co. 

105.  Magic  Touch  of  Preston  Shingles 

Keystone  Roofing  Co. 

106.  Tapered  Shingles 

Asbestos  Shingle  Co. 

1 08.  Lighting 

Markel  Lighting  Fitments,  Inc. 

109.  The  Charm  of  the  Sovereign  Wood 

Oak  Service  Bureau 
111.    Distinctive  Houses 

Indiana  Limestone  Quarrymen's  Assn. 
113.    About  Casement  Windows 

The  Casement  Hdw.  Co. 
1 17.    Pine  Homes 

California  White  &  Sugar  Pine  Mfrs. 
Assn. 

142.    What  Color  for  the  Roof? 

The  Richardson  Co. 
148.    Through  the  Home  of  Tapestry  Brick 

Fiske  &  Company 
■01.    A  Real  Home 

Copper  &  Brass  Research  Assn. 
166.    When  White  is  White 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 
168.    Tudor  Stone  Flagging  and  Roofs 

Rising  &  Nelson  Slate  Co. 


Helpful  Booklets  for  the  Asking 

ORDER  BY  NUMBER  ONLY,  USING  COUPON  BELOW 


216.    Beautiful  Homes  of  Stone  Tile 

National  Stone  Tile  Corp. 
241.    Good  Buildings  Deserve  Good  Hard- 
ware 

P.  &  F.  Corbin 


Equipment 

37.  Radiator  Furniture 

Schleicher.  Inc. 

38.  Book  of  Delicacies 

Kelvinator  Corporation. 

39.  Incinerator  Information 

Kerner  Incinerator  Co. 

40.  Copper  Screens 

New  Jersey  Wire  Cloth  Co. 

41.  Electric  Refrigeration  (Frigidaire) 

Delco-Light  Co. 
102.   Woven  Wood  Fencing 

Robert  C.  Reeves  Co. 
123.    Furnace  Heating 

Hess  Warming  &  Ventilating  Co. 
141.    Fences  for  Protection  and  Beauty 

Page  Fence  &  Wire  Products  Assn. 
149.    The  New  Vogue  in  Awnings 

A.i  iuw  Swanfeldt 
171.    Warm  Air  Heating 

Kelsey  Heating  Company 
183.    Mantelpieces  and  Firepi  ace  Fittings 

Edwin  A.  lackson  &  Bros.,  Inc. 
185.  Oil-O-Matic 

Williams  Oil-O-Matic  Heating  Corp. 
190.    Mantels  in  Cretan  Stone 

Wm.  H.  Jackson  Co. 
196.    The  Installation  Cost  of  Pipe 

The  A.  M.  Byers  Co. 

236.  Home  Fences 

American  Fence  Construction  Co 

237.  Anchor  Fences 

Anchor  Post  Iron  Works 


Decoration  and  Furnishings 

43.  Furniture  for  the  Dining  Room 

W.  &  J.  Sloane 

44.  Your  Home  and  the  Interior  Dec- 

orator 
F.  Schumacher  &  Co. 

45.  Selecting  Silver  for  the  Young 

Bride 

Rogers,  Lunt  &  Bowlen  Co. 

46.  Decorators'    Methods   of  Window 

Curtaining 
Quaker  Lace  Co. 

47.  Home  Furnishing 

Elgin  A.  Simonds  Co. 

48.  Restful  Bedrooms 

The  Simmons  Co. 

54.  Proper  Treatment  of  Floors,  Wood- 

work, and  Furniture 
S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son 

55.  Distinctive  Draping 

Kirsch  Co. 
58.   The  Bride's  Book  of  Silver 

International  Silver  Co. 
60.    Style   Leaflets   of    Dining  Room 
Furniture 

Ottawa  Furniture  Co. 
67.    Summer  Furniture 

B.  Altman  &  Co. 

73.  About  Rugs 

James  M.  Shoemaker  Co.,  Inc. 

74.  The  Attractive  Home.  How  to  Plan 

Its  Decoration 
Armstrong  Cork  Co. 

75.  The  Importance  of  Color  in  Curtains 

Orinoka  Mills 

77.  Colonial  Reproductions  in  Mahog- 

any and  Maple 
Winthrop  Furniture  Co. 

78.  Wall  Covering  (Sanitas) 

Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 


Building  Service  Editor: 
Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  send,  without  expense  or  obligation  to  me,  the  following  booklets. 

(Insert  numbers  from  list) 


Name  

P.  O.  Address  

State  

OCTOBER 


79.    Linoieum  Floors 

Congoleum-Nairn  Inc 

81.  What  Makes  a  House  a  Home 

Wallpaper  Guild  of  America 

82.  Period  Mahogany  Furniture 

Mahogan\  Assn. 
87.    Kitchen  Maid  Standard  Units 

Wasmuth  Lndicott  Co. 
89.    The  Simplf  Art  of  Wall  Decoration 

Baeck  Wallpaper  Co. 
01.    Handiwork — A  New  Old  Art 

The  Shuttlecraft  Co. 
OS.    Kitchen  Dressers 

James  &  Kirtland,  Inc. 
96.    Linen  Rugs 

The  Klearflax  Linen  Looms,  Inc. 
98.    Bathroom  Booklets 

Speakman  Co. 
ion.    Your  Kitchen  and  You 

The  Hoosier  Mfg.  Co. 
101.    Beauty  That  Endures 

L.  C.  Chase  &  Co. 
130.    A  New  Lease  on  Life  for  the  Old 
House 
Creo-Dipt  Co.,  Inc. 
133.    The  Little  Book  about  Glassware 

The  Fostoria  Glass  Co. 
147.    Bathrooms  of  Durock 

Thomas  Maddock's  Sens  Co. 
iii.    Colonial  Hardware  &  Mantels 

Arthur  Todhunter 
1  S3-    The  Etiquette  of  Entertaining 

R.  Wallace  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co. 
t  S4.    Forged  Iron  Hardware 

McKinney  Mfg.  Co. 
177.    How  to  Use  Valspar  Enamels 

Valentine  &  Co. 
180.    Color  Harmony  Chart 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 
193.    The     Crowning     Achievement  in 
Bin  ding  Y01  k  Home 
The  B.  F.  Nelson  Mfg.  Co. 

197.  Come  Into  the  Kitchen 

G.  I.  Sellers  &  Sons  Co. 

198.  Etiquette,  Entertaining,  and  Good 

Sense 

International  oilver  Co. 

199.  The  Correctly  Set  Table 

Wm.  A.  Rogers  Co.,  Ltd. 

200.  Correct  Service 

Oneida  Community,  Ltd. 

201.  The  Book  of  Solid  Silver 

Towle  Mfg.  Co. 

202.  Candle  Glow 

The  Atlantic  Refining  Co. 

206.  The  Magic  of  Oriental  Beauty 

C.  H.  Masland  &  Sons,  Inc. 

207.  Correct  Care  of  Home  Furnishings 

Peck  &  Hills  Furniture  Co. 

208.  The  Floor  for  the  Modern  Home 

The  George  W.  Blabon  Co. 

209.  Fittings  for  Your  Fireplace 

S.  M.  Howes  Co. 

238.  Some  Interiors 

J.  C.  Demarest  &  Co.,  Inc. 

239.  Furniture 

Palmer  &  Embury 

240.  The  Fascination  of  Old  Furniture 

Kensington  Mfg.  Company 

242.  Decorators'    Methods   of  Window 

Curtaining 
McGibbon  &  Co. 

243.  Wedgwood 

Josiah  Wedgwood  &  Sons.  Inc. 

244.  Patterns  in  Silver  Table  Ware 

Reed  &  Barton 
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Effective  November  14, 1926,  leave  Chicago  daily  8:30  p.  m., 
arrive  Los  Angeles  9:30  a.  m. — only  two  days  and  three  nights 
en  route.  Super-quality  in  every  feature  of  service.  New 
standards  of  luxury  in  transcontinental  travel.  Extra  fare,$10 

Other  high- class  fast  trains  on  convenient  schedules. 

JLos^fngeLes-SanDiego  -Santa  Barbara 
and  J^hoenbcStriz. 
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HOTEL.  RESORT 
AND  TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 

Established  1906 
Featured  every  month  in  seven  publications 
THE  QUALITY  GROUP  MAGAZINES 
ATLANTIC  MONTHLY,  HARPER'S,  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,  SCRIBNER'S 
MAGAZINE,  THE  GOLDEN  BOOK  and  WORLD'S  WORK,  also  in  COUNTRY  LIFE 
Send  postage  for  advice  where  and  how  to  go.   The  right  hotel,  etc 
For  space  and  rates  in  our  departments  write  to 
THE  WHERE-TO-GO  BUREAU,  Inc.,  8  Beacon  Street.  Boston,  Mass..  U.  S.  A. 


LOS  ANCELES  CAL, 


i  Eojy  Reach  of 


LOJ  ANCELEJ 

POSITIVELY  FIREPROOF 
Headquarters  for  travelers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  555  rooms — each 
with  private  bath.  European  plan. 
For  folder,  rates — write  F.  M.  Dim- 
mick.  Lessee,  Hill.  bet.  4th  and  5th. 


|UYS  HOTEL 

LOS  ANGELES 


HAWAII 


CRUISES-TOURS 


TOURS 


WORLD  TOURS 

FINEST  POSSIBLE 

Eastbound,  January  6,  1927. 

EGYPT,  MEDITERRANEAN 

Sailing  January  15,  1927,  Mediter- 
ranean Cruise.  Chartered  Nile 
steamer  to  Second  Cataract.  A 
month  in  Egypt.  Two  weeks  in 
Palestine. 

Sailing  February  24,  March  5. 
Mediterranean  Cruise  with  Euro- 
pean personally  conducted  tour. 
Our  specially,  satisfied  patrons. 

Address:  TEMPLE  TOURS,  Inc. 

447-B  Park  Square  Building,  Boston,  Matt. 


Opening  early  in  1927,  the 
Royal  Hawaiian,  Hawaii's  most 
beautiful  hotel,  ideally  located 
upon  Waikiki  Beach.  18-hole 
golf  links.  20  acres  of  gardens. 
Splendid  tennis  courts.  Land  and 
water  polo.  Motoring  over  per- 
fect roads. Q  Horseback  riding. 
Swimming  and  surf-riding. 

Full  information  and  rates  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Matson  Navigation 
Company,  215  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco;  510  West  Sixth  Street,  Los 
Angeles;  814  Second  Avenue,  Seattle; 
140  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago; 
50  East  Forty- second  Street,  New 
York,  Or  write  to 

Royal  Hawaiian 
Hotel 

AMERICAN  PLAN 

A.  BENAGLIA,  General  Manager 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 

RESERVATIONS  ARE  NOW 
BEING  MADE 


Quality  Service  to  Inquirers 

WHERE-TO-GO  resources  in  giving  perfectly 
reliable  data  for  the  use  of  the  readers  of  the 
seven  publications  we  use  monthly,  are  called 
apon  extensively  by  the  cream  among  American 
travelers  of  most  desirable  cass. 
Careful  devotion  to  them  for  twenty  years 
and  their  consistent  return  to  us  alter  we  have 
rendered  exceptional  Quality  Service  year  after 
year,  is  a  source  of  pride— and  plain  evidence 
of  their'  entire  satisfaction. 
This  service  is  gratis,  requiring  only  the  en- 
closure of  postage  for  our  reply,  while  a  gener- 
ous supply  of  right  literature  will  be  in  the 
home  mail  direct  from  our  clients  who  have 
precisely  the  attractions  specified. 

Please  state  your  desires  plainly  and  write  to 
The  Where-to-go  Bureau,  8  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


For  Sport  

Golf,  Tennis,  Riding,  &c. 

Hotels  of  quality.  Delightfully 
tempered  climate.  Only  lfi  hrs. 
through  train,  N.Y.  C.  Sports 
in  full  swing.  Carolina  Hotel 
now  open.  Address,  General 
Office,  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 


K  NORTH  CAROLINA 


\JSouth(lmmm 

$250  and  Up  Cruises  of  rare  delight 
with  ideal  climate  on  South  America's 
West  Coast. 

PANAMA  CANAL  BOLIVIA  PERU 
COLOMBIA  ECUADOR  CHILE 

xnd  Other  South  American  Countries 

GRACE  LINE  offloM  and  t.aii  ks  through- 
out South  America  with  experienced 

Iptioual  stopovei  g  for  visiting  attractive 
raints.     All  outsido   rooms.  Loundry. 
wimming  pool.    Unexcelled  cuisine. 
Send  far  attractive  new  Book- 
let  etT"  describing  Special  Re. 
duced  Rate  Independent  Tours 


I  GRACE  LINE  ,0HAN0VERS^ 


LIow  Fares  Still  in  Effect ! 
^350  Round  Trip 

Jhte  Way  Water-One  Way  flail 

Including  Meals  and  bed  on 
steamer,  firstclass,and  first 
class  railroad  transporta- 
tion. The  only  line  of- 
fering 2  daysat  Pan- 
ama Canal  and 
visits  at  Colom- 
bia, Nica  rag- 


Trail,  Yellowstom 
Grand  Canyon,  Y 
Semite,  etc.  Slight ad- 
clitii  in, 1 1  <     (  v  i.i  I  'i  inland^ 
Seattle,  Vancouver. 
Booklet  K  on  request  or 
further  information  from 


ua,  Salva- 
dor, and 
Guate- 
mala* 


PANAMA  MAILSSCOMS 

lOHanover  Square  NewYork 


Please  mention    The   W here-To-Uo  tiureau 


Clark's  Famous  Cruises 

By  Cunard-Anchor  now  oil  burners 
at  rates  Including  hotels,  guides,  drives 
and  fees. 

121  days  #1,250  to  #2,900 
ROUND  THE  WORLD 

SS  "CALIFORNIA"  Sailing  JAN.  19 

7lh  cruise,  including  Havana,  Panama 
Canal,  Los  Angeles,  Hilo,  Honolulu, 
17  days  Japan  and  China,  Manila,  Java, 
Burma,  option  18  days  India,  Ceylon, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Greece,  Italy,  Rivi- 
era. Europe  stop-overs. 

23rd  Mediterranean  Cruise 
Jan.  29;  C2  days,  $f.O0  to  $1,700. 
FRANK  C.  CLARK 
TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 
Where-To-Go  for   Nov.  closes  Oct.  1 

TOURS 


Earn  Your  European  Tour 

All  or  part  by  organizing 
Folder  Q  explains 

MENTOR  TOURS  m$iirA$?* 


Quality  Service  to  Advertisers 

WHEIiE-TO-GO  is  welcomed  everywhere  to  the 
reading  tables  of  the  best  homes  in  North 
America  every  month  throughout  the  ye  nr.  I  r  •■ 
pages  are  regularly  read  by  families  who  can 
afford  and  always  desire  the  best  of  everything. 
Seven  high  class  magazines  present  theso  de- 
partments, featuring  a  large  variety  of  Travel 
invitations  most  attractively  auU  effectively. 


Travel  and 


Resort  Information 

This  department  is  for  tha  use  of  Country*  Life's  readers  who 
desire  information  regarding  travel  and  resorts. 

Booklets  listed  below  will  be  sent  free  of  charge.  Order  by 
number  only,  using'  the  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

WATER  TRIPS 

The  Admiral  Oriental  Line 

1  To  the  Orient  from  Seattle 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

2  Great  Lake  Steamship  Service 

Canadian  Pacific  Steamship 

3  Mediterranean  Cruise — S.S.  Empress  of  France,  leaves  N.  Y. 
Feb.   12.  1927 

4  Winter  Cruises  tn  Sunshine  T  amis 

5  Round  the  World  Cruise — Empress  of  Scotland,  leaves  N.  Y. 
Dec.  2,  192fi 

6  Round  the  World  and  the  Mediterranean  Cruises 

Thos.  Cook  &  Sons 

7  Bermuda 

8  Over  the  Spyen  S*sts 

9  To  the.  Mediterranean— S.S.   Homeric,  leaves  X.   Y.   Jan.  22, 
1927 

1 0  Around    the    World,    the    Southern    Hemisphere  Cruise — S.S. 
Franccnut,  leaves  N.   Y'.   .Tan.    12,  1927 

1 1  Around  the  World  Escorted  Tours,  leaving  N.  Y. 

Cosulich  Line 

12  Mediterranean  Cruise,   leaving  N.   Y.   Jan.   25,    192  7   on  the 
S.S.  President  Wilson 

The  Cunard  Line 

13  West  Indies   Cruises — S.S.   Caledonia,  leaves   N.   Y.    Jan.  22 
and  Feb.   2  6,   192  7 

14  Cunard  Late  Summer  Vacation  Tours  to  Europe- 
1  5  doing  Abroad  via  Cunard  and  Anchor  Line 

lfi  To  Ireland 

17  Scotland,  the  Land  of  Romance 

18  Cunard  Cabin  Channel  Service — N.  Y.  to  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 
and  London 

1  9  Cunard  Comparisons 

20  R.  M.  S.  Carinthia 

Dollar  Steamship  Line 

2 1  Round    the    World   by    Wav   of   the  Orient — Egypt    and  the 
Mediterranean — leaves  N.  Y.  every  two  weeks 

22  California   via   Havana  and  the  Panama  Canal. 

2  3  Round  America  Tours 

2  4  Return  from  Europe  via  the  Mediterranean — The  New  Route 
25  Side  Trips  from  Singapore  to  Java,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Aus- 
tralia,  Indo-China,   Burma,  India 
2  6  President  Liners 

Frank  Tourist  Co. 
2  7  The  Luxury  Cruises  to  the  West   Indies   Jan.    29,   Feb.  17, 
Mar.    19,    1927   on   the   S.S.    Veendam — In   cooperation  with 
the  Holl.  Amer.  Line 


A  Mediterranean  Cruise  deluxe 
Jan.  26,  1927 


-S.S.  Scythia,  leaving  N.  Y. 


ving   N.  Y. 


and  St.   John's,  New- 


French  Lines 
To  Plymouth  and  England 
The  S.S.  France 
Sunset  from  the  S.S.  Paris 
Second  Class 
S.S.  Paris 

Fumess  Bermuda  Line 
Bermuda 
West  Indies 

Holland  A  met  t  can  Line 
Holland  America  Line 

Mediterranean  Cruise-^-leaves  N.  Y.  Feb.  3,  192  7 — S.S. 
Rotterdam 

Italian  Line 
Italy 

Rates  for  Special  Winter  Voyages  to  the  Mediterranean 
S.S.  Colombo 
S.S.  Duilio 

The  New  Ships  of  the  Navigazione  General  Italians 

Lloyd  Sabaudo 
Genoa 

S.S.  Conte  Biancamano 

Los  Angeles  Steamship  Company 
Hawaii  Direct  fro'v.  Los  Angeles 

North  German  Lloyd 
Transatlantic  Travel  Deluxe 
One  Cabin  and  Second  Class  Sendee 
Mue-nchen — The  Latest  One  Cabin  Liner 

Oceanic  Steamship  Company 
South  Sea  Isles  of  Enchantment. 

Panama  Pacific  Line 
Coast  to  Coast 
Around  and  Across  America 

Raymond  rf  Whitcomb 
Hound  the  World — S.S.  Carinthia,  leaves  N.  Y.  Oct.   14,  192  6 
Round  South  America — S.S.    Laconia.  leaves  N.   Y.   Jan.  29, 
92  7 

Mediterranean   Winter  Cruise — S.S.    Samaria,  le 
Feb.  9,  192  7 
Round  the  World  Tours 

Red  Cross  Line 
Summer  Cruises,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 
foundland 

Red  Star  Line 
Red  Star  Ships 

Metlih  iTMiu  ;m   Cruises,   leaving   N.  Y. 
S.S.  Lapland 

Around  the  World  Cruise — leaving  N. 
S.S.  Bclpenland 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. 
New  Mediterranean  Cruise — in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Express  Co. — S.S.  Orca.  leaves  N.  Y.  Feb.  26,  1927 
Great   African  Cruise — S.S.    Asturia,   leaves   N.    Y.   Jan.  15,- 
1927 

Miss  Samuela  Peppy — Her  Ocean  Diary 

United  American  Lines 
Around  the  World — 1927  Cruise — S.S.  Resolute,  leaves  N.  Y. 
Jan.   192  7 

West    Indies  Cruise — S.S.    Resolute,   leaves   N.    Y.    Dec.  18, 
1926  and  Jan.  8,  1927 
Across  the  Atlantic 

United  Fruit  Co.  S.S.  Service 
Caribbean  Cruises — Every  Week  in  the  Year 
To   Havana,    Panama    and   the  Caribbean — 16    day  Cruise — 
Every  Week  in  the  Year 
Caribbean  Cruises — 2  4  days 
Jamaica,   British  West  Indies — 15   day  Tour 

United  States  Lines 
To  Europe  on  United  States  Line 
Going"  Abroad 

The  S.S.  Leviathan — 2nd  Cabin  to  Europe 
The  Fleet 

White  Star  Line 
Canadian  Service 
Inside  of  a  Great  Ship 
S.S.  Olympic 
S.S.  Homeric 
S.S.  Majestic 

Mediterranean  Cruises — leaving  N.  Y.  Jan.  5,  192  7  on  the 
S.S.  Adriatic 

LAND  TRIPS— American 

Canadian  National  Railways 
Pacific  Coast  Tours 

Pacific  Coast  Touts  through  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rockies 

Dollar  Steamship  Line 
Round  America  Tours 

Great  Northern  RaUtoayt 
Ranier  Nation  il  Park 
The  Scenic  Northwest 

The  American  Wonderland — The  Pacific  Northwest 

Mt.   Tamalpais  <£  Muir  }\'oods  Ry. 
Mt.   Tamalpais — San  Francisco 


Jan,  5, 
Y.  Dec. 


192  7  on  the 
14,  1926— 


October,  1926 
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LAND  TRIPS— American.  <:<>nt. 

Panama  Pacific  Line 

87  Atoun.l  and  Across  America 

Raymond  4  H'hitcomb 

88  Land  Cruises  in  America 

Rock  Island  Railway 
S9  Colorado  via  Rock  Island  All  Bxpenu  Tours 

90  Personally  Conducted  Tours  to  Colorado 

91  Colorado  Under  the  Turquoise  sky 

92  Vacation  Travel  Sendee  Iturcau 

93  Hock  Island  Circle  All  Year 

9-1  Scenic  Tours  to  California  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
9">  Mexico 

96  The  Colorado  Wav  to  Yellowstone 

97  A  Man  That  Talks 
9S  On  Your  Wav 

99  California,  The  Golden  State 
1  no  (Jul  '  -  si.il,'  Koute  to  California 

Frank  Tourist  Co. 

101  Independent  Travel 

Son/o  Fe 

102  To  California.  The  Santa  Fe  Wav- 
ing Off  the  Beaten  Path — New  Mexico  &  Arizona 

104  By  The  Way 

105  A  Picture  Trip  to  California  via  Grand  Canyon  National  Park 

106  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  via  Gallup.  New  Mexico — The  New 
Gateway 

107  California  Picture  Book 

108  Arizona  Winter 

109  Old  Santa  Fe  &  ltoundahout 

110  Your  Santa  Fe  Trip  to  California 

1 1 1  The  California  Limited 


LAND  TRIPS— Foreign 

French  Cine 

112  France 

113  Paris  of  Spires  and  Towers 

German  Railway*  Information  Office 

114  Traveling  in  Beautiful  Germany 

115  Beautiful  Bavaria 

116  The  Rhine 

117  Aeroplane  Trips  in  Germany 

118  Germany — The  Rhine 

119  Black  Forest  and  Rhine 

120  To  the  Bavarian  Alps — By   Electric  Train  from   Munich  to 
Garmisch 

International  Mercantili  Marine 

121  Travel  Map  of  Europe 


HOTELS  and  RESORTS— Foreign 

Furness  Bermuda  Line 

122  St,  George  Hotel — St.  Georges,  Bermuda 

Hawaii  Tourist  Bureau 

123  The  Story  of  Hawaii 

124  Tourfax 

125  Rules  and  Regulations,  Hawaii  National  Park 

126  Nassau — Bahama  Island 

12  7  Hotel  Cecil.  London.  England 


HOTELS  and  RESORTS— American 

The  AU-Year-Club  of  Southern  California 

128  Southern  California  Year  Round  Vacation  Land  Supreme 

Northern  Pacific  Ry. 

129  National  Forest  Dude  Ranch  Vacations 

Rock  Island  Lints 

130  Iowa  and  Minnesota  Lakes 

131  Los  Angeles 

132  Hot  Springs  National  Park 

Boicnan  Hotels 

133  Los  Angeles.  Biltmore 

134  Atlanta,  Biltmore 

135  Hotel  Commodore,  New  York  City 

136  The  Cascades,  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York  City 

137  Hotel  Barclay,  New  Y'ork  City 

138  Hotel  stanhope.  New  Y'ork  City 

139  The  Glen  Springs,  Watkins  Glen.  Watkins  Glen.  N.  Y. 

140  Hotel  Del  Coronado,  Coronado  Beach,  Calif. 

141  Hotel  Miramar,  Santa  Barbara.  Calif. 

142  Casa  Del  Ray,  Santa  Cruz.  Calif. 

143  The  Mayflower,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia 

144  The  Del  Monte,  Del  Monte,  Calif. 

145  The  Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

146  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

147  The  Broadmoor,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

148  Toy  Town  Tavern,  Winchendon,  Mass. 

Cuban  Official  Tourist  Commission 

149  Cuba 


1  SO 
15  I 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
1 9 
1 i;  n 
161 
1  62 
1  S3 
1114 
165 
166 
167 
1  6S 
189 
I  Til 
171 
172 


173 
1  7  I 
175 


United  Hotels 
The  Roosevelt,  New  Y'ork  City 
The  Benjamin  Franklin.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  Olympic,  Seattle,  Wash. 
The  Bancroft.  Worcester.  Mass. 
The  Ten  Eyck.  Albanv.  N.  Y. 
The  I'tiea.  Ctica.  N.  Y. 
The  Onondaga,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
The  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
The  Seneca.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
The  Niagara,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
The  Lawrence,  Erie,  Pa. 
The  Portage,  Akron,  Ohio 
The  Durant    Flint,  Mich. 
The  Robert  Treat,  Newark,  N.  J. 
The  Alexander  Hamilton.  Paterson,  N.  J. 
The  Stacy  Trent,  Trenton.  N.  J. 
The  Penn  Harris,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
The  Mount  Royal,  Montreal,  Canada 
King  Edward,  Toronto,  Canada 
Royal  Connaught.  Ha-rilton,  Canada 
The  Clifton.  Niagara  Falls,  Canada 
Prince  Edward,  Windsor,  Canada 
The  Admiral  Beatty,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Canadian  Xational  Railways 
Algonquin  Park,  Ontario,  Canada 
Fishing  ir.  Canada 
Hunting  in  Canada 

Canadian  Pacific  Railways 
Chateau  Frontenar,  Quebec,  Canada 
The  Algonquin — St.  Andrews,  N.  B. ,  Canada 


Department  of  Travel  and  Resort  Information 
Country  Life,  285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Please  send  without  obligation  on  roy  part,  the  following  Book- 
lets.    (Insert  numbers  from  list.) 

Name   

P.  O.  Address   

State    October 
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CRUISES-TOURS 


BRAZIL 
URUGUAY 
ARGENTINA 

NO  other  trip  offers  so  much 
to  enthrall  the  traveler  as 
this  vast  continent  below  the 
Equator,  where  scenery, peoples 
•nd custom* are  a  never-ending 
eource  of  wonderment.  Go, 
now  I  The  seasons  are  reversed 
there.  Although  it  is  winter 
now  in  Rio,  the  climate  is  like 
our  spring  here.  Unending 
hospitality  and  modern,  com- 
fortable hotels  await  you. 

FINEST  SHIPS   FASTEST  TIME 

Luxurious  2 1 ,000  ton  steamers 
Sail  fortnightly  for  Rio— Santos 
— Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. 

Write  for  travel  suggestions. 

MUNSON 

STEAMSHIP  LINES 
67  Wall  St.  New  York  City 


Hjlill 

mmniDB>  ^gnnmmni 

nm|H 

COUTH  AMERICA 

|J  Via  HAVANA  i\ 


C,  PANAMA  •  PERU  »  CHILE 
Calling  at  Cristobal,  Balboa,  Callao.  % 
Moliendo,  Aric-a,  Iquique,  Antofagasta..  % 
Valparaiso  — 
by  the  oil  burning  liners 
EBRO  and 
: 


ESSEQUIBO  1 


Designed  and  built  for  the  tropics.  I 
a  m 


Fitted  with  every  device  to  make 

life  at  sea  comfortable  M 
and  enjoyable.  m 
Tours  around  South  America  4W 
Arranged 


Pacific  Line 

The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. 

26  Broadway.  N.Y.,  or  your  local  travel  agent 


ESORT-&-TRAVEL-DEPA 

'  CONCLU  O  EL  Q 


Around 
The  World 

CRUISE- TOURS 

For  the  Individual 

— For  the  Small  Qroup 

Inclusive  Fares 

— Experienced1  Escort 

A  series  of  Cruise  Tours 
— 5  months  or  longer — sail- 
ing  westbound  from 
New  York  October  14,  28, 
November  25,  via  Panama 
Canal  and  California  ports. 

Escorted  Tours  Limited 
To  Twelve  Members: 
East  bound  from 
NewYorkOct.  16,  Dec.4. 

Comprehensive,  fascinating 
inland  tours  in  every  country 

Programs  on  request 

Thos.  Cook  &  Son 

585  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Philadelphia     Boston  Chicago 
St.Louis  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
^  Toronto  Montreal  Vancouver  - 


CRUISES-TOURS 


3^  World 
Cruise  of  the 
Belgenland 

Another  glorious  west- 
ward cruise  on  the  largest 
liner  to  circle  the  globe. 
A  perfectly  planned  trip 
to  60  cities— each  at  its 
best  season. 

From  NewYork-Dec.I4 
Los  Angeles  — Dec.  30 
San  Francisco  -  Jan. 2 

Returns  to 
New  York  —April  24 

Address  Red  Star  Line, 
No.  1  B'way;  American 
Express  Co.,  65  B'way; 
New  York;  or  se^f>\ 
offices  or  agen-  [_^J^t£\ 
cies  of  e irh«r  ^— 
company. 

Red  Star  Line" 

iNflkMIMNAI     NIRMWTIU     M**IMI  Co-rA. 

in  cooperation  with 
AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 


$1050^  AROUND 

THREE  PERSONALLY  the  ^VORLD 
CONDUCTED  TOl'ltS 

Rate  includes  best  outside  rooms  (beds  not 
berths).  Leaving  Los  Angeles  Nov.  16,  S.  S. 
President  Folk,  22,ouo  tons.  Jan.  11,  s.  S. 
President  Monroe,  L'l.ooo  tons.  Mar.  8,  S.  S. 
President  Polk,  22,000  tons. 

Send  for  Literature. 
ROBERTSON  TRAVEL  BUREAU 
Hibernian  Building,  Los  Ancreles,  Calif. 


MOTOR  TOURS 


Take  your  own  car  to  Europe! 

JiOS  Send  for  mir  Interestine  Free  Boik.  It  t.-lls 
'X    how.  EUROPEAN  At  TO  TRAVEL  BUREAU 
X211  Back  Bar,     Hosinn.  Hn^adiusetts. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


ri&st.  Hotel  St.  James  S 

Midway  between  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway.  An 
hotel  of  quiet  dignity,  havins  the  atmosphere  and 
appointments  of  a  well-conditioned  home.  Much 
favored  by  women  traveling  without  escort.  3  min- 
utes' walk  to  40  theatres  and  all  best  shops.  Rates 
and  booklet  on  application.      W.  Johnsok  Quinh. 


Nassau 

Bahamas 


Southward,  in  eternal 
spring,  reached  from  New 
York  by  palatial  steamers 
lies  Nassau, the  jewel-city. 
This  British  colony  offers 
freedom,  rest,  golf,  tennis, 
surf-bathing,  fish- 

Bing, sailing.  Eternal 
June  welcomes. 
Fine  hotels  and  boarding 
-  —  houses.  iVz  days'  6ail  from 
Now  York;  15  hours  from  Mi- 
ami. Munson.  S.  S.  L>ne, 
Pass.  Dept..  New  York  City. 
Canadian  Gover't  Merchant 
Marine.  Ltd.,  Montreal. 
Free  Booklet.  Nassau  Dev. 
Board,  Nassau,  N.  P. 


"Isle  of  June 


California  i 

by  SEA 

15  day  "Voyages  via 
Havana  and  Panama  Canal 

Go  via  thefast,  waterroute.  Enjoy 
pleasant  dayson  splendid  steamers. 
Sightseeing  at  ports  of  call. 
Route:  New  York ,  Havana,  Pana- 
ma Canal  (Balboa),  San  Diego, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco.  Fort- 
nightly sailings: 

MANCHURIA  MONGOLIA 
FINLAND 

Ocean  liners,  over  22,000  tons  displacement. 

Largest,  and  fastest  ships 
in  Coast'to-Coast  service. 

Rates:  $250  1st  Class,  $150  2nd 
Cabin,  $125  Tourist  Cabin, 
$100  Third  Cabin. 

Take  your  anto  as  bareage.  No  crating. 

Panama  Pacific  Line 

International  Mercantile  Marine  Company 

No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 
City;  our  offices  elsewhere  or 
^j^^t^     author  i  zed  S.  S .  and  EE.R.  agents 


MAINE 


LAKEMONT  LABORATORY  FARMS 

Motor  Inn  &  Ten  Room.  Dairy  Products  &  Produce. 
Canipson  Lake  Shore.  Trout  &  Salmon.  Guides,  (i^f. 
Open  through  the  bird  and  deer  hunting  season. 
CHARLES  R.  T0BIE.  Proprietor,  Rangeley.  Maine. 


NEW  ORLEANS  LA. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


§te  fttitoarlty 

New  Orleans 

One  of  America's  Leading  Hotels 

ALFRED  S.AHER  I  CO.. Ltd.  Proprietors 


HOTEL  PURITAN 

890  Common  wealth  Ave.  Boston 
THE  DISTINCTIVE  BOSTON  HOUSE 

Globe  Trotters  call  the  Puritan  one  of 
the  most  homelike  hotels  " 
S-f""     Your  inquiries  qladlvansw 
.  and  our  boohiet 


jritan  one  of 
i  in  the  world.] 
answered  J 


I  We  request  early  receipt  of  Nov.  copy 


S.S.C0NTE  BIANCAMANO . 

(White  Count) 

Largest  and  fastest  Italian  liner 
Oct.  13 — Nov.  16 — Jan.  5 
Feb.  10 — Mar.  19 

S.  S.  CONTE  ROSSO 

(Red  Count' 

Oct.  30 — Dec.  9 — Mar.  1 
April  5 — May  10 
To  Gibraltar,  Naples  and  Genoa 

During  January  and  February 
steamers  stop  also  at  Madeira  and 
Algiers  and  optional  shore  excur- 
sions are  arranged  at  all  ports  ot 
call. 

Jjoyd  {/(daudcjlyie 
■y^-~j<fav  'i/t>4  . * 


i*HOTO  BY  PUBLISHERS  PHOTO  SERVICE 


Lovely  gardens  has Japan 


$1250  and  up 
Round  the  World 

1 10  days  of  glorious  adventure  in  22  ports  in 
14  countries.  Interesting  lands,  strange  people, 
all  the  color  and  mysticism  of  the  Orient. 

Palatial  President  Liners.  Commodious  out- 
side rooms.  A  world-famous  cuisine.  Sailings 
every  Saturday  from  San  Francisco  (every  fort- 
night from  Boston  and  New  York). 

Dollar  Steamship  Line 

Robert  Dollar  Building,  San  Francisco 

604  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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L  Caribbean 
Cruisetf 


J{  15  Daij 
Cruise 

FRAtlCOlllA 

Inclusive  Fares  $200  and  up' 

From  New  York  December  22,  1926 
Returning  January  6,  192J 

The  Sun  is  Nature's  Healing  Force.  It 
tones  the  skin — invigorates  the  body.  An 
abundance  of  sunshine  —  that  is  the  privilege  of  this 
romantic  short  sea  trip  over  Christmas  and  New 
Year's.  Porto  Rico,  Jamaica,  Havana,  the  Bahamas 
on  a  palatial  world- renowned  Cunarder,  in  ideal 
spring-like  weather. 

A  pleasure  cruise  that  makes  for  health  ! 

also  <Two  31  Dau  Cruises 

on  the  neu>  CALEDOTllA 

Inclusive  Fares  $300  and  up 

From  New  York  Jan.  22,  returning  Feb.  22 
From  New  York  Feb.  26,  returning  Mar.  2<) 

To  Nassau,  Havana,  Port  au  Prince,  Kingston,  Colon,  Curacao, 
La  Guayra,  Trinidad,  Barbados,  Martinique  and  Bermuda. 

The  Caledonia  is  a  beautiful,  modern  ship,  equipped  with  the  new 
thermo  tank  ventilation  system  which  supplies  a  current  of  cool  fresh 
air  —  under  the  passenger's  own  control — to  every  stateroom,  an 
innovation  of  great  comfort  while  cruising  in  the  tropics.  Electric 
fans  in  every  room. 

Cunard  Cruises  are  distinctive — not  merely  ordinary  voyages. 
They  are  in  luxurious  ships  and  under  the  direction  of  Cunard, 
— "First  Family  of  all  the  Seas.  " 


ANCHOR  Line* 


) 


2  5  Broadly,  New  York 
or  Bran cfrefJg£a*  Agenciei 


CIhe  Luxury  Cruise  to  the 

cMediterranea£\ 

PALESTINE  — EGYPT 

A  pleasure  cruise  exceeding  every  expectation  — 
Luxurious  comfort,  perfect  service,  enjoyable 
entertainment,  on  board  the  "Rotterdam."  Scenic 
splendor,  strange  and  thrilling  sights  in  interest- 
ing Old  World  lands. 

By  the  famous  "Rotterdam" 
(6th  Cruise) 
Leaving  New  York,  February  3,  1927 

Under  the  Holland-America  Line's  own  management 

THE  "ROTTERDAM" 
24,170  tons  register         37,190  tons  displacement 

Has  a  world-wide  reputation  for  the  magnificence  and 
comfort  of  her  appointments,  the  surpassing  excellence 
of  her  cuisine  and  the  high  standards  of  service  and 
management  on  board. 

SEVENTY  DAYS  OF  DELIGHTFUL  DIVERSION 
ITINERARY  includes  Madeira,   Cadiz,  Seville, 
(Granada),  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Naples  (first  call), 
Tunis.  Athens,  Constantinople,  Haifa,  Jerusalem  A 
(The  Holy  Land),  Alexandria,  Cairo  (and  Egypt), 
Cattaro,  Ragusa,  Venice,    Naples  (second  calli,  j 
Monacoand  the  Riviera.  Carefully  planned  Shore  ;S 
Excursions.  Stop-over  in  Europe. 

Number  of  guests  limited 
American  Express  Co.  Agents  in  Charge 
of  Shore  Excursions 

For  choice  selection  of  accommodations  make  reservations  NOW 

Illustrated  Folder  "  D  "  on  request  to 


Luxury  CruLvs  to  the 

WEST  INDIES 

Jan.  29(L5  day«),Feb.l7  (27  day") 
Mat.  19  (15  days) 
by  the  Lwxwrfoiu 
S.S.  VEENDAM 
HOUAND-AMERICA  LINE 
in  cooperation  with  the 
FRANK  TOURIST  CO. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA  LINE 

21-24  State  Street,  New  York 

Boston.Philadelphia, Pittsburgh. Cleveland, 
Chicago,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Detroit, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Seattle,  New  Orleans,  San 
Francisco,  Mexico  City,  Montreal, Winnipeg 

Or  any  authorized  Steamship  Agent 


